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PREFACE 


In dealing with the rise, progress, and development of Liverpool—the 
primary object of this work—it seems imperative to state as a preliminary 
that the town in its infancy consisted of a few straggling cottages and 
fishermen’s huts, forming a mere nameless hamlet. To the fact that the 
geographical situation occupied by this hamlet on the eastern shore of the 
river Mersey was an extremely favourable one for the establishment of a 
seaport, and convenient as a gateway for access from the sea to inland 
towns, as also to its eminently suitable position for commercial purposes 
in other directions, must be ascribed that prosperity which has enabled 
Liverpool to attain a standing in the Empire second only to the great 
Metropolis itself.. The assumption that a relation of the means whereby 
this phenomenal success was accomplished would interest the residents of 
Liverpool, and possibly also the inhabitants of towns within a wide radius 
of its centre, has induced the writer to attempt the task. 


To avoid misapprehension it is due to our readers to state at the outset 
that in a work of this description it has been considered unnecessary to 
introduce footnotes giving data for the statements contained therein, it 
being deemed sufficient to mention that the material has been principally 
obtained from the Books of Record in the possession of the Corporation, 
supplemented by additional items of information culled from such historical 
works and other authentic documents affording explanatory, interesting, 
and reliable details relative to the subjects dealt with, as have been thought 
conducive to the completeness of the story. 


It is not, therefore, intended that this work shall be regarded exactly 
from an antiquarian or strictly historical point of view (to exhaustively 
apply that treatment to the subject would require unlimited time and 
occupy many volumes), the Author’s purpose being simply to supply infor- 
mation, in as unpretentious yet entertaining a manner as possible, descrip- 
tive of the lives and indicative of the modes of thought and action of our 
forbears during the medizval ages, through the Municipal Government of 
that period, and afterwards by the same means and by additional references 
to the charitable, the commercial, and other institutions of Liverpool, to 
evidence that gradual yet certain progress so earnestly aimed at and per- 
severingly maintained through later years, by which the gigantic proportions 
the City has attained, and the important position it now enjoys, was secured. 
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The accomplishment of this end, entailing a considerable amount of 
labour, patience, and research, has been cheerfully undertaken with the hope 
that such labour will not have been expended in vain; and although the 
result may to some extent tax the endurance of the reader, it is confidently 
anticipated that a perusal of these pages will afford a pleasurable, enter- 
taining, and profitable glimpse of local history. 


The interesting character of the matter to be dealt with, and the 
diversity of the subjects to be brought under review during the course of 
their narration, necessitate some amount of detail, but it is felt that by 
judicious selections from the recorded Council proceedings, such detail] will 
not only impart needful information to many who would not otherwise 
have an opportunity of becoming acquainted with these ancient and curious 
records, but will also prove a useful means of reference to many subjects 
bearing upon the commercial enterprise and early municipal work in con- 
nection with our City’s progress. 


This must be my apology, if one were needed, for drawing attention, 
in this form, to these old records, which are practically the only remaining 
antique monuments of a people whose doings had a wonderfully beneficial 
effect in building up our great City, by laying that foundation from which 
it has raised itself to the pinnacle of fame we find it enjoying at the present 
day ; and it may truly be said that the indefatigable perseverence exercised 
by the pioneers during periods of deep depression and dire distress, as the 
records will show, rescued the geod old town from an oblivion into which it 
would in all probability have fallen had their efforts been relaxed or their 
energies less earnestly prosecuted. 


The early history of Liverpool as related in the introduction, has been 
taken from documentary evidences obtained from many authentic sources, 
including the Record Office (London), the British Museum, the Duchy Rolls, 
&c., &c., by one who spent a large portion of a busy lifetime in research, 
with the intention of compiling not only a history of Liverpool (with which 
place he was so closely identified) but also of the Hundred of West Derby, 
and of the County of Lancaster generally. I refer to the late Mr. Charles 
Okill, a corporate official, who in the early part of the rgth century devoted 
his undoubted talents, extensive knowledge, and unsparing energies to the 
self-imposed task, but who, unfortunately, died before the completion 
of his labours. To his untiring industry I gratefully acknowledge myself 
deeply indebted inasmuch as a very valuable store of information with 
regard to a part of Liverpool’s early history has been made available which 
would otherwise have remained obscure or little known. 


Only a small portion of this information, however, can be utilized as 
coming within the scope of this work. Most of his statements of historical 
character, he informs us, are capable of support by direct evidence obtained 
by him in his researches, while others are left to conjecture or inference, but 


these latter, though not actually proved by documentary evidence, admit of 
little doubt as to their accuracy. 
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The kind indulgence of my readers is craved with regard to any inaccu- 
racies which may chance to occur in this work—inaccuracies inseparable 
from and practically unavoidable in a narrative of this description—not- 
withstanding that every care has been taken to avoid misstatements by 
adhering, as closely as possible, to such evidences only as are available. 


One feels it impossible to conclude this preface without an expression 
of gratitude to the Town Clerk of Liverpool (Edward R. Pickmere, Esq., 
M.A.) to whose kind assistance and sympathetic encouragement the author 
is deeply indebted. 


we 
Liverpool, 


January, Igro. 
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Introduction 


Rede me, and be not wrothe, 
For I saye no thynge but trothe. 
—WM. Roy (16th cent.) 


it is proposed to give an outline, as concisely as the subject will 

allow, of the history of Liverpool prior to the commencement of 
those Records in 1551, in order that the references to the ownership of 
the fee-farm and Lordship of Liverpool and other concomitant matters 
may be better understood, and a clear light thrown upon the transactions 
of the municipality, as revealed by the proceedings of the Council. 

In the very early references to this Port and the County of Lancaster 
the name of Liverpool does not appear and there is no evidence whatever 
either of the origin of the place or of the source from which it took its name. 
Many arguments have been adduced and theories advanced from time to 
time with the object of setting this vexed question at rest, but nothing 
of a satisfactory or conclusive nature has been arrived at, and the etymology 
of the name “ Liverpool”’ still remains obscure. 

The district in which Liverpool stands was in the Domesday Record 
vaguely called the “land between Ribble and Mersey,” and was 
Royal Demesne even before the Conquest. The whole of this vast and 
valuable territory was given by the Conqueror to Roger de Poictiers, who, 
having shortly afterwards entered into a conspiracy against the King, 
was banished the Realm, and his lands, being confiscated, reverted to the 
Crown. In the latter part of the reign of William Rufus, Roger de Poictiers 
was again partially in possession of this property, but shortly after the 
accession of Henry I. (1100) he and his kindred were finally banished the 
Kingdom, probably for his adherence to the cause of Robert of Normandy, 
and the Crown again became possessed of the Seigniory. Considerable 
portions of this territory were granted to various parties by King Henry, 
amongst others to Stephen de Blois, afterwards King Stephen. In 
the arrangement made between Stephen and Henry Fitz Empress (afterwards 
King Henry II.), about 1153, it was agreed that Stephen should retain 
the Crown during his life, and that William de Blois, the son of Stephen, 
should inherit his paternal estates, the succession to the Throne devolving 
upon Henry, son of Geoffrey Plantagenet and his heirs. William de 
Blois died about ten years afterwards without issue, whereupon the land 
between Ribble and Mersey for the third time reverted to the Crown. 
Stephen died in 1154, and was succeeded by King Henry II., who died 
in 1189, and was in his turn succeeded by King Richard I. The usual 
term of “legal memory of man,” a term used in many old documents, 
dates from the first day of Richard’s reign, and it follows that 


Bis, entering upon the story to be disclosed by the Records, 
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Liverpool, though not specially mentioned in Domesday by name, had 
existence previous to the time of legal memory, and it is almost to a certainty 
known that Liverpool was one of the six Berewicks of “ Derbye’’ referred 
to in Domesday, as attached to that Manor. ; 

Domesday (or Doomsday) is a word with which many of our readers may 
be familiar, but it is doubtful whether its real meaning is understood, and it 
may therefore here be explained that it is a territorial survey containing 
the most ancient record of its kind extant in the Kingdom, and is therefore 
of immense national importance and value for historical purposes. It 
consists of two volumes—one a large book consisting of 382 vellum leaves 
written on both sides, the other a quarto volume of 450 leaves also of vellum. 
It represents a survey of a greater part of the Kingdom made between the 
years 1080 (14th Wm. I.) and 1085; and was completed about 1086. 

Sometime about the middle of the reign of Henry II., the Lordship of 
Liverpool was granted, with other property, by the King to Warin de 
Lancaster, his Falconer, which Grant was confirmed by John, Earl of 
Mortaigne, Normandy (afterwards King John), soon after the death of his 
father, to Henry, the son of Warin. “This confirmation was granted by 
John as Chief Lord of the Fee, the seigniory of the land between Ribble and 
Mersey having been granted to him by his father. On the 28th August, 
1207, the ninth year of the reign of King John (a period of considerable 
importance in the history of Liverpool), the apparent advantages of the 
situation of Liverpool for shipping troops and provisions to Ireland was 
such as to induce the King to resume possession of this Lordship with a 
view of extending the town, and increasing the facilities it had hitherto 
in some small measure afforded in this direction. This he did by giving 
to Henry Fitz Warin another estate in exchange, and on the same day 
granted the first Charter or Letters Patent to Liverpool, of which a 
facsimile is given. & v¥ Fa 

It is curious-and remarkable that before the reign of King John, as 
Sir Edward Coke observes, none of the Kings of England wrote in the 
plural number ; in all their Grants) writing “Ego” or “I”; but he 
assumed the plural number, and all ‘his successors wrote ‘‘ Nos”’ or ‘‘ We.” 

There cami now be no doubt whatever that this was the first Royal 
Charter granted to Liverpool, though such a certainty did not always 
exist. The early historians of Liverpool mention two. previous Charters, 
viz.: Henry I. and Henry II., and their statements are supported in some 
measure by references in the town’s records to such Charters, but the 
total absence of any allusion to them in subsequent Charters, their present 
non-existence while the others survive, and the very tone of John’s Charter 
bine eminently suggestive of a ‘‘ beginning,” is surely strong, if not con- 
.ciusive, evidence that these supposed earlier Charters existed only by an 
error of description in the records. Further, it must be apparent that 
a Charter would not be granted to a place which did not exist 100 years 
before John s time. This question is.ably, clearly, and conclusively argued 
ie discussed by Professor Ramsay Muir in his “ History of Municipal 

overnment in Liverpool. | Of the grant of the mythical Charter of 
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Henry I. there is no evidence beyond the bald and unsupported statements 
of Liverpool’s early historians, and nothing can be more convincing of the 
spuriousness of the alleged Charter of Henry II. than the fact that the 
actual draft of this supposed Charter, prepared about 1800, in the hand- 
writing of one James Williamson, an Attorney of Liverpool, is in the posses- 
sion of the Corporation at the present moment. In King John’s Charter 
(of which so much has been heard lately) the town is referred to as “ Villa 
de Liv’pul,” and it grants “all the liberties and free customs in the township 
of L’pool which any free borough on the sea hath in our land.’ It should 
be noted that this was only an exemption from the payment of the Customs 
or Tolls due to the King and did not affect the town’s customs or dues. 
King John’s ideas with regard to the retention of this important outlet 
for military purposes was not lost sight of by his successor, Henry IIL., 
who granted the second Charter to Liverpool, dated 24th March, 12209. 
This Charter incorporated the town by express words, raising it to the 
dignity of a Borough and created the Mercatorial or Merchants Gild with 
a Hansa. This Guild continued in existence for over 600 years, and became 
a very important factor in the affairs of the town, as we shall hereafter see. 
“ Hansa ”’ (according to Blount) is an old gothic word signifying a Society 
of Merchants combined together for the good usage and safe passage of 
merchandise from Kingdom to Kingdom. 

On the following day (25th March) the King “ farmed ”’ or granted to 
“our honest men of Liverpool”’ the earliest Lease extant of the town 
for a term of four years at a rent of £10 per annum. 

On the first day of the 14th year of the reign of Henry III. (19th 
October, 1229), seven months after the grant of his Charter, the Borough 
of Liverpool, as it then was by virtue of that Charter, together with all 
the lands between Ribble and Mersey, passed out of the hands of the Crown 
by a Grant to Ranulf, Earl of Chester, on the reddendum of a “‘ Goshawk,” 
or 40s. per annum. The farm rent of Liverpool would of course be included 
in this Grant and would therefore be no longer accounted for by the King’s 
Receiver. In 1233 this Earl died without leaving issue, and in the partition 
of his property his sister Agnes, wife of William de Ferrers (Earl of Derby) 
became the possessor of the property between Ribble and Mersey. On 
the death of William and Agnes in 1247 (within a month of each other at 
an advanced age), the property descended to their son William, who died 
from an accident in 1254, leaving a son, Robert de Ferrers, then a minor. 
The wardship of this minor belonged of course to the Crown, and the King 
immediately granted it to his son, Prince Edward, in part payment of a 
large sum he had promised to pay him, reserving a reasonable dower for 
the Dowager Countess. The Prince subsequently sold the wardship to 
his mother, Queen Alianor, and her uncle, Peter de Savoye, for 6,000 marks, 
and thereupon they would come into possession of the rents and profits 
during the remainder of the Wardship. On attaining his majority, Robert 
de Ferrers (Earl of Derby) would of course come into possession of his 
patrimonial estates, but having shortly afterwards joined Simon de Montfort 
(eldest son of the Earl of Leicester) and the other rebellious Barons against 
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the King, he was taken prisoner after the battle of Evesham (1265), and 
by the ‘‘ Dictum of Kenilworth,” the whole of his estates were confiscated. 
This rebellious Earl was, however, pardoned by the King on security being 
given for the payment of a Fine, &c., and a Deed or Charter dated 5th 
February, 1266, granted by the Earl at Liverpool (which is still in the 
possession of the Corporation) affords absolute proof of his again being in 
possession of his estates at the commencement of the 5oth year of Henry 
III.’s reign (1266). His renewed rebellion, however, in the spring of the 
same year resulted in his final expulsion from his paternal inheritance 
and the loss of all his titles. His estates (with many others) were thereupon 
granted by the King to his (the King’s) second son, Prince Edmund, who 
was thereupon created Earl of Derby, and in the following year Earl of 
Lancaster. He retained possession until his death in 1295. 

It may here be worthy of mention that the earliest Parliament at which 
members for Cities and Boroughs were present was that assembled by 
the Earl of Leicester early in 1265 to consider the case of Prince Edward, 
whom he had taken prisoner, but Liverpool does not appear to have been 
represented in that assembly, and not until the year 1296 was the town 
classed amongst the representative Boroughs, when Adam Fitzrichard 
and Robert Pinklowe were the two burgesses selected to attend the Parlia- 
ment held at Westminster in that year. 

The population of Liverpool in 1272, the end of Henry III.’s reign, 
is computed to be about 840. 

Edmund was succeeded by his son Thomas, 2nd Earl of Lancaster, 
Leicester, Derby, &c., the leader of the rebellious Barons in the reign of 
Edward II. (1307). He again rebelled against the King and openly avowed 
his league with Scotland in 1321. Being taken prisoner at the battle of 
Boroughbridge, he was tried by Court Martial at his own Castle of Pontefract, 
and immediately thereupon beheaded (1322). Dying without issue, the 
whole of his immense possessions were escheated to the Crown, and they 
so remained until the deposition of Edward II. in 1327. On the accession 
of his son, Edward III., the attainder against the late Earl Thomas was 
reversed, and his brother, Earl Henry (Earl of Leicester, who afterwards 
assumed the title of Earl of Lancaster), was reinstated in possession of 
the forfeited property, which he retained up to the time of his death in 
1345. 

This hasty sketch of the ownership of these lands from the Grant to 
the Earl of Chester in 1229 shows the improbability of any. particulars 
of the farm of Liverpool during this period being yet extant, the land having 
become private property. 

From the period of the restoration of Earl Henry in 1327 the land 
between Ribble and Mersey remained with the Earls and Dukes of Lancaster 
down to the accession of Henry IV. in 1399. 

In the 6th year of Edward III. (1333) the King granted an Inspeximus 
and Confirmation of the two previous Charters. This Charter merely con- 
firmed the two preceding ones, and did not grant any additional powers or 
in any way alter the existing conditions. It is remarkable that even at 
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this date the name of Liverpool does not occur in this document, either 
in the preamble or the confirmation, the “ aforesaid Burgesses ”’ being the 
only reference to the town. 


Henry, Earl of Lancaster, dying in 1345, was succeeded by his only 
son Henry, who thereupon took the title of Earl of Lancaster. 


In 1351 the second English Dukedom was bestowed upon this second 
Henry and the County of Lancaster became for his life a Duchy or County 
Palatine. 

In 1349 he, while Earl of Lancaster, granted two Leases of the farm 
of the town, part to John, son of William del More, and the remainder to 
Richard de Walton, for eight years, and on their expiry in 1357, the Duke 
(quondam Earl) again leased the farm for a term of ten years to William, 
son of Adam, of Liverpool, John de More, and others, and during the 
existence of this Lease the good Duke (as he was styled) died (1361), without 
male issue, whereupon the Duchy became extinct and his estates descended 
by partition to his two daughters, Blanche and Matilda, as co-heiresses. 
John of Gaunt (so named from Ghent, in Flanders, the place of his birth), 
Earl of Richmond and 4th son of King Edward III., who married the 
Lady Blanche, became possessed of the lands between Ribble and Mersey, 
with other immense possessions, in right of his wife, and was created Duke 
of Lancaster in 1362. This Lease would expire in 1367, from which period 
to the year 1374 it is probable the property would be in the possession of 
John of Gaunt, as Duke of Lancaster, and his Bailiff in receipt of the 
profits of the town, but as no Lease for these seven years has been found, 
this must remain somewhat doubtful. That the town was in lease to 
some party or parties by a Grant of John of Gaunt there can be little doubt, 
as documentary evidence, Okill informs us, distinctly proves. 

In 1374 a Lease of the profits of the town for Io years was granted 
by John of Gaunt to William Fitzadam and others. This Lease would 
expire on the 29th September, 1384, from which date to the roth August, 
1393, the same doubt as to the existence of a Lease again occurs. If no 
Lease was granted the profits of the town would during that period be 
collected by the Duke’s Bailiff, as before. 

In 1376-7 the County of Lancaster was again made Palatinate, 7.¢. it 
was endowed with royal privileges (50 Edward III.). 

Edward III., the great martial King, died in 1377, and was succeeded 
by his grandson, Richard II., then only 11 years of age and the sole surviving 
son of the Black Prince. He granted a Charter to Liverpool dated r1th 
June, 1382, which we will here notice. This Charter confirmed the Charter 
of Edward III., but excepted the clause that no one who was not of the 
Guild should transact any business in the Borough except by consent 
of the Burgesses. The proceedings in Parliament at this period most 
probably occasioned this exception, and the withdrawal of the privilege 
would tend to smooth the differences arising from such restrictions, which, 
we may suppose, from the Petitions and Counter Petitions presented to 
Parliament then harassed the trading community of the Kingdom. 
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In 1393 a Lease for 17 years was granted by John of Gaunt to Thomas 
de la More and others (on behalf of the Corporation), which Lease was 
confirmed by his son, Henry IV., shortly after his accession to the Throne 
in 1400. The other parties named in this Lease were Robert de Derby, 
who was Mayor in 1401, 1409, 1411, and 1412; Richard de Hulme, who 
was Bailiff in 1397 ; and William de Roby. Thomas de la More was Mayor 
in 1385, 1395, 1402, 1403, 1405, and 1406. 

In addition to its local associations this Lease was of considerable 
importance to the Corporation, and there is undeniable evidence that it 
was in their possession during the reign of Henry VI. and during the period 
of the Commonwealth, but it subsequently entirely disappeared. 

On the 2gth May, 1413, Henry V. granted a Charter to Liverpool, 
confirming the previous ones. 

Unfortunately the Rolls of the later years of King Richard’s reign 
and of the first year of the reign of Henry IV. have been lost or destroyed, 
and consequently information as to the ownership of these estates during 
that period is lacking. It appears, however, that in the year 1419 (7th 
Henry V.) the farm of the town was again in the King’s hands, as he com- 
manded the Steward of the Wapentakes of Salford and West Derby to 
distrain all those who had been Mayors and Bailiffs of Liverpool from the 
time of his coronation, that they should appear before the Exchequer at 
Lancaster to render account for the time they had holden Ais Courts, and 
io answer to him for the issues of the same, and for the tolls and other 
profits of the town. This enquiry (the result of which is not forthcoming) 
would only apply to the Sessions or Manorial Court, the Portmoot Court, 
Court Leet, &c., all of which went with the farm of the town, but would 
not interfere with the Borough or Mayor’s Court, which was held under the 
Charter of Henry III. 

The difficulty of providing precise information as to the holding of 
Liverpool at this period is shown by the fact that in 1421 the King (Henry 
V.) granted permission to the men of the town of Liverpool to enjoy the farm 
for one year and directed an Inquisition to ascertain the profits of the 
town and how and in what manner the said people held the same during 
the time of his very honoured Grandfather of Lancaster (John of Gaunt), 
but the King’s death shortly afterwards (1422) probably put an end to 
this enquiry. The rent for this year was accounted for at £23, but in the 
following year it was increased to £23. 6s. 8d., at which figure it remained 
until the 21st Henry VI. (1442). It may be presumed that the town was 
held at farm by the Mayor, &c., during this period (1421-1442), for although 
no Lease can be found, such a Lease is acknowledged in the Minister’s 
Accounts in the 17th and 18th Henry VI. and its expiry is alluded to in the 
Minister’s Accounts in the 21st year of the King’s reign. 

The receipts of the town had from some cause decreased very con- 
siderably, probably owing in part to the laxity in their collection by the 
King’s Bailiff or Portreeve, or otherwise from the granting of parts of the 
profits as annuities, as was customary at this time, or it may be from a 
decrease in the trade and importance of the town, or from a diminution 
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of the privileges accompanying the earlier Leases, especially with regard 
to the sale of the Turves, or Turbary, the then principal article of fuel, 
a privilege which had been granted to the town by the Lease from John 
of Gaunt when the rent was at its highest figure (£30). The ordering of 
the above-mentioned Inquisition shows the King’s determination to 
ascertain the cause of the decrease in these receipts. 


In the 22nd Henry VI. (1444) a Lease of the town was granted for 
five years at a reduced rent, viz.: £21, to Thomas de Lathom, Esq., 
apparently on behalf of the Mayor, &c., and on the expiry of this Lease 
in 1449 the town appears to have been again in the King’s hands, until 
the 33rd year of his reign (1455). 

At this point we will mention a very important but quite unexplainable 
transaction which had a considerable bearing upon the reduction in the 
rents of Liverpool’s Leases, and has a present-day interest. In the 7th 
year of Edward III.’s reign (1334) an annual Fair of three days’ duration 
was granted to William de Dacre, Parson of Prescot Church, and in the 
23rd Henry VI. (1445) the advowson of the living was granted to the Provost 
and Scholars of King’s College, Cambridge, such Grant being confirmed by 
Parliament in the Act for the endowment and establishment of the College. 
In the 37th year of his reign (1459) Henry VI. granted to the College a 
Market at Prescot on Friday in every week, and by these Grants the men of 
Prescot claimed an exemption from the Market tolls of Liverpool, which, 
although at times resisted, remains in existence and is recognised to the 
present day. 

In this connection we will return for a moment to an earlier period to 
show a somewhat similar Grant to Altcar. During the period William, 
Earl Ferrers, held the King’s land between Ribble and Mersey, viz.: 1233 
to 1247, he made a Grant of part of the Wood of Altcar to the Abbey of 
Mirivalle, in Warwickshire, in which Grant it is stated that this gift was 
with the consent and good will of his wife Agnes, whose inheritance it was. 
After his death she confirmed the Grant, as also did Henry III., Edward I1., 
and Richard II. It appears that the whole Manor of Altcar became the 
property of the Church, and on the dissolution of the Monasteries in 1536 
it was sold to the Molyneux family, who applied for and obtained an exem- 
plification of the Grant, on the production of which the resident tenants 
of the Manor were allowed an exemption from the toll of the Market of 
Liverpool. This exemption, like that of Prescot, is in force at the present 
day, and further reference to both subjects will be made in the extracts 
from the records. 

To return to the Leases. In the 33rd Henry VI. (1455) the town was 
again leased to the Corporation for seven years at a further reduced rent 
of £17. 6s. 8d., which included the two Windmills there, the Ferry or passage 
over the water of Mersey, the Butchers’ Stands and Shambles, the toll 
of the Mart and Fairs, and the Perquisites of Courts. 

From the expiry of this Lease in the 2nd year of King Edward IV.’s 
reign until the 6th year, the town again appears to have been in the King’s 
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hands, but in this latter year (1466) it was let to Robert Orrell for seven 
years at the still further reduced rent of £14. 

To account for these reductions in the rent it may be mentioned that 
by the Lease in 22 Henry VI., the King reserved from the farm the Park 
of Toxteth, the profits of the Turbary called the Old Moss, a Burgage in 
Dale Street with its appurtenances (in comparatively recent years the 
Wellington Hotel with the Sugar House at the back), and the Prizage of 
Wines. The King also enfranchised the town of Prescot as already men- 
tioned, the Ferry and a Windmill being let separately (1463). Add to 
these the ruin occasioned by the Wars of the Roses, which would, of course, 
press heavily upon the gentry and trading community of the neighbourhood, 
and sufficient cause for the reduction will be apparent. 

Before the expiry of Orrell’s Lease, probably through his death, or 
its forfeiture, a new Lease was granted (1472) to Edmund Crosse at the 
slightly increased rent of £14. 2s., which rent was accounted for by Crosse, 
who was the King’s Minister at the time, as received from the Mayor and 
Burgesses. 

In the two last Leases the farm of the Ferry is omitted, the same 
having been freely granted to John Best in 1463 for life (in consideration of 
his past services and for like faithful future services as Page of the Bed- 
chamber), nor is the Ferry again inserted until the 20th Henry VII. (1505). 

Three years only of the Term in the last-named Lease had expired 
when the town was again leased (14 Edward IV.), 1475, probably on the 
demise of Edmund Crosse, to Henry Crosse for a term of Io years at {14 
and 2os. each for two Mills, viz.: Wavertree Mill and West Derby Mill. 
Two years only of this Term had expired when a fresh Lease was granted to 
Henry Crosse for 14 years at a rent of {11, but in this Lease the two Mills 
(Wavertree and West Derby) are omitted and in lieu thereof two Windmills 
in Liverpool are here first introduced. 

King Edward IV. died on the 9th April, 1483, and was succeeded by 
his son, Edward V., on whose untimely death on the 22nd June following, 
his uncle, Richard III., usurped the Throne. On the 18th September in 
the second year of his reign (1484) Richard granted a Lease of the Ferry 
of the Water of Mersey to Richard Cooke for life, rent free, in consideration 
of good and faithful services. On the 22nd August, 1485, Richard was 
driven from his ill-gotten throne by death on the field of Bosworth, and 
King Henry VII. succeeded him. 

On the 6th March, 1486, Henry annulled the Lease to Richard Cooke, 
and granted him in lieu thereof a Lease for seven years at a rental of 60s. 

.» \Per annum. Three years before the expiry of the Lease to Henry Crosse, 
the Lordship of Liverpool was granted to David-ap Griffith (Mayor in 
1503 and 1515) for seven years at a rent of {14. This Lease included the 
Wavertree and West Derby Mills at an additional rent of 20s. each, as 
before, but omitted the Liverpool Mills, and as the latter do not again appear 
in any of the subsequent Leases, but are in Henry VIII.’s time (1529) sublet 
by Henry Accres, the then Lessee and are also specially reserved in a Sub-lease 
from the Molyneux family, the Lessees in Philip and Mary’s time (1557), 
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it may be presumed that they were at this time included in the appurtenances 
of the town. This Lease (Griffith’s) would expire on the 29th September, 
1494, but between that date and 1502 no Lease of the town has been dis- 
covered. In the Minister’s accounts, however, the rent of £14 is accounted 
for as received from David Harvey, farmer, and a Lease is mentioned as 
existing in which this Harvey appears to be the same person as David-ap 
Griffith. In 1502 a further Lease for seven years was granted to the same 
party and at the same rent, and in 1505 a new Lease was enrolled to David 
Griffith, Alice his wife, and Robert his son, for 21 years at the same rent. 
In this latter Lease, although the rent is not increased, the Ferry again 
appears as part of the farm of Liverpool, after a lapse of nearly 60 years. 

In the 16th year of Henry VIII.’s reign (1524) the Lease was again 
renewed to Alice Gruff (or Griffith), widow and Henry Accres (or Akers), 
for 21 years from Michaelmas, 1526, at the same rent, and four years later 
(1528), or two years after the commencement of the Lease, it was again 
renewed to the same parties for 21 years, 6s. 8d. being added to the rent, 
“for the incresae by the year,” together with 20s. each for the Accres Mill 
and the Wavertree Mill as before. Under this Lease Henry Accres alone 
(probably on the death of Alice Gruff), in 1529, sub-let the two Mills to 
Henry and Roger Poghden at 46s. 8d. per annum, viz.: 6s. 8d. to himself 
and 40s. to the King’s Bailiff of West Derby and Wavertree, the sub- 
lessees doing all the repairs. 

On the same date (1st December, 1529) Accres sublet the two Liverpool 
Windmills to John Thomasson and George Johnson, his son, for the remainder 
of the Term under the Lease of 1528 by which he held them. These Mills 
were called the Town End Mill and the Eastham Mill, and the rent charged 
was 50s. per annum. In 1530 he (Accres) sublet part of the farm, com- 
prising all the Customs, Tolls, Fleshshambles and Ferry Boat with all 
sails, cables, and other necessaries, &c., thereto belonging, for six years 
at {10 per annum, to the Burgesses and Commonalty of Liverpool, and at 
the expiry of that Term the Corporation were to hold one half of the above 
Customs, &c., during the remainder of Accres’ Lease at the yearly rent of £5, 
the said Accres retaining the other moiety to his own use, but on the death 
of Accres before the expiry of his Lease of 1528 this arrangement would 
cease. This Sub-lease would expire in 1536, though the Lease to Accres 
of 1528 would not lapse until 1549, but the latter containing the usual 
proviso that in the event of the death of the Lessee during the Term the 
Lease would become void; it is reasonable to suppose that some such 
event as death, or forfeiture, happened, as we find a fresh Lease of the 
Lordship was granted by the King (Henry VIII.) to Thomas Holcrofte, Esq., 
in 1537 for a period of 21 years at a rental of £14. 6s. &d. and 40S. for the 
two Mills (Accres and Wavertree), as in the Lease of 1528. This Lease 
must be considered the most important of any of the Leases yet dealt with, 
as leading directly to the vesting of the Lordship in the Molyneux (or Sefton) 
family. On the 27th August in the same year it was assigned to Sir William 
Molyneux, who, on the 3rd September, 1539, sublet a moiety of the Farm 
to the Corporation for 15 years at {10 per annum. In 1545 Thomas Holcrofte 
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surrendered his Lease for cancellation and a new one was granted to Sir 
William and his son Richard for 21 years at the same rent. The necessity 
for Holcrofte’s surrender of this Lease is not quite apparent, as he had 
already assigned his interest therein to Sir William Molyneux without 
making any reservation to himself, and consequently would not have 
anything further to part with. It may have been in accordance with 
the practice of the time, but in any case is of no particular bearing on the 
course of events. In the following year (1546) Sir William and his son sub- 
let the remaining moiety of the Farm to Edmund Gee, of Chester and 
Liverpool, for eight years in consideration of a Fine of £4 and an annual 
rent of {8. Edmund Gee died in the year 1551-2 of the sweating sickness, 
during the time of his Mayoralty of Chester, and it may be assumed that 
this event terminated the Lease, as nothing further is heard of it. 


The importance of the Lease of 1545 will be realised from the fact 
that it vested in the Sefton family a power which for so many years was 
exercised over Liverpool much to the detriment and annoyance of its 
people, as we shall hereafter see. 


In the 3rd year of King Edward VI.’s reign (1549) a Lease of the town 
and Lordship of Liverpool purporting to be granted to James Bedyll is 
enrolled. The contents of this Lease are similar to those of the one granted 
to Thomas Holcrofte in 1537, which is recited, but wholly omits any reference 
to the intermediate Lease to Sir William Molyneux and his son in 1545. 
This Lease appears to have been granted in error, as the word “ vacat”’ 
is written in the margin of the register, and it would consequently be 
cancelied. From other evidences of a negative nature it is clear this Lease 
never had any legal existence, and it therefore had no bearing upon the 
affairs of Liverpool. It is merely mentioned here because it occupies a 
place in the Rolls, but no explanation can be given for the cause of its 
preparation. 


Having arrived at the period when the Corporation Records commence 
(1551), and with which it is our expressed intention principally to deal, 
it was at first considered that it would be well from this point to leave 
these Records to develop the further history of the town in their own 
way, but on second thoughts, a little further narration with regard to 
the possession of the Lordship and its farming will place matters in a 
more connected form and render the future references to events and the 


extracts from the Records more intelligible and consequently more intimately 
interesting. 


On these grounds we will therefore continue the references to the 
Leases granted to the Molyneux family, a course which their importance 
really demands. 

The last-named Lease (1545), after the death of Sir William, was 
renewed to Sir Richard Molyneux and his son William in the 1st and 2nd 
Philip and Mary (1555) for 41 years at the same rent (£14. 6s. 8d. and 20s. 
each for the two Mills). Sir Richard and the Corporation had at this 
time numerous disputes and law proceedings relative to the profits of the 
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town, but notwithstanding these disputations the latter obtained a Sub- 
lease of the Lordship and its appurtenances in 1557 from Sir Richard and 
his son William at a rent of £11. 16s. 8d. per annum, all the Mills within 
the town and liberties thereof being excepted therefrom. This Lease was 
for a year only, but thereafter to continue in force at the option of the 
parties. Under this Lease the Corporation enjoyed the Farm of the town 
to the year 1603. Although the reddendum in this Lease is only £11. 16s. 8d., 
the amount of the rent is always stated in the Steward’s accounts to be 
£20. It may be presumed that the difference, £8. 3s. 4d., was the amount 
of the burgage rents which were collected by the Corporation and paid 
over, but not specially mentioned or accounted for by the Steward of Sir 
Richard or his heirs until after the restoration of Charles II. 

In 1586 (29th Elizabeth), after the deaths of Richard and William, 
the Lease was renewed to another Sir Richard Molyneux, the son of the 
said William and successor in title, for a term of 31 years at the same rent, 
and in 1604 (2nd James I.) Sir Richard obtained a fresh Lease of the town 
for 4I years, to commence immediately after the expiration of the then 
existing Lease (Elizabeth’s) by surrender, effluxion of time, forfeiture, or 
otherwise, the rent remaining the same. This Lease, failing surrender or 
forfeiture, would expire in 1658, the Corporation in the meantime continuing 
as Sub-lessees. 

On obtaining the Lease of 1604, Sir Richard, conceiving that the 
Corporation had too good a bargain, retained the Ferry Boats, but required 
the same rent of £20, as shown in his own Steward’s accounts, in which the 
receipt of the £20 from the Corporation is acknowledged, and also, for the 
first time, the rent of £8 arising from the Ferry. The Sub-lessees being then 
in receipt of about double the rental payable, exclusive of the Ferry, probably 
judged it expedient to submit to the retention of the Ferry Boats. 

According to the evidence before us it was not until many years after 
this date, viz.: in 1638 and 1661 that Agreements were entered into with 
Lord Molyneux to pay a rent of £20, and this will be shown in the course 
of our narrative, through the Records. 

Complications in these transactions exist which are difficult of explana- 
tion, but the available facts must be relied upon to furnish as complete a 
sequence of events as it is possible to arrive at. 

It will now be seen that the reversion of the Lordship was at this time 
vested in the Crown, the Lease thereof in Sir Richard Molyneux, and the 
Sub-lease in the Corporation, and so matters continued down to the 4th 
* year of the reign of Charles I. (1628). The pecuniary difficulties of this 
unfortunate Monarch obliged him to alienate on a fee-farm rent a consider- 
able portion of his private estates (one of which was, of course, the Duchy 
of Lancaster), and in one of the consequent Grants, dated in 1628, the 
Lor¢ship of Liverpool is included, along with upwards of 300 other Manors, 
Lordships, &c., to Edward Ditchfield and others, representing the Cor- 
poration of London. In 1635 the Londoners sold the Lordship of Liverpool 
to Sir Caryl Molyneux for £450, subject to the old rent of £14. 6s. 8d. per 
annum payable to the Crown. It does not appear that the Corporation 
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were acquainted with the sale of the Lordship to the Londoners (a curious 
circumstance) as no mention of it is made in their Records previous to 1638, 
ro years after the sale, but it does appear that on the re-sale by the Londoners 
to Sir Caryl Molyneux in 1635, both transactions became known to them. 
As a result of this information the old dissensions between the Molyneux’s 
and the Corporation were renewed, and were continued during the time of 
the Commonwealth. These disputes were ultimately brought before 
Parliament, after the siege of Liverpool, in which Lord Molyneux figured 
so prominently, and in 1645 it was ordered and ordained that the Corporation 
should have all their rights and privileges, &c., restored. This important 
and interesting Order will be quoted at the proper time. 

The Corporation always entertained a strong antipathy to the farm of 
the town being in other hands than their own, and certain events occurred 
from time to time (with which it is not necessary here to deal) which served 
to foster this dislike. From the earliest times the Corporation had erro- 
neously presumed that their Charters under the Great Seal were superior 
to the Leases under the Duchy Seal, and that the privileges attached to 
the farm were inherent to the former. Under this impression the Cor- 
poration acted down to the early part of the 19th century. It may be 
here remarked that the Molyneux family, being of great power in the town 
at the commencement of Queen Mary’s reign (1553), attempted the complete 
subjugation of Liverpool, but the pertinacity and determination of the 
then Council preserved its independence, notwithstanding the low state of 
the town’s finances, but whether the means employed by the Corporation 
in defence of their assumed rights were altogether justifiable, as will shortly 
be seen, must remain a matter of opinion, subject to the consideration of 
the erroneous impression above referred to. 

In connection with these constantly recurring wrangles, we will mention 
that in 1668 a source of dispute arose in Lord Molyneux attempting to 
build a Bridge across the Pool at the bottom of his new Street (Lord Street) 
which at this time was being formed from the Castle down to the Pool, and 
in the Issue tried at Lancaster in March, 1671, his Lordship was non-suited 
and had to pay the costs of the Action. This matter will be dealt with 
and the circumstances fully explained later on. 

The culminating point in these differences seems now to have been 
reached, and both parties appear to have become wearied of this protracted 
legal warfare, for in April following mutual overtures of peace were made 
which ended in an agreement being entered into on the 2oth March, 1672, 
for a Lease of 1,000 years to the Corporation of the: profits of the town, 
excepting the Ferry and burgage rents, at a rental of £30 per annum, Lord 
Molyneux to be allowed to erect his bridge on payment of two pence per 
annum as an acknowledgment. In accordance with this Agreement a 
Lease was duly executed on the 27th May following. 

This pacific arrangement settled matters during the remainder of Lord 
Caryl Molyneux’s life, but on his decease the spirit of opposition so inherent 
in the family again broke out in William Molyneux, his son and heir, who 
refused his confirmation of the Lease, a formality that was apparently 
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necessary in law at this time. This was, however, eventually obtained 
(17th October, 1700), the Corporation paying him a sum of £50 for the same. 


The annual rental of £30 was continued to be paid to Lord Molyneux 
until the year 1777 when the reversion (including the Ferry Boats and 
burgage rents) was purchased from Sir Charles William Molyneux, Bart., 
Lord Viscount Marlborough and Earl of Sefton in the Kingdom of Ireland 
(so created in 1771) for £2,250, from which time the Corporation has enjoyed 
all the privileges, perquisites, &c., of the fee-farm unmolested, and by this 
purchase got rid of a dominating landlord who, while placing every obstacle 
in the way of Liverpool’s progress, damaged his own interests by selling a 
property that must, even at this time, have shown unmistakable signs of a 
great future. 


This is as far as we need go, and having endeavoured to show the con- 
nection of this ancient Lordship, though perhaps somewhat cursorily, with 
the Domesday Survey, and also to give a history of the descent of the land 
between Ribble and Mersey such as the earliest documentary historical 
evidences obtainable provide, we will now supplement the same by a few 
remarks which will, we hope, not prove uninteresting (although they neces- 
sarily entail a little reiteration) and may possibly serve to clear away any 
doubts, or fill in vacancies which perchance have occurred to our readers 
in the preceding epitome, and will also have some explanatory bearing 
upon the Records shortly to be disclosed. 

Thus, from the period of the Conquest to the reign of Henry II., no 
mention whatever has been discovered of the Lordship by name, but it may 
be inferred from what has already been stated, that it remained an adjunct 
or Berewick of the principal Manor of West Derby, and consequently a parcel 
of the ancient royal demesne in common with the other territory contained 
in the comprehensive and significant term of “land between Ribble and 
Mersey.” 

The Kings, Henry 1. and Richard II., as well as King Jobn, were 
accustomed to draw largely upon the population of the Honour or County 
of Lancaster for the prosecution of their wars in Ireland. The advantage 
of the situation of Liverpool as a shipping place for troops and stores had 
become apparent at this early period, and the intercourse between the two 
countries gave the first impulse to the trade of the future Borough. 


It is surmised that King John, when Earl of Mortain, may in some of 
his visits to Ireland have gone or returned by way of Liverpool; or its 
favourable position for the creation of a port may have been represented 
to him by some of his Commanders, but as no positive evidence can be 
adduced in support of either of these hypotheses, it is useless to speculate 
further on the subject, still, it is quite evident, as will be shown hereafter 
by the Records themselves, that the infant Borough soon became useful 
for the transportation of warlike and other stores between the two countries. 

As respects the Corporation—the day after their incorporation by 
Henry II1., we find them in possession of the farm under its first or original 
Lease. The King’s lands between Ribble and Mersey, including Liverpool, 
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having been transferred to private hands in the same year (1229) the subse- 
quent leases are generally lost sight of, until the 30th Edward iMT., but 
occasional evidence of the occupation of the Farm by the Corporation is 
casually afforded. From this period (1357) to 27th Henry VI. (1448) the 
Corporation almost invariably held the Farm, though at a decreasing rent, 
and under the last Lease as Sub-lessees only. From this latter date, with 
very trifling exceptions, to the time of Philip and Mary, we find the Corpora- 
tion still apparently decreasing in importance and means, and occasionally 
holding a moiety of the farm as Sub-lessees. The great trial relative to the 
Farm between the Molyneux family and the Corporation, which took place 
during this last reign, must have further reduced their means, and brought 
_ them to that state-of pecuniary difficulty which their Records about this 
period so strongly testify. Happily subsequent instances and events point 
to an improvement in the trade of the port and we find the people boldly 
struggling against every adversity, with the gratifying result that their 
endeavours were crowned with success. 

Although Liverpool had been a Borough since 1229 no reference to 
the title of ‘‘ Mayor’ appears until 1352. Up to quite recently it has 
generally been accepted that the date of the first mention of a Mayor of 
Liverpool was 1356, when the King by his Letters Patent dated at West- 
minster on the rgth May (29th Edward III.) granted license to his beloved 
the Mayor, &c., of Liverpool, that they, notwithstanding the Statute of 
Mortmain, might acquire {ro of land, &c., by the year, which are holden of 
the Duke of Lancaster, and give and assign the said land, &c., to certain 
Chaplains to perform divine service every day for the souls of the faithful 
deceased in the Chapel of the Blessed Virgin Mary and St. Nicholas of Liver- 
pool, according to the ordination of the Mayor and Commonalty aforesaid. 
Further research amongst the Moore and Crosse Deeds, &c., by Mr. John 
Elton, of Liverpool, has resulted in disclosing an earlier deed dated 4th 
April, 1352, which was attested by William, the son of Adam, in his official 
capacity of Mayor of Liverpool, so that it would appear the long cherished 
belief in the title being first used in the King’s Letters Patent must be aban- 
doned in favour of the earlier deed, although the evidence there given 
appears only in the form of an attestation and adds but five years to the 
antiquity of the title. In both years, ¢g., 1351, when the Mayor would be 
elected, and 1356, when the license was granted, the same William, son of 
Adam (William Fitzadam) was Mayor, and we learn through Mr. Elton that he 
held that office no less than rr times between 1351 and 1378. No actual 
grant of the title of Mayor has ever been discovered, the above-mentioned 
Deed being the earliest document known which mentions the “ Mayor of 
Liverpool,” though not as a party to it, but subsequent deeds use the style 
“Mayor and Commonalty.”” This is corroborated by evidences extracted 
from the Royal, Ducal and Ecclesiastical Records, by which it appears that 
the title of Mayor, as applied to Liverpool’s Chief Magistrate, was adopted 
about the middle of King Edward III.’s reign, since which period it 
remained in use until 1893, when it was altered to “ Lord Mayor.” 
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Section I 
I55I TO 1600 


FTER the preceding rather lengthy yet hasty prelude, a diffidence 

is felt about interjecting further remarks with regard to the early 

history of Liverpool, having the consciousness that sufficient has 

been said to give a moderately fair idea of the position in which Liverpool 

stood at the time when a record of the Municipal transactions was com- 

menced, and thereafter continued in a more or less connected form down 
to the year 1835. * 

Owing to the nature of the work it is advisable to state that for con- 
venience sake the subject will be divided into six sections, the first five 
_ of which will each comprise a period of 50 years, the remaining one 35 years, 
and such further explanatory or other remarks as may be deemed necessary 
will be appended to or incorporated with the Records as they appear. 


The proceedings of Liverpool’s Municipal Rulers are officially recorded | | 


in a series of manuscript volumes commencing in January, 1551, and so_ 


continuing in almost unbroken sequence to the present time, first as dis- 
jointed Memoranda, but ultimately developing into a fairly good account 
of the Council’s transactions. The first of these volumes is unfortunately 
so eaten away and damaged by the decaying hand of Time that much 
interesting matter, though probably of a trifling nature, it is feared has 
been lost by reason of the illegibility of some, and the absence of other 
portions of the manuscript, but expert talent was in 1749 fortunately 
employed to decipher and copy the portions still legible, so that, as a result, 
we have to-day a fairly connected and intelligible account of the principal 
occurrences and episodes of that remote period, preserved in a record of 
which any town or city might be proud. Considering the great illiteracy 
of the age when these proceedings were first committed to paper, and the 
danger from total destruction through which they have at various times 
passed, it is remarkable that so excellent a record has been kept and pre- 
served of public business and of current events, especially during a period 
when such a formality would not appeal very strongly to the minds of the 
- officials of the time, much less suggest their preservation for the benefit 
or instruction of future generations and ages. Imperfect as this first 
volume is, it presents many interesting features and affords a comprehensive 
view of the habits and surroundings of the people in medieval times. We 
will endeavour, for the edification of our readers, to select from this source, 
some of the most curious, interesting, and instructive items, illustrative of 
the whole, in the hope that their perusal, either wholly or in part, will at 
least be the means of profitably and pleasantly employing a dull hour or 
two when opportunity or inclination serves. 
elope. 
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It may be well to mention here that when verbatim copies of the 
entries are not given (and this is largely avoided for the purpose of relieving 
our readers from the somewhat tedious task of deciphering the abbreviations 
and interpreting the obsolete words with which these early writings abound), 
the language of the Records will be adhered to as far as possible so as to 
preserve the quaintness of the phraseology used, and at the same time show 
the non-existence of grammatical rules. The extracts given will also 
illustrate, to some extent at least, an educational and general progress as 
time goes on, which cannot fail to be interesting. For instance, the improve- 
ment in the spelling of words, the peculiar construction of the sentences 
employed to express the ideas of the time, and other matters indicating. 
the habits and customs of the people will be interestingly apparent as 
we proceed. 

It is worthy of mention that many of the early entries are in Latin, 
a language which the recorders of these proceedings were evidently as 
familiar with, or even more correctly acquainted with, than they were with 
the mother tongue. 

We will now endeavour by extracts from these Records and other 
sources, to give an outline of Liverpool’s Municipal life under the old 
Common Council. 

The first entry in the Records of which we will take notice was made 
during the Mayoralty of Rauff Sekerston in January, 1550 (old style, which 
means January, 1551, as the new year did not then commence until the 
25th March), and is well adapted to serve as an example of the peculiar 
orthography of that period. We cannot therefore do better than quote 
it in full, so that a comparison may hereafter be made with the later extracts: 
It has reference to the appointment of a “‘ Customer,” or Collector of Customs 
and Dues, a very important official in the business of the town not only 
at that period, but for many years afterwards, and of whose work we will 
have much to say hereafter. The entry is in the following words :— 


““Hyt is condesendyd and agred before Rauff Sekrston, Mayr of Leverpoole 
afd, Tho’as More, Tho’as fayrclyff, Rogr Walker, Rauff Bayle, Nycolas 
Heye, Alexandr Garnet, Adam Pendylton and others that Gylbert Gardenr shall 
take entre of all shipps, boots & merchandyse that shall passe & repasse fro 
the ryver of Merse to all other porties & that they (the) sayd Gylbert shall make 
a trwe acompt & payme’t afore Rauff Sekrston & the Customers & also for 
the towns custu in iyke manr, and that he shall p’form the same he hath 
put in suertyes for to se hym that he shall do his dutye, that is to delyur or 
causse to be delyvrd all suche packs & mardyse (merchandise) as he shall receyve 
fro tyme to tyme & shall truly delyur or cawse to be delyurd to the owners of 
the same & to paye all dutyes belongyng to the Kyngs Custu and also the townes 
Custu. . . These be the names of them that be suertyes for Gylbert Gardener. 
By me Robt Corbet.”? 


ROBERT CORBET 


Robert Corbet, who signed this minute, was a man of great influence 
and standing in the town at that time. He was the leading merchant 
and greatest shipowner of his day, but ships at that period, it must be 
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remembered, were craft approximating in size or tonnage only to the fishing 
boats of the present day ; still they represented comparative wealth and 
enterprise then as much as do the larger vessels of the 20th century. This 
gentleman was Mayor five times between 1558 and 1573, and his name 
frequently occurs in the town’s Records, as will be hereafter seen, in con- 
nection with several important actions performed by him for the town’s 
good. He was closely associated in the town’s business with Rauff 
Sekerston, they twain being the most energetic and influential men the 
town then had. 


During the first four years of the recorded proceedings no information 
of interest is obtainable, the entries being principally devoted to recording 
bonds or recognizances entered into by various parties for the due per- 
formance of certain specified personal obligations. 


DISPUTES WITH LORD MOLYNEUX 


The numerous disputes, during this and subsequent periods, the Cor- 
poration had with the Molyneux family incurred much expense in defending 
the consequent law proceedings. As we will have much to say hereafter 
with regard to these disputes the present opportunity is taken of stating 
that the first reference made in the Records to this subject is contained in a 
Memorandum dated the 15th January, 1555 (1st and 2nd year of Philip and 
Mary) which informs us that “ divers matters were examined as accounts of 
officers and other necessaries and causes, how to answer Sir Richard Molyneux 
and his son and heir apparent William Molyneux, Student at Gray’s Inn at 
London, where nothing was established for that intent and purpose, but 
further treaty was had to stay the appearance at London this term.” This 
entry does not disclose much information, but it at least serves to show 
that the Corporation were alive to the troubles before them and cautiously 
took time to consider the lines to be adopted for meeting the antagonistic 
attitude assumed by the Molyneux family. To meet the expenses incurred 
on this application and for the discharge of other liabilities the Assembly 
(the Council of the day) on the 16th April, 1555, agreed that a Cess or Ley 
of the value of £24. 2s. od. should be gathered to meet the expenses of the 
ex-Mayor (Roger Walker) and Richard Lee, who had attended in London 
on the town’s business, &c., ‘‘ as also for the expenses and costs made afore 
this present Assembly at three sundry times of meeting with Sir Richard 
Molyneux, Kt., Lawrence Ireland, Master John Grymsdiche and other men 
of Law.” ‘ This ley was estimated to produce £25. 6s. 1d., and the particulars 
relating to every person liable to be rated were given in two rolls of paper 
to the Bailiffs, but the amount gathered only realised £16. 5s. 7d. 


In explanation of this mode of raising money it may be well to say that 
the inhabitants were not subject to regular rates and taxes such as we 
know them, but whenever a special or particular expenditure had to be 
provided for, either municipal or national, a Ley or Tax was imposed upcen 
the property owners to meet the emergency. 
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CHARITABLE BEQUEST 


On the 26th April, 1555, is recorded a devise of property to the Church. 
One William Smythe appeared before the Assembly and ** presented, shewed, 
and delivered oone Wyll in parchmt. approbate ” whereby it appeared that 
certain Copyhold lands and Burgage lands were given to certain intents for 
the benefit of the Chapel of St. Nicholas, of Liverpool, to the Parochial 
Church of Walton,and to the Chapel of ‘“ Waretre.” These lands were 
left by Thomas Gylle, of Liverpool, whose Will was dated in 1525. The 
Will, together with the Title deeds of the property, was delivered to the 
custody and keeping of Richard Smyth (presumably a relative) in the posi- 
tion of a Trustee, who was to hold the same during the term of the life natural 
of the said William Smyth, and after the decease of the latter, to hand them 
over to the Mayor, &c., “ which shall please God here then to bear office,” 
in the meantime the Trustee enters into a promise to do so. The entry 
terminates with these words: “In Wyttenesse wheareof the said Richard 
haath made his affirme the day and year aforesaid, in presence of this holle 
Assemblie. Signed with his mark.” 


CONSTITUTION OF CORPORATION 


At this early period the public business was transacted by a “ local 
government,” which consisted of the Mayor, two Bailiffs, twelve Aldermen, 
and all the Burgesses in Common Hall assembled. Persons admitted to the 
freedom were to appear before this assembly, and in the case of those who 
made default and did not give their due attendance upon the Mayor, and did 
not keep their Assembly days, being lawfully summoned and warned thereof, 
were to lose and forfeit the whole fine (6s. 8d.) which was of old custom, and 
then new established, such fines to be levied without delay or mercy. 
This order was, however, repealed in 1558. 

The following modernised entry from the proceedings of the Assembly 
held on the 12th August, 1555, during the Mayoralty of Sir William Norres 
will serve to illustrate this custom :— 


“Ttem.—It is ordered by this Assembly that all and every such person and 
persons as were absent and did give no attendance upon Mr. Mayor the last Fair 
day which was St. James the Apostle 1555, shall pay their amerciaments (fines) 
without any delay according to the Estreats and Levy books, to the Bailiffs given 
in charge, that is to wit, Mr. Seckerston for his absence 2s. and any other Commoner 
and free burgess 12d. a piece ; the Commoners not being free for this time pardoned, 
to whom it is given in charge that they and any of them shall give their attendance 
in like manner of wise as other free burgesses ought to do. And also it is further 
ordered that whosoever hereafter to come doth make default and giveth not his 
due attendance according to the laudable manner and custom shall be merced 
in 6s. 8d. which shall be levied upon him and his goods and chattels without any 
mercy, unless he have such reasonable excuse as the bench and the Council shall 
upon their discretion allow and admit for good and reasonable.” 


It will be noticeable throughout that fines invariably took the form of 
fractions of a f, such as 20d., 3s. 4d., 6s. 8d., and so on, the latter amount 
being very common, and in this case it will be observed that Rauff Seckerston 
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—Mayor in ‘15 50—afterwards M.P. for Liverpool and the most prominent 
and influential Burgess of his time, was fined double the amount levied upon 
any other Commoner. 


CLERK AND SCHOOLMASTER’S WAGES 


A curious order was made at this Assembly whereby eight gentlemen 
were appointed, two for each of their streets, which were Water Street 
Castle Street, Dale Street, and Juggler Street. They were to “ move their 
neighbours for the Clerk’s Wages, that is to say, Wages for Nicholas Smith 
our Clerk of the Chapel and teacher of their children. The proceeds of 
this collection were to be paid to him during his life and also the moiety or 
one half of the Corn Market ; in default of his having one half of the Corn 
Market he was to be paid 30s., the whole transaction to be secured to him 
by deed sealed with the Common Seal and kept in the Common Coffer (Town 
Chest), which was done later on, at an assembly of the Congregation in the 
Common Hall (“of olde tyme called Ladye Hall.’’). 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


A curious entry appears under date 28th September, 1555, relative to 
the nomination of a Member of Parliament for Liverpool. Liverpool was 
entitled to send two representatives, one of whom it was customary for the 
Assembly to nominate, the other to be selected by the Sheriff of Lancashire 
in right of the Duchy. On this occasion a deed was passed under the Common 
Seal wherein Sir Richard Sherburne, Kt. and Steward to the Earl of Derby, 
was inserted as the Assembly’s nominee and a blank left for the other to be 
nominated by the Chancellor of the Duchy at Westminster. It is then 
stated that Adam Pendleton carried the Indenture or deed to the Castle at 
Lancaster and presented the same to the Under-Sheriff at the election time 
of Knights of Shire for the Parliament, who would not receive it, but the said 
Adam brought it home again and delivered it to Mr. Thomas More, then 
Deputy-Mayor, and on the Saturday then next being the 51h October, he 
rode towards London on the town’s business, partly, and took it with him. 
And Master Sekerston rode towards London with him, where Master More 
tarried till after Parliament and Term were ended, so that he came not home 
till Monday next afore Christmas; at which time of his peing at London 
he obtained the Grand Charter (Philip and Mary) of this town, ready to the 
sealing to be finished against the 12th day of Christmas then next, which 
came to pass and good comfort for the town (Laus Deo) as appeareth by the 
Act itself, &c. 

Can it be that the recorder of this entry was so delighted to chronicle 
the receipt of the “Grand Charter”’ that he altogether forgot the main 
object of hismemorandum, viz., the nomination orselection of a Parliamentary 
representative > Certain it is that we are left entirely in the dark as to the 
result of Mr. More’s mission to London or who was nominated on behalf of 
the Duchy to represent Liverpool. This is by no means an isolated instance 
of the failure on the part of the recorder to complete his record. * 
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IMPRISONMENT OF HUGH DAWBIE 


On the 18th October, 1555, Thomas More was elected: Mayor. He was 
at the time in London and does not appear to have returned until the 22nd 
December, being sworn into office on the following day. On Christmas Eve he 
issued the usual Proclamation for the holding of the Great Leet and Portmote 
Court on the gth January following, which was held accordingly. In the 
meantime Sir Richard Molyneux, who was Farmer of the town and claimed 
the rights to the issues, profits, tolls, &c., obtained Injunctions against the 
Mayor, Bailiffs., &c., restraining them from collecting these dues, which 
Injunctions were served in the Chapel on New Year’s day by certain of Sir 
Richard’s Agents, 

Acting upon these injunctions obtained from the Duchy Court, Hugh 
Dawbie and his son collected the tolls on Sir Richard’s behalf, and the 
consequence of their so doing is thus recorded. 


“On Saturday next being the 4th day of January (1556) Hugh Dawbie and his 
son John Dawbie took upon them to take and receive the Corn of the Market 
contrary to the laudable use and custom, &c., and also gathered toll of the ‘ flesh- 
bords’ which had not been seen within the 12 days of Christmas thentofore, 
&c., for taking of the which Corn, scarcely in estimation worth 14d., the Mayor and 
others with him, put Hugh Dawbie in ward, and there kept him night and day 
until Saturday in the cleansing days of Lent that year, which was the 22nd day of 
February, the which day came Nichs Rygbie and other servants to Sir Richard 
Molyneux, and showed commandment from the Chancellor of the 
Duchy in Westminster for the deliverance of the said Dawbie, in which 
meanwhile the Clerk of the Chapel gathered the Corn of the Market for this Term 
quietly ; and the said 22nd day order was taken between Mr. Walker, then eldest 
Alderman in the town, and being at that time bailiff, with Sir Richard Molyneux’s 
servants, that Gilbert Robinson should gather the said Corn and keep it indifferently 
(t.e., impartially) until further proofs were known of the Mayor’s doings, as then 
not returned from London, and so did. And then Mr. Mayor came from London 
and Mr, Robert, his brother, with him the Sunday night then next, after tarrying 
at Terbock, and absenting him from the town all that week, and the Friday in 
the same week did Mr. Mayor meet a dozen persons of the town at Aterpole (Otters- 
pool) in Toxteth Park, where he declared to them much of his mind about things 
then necessary, &c., and there shewed them the new Confirmation.” 


This would no doubt be the Inspeximus of the Charter by Philip 
and Mary dated 4th January, 1556. 

Having been incarcerated in the Fleet prison for some time, as we 
shall shortly see, and his action with regard to Dawbie being thus legally 
condemned, it can be quite understood that the Mayor would not be in a 
very pleasant frame of mind, on his return home. 


The entry just quoted somewhat anticipates events and really destroys 
the continuity of a relation of the occurrences of this important episode, 
but it is anticipated that no difficulty will be experienced in following the 
details of the cause as they are here set out. 

On the Saturday following the holding of the Portmoot Court (r1th 
January) the Mayor went to London on ordinary town’s business, little 
expecting the punishment that awaited him there. 
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A curiously descriptive entry is made of the proceedings of Sir Richard’s 
party on the day of the Mayor’s departure, as follows :— 

“‘ At whiche sayde Sayterdaye the XIth of January, &c., came Nichs Rygbye 
srvnte to Sr Ryc. Molineux, &c., with many others to the High Crosse in Livrpole 
and thear madea noyes as ready to have gyven somons & warnyny for a Courte 
to be holdyn, &c. At whiche noyes hearyng, Maystr Walker, in absce of Mayst 
Mayre, Rauffe Sekerston, Alderma Rauffe Barlowe & Thomas Bolton, balyfts, 
beyng present in the Marcket, came to the sayd nowyes (noise), demaunding & 
askying what they had theare to doe, to p’sume to make anye suche noyes, & they 
not beyng p’vie theareof & soe stopped theym for any further p’cedyng in that 
behallffe at that tyme, for the which p’hibicon l’res were directyd (by Mr. Molineux 
and his councellors) to the Chauncllor of the Duchie & laid agaynst Mayst Mayre 
in the Duchie Chamber at Westmr at the tyme of pleadyng his mattrs theare 
which were to the great detrament & hyndraunce of his mattr, as playnly p’vyd, 


for theare upon was he comittyd to the fleete the fryddaye wheare he restyd tyll 
the Tuysdaye next aftr.” ; 


From this entry it would appear that the Mayor was committed to 
the Fleet prison solely because Sir Richard’s party was prohibited from 
summoning the Court, but, although the Records do not state the fact, it 
really arose out of the circumstance of Hugh Dawbie’s imprisonment. 
Hugh Dawbie had been a member of the Council, and was a gentleman 
apparently not of the most pacific disposition, as he was presented for 
making various assaults upon the Serjeant and others. At this time it 
will be seen he was in the service of Sir Richard Molyneux. It will here 
be necessary to retrace our steps a little to see what happened prior to this 
outbreak between the two parties, which will in some measure account 
for the treatment meted out to Dawbie. 

At an Assembly held on the 12th August, 1555, it was considered 
whether on account of his (Dawbie’s) pugnacious tendencies and the part 
he took in favouring Sir Richard’s cause, he was worthy to be of the Council 
or to have any favour or liberty of the Guild as other freemen. The 
Assembly unanimously decided against him, and he was thereupon degraded 
and expelled the Council and from his freedom for ever, unless he be restored 
by the High Council of the Realm. 

Another entry at the same Assembly of some significance states that 
the Mayor stated that it was not convenient to declare there of all things 
which were done in the town’s business at London, forasmuch as he well 
perceived all in the whole house were not to be credited and trusted, &e, 
Dawbie was present at this meeting and it is probable that some of his 
party were there also, for although there was no protest made against the 
proceedings, there was evidently a division in the Council. A serious 
complaint was made by the Mayor against the Bailiffs touching the remiss- 
ness in the collection of tolls, which has a great bearing upon this case. 
It is stated in these words :— 

“Itm.—At this Assembly (12th August) Master Mayor declared the disobedience 
of the Bailiffs, and especially the Bailiff Corbet, and for his disobedience he declared 
that he might have sealed up the Bailiff Corbet’s doors and taken his goods into 


his custody and the town’s, besides other punishment, and partly the Bailiff Martin, 
for that they did not interprise together the Tolls of the Fair the second day whereas 
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Master Molineux had gathered the Tolls of the Cattle Fair, afore, all which offences 
and grievances were omitted and let slip as vacant upon example and hereafter to 
come to be had in remembrance what officers ought to do, &c.” 


The immediate consequence of Dawbie’s imprisonment was a retaliatory 
proceeding against the Mayor by Sir Richard Molyneux, which took the 
form of proceedings at Quarter Sessions held at Wigan on the 13th January, 
1556, when the Mayor, Bailiffs, &c., were indicted for keeping the Leet 
and Portmote Court—for imprisoning Hugh Dawbie for gathering Corn 
in the Market and for prohibition of the Proclamation, but the Records are 
silent as to the result. Probably the arrest of the Mayor in London put 
a stop to these proceedings, for it was not until the 11th February, 1556, 
that upon making his humble submission to the Court he was released 
and discharged. Damages were claimed as well for the wrongful imprison- 
ment of Dawbie as for the loss of his services to Lord Molyneux, but the 
Mayor and one of his Counsel prayed openly in Court that he (the Mayor) 
might be discharged from any damages for the imprisonment and that 
the Farmers and Dawbie might be allowed to take their remedy at Common 
Law for such imprisonment, and Counsel on both sides agreeing, the Court 
ordered accordingly. Here the matter seems to have died a natural death. 


MOLYNEUX DISPUTES 


Law proceedings between Sir Richard Molyneux and the Corporation 
relative to the holding of Courts and taking the profits thereof, the tolls 
and stallage of Markets and Fairs and other perquisites, appear to have 
continued for some two or three years, until, there is every probability, 
that through the mediation of some of the neighbouring gentry, or that 
tired of law and suffering under the consequent charges, or possibly con- 
vinced, though against their will, of the justice of the Farmers’ claims to 
these profits, the Corporation, perhaps wisely, proceeded to an arrangement 
by way of compromise, but no mention of such mediation or arrangement 
is made in the Corporation Records. Certain accounts and payments to 
Lord Molyneux passed at the audit in discharge of various obligations, 
and charges at this time would lead to the supposition that some satisfactory 
settlement had been arrived at if only of a temporary nature. 


LEASE OF 1557 


Presumably in connection with this arrangement the Lease granted 
to the Corporation by Sir Richard Molyneux and his son William, dated 
7th October, 1557, which was for one year only; but to continue in force 
from year to year thereafter at the option of the parties (see introduction) 
was obtained, but was not disclosed to the Council until 1565, when, on 
the 14th December it was brought in by Mr. Robert Corbet and presented 
palam omnibus, together with other documents bearing on the same subject. 
It is impossible to suggest a motive or reason for the suppression of the 
existence of this Lease for so long a period as eight years or why it was not 
disclosed immediately after its execution, but the words “‘ palam omnibus,” 
used on its production, certainly imply that the document was unknown 
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to the burgesses at large prior to that occasion. The Counterpart of that 
Lease, sealed by the Corporation with their original Seal (Okill states), 
remained in the possession of the Molyneux family until the year 1830, 
when it was entrusted to him, and at his request, by the kindness of the 
Earl of Sefton in 1839, was allowed to be placed amongst the Records 
of the Corporation. It is a matter of deep regret that by some mischance 
it has disappeared. Not only on account of the interest attaching to the 
document itself, but by reason of its bearing a perfect impression of the 
first Common Seal of Liverpool, which differs in some particulars from 
that now in use, it would have been a valuable addition to the collection 
of historic documents now in the possession of the Corporation. 


OATHS 


Our readers will probably be familiar with the formula of taking the 
Oath in a Court of Justice at the present day, a procedure which is by 
most people considered merely a matter of form, and may possibly at some 
future time fall into desuetude altogether. Anyhow, in these ancient days, 
almost all functions of a public or official character were performed under 
oath, but whether the oaths were considered seriously or taken in a 
perfunctory manner we are unable to say. Whatever views the parties 
taking the oaths may have held, it cannot be denied that the intentions 
of those who prescribed this mode of eliciting the truth, whether applied 
to the testimony of witnesses or to the faithful performance of official 
duties, were to a large extent commendable. The following extract from 
the Records, which appears to be a direction to someone (presumably 
the Judge of the Court), to admonish the Jury as to their responsibilities, 
is well worth recording. The Mandate is not addressed to anyone in 
particular, nor is its source disclosed, and although somewhat lengthy, 
the principles it enunciates and the unique and quaint way in which those 
principles are set forth induces us to give a copy verbatim :— 


“‘ After the great inquest be sworne, wyll them to stond together and here yor 
Charge: And before you gyve the Charge unto them, ye must declare unto them 
for th’ avoydyng of p’jurie ye will p’tlie reherse to them the dangr of an Oothe as 
followeth : ffirst in the laying yor hand upon the booke to sweare trulie to inquire 
& truelie to present all suche thyngs as ye shall have in Charge, and not to let 
for favor love or dread, malice, for affecon of any ma[n] as God maye helpe you & 
the holie contents of the booke. Ye must consider that whosoever wilfullie for- 
sweareth hymselffe he utterlie forsakyth Godds m’cies, goodness, & truth, the 
merities of his nativitie, lyffe, & passion, his dethe, his Resurreccon & Ascension 
& Refusyth forgyvenes of, synnes, the joyies of heaven and doyth betake hym 
selffe whollie to the Devill srvice, the Maystr of lies, falsehode and p’jurie, p’vokyng 
the great indignacon & Curse of God agaynst hym in this lyffe and the terrible 
wrath & Judgemt of God in the daye of Judgemt. Therefore call unto yor 
remembraunce the high majestie of Almighty God desyryng hym of his bowntefull 
grace soe to indue you wth his grace & wisdom as ye may onlie [have] the truth 
before yor eies, secludyng all favor and affeccon to any p’tie. Secondlie the Oathe 
wch ye doe take so yt ye doe it wth judgment & not rashelie or unadvisedlie 
but soberlie Consideryng what an oath [is]. Thyrdlie, The oathe that ye doe 
Swere moost be in Rightuousnes that is for the verie love & zeale and for 
the defence of Innocencie to the mayntenaunce of truthe and Rightuousnes all 
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p’fright or disprofeight, all love or favor, all frendshipp & kynred leyd apart, 
and this yor oothe havyng these iij Condicons is a p’te of Gods Glorie wch we 
are bound to gyve hym by his Comandme’t & thus by lawfull oothies, comyn 
lawiesare kept unviolated, Justice is indifferentlie ministred, innocent p’sons, orphans 
& wydowies & poore me{n] are defendyt fro murdre oppressors & thyves that 
they suffer noe wronge nor take harme. Alsoe by lawfull oothies mutual societie 
amitie & good ordre is kept continuallie in all Comonalites as borowghies, Cities 
& Townes, and by lawful oothies malefactours are srchyd owt, wrong doers are 
punished and they which sustayne wronge are restored to theyr right. Therefore 
lawfull swearying cannot be evill wch bryngyth unto us soe manye godlie & 
necessarie comodities. Thus ye have herd what p’perties & comodities a lawfull 
oothe hath and ye also have herd how much God doyth hate p’jurie & what 
p’nishmt God hath p’pared for falsse swerers and p’jured p’sons. Wherefore 
earnestlie call for Grace & goe together.” 

No extract we shall be able to produce, no record we can place before 
our readers, will so vividly convey to the minds of present-day beings the 
existence of such excellent doctrines as found expression in the exalted, 
ethereal exhortation of someone who thus boldly laid down a moral code 
and preached an eloquent sermon on the subject of oaths at a period when 


perhaps a laxity in their observance was more the rule than the exception. 


DETENTION OF SHIPS 


In 1557-8 a Royal Command dated 6th February, was received, 
addressed to the Mayor (Thomas More) and others, issued by the Authorities 
in London, which stated that the Queen (Mary), being informed that not 
only the French and Scots, our enemies, but also others by their instigation, 
‘“‘do make great preparation, as is supposed, to attempt some enterprise 
against Her Grace’s Realms, hath therefore thought it convenient for the 
defence of the same to take order that immediately stay be made of all 
kind of ships and vessels being her subjects presently within this Realm, &c. 
Wherefore these shall be not only to desire you but also in Her Highness 
behalf straightly to charge and command you that forthwith upon sight 
hereof you warn and straightly charge and all owners of ships and other 
kinds of vessels within your Port and the Creeks belonging to the same, 
that none of them pass the seas into any foreign realms after the receipt 
of these letters. without special license as you will answer at your uttermost 
perils.” —The number of ships and their tonnage, together with the number 
of mariners and seafaring men, were also to be certified. 

In compliance with this command the Mayor on the 13th February 
certified that there were two ships within the Port and Haven belonging 
to the town—one of 100 and the other of 50 tons—with seven other smaller 
vessels and four others of from 10 to 30 tons expected to arrive, and of 
mariners, &c., 200, who obtained their livelihood by the sea. The document 
concludes with these peculiar words: “and thus the Holy Ghost allways 
preserve your Lordship with much success and honour.’ This Return 
does not present Liverpool as a Port of much consequence, but meagre 
as its flotilla then was, it had yet to sink to greater depths, as we shall 


see when a like inventory of the ships belonging to the port is taken in the 
year 1565. 
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TRANSPORT FOR KING’S MESSENGER 


Shortly after this (March) Rauff Knight, described as a servant to 
our loving friend Sir Henrie Sydneye, Kt., Lord Justice of Ireland, arrived 
armed with a letter by the King and Queen’s authority (Philip and Mary) 
requiring the Mayor to furnish him with two able post horses for himself 
and guide and a convenient vessel for his transportation into the said 
realm (Ireland) at reasonable prices. 


THE ELDER PRECEDENTS 


There now follows a large number of “ Precedents,’ or Bye-laws, 
dating from the time of Henry VIII. (about 1541), which were presented 
by the Mayor in an old book, to the Assembly, and no doubt they formed 
the basis upon which the laws of the town were afterwards framed. The 
quaint orthography in which they are written, as well as the subjects with 
which they deal, render them very curious reading. A few examples on 
various topics, however, must suffice, for obvious reasons, but before giving 
these examples we will quote the opening paragraphs as they appear in 
the Records, so as to impart a clear idea of the source from which these 
Bye-laws originated. 


“‘Item,.—Wheareas at this Assemblie Mr. Mayre p’sentyd an old booke of 
p’sidence wch was escribed, extracted owt of th’elder p’sidents of the towne by 
thand of Alexandr Rughleye, then Recorder here, as aperryth by the same and 
thiese be they verry words of p’face of the same. 

“«Thiese p’sidences was corrected & drawen owt of div’se old p’sidencs 
in the xxxijth yeare of the Raigne of Kyng Henry th’eyght, Thomas Hoghton 
then Mayre, Rauff baylyff and Rauff Sekerston balyfts.’ 

“Jnp’mis.—It is ordered and decreyd by the Great Inquest of the sayd Towne 
in manr & fourme insuyng, that is to saye, ffirst it is ordered & decreyed yt 
Mr. Mayre for the tyme beyng shall p’secute all thyngs hereafter p’sentyd, to the 
best of his power and according to his othe.” 


Amongst the items enumerated in these old precedents are many 
curiosities in the way of law-making, and much as we would like to parade 
them all before the view of our readers, we are constrained, by the fear 
of weariness, to limit ourselves to quoting a few of the most interesting :— 


“Item, It is ordered that Mr. Mayre for the tyme beyng shall yerely cause all 
the Church lands & ten’ts to be viewed as often tymes as nede shall, and wyth 
hym his brethern and XII. of the moost honest men of the town view and se the 
same soe that there be noe wast or decaye therein, &c. 

“ Also it is ordered & decread by authoritye aforesayd yt Mr. Mayre shall take 
his bretherin and all the burgs of the towne with him & ev’y VII. yers or oftener 
if nede require, to walk & make p’ambulacons abowte the fraunchises of the 
sayd Towne to th’ entent ev’y burges & burgess mey well knowe the circuite 
thereoff. 

“ And alsoe it is ordered that the Pryest (Priest) of Saynet Johns Aulter for 
the tyme beyng, dayly shall saye Masse betwene the owre of V. and VI. of the Clocke 
in the mornyng, to th’entent that all labourers & well disposed people mynded 
to have masse maye come to ye Churche to here masse, at the sayd owre. 

“« Alsoe that ev’y Bocher kyllyng flesshe wythin the towne shall bryng & carie 
forthe of the towne the Garbage theareof upon payne of ev’y tyme not soe doyng 


ijd. 
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“ Alsoe yt noe Barckers leave theyre beasts hornes, neyther the feete nor shanckes 
therof & others fells or skyns in noe p’te of the strete, upon payne of ev’y 
tyme soe doyng ijd. : 

: “ Alsoe that noe srvnte nor apprentice playe at Cards, dice, bowlies, nor other 

unleafull games, invented or to be inventyd, upon payne of ev’y tyme VId. & 

the rescettors theareof, for ev’y tyme XIId., &c. 

“And allsoe that all Burgesies & inhabitaunts shall wekely make cleane 
theyr entries & the strete before theyre door, upon payne of ev’y tyme ijd. 

“Item that ev’y p’son or p’sons shall kepe theyre Swyne Rynged all tyms of the 
yere uppon payne of ev’y tyme ijd. 

“Item that ev’y p’son that plowghs enye of the wayes (roads) belongyng to the 
towne aftr knowledge to theym gyven by the balyffs for the tyme beying to forfette 
for everye tyme XIId.” 

A number of similar Bye-laws relating to agricultural matters, both 
as regards stock and produce, are given, and are more or less of a very 
restrictive character, amongst which appear the following :— 

“ Item—that no p’son nor p’sons from henceforth do lay any of their Flax or 
Hemp in any path about the town upon pain of every time 20d. 

“Item yt yff eny p’son or p’sons deal or bargain eny Grayne or Corne on the 
Marcket daye affore the Marcket bell be rung, to forfett the sayd Corne. 

“Item that noe p’son or p’sons of the Countrie shall buye eny Grayne or Corne 
in the M’keth unto oone owre after the Marcket bell be rongyn. 

‘‘Item that the Mayre for the tyme beyng and his brethren shall yerelye from 
henceforthe onyst a yere view the Churche walls and se theym sufficientlie repayred 
yerlye. 

“Item yt noe p’son or p’sons, not beyng free, shall not from hensforthe brewe to 
sell, upon payne of ev’y tyme 12d. 

“Itm yt ev’y Bowcher do or cause to be done theyr shopps made cleyne onyst 

a weeke, weekelye, uppon payne of ev’y defalte iiijd.” 

To summarise a few others: No person was to harbour beggars or 
vagabonds on pain of 6s. 8d. The Burgesses and inhabitants of the town 
and their servants were to be ready and wait on the Mayor at all Fairs 
and upon certain Feast days in their best array and best weapons and the 
Mayor’s “ Peers”’ and the Bailiffs in their Gowns upon pain of 2s. No 
person was to suffer his Mastiff dog or dogs to go into the street or into 
men’s houses unmuzzled in the night on pain of 6d. No suspected person 
was to walk or go in the streets after 9 o’clock at night'upon pain of imprison- 
ment and fine at the Mayor’s will and pleasure. All burgesses were to 
appear before the Mayor on command concerning any business of the 
town or the Church or be fined 6d., and if they did not diligently labour 
in the town and Church work when required, to pay 6d. 

The six following items have their foundation in these old precedents: 


FISHING INDUSTRY 


Liverpool has been described as a poor fishing village, and doubtless 
at this unprosperous time in its history it merited the title. Fishing at 
first glance may not strike one as a great element in the maintenance of 
a town, but on reflection it will be found that throughout all time, so far 
as we have information on the subject, the avocation of fishermen has held 
a high place in the enterprises of our islands, and in later years this particular 
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pursuit has become of national importance, enlisting an activity on the 
part of the Government which has done much to foster and safeguard 
what has been described as one of our greatest and most important industries. 
Who, having seen the large fishing fleet at sea off the North or North-East 
Coast of Scotland, will not realise the immense amount of capital invested 
in the fitting out of vessels to pursue this calling 7 It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the labours of our fishermen produce a return annually of 
many thousands of pounds sterling, and when we consider the risks they 
run and the hardships they endure in following this hazardous occupation 
of reaping the harvest of the sea, we certainly cannot do less than wish 
them joy of the fruits of their labours. The land offers few inducements 
for fresh or new enterprises, but the sea always was, and remains, as Homer 
truly observed, “‘ unploughed.” This, then, was a matter which affected 
Liverpool very largely at the time of which we write, and though the town 
has long since ceased to be reliant upon this as a staple industry, or affected 
by this trade to any appreciable extent, it is worthy of note that a large 
amount of business in that line still remains. 

Thanks to the favourable geographical situation of our good old town 
this industry was of great value to the burgesses, but the piscatorial fraternity 
were not apparently of very pacific habits, judging from the following 
precedent :— 


“Item, it is ordered & decreyed that ev’y p’son & p’sons that may happe to 
come & repayre to the towne of Liv’pole to fysshe or make fysshe & 
makyth eny fraye wthin the towne or libertyes thereof to forfett ev’y tyme 
XXs. and for ev’y bloode sheddyng a Cs. (100s.) duryng tyme of fysshyng. 

“Item that ev’y fyssher & fysshers or eny other p’son that doyth shoote off 
theyr netts ovr eny other mens netts to forfett ev’y tyme VIs. VIIId.” 


é 


PLAGUE 


A provision was made against infection from the Plague to the effect 
that all persons who might happen to be visited with the Pestilence should 
depart out of their houses and make their cabins on the Heath, and remain 
there from Lady Day until St. Michael’s Day, and during the remainder 
of the year to live in the back part of their houses and keep the doors and 
windows shut on the street side until the Mayor gave them license to open 
them, and no fires were to be lighted except between 12 and 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon, &c. 


SANITATION 


That sanitary arrangements were not entirely overlooked may be 
gleaned from the following precedent, which, while allowing ample time 
for performance, imposed a heavy penalty for neglect :— 


“Item, it is ordered by the authoritie aforesayd that all Myddyngs in the 
Watter Strete shalbe avoyded affore the feast Easter, upon payne of XIIis. iijd. 
“Item, yt noe p’sone nor p’sons do cast forthe of theyr awne howseseny asshes 


not quenched & slecked wt watter or otherwyse, &c., upon payne of ev’y tyme 
iijd.” 
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TANNING 


Tanners and Shoemakers were closely looked after, as several orders 
were made for the supervision of their trades. The Mayor and the Bailiffs 
were to go to every Barckehowse (tannery) in the town and see there 
be no sheep fells nor horse hides in tanning, tanned, or to be tanned upon 
pain of forfeiture. The Mayor was to appoint two men of the art and 
tanners’ craft and swear them that they should see the leather that Shoe- 
makers do occupy be surely and lawfully “ barcked” (tanned) within 
the town. The Mayor to appoint a Tanner and a Shoemaker and swear 
them to see truly that the “ Leder ” (leather) that the Shoemakers make 
shoes of, be well and lawfully curried and licored with train (oil) and grease 
as it ought to be, and in like wise to search the leather of the country that 
it be well and sufficiently ‘‘ barcked, tanned, and sealyd” according to 
the Statutes of Parliament. Also that the Mayor cause Proclamation to 
be made at the Cross, that no Shoemakers of the Country do bring ‘“‘ Shone ”’ 
to sell in Liv’pole Market made of horse hides or of unlawful barcked leather, 
to forfeit them for the first time, for the second time to forfeit the Shoes 
and pay a fine, and for the third offence to be imprisoned and banished 
the Market for selling any Shoes, at the Mayor’s discretion. 


UNEMPLOYED 


In those days, no less than in our own, the idle and lazy, like the poor, 
seem to be ever present, and having in mind some recent disclosures with 
regard to the refusal of some of the “unemployed ”’ to accept work when 
offered to them, the following order will be interesting :-— 


“Item, the Great Inquest doyth ordre & decre that Mr. Mayre & the balyffs 
shall srche the towne as oft as nede shall require for Idle p’sons, able to worcke 
& labuor & do not: & cause theym & ev’y of theym to worcke & labour or els to 
avoyde the towne & not to come in agayne except to labor uppon payne of imp’son- 
ment & other ponysohemet accordyng to the Kyng’s Statuts thereof made, &c.” 


Before passing on from these curious orders we will just quote two, 
with regard to suspects :— 


“Item, yt noe suspected p’son nor p’sons walke nor goe in the strets after [Xne 
of the clocke in the nyght uppon payne of imp’sonment and fyne at Mayster 
Mayres will & pleasure. 

“Ttem, it is ordered by the sayd Inquest & Courte that Mr. Mayre for the 
tyme beyng shall cause p’clamacon to be made ev’y quarter of yere at the Highe 
Crosse that not eny suspected p’sone nor p’sons after nyne of the Clocke in the 
nyght shall not walke but rest and keep theym in theyr hoosts howses uppon payne 
of imp’somme’t by the space of and lykewyse theyr hoosts for sufferyng 
theym to goe forthe of theyr howsies to suffer lyke payne & make lawfull fine at 
the Mayrs pleyasure the tyme beyng, &c.” 


How discrimination was to be made between these suspects and the 
ordinary law-abiding burgesses is a matter known only to the framers of 
the laws, and it may be inferred from the absence of any mention in these 
Records, so far, to a system or effort at street lighting, their detection, 
on dark nights at least, would be a difficult matter even to the most alert. 
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COMMON COUNCIL 
One more item of these Precedents and we have done. As it is the first 


mention of a body in the nature of a Common Council its omission would 
be unpardonable. 


“Itm it is agreyd, ordered & decreyd by the Mayre & his brethern wth the 
full consent of all the holle Assemblie of the sayd Burgesies that theare shalbe ev’y 
yeare named, elected & choosyn XII of the burgesies for the Cominaltie to ordre 
& decre all thyngs necessarie for the Comyn weale of the towne wth th’ assent of 
the Mayre, his bretheryn & the baliffs for the tyme beyng.” 


Thus ends these peculiar Precedents, but immediately following is an 


entry giving the Assembly’s views with regard to their application to. 
existing circumstances, viz. :— 


“In consideracon wheareof, that is to wete, after all whiche p’sentacons & 
ordinacons heretofore of old & auncient Mayrs, Baylyffs, & Burgesies o’r (our) 
p’decessors rehersed & thus Renewed & for o’r better memorie Repetid as 
aforesaid, and at & in this p’sent Assemblie & daye of congregacon & wyth o’r 
gud & deliberate advise powndered & weyed fyndyng gud mattr theareby’ 
further to p’cede in lyke p’cedyngs for the como weale of o’r sayd Towne, have 
thowght good further to devise by the holle consent & asse’t of this Assemblie 
as hereaftr ensuyth, & therfor Jentyl readr—turne leaffe—” 


On turning over the leaf as directed we find the following entry of 
Assembly’s proceedings :— 


*‘Assemblie Daye obsrved frydday in Wytson weke (1558). Itm for soemuche 
as all earthlie thyngs have theyr naturall mutations, alteracons, & chaungs, It is 
now this p’sent Assemblie daye, by & wyth the full assent & consente of the 
holle Assemblie agreed, ordered & decreyed that for this p’sent yeare, untyll the 
next eleccon, thear shalbe XVI. p’sons whoese name be hereaftr expressed, to take 
theyme adaye to sitt upon, heare & understand all thyng & thyngs to theym 
p’sented & for want of present’t to be by theym inquyred of, all accompts pay- 
ments & all other thyng & thyngs, whatsoevr it or they be, in eny wyese 
alledged for the Comyn weale of this towne & aftr all the prmiss herd & understand, 
to determyne & decree suche ordre & orders as they shall thynck upon theyr 
wisdomes & discrecon moost convenient & necessarye for the Comyn weale of 
this Towne & all that & thoose theyr decreis & orders to be effectuall & of full 
strength & vertue wthout eny contradiccon or deniall & delaye in eny wyese, 
&c., & thiese be they names of they forsayd XVI. p’sons yt is to saye for ev’y 
streete, iiij., & first for the 


S Alexander Garnet Wm Roose | 
peo cick patrete { Thomas Bastwell Petur Gregorye 
Thomas Secom Rychard Marser ) 
sie: Strete {pions Mylnes John Maynwaryng } 
Rauff Barlowe Robert Mosse } 
Pegler Sixcts { John Wynstanley Robt Blackburne 
( William Secom Thomas Inglefeld  ) 
Castell Strete | Thomas Roose Reginald Mellyng ) 


Itm and it is agreyd at this Assemblie wth the holle consent as aforesayd that 
thiese XII. p’sons whois names be hereaftr specified shall have aucthoritie to call 
for the repacon and amendyng of the Strets wthin the Towne & to be the sup’- 
visours & p’viders of worckme & stuffe thearto belongyng & these be theyr 
names as followeth, &c.: 
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Mastr Balyff C. Asheton. 
Rauff barlowe and Adam Pendylton. 


{ Mr. Balyff Rymor Thomas Secom. 


Mastr Seckerston, Alderman. 
For the Moor Street 


Dale Street 


( Richard Marcer. Thomas Mylnes. 
Richard Morgan. William Secom. 
Castle Stiece Thomas Roose. James Williamson.” 


It is interesting to notice and it is proper to remark that the frequency 
with which certain parties’ names recur in the proceedings of the Council 
suggests that the business of the town was conducted from time to time 
by a selected or prominent few who were the real leaders and directors of 
the destinies of the town, and who were re-elected annually for that purpose. 


MARRIAGE FEES 


At this same Assembly it was found that the Stewards of the Hall 
and Guild should gather demand and take of every wedding and dinner 
of marriage to be made within the said Hall 16d. and the same safely keep 
until such time they be summoned by the Mayor, &c., to bring in the same, 
and so to be coffered, &c., i.e., put into the Common Coffer or Town’s Chest. 


PLAGUE OF 1557 


One of the great Plagues which from time to time visited Liverpool 
occurred in 1557-8, and is rather pathetically recorded in the following 
words :— 


And in this yeare & the yeare before was great sicknesse in Liv’pole as was in 
all the Countrie of thiese p’ties in Lancashyre & speciullye a great plage in 
Ma’chestr by reason wheareof this towne was in great dreade & feare, & on 
Saynt Lawrence daye was buried Mr. Walker & Reg. Walker & alsoe a chyld of 
Nich’s Brayes at the Pole howse, the newe housse yt Robt Corbet made: at ye 
death of wch sayd Brayes chylde was great murmur and noyce yt the plage shuld 
be brought into that howse by an Iryssheman oone John Hughes comyng syckly 
fro Manchestr and brought his lyn (linen) clothes theder to be wasshed, wch afr cold 
not be found trewe by noe p’bacon before Mr. Mayre than beyng nor Mr. Mayre 
then next afr wch was Mr. Corbet: but for all yt evr aftr yt daye ye holle towne 
suspectyd it for the verry plage and pestilence of God, bycause ther was owte of 
the same howsse buried wth[in] V or VI dayes late before p’sons 3 
and soe aftr yt it encressyd daylye & daylye to a gret numbre that died betwix 
the sayd Saynete Lawrence daye & Martylmas then nexte aftr the holle numbre 
of 240 & odd p’sons under XIIItene score & yt yere was no fayre kepte at St. 
Martyn’s daye, nor Market tyll aftr the Xpymas nexte.” 


Liverpool appears to have been peculiarly subject to these epidemics, 
to which it is quite possible the insanitary condition of the town and the 
habits of the people contributed not a little. At a future period we will 
have to take further notice of this subject. 


ST. NICHOLAS’ CHURCH 


It is a matter of common knowledge that Liverpool was in olden times 
subsidiary to Walton, in ecclesiastical matters at any rate, and that St. 
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Nicholas’ Church was, prior to the separation of the Parishes, hereafter 
to be noticed, but a Chapel of Ease to Walton Church. It is considered 
that this story would be incomplete without a reference to the foundation 
of St. Nicholas’ Church and also to the means provided for religious worship 
before its existence. 

Opportunity now occurs to deal with this subject by giving a copy 
(in part) of a report of two Commissioners (Sir Walter Myldmaie, Knight, 
and Robert Keylwaie, Esquire) who were appointed under a Commission 
issued by his late Majesty Henry VIII., directed to the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster under the Great Seal of England, “ touching order 
to be taken for the maintenance and continuance of Schools and Preachers 
and of Priests and Curates for necessity of serving of Cures and adminis- 
tration of Sacrements and for money and other things to be continued 
and paid to the poor,” &c. 

The Commissioners’ Report with respect to Walton is as follows :— 

“‘Forasmuch as it appeareth by the Certificate ofcertain of the particular 

_ Surveyors of the King’s Majesty’s Lands that the Chapel of Liverpool (St. Nicholas) 
in the Parish of Walton in the County of Lancaster, wherein there was a Chantry 

founded, is a Chapel of Ease being distant four miles from the Parish Church 

(Walton) & therefore very necessary to continue for divine service & administra- 

tion of the sacraments to be had & used to the people there: And that a Grammar 

School hath been heretofore continually kept in the Parish of Walton with the 

Revenues of the Chantry of S. Catherine founded in the said Chapel of Liverpool, 

and that the Schoolmaster there had for his wages £5. 13s. 34d. yearly of the 

Revenues of the same Chantry, which School is very meet & necessary to con- 

tinue, &c. And that the said Chapel of Liverpool in the said Parish of Walton 

shall continue, & that John Lourdis, incumbent thereof shall serve there & 
have for his wages £4. 17s. 5d. yearly And that the said Grammar School in the 
said Parish of Walton shall continue as heretofore hath been used And that Hum- 
phrey Crosse, Schoolmaster there shall be & remain in the same room, & shall 

have for his stipend & wages yearly £5. 13s. 3d., &c.” 

This Report or recommendation is entered in 1558, but the visitation 
took place ten years previously. It is written in the peculiar spelling 
of the time, but we have modernised it in order to render its perusal more 
facile. 

Much interesting information could be given with regard to St. Nichoias’ 
Church, and also of the Chapel that preceded it, but for this information 
in a collected form our readers are referred to an excellent paper on the 
subject by Mr. John Elton, printed in the Transactions of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire for 1902, which gives in authentic 
detail the history of these two ancient ecclesiastical edifices. It will be 
sufficient here to mention briefly, that prior to the erection of the first 
Church of St. Nicholas (upon the site of which the present structure stands) 
there existed the ancient Chapel of St. Mary del Key, a monastic erection 
of which very few of the present townsfolk have any knowledge. The 
date of its erection cannot be ascertained, but evidence is extant of its 
existence prior to 1257, or some 50 years after the foundation of the town 
by King John. It stood on the shore of the River to the West of the present 
St. Nicholas? Church, and though bearing the same name as the mother 
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Church at Walton, was distinguished therefrom by the appended appellation 
referring to its position on the Quay. In connection with these two Chapels 
Liverpool possessed four Chantries or Altars, three belonging to St. Mary’s 
Chapel and one to St. Nicholas’ Church. Those in St. Mary’s were: “ The 
High Altar,” established by Henry, Duke of Lancaster, in 1353 ; “ The 
Altar of St. John,” founded by John of Liverpool, who it is supposed 
represented West Derby in Parliament in 1326; and “The Altar of St. 
Katherine,” founded in 1515 by Rector John Crosse, of St. Nicholas’, 
Fleshamble, London, one of the heirs of the Crosse’s, of Liverpool, and 
founder of the old Grammar School. The Chantry in St. Nicholas’ Church 
was founded by John (of Gaunt), Duke of Lancaster, who in 1355, on his 
succession to the Dukedom after the death of Henry, and while the erection 
of the Church was in progress, granted a sum of {10 per annum out of his 
local rentals as an endowment for the two Chapels, for the performance 
of divine service, and the celebration of masses for the dead. The Endow- 
ment Writ of 1355 placed both Chapels under the control of the Mayor 
and Commonalty and they so continued down to the Reformation. The 
general purpose of the establishment of these Chantries appears to have 
been the provision of a priest to celebrate mass for the souls of the founders 
and their ancestors and “ to make one yearly obit for his soul.” In addition 
to the grants made on founding the Chantries various bequests of lands 
were made for the same pious purpose. 


St. Nicholas’ Church was completed in 1361, and in February of that 
year Bishop Stretton, of Litchfield and Coventry, issued his Commission 
for its consecration, and for the dedication of the Cemetery contiguous 
thereto ; and in September following the same Prelate granted a special 
temporary license for burials in the Cemetery on account of the plague 
or pestilence then raging in Liverpool. 


These Chantries continued down to the year 1548, at which time, they 
having passed to the Crown by the Act of 1st Edward VI. (1547), the Privy 
Council ordered all images in Chapels to be destroyed, all plate to be brought 
in to the King’s use, and all vestments and Altar Cloths to be sold for the 
benefit of the poor, &c. Post obit masses were stopped and the priests 
ejected, and as a consequence the Chantries ceased to exist. 


ST. MARY DEL KEY 


With regard to the old Chapel of St. Mary, in the year 1553 it was 
discovered by the King’s Receiver that the old structure, then disused, 
was not corporate property, and he thereupon seized and-sold it, the 
Corporation being the purchasers, who paid 2os. for the empty fabric. 
It was subsequently used as the town’s Warehouse, and it is on the statement 
of Blome, the antiquary, credited with being the home of the Liverpool 
Grammar School. The date of its demolition appears to be enshrouded 


in as much mystery as that of its erection. In its secular capacity it 
will again be noticed later on. 
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DEATH OF QUEEN MARY 

This year brings us to the end of Queen Mary’s reign. Her unfortunate 
marriage with Philip of Spain and his desertion no doubt contributed largely 
to end her short and miserable sovereignty, only five years. With all her 
bigotry she is credited with having possessed many excellent qualities. 
She maintained an inexpensive and tolerably incorrupt Court; was 
considerate for the people in the matter of taxation, and herself went 
amongst the poor and relieved their wants. By nature mild and unostenta- 
tious, the circumstances in which she was placed proved too strong for 
her, and she died desolate and brokenhearted on the 17th November, 
1558. 

We have now to follow the fortunes of our town under the long and 
interesting reign of her sister Elizabeth, who was proclaimed Queen on 
the 19th November and crowned on the 15th January following. 


TAILORS’ GUILD 

On Sunday, the 2nd April, 1559, a Petition was presented to the 
Assembly by certain of the Tailors praying for the revival of a Grant to 
the brotherhood and freleges (privileges) of their occupation, which they 
apparently had enjoyed at some previous date but had allowed to fall 
into desuetude. In preferring this Petition Randulph Smythe, John 
Pemberton, Oliver Garnet, John Wodd, and Henry Harcker, being honest 
poor men Tailors, sworn and free burgesses, caused their ancient Charters 
and documents to be searched for a perfect knowledge of certain articles 
and other secrets appertaining to the tailor’s occupation “at this present 
almost lost decayed and gone out of use for want of experience and daily 
exercise and not following of the same by their predecessors, poor tailors 
and brethren of the occupation,” &c. By virtue of these Charters, &c., the 
Assembly granted the Tailors power to use and enjoy their brotherhood 
under certain penalties and conditions. For the privilege they were to 
pay a sum of money (amount not stated), which was to be paid into the 
Common Coffer for the benefit of the town. They were to hold periodical 
meetings in an honest manner and choose a Warden or Wardens who 
were under penalty to go amongst the inhabitants for the purpose of 
detecting and stopping anyone working at the trade not being members 
of the brotherhood or not holding a license, offenders to be fined 6s. 8d., 
one-half of which to go to the town’s use, the other to the brotherhood, &c. 
No master or brother to take any apprentice for lucre or gain for a less 
term than seven years. They were to be ready to serve and obey the 
burgesses at their own houses as well, and at prices as reasonable, as any 
foreigner would do if he held a license, and to make compensation for 
badly executed work or inferior stuff. Finally they were yearly to find, 
give, and make “three tapers, being the value of three tapers in ready 
money, and that money to be reserved and kept in safety to be employed 
for the relief of the poor or other charitable devotions and good works 
as shall be thought meritorious by Mr. Mayor his brethren and Coburgesses | 
the time being.” 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR PERSONAL ABUSE 


The following memorandum is peculiar :— 


“This year (1559) was Hodgeson, a gentleman retaining to Sir Henry 
Sidneye, Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, had in prison in this town for railing againt the 
noble Earl of Derby & also for his evil demeanour & disobedience towards Mr. 
Mayor, whom, after he had taken his natural rest in the said prison, meakened & 
humbled himself to Mr. Mayor & desired him of forgiveness & so was released 
for trespass against Mr. Mayor, but he went under suretys.” 


PORTMOOT COURT 


At a “ Portmot magnum,” or Great Inquest, as it was called, held in 
October, 1560, when Rauff Sekerston was again elected Mayor, many 
curious orders were made, from which the following are quoted as fair 
examples :— 


“Mr. Mayre his brether & XII honest & faythfull me[n] wth theyme shall this 
yere onyst in the p’ime (beginning) of the yere goe to gather view, ovrsee & p’use 
All the Lands wth they buyldyngs & all other the p’fetts to this towne belongyng 
for the good reformacon & amendement of the same yff eny damage, wast or 
arreragies be in eny parte thereof for want of Repa’con or other wast by the tenaunts 
yf eny be & be whome eny suche defaulte is made or done. 

‘‘ Also it is found convenie’t & necessarie by this Inquest that Mr. Mayre his 
brether & coialtie shall ev’y yere onyst make a Perambulacon abowte the liberties 
of this towne, for the continuance of suche p’fetts as belongyth to the Como weale 
of the Towne. 

“Ttis also found & agreyd wth all the holle Congregacon that the towne shall 
p’vide theyme a Swyneherd ma[n] to kepe the swyne & shepe forthe of the towne 
before Candlemas daye, & the swyne to be dryvyn ev’ie daye in the mornyng 
& not to be suffered to come in towne agayne tyll aftr iiij of the Clocke aftr none 
ye same day. 

“ Alsoe that all Bochers & other p’sons that bryng eny flesshe to the Market 
shall as well bryng the hyds & fells of suche fleshe as the fleshe in payne of ev’y 
tyme the forfet accordyng to the Statuts in that behalffe. 

“Also that all victualls comyng to the towne frydayes & Saterdayes shall 
come in to the M’rket Place & theare be sold & whoesoer’ doyth stop or steye 
eny victuall or bye eny victuall before it come in to the market place, as well the 
sellor as the byer to forfett ev’y tyme VId. except the sellor be able to p’ve that 
they be forced & constrayned to sell it before it or they come in to the M’cket 
Place & upon suche defaulte Mr. Maior to ordre & punishe as he, &c.”’ 


A few of the further orders made were as follows: No persons were 
to let the backs of their houses to lodgers on pain of 6s. 8d. The Mayor 
and Mayor’s “ Peare”’ were to have and keep four honest and seemly 
“pylls, Polleaxes, or lyke weapons,”’ and every Bailiff and Bailiff’s Peare, 
two Bills, honest and able, and every Burgess one sufficient able Bill, Poleaxe, 
or other like weapon, and the same to be provided and had ready before the 
Fair day next on pain of 3s. 4d. The Mayor was to cause the streets to 
be amended where he should think convenient or necessary. No one 
was to bake or brew, unless free, on pain of 6s. 8d. No person was to 
buy any kind of Corn before the Market Bell was rung on pain of 6s. 8d., 
and then not more than ro windles on one Market day. No person should 


keep, maintain, or suffer any unlawful games in their houses or other places 
on pain of 6s. 8d. 
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ALEXANDER GARNET 


The despotic power of the Mayor is exemplified by a memorandum 
which states that Mr. Sekerston, who was Mayor in the present year (1560) 
imprisoned Alexander Garnet, who was Mayor in the preceding year, because 
he would not agree to send Henry Clerck “upon his felony done,” to 
Lancaster with a Warrant to the Gaoler there in his name and upon the 
town’s cost and charge, and which felon Mr. Sekerston sent to Lancaster, 
but the gaoler would not receive him because the Warrant was not signed 
by a County Justice. The felon was, however, detained at the Tequest 
of the Mayor of Lancaster, “ for the amity he bore to the Mayor of Liverpool,” 
until a new Warrant was made out and sent to the Gaoler. The imprison- 
ment of Garnet led to proceedings being taken against Sekerston. Garnet 
sued out a “ Privy Seal”’’in the Duchy Chamber, which was served upon 
the Mayor and Bailiffs, and ultimately the affair was referred to Arbitrators, 
who through the good offices of Sir Richard Molyneux, met and made them 
friends without any more ado, but whilst these matters were in compromise 
the felon “stealed away out of the Castle of Lancaster.” The Assembly 
afterwards decreed that the costs should be borne by the two disputants 
in one-third each, the town “ of a zeal and goodwill to make them friends 
at this time is contented to pay the third and last part of the costs,” &c. 


STREET WORKS 


With regard to the repair of the streets,a wofk that provided ample 
scope for improvement, not only at this time but for very many years 
afterwards, the economical mode adopted for carrying out the town’s 
requirements in this respect (for it must be remembered there were no rates 
levied at this period) is shown in the following order passed in 1560 :— 

«« Also it is agreed by the whole consent of this Congregation that every person 
being a town dweller, inhabitant, or resident shall find an able workman, labourer, 
or servant ready with his instrument to & for the amendment of the highways 
about the town at Mr. Mayor’s commandment upon pain of forfeiture every time 
offending and disobeying this order, 6d.” 

This order was very shortly afterwards put into force to cope with 
some damage done by bad weather, and the Mayor, sinking all dignity, 
joined in the work, as the following entry shows :— 

“This yere in January & February Maystr Mayre called for a laborer furthe 
of ev’y howse in the towne, oone or moe to labour at the amendyng of the strete 
at the Crosse in Dale Strete wheare he in his awne p’per p’sone laboryng hym selffe 
kept the hole congregacon of laborers theare too dayes, that is to saye, oone daye 
in January & toke up bycause of the frost weyder & then aftr in february a 
daye, in whiche ii days labor was muche worcke & the waye muche better amendyd 
& the water yt was broken out upon East p’tie of the Crosse theare was turned 


in hit ryght course for hit had worne a depe bracke of ronyng water to the 
stoppe & great noyaunce of all the towne & cowntrie used to have concourse 


that waye.” 
TRADING AND TOWN DUES 
It will have been observed that the Mayor held a supreme control over 
all matters, Municipal, Commercial, or otherwise ; nothing seems to have 
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been too great or too small for the exercise of his prerogative, and it is 
therefore not surprising to find such an order as the following :— 
“This yere Mr. Mayre made proclamacon that all Gese should be sold in this 

Market aftr VIIId. the goose and ijd. the Wodcocke & not above, in payne of 

forfeture of the same.” 

To show to what an extent the restrictions on trade were at this period 
imposed it is worth quoting the entry which follows. To understand it 
thoroughly, and also to make clear many of the extracts already given, 
we must again refer to the Charter of Henry III. (1229) which established 
the Merchants’ Guild of L’pool, whereby all those who were not members 
of that Guild could not exercise certain trading privileges appertaining 
thereto and were designated foreigners, and had to pay duties on their 
goods from which the Guild members or “freemen” were exempt, thus 
placing these foreigners or outsiders at a disadvantage as compared with 
the freemen of the town. The significance of the entry here quoted will 
therefore be appreciated, as limiting or restricting the foreigners in their 
purchases. 

“« Alsoe that noe manr of p’son nother forinr nor free shuld bye eny Woll, flocks, 
talowe & hempe other wyse than aftr xviii.li to the stone of Iron weght in payne 

of forfeture. And all forin’rs shalby none but of the fremen, &c.” 

The benefits conferred by this Charter upon the freemen of the town 
were no doubt by their very exclusiveness of great advantage for the time 
being, but seen in the light of a later and better knowledge of the working 
of the organisation, those presumed benefits are found to be very different 
in result from what was anticipated, and there can be little doubt that the 
exclusive and limited way of conducting business consequent upon the 
exercise of those rights rather tended to retard than advance the progress 
of the town. This view is substantiated by the evidence brought forward 
and the agitation aroused when the great question or dispute with regard 
to the payment of town dues occurred many years afterwards as the outcome 
or result of the privileges granted to the Mercatorial Guild. The exercise 
of these privileges has had an immense bearing on the history of Liverpool 
and its commerce, permeating its whole life, as it were, for many years, 
indeed down to the passing of the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. Incon- 
siderable as these advantages were at the time of the Grant, they eventually 
developed immense proportions as the trade of the port increased, so that 
the immunity of some of the merchants from payment of the dues, and the 
imposition of such tariffs upon others operating harshly and unfairly upon 
those who were not freemen, resulted in the right of the Corporation to 
charge the impost being disputed by those immediately concerned, and 
legal measures were ultimately resorted to which engaged the highest legal 
talent of the day and cost much money to settle. The details of this 
interesting and important commercial question will be given at a later 
period. 

In the meantime we will take notice of the claims of other towns to a 
like immunity. In 1691 the payment of these dues was disputed by persons 
who, though not freemen of Liverpool, claimed exemption as freemen of 
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Lancaster under a Charter granted to that town. The Corporation pro- 
ceeded to enforce their claim, at law, alleging as their title thereto that 
they had constantly kept the harbour and haven clear, at their very great 
charge and trouble, and that from time out of mind, they had kept and 
maintained a Common Beam and Warehouse for the weighing and storage 
of goods, &c. Upon hearing the case, the Court of Exchequer directed two 
issues to be tried at the bar of the Court, first, whether there was of right, 
payable to the Corporation, a duty called town dues on all goods, &c., 
imported into or exported from Liverpool, and secondly, whether the 
freemen of Lancaster were exempt from such duties. 

So long ago as the years 1664 and 1666 directions were given for 
defending any suits which might be brought by the inhabitants of Lancaster, 
Wigan, or Carlisle, on account of any distress levied for the payment of 
town dues. Nothing appears of further opposition on the part of the 
two latter towns, but in the case of Lancaster, proceedings were commenced 
and extended over many years, without ever having been brought to a 
definite conclusion. It is possible that neither Wigan nor Carlisle had 
sufficient grounds for substantiating their claims, but with Lancaster it 
was different, for in 1193, King John, when Earl of Moreton, granted to 
Lancaster a Charter whereby he confirmed to the inhabitants of that town 
all the liberties he had granted to the burgesses of Bristol. The liberties 
of Bristol were very extensive, and included, amongst others, a provision 
that all were to be quit of toll and lastage and pontage throughout the 
kingdom. When John ascended the throne he granted the first Royal 
Charter of which Lancaster can boast. By this Charter he granted to 
the burgesses all the liberties which the burgesses of Northampton had the 
day his father, Henry II., died, in lieu of the liberties he had granted them 
while Earl of Moreton. Northampton’s privileges included exemption 
from toll throughout all England, and it was under this Charter that 
Lancaster claimed. In 1399 Henry IV. confirmed the Charter and in 
1409 expressly ratified the exemption from toll. 


LONDON CHEESEMONGERS 


In 1692 a similar trouble arose when the Corporation seized certain 
Cheese on the refusal of the London Cheesemongers to pay town dues, 
and in consequence an action was brought against them (the Corporation) 
by the Cheesemongers, who, being freemen and citizens of London, claimed 
exemption by reason of certain ancient and other Charters which had been, 
time out of mind, enjoyed by them. These Cheesemongers were accustomed 
to purchase large quantities of Cheese in Cheshire and Lancashire, which 
was taken to London by ships usually touching at Liverpool or anchoring 
in the Mersey. This action was tried in 1701 and a verdict found for the 
Plaintiffs, but being dissatisfied with that verdict, the Corporation applied 
for a new trial, only to obtain a similar result. 

The mention of these town dues occurs so often in the Records that 
the preceding short reference to them will considerably help to elucidate 
future allusions to the subject, and this digression, it is therefore hoped, 
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will be pardonable. The interesting proceedings with regard to the claims 
for exemption from payment of these dues by the Cheesemongers will be 
more fully dealt with in their place, and a similar claim by the non-freemen 
Merchants of Liverpool will be explained towards the end of our story, 
when the general question was brought before the Courts for trial, but the 
subject is noticed here merely to show that the Corporation was assailed 
from many points upon the doubtful basis of its rights to the exaction of 
these dues, whether those rights were claimed as prescriptive rights or 
demanded under the powers conferred by the ancient Charters. 


MUSTER OF SOLDIERS 


The year 1561 opens with a very unique entry which nevertheless has 
a rather third-rate stagey flavour about it with regard to raising an Army. 
It would be a pity to spoil its pristine simplicity by comment, hence we 
give it in the original so as to preserve the entry in its unsophisticated 
purity. 

“Alsoe this yere in Apll was a Muster by Comission in thiese words here 
folowyng :— 

““ Wheare we Receyvyd Letters comaundyng us in the Quynes Majesties behalffe 
to mustre & put in redinesse a certen nowmbre of Soldears for the s’vice of her 
Majestie in suche place as shalbe comaundyd Wherefore thiese may be to require 
you and in her majesties name to comaunde you to be afore us at Wyn breck Hyll 
uppon Thursdaye next wch shalbe the thyrd daye of Ap’ll by Nyn of the Clocke 
atore none of the same daye & to bryng wyth you ij able & well pyked men 
mete for s’bowies & hargabusshears owt of yr towneshypps wythin the p’oche of 
Walton not faylyng hearof as ye wyll answere at yor p’ell. At Crockstethe the 
fyrst of Aprill Ao. R. R. Eliz. III.” 


This was signed by Ric. Molyneux and John More esquier and addressed 
to the Mayor and Bailiffs of Liverpool. Then follows this note :— 


‘To this Muster was John Maynwayryng sent forth wth Mr. Mayrs Letters to 
the sayd Comissioners wheare he p’sentyd John Kempe & Robert Garnet & 
of theyme was electyd John Kempe & than & theare comaundyd by the sayd 
Comissioners that he shuld not absent hym but be Readye at comaundeme’t, &c.”’ 


Observe that this Commission was issued on the ist of April, but of course 
we do not suggest that the date had anything to do with the nature of the 
service demanded or the mode in which such demand was complied with, viz. : 
by offering two men, of whom one was selected—this will be left entirely 
to the reader’s Imagination or sense of humour. 


SHIPWRECK IN RIVER 


We now come to the story of a stranded ship. The claims put forth 
by the rival authorities on the Lancashire and Cheshire sides of the river 
for the exactions of fees or tolls is strikingly exhibited by the entry. The 
story is somewhat lengthy, and we will therefore adopt modern spelling for 
reasons known to our readers, but at the same time adhere to the original 
verbiage. It appears under date 31st March, 1561, Rauff Sekerston, Mayor. 
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ae This year, the last day of March in the morning by day was a strange ship 
arrived in this river in Tranmere Sloyne Road, which was by force of weather wind 
driven from the haven of Dublin in the Realme of Ireland to the back of the 
“ halsse ” (neck) between Hilbre and Liverpool and there lay aground a tide and shot 
off a piece of ordnance that certain men of West Kirby, 8 mariners, launched a boat 
and went aboard them and the said ship wherein they found but 3 men, that is 
to say, 2 mariners, the merchants servant or purser and one boy having no Cockie 
(small boat) and could not speak English, so that the said mariners of West Kirby 
had great marvel of the chance that such ship of such burden, with such company, 
should have the chance to arrive there in safety, and as they were minded to have 
gone on land and to have left the said ship as they found it, and the said purser 
so instantly moved them by moot signs and other tokens, that they took charge 
to bring the said ship and the company from the back of the ‘‘ Halsse ”’ unto the 
Road of Tranmere Sloyne in Liverpool water, where they lay all a day and a 
night ; and the second day came Mr. Massie of Podyngton, Esqre., Steward of 
Household to the Rt. Hon. Earl of Derby, and a servant two or three or more 
with him aboard and viewed the said ship and her lading, and so went on land 
again, commanding the said mariners and his servants to bring up and lay her at 
full sea, as the tide would serve, and so departed, and immediately before the tide 
served to put her at full sea on Cheshire side was Mr. Mayor of Liverpool, Mr. John 
Cross, Esq. ; Mr. Corbet, John Winstanley, George Asheton, Thomas Uttyn and 
others in their company ready aboard the said ship, where it was done (given) 
them to understand that Mr. Massie had been aboard and commanded the ship to 
be put to the full sea upon Cheshire side, yet that notwithstanding Mr. Mayor and 
his company, where John Mainwaring the Bailiff was among others brought the 
ship over by force in to the Lake of Liverpool Pool, as near the Pool as was thought 
convenient and there caused the said bailiff Mainwaring to make an Inventory 
of all things in the said ship, and that was then to her belonging, and so commanded 
certain men, part of Mr. Mayor’s party and part of Mr. Massie’s party, to keep the 
ship and goods indifferently (impartially) until further knowledge of the owner 
of the ship or the Merchant thereof were or might be heard, and whil t this was in 
doing, came one Henry Delayne of Dublin aforesaid, Merchant, and made claim 
to the 2-decker and odd “‘ Hyds” that were known to be aboard and willed his 
claim to be written, and so was, and is yet remaining in the Court Roll of Liver- 
pool, or else in this Book, And the next day then next after, came Mr. Massie 
aforesaid over the water and knowing all the doings of Mr. Mayor, was not a little 
grieved and vexed therewith, and Mr. Mayor, like vexed towards him, so that Mr. 
Massie departed forth of Liverpool in his furious and unquiet manner towards to 
Lathom, where, as it appeareth and proveth afterwards, made his grievous com- 
plaint against Mr. Mayor and the town, and the day of the Muster aforesaid then 
being immediately after the circumstances of the premises, was sent with Mr. 
Mayor’s Letters, John Mainwaring then Bailiff for the town, where the said letters 
were finally esteemed, regarded or accepted insomuch as within a day after the 
receipt of the said letters, returned again the said Mr. Massie, Mr. Hanmer, a 
gentleman belonging to the Earl of Derby and their servants, and sent for Mr. 
Mayor to come to them, although he did not so apply to them, and so there passed 
certain stout words upon both the parties, insomuch as Mr. Massie laid hand on 
his sword and the said Mr. Hanmer riding by upon a “ dymylaunce ” like a cham- 
pion, yet that withstanding Mr. Mayor commanded Mr. Massie to keep in his 
sword, &c. These words were multiplied in the Water Street up to the High 
Cross, where before their departing, the one party from the other, Mr. Massie 
demanded to have the Charter Party that belonged to the said ship, but Mr. Mayor 
thinking he might have been allowed to have delivered it as well to Rautf Sutton 
as to Mr. Massie, denied plainly that he would deliver none to” Mr. Massie, and 
then Mr. Massie commanded Rauff Sutton to come away and said no man should 
receive it, but he himself, and so Mr. Sutton left Mr. Mayor and went away with 
Mr. Massie and Mr. Hanmer and their company all in their fumes and at their 
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coming to Lathom made their so grievous complaint against Mr. Mayor and all the 
town, that in the Easter week then next after, in the holy days, Mr. Mayor with 
Mr. John Crosse, Esqre., Mr. Thomas More, Mr. Corbet, Thomas Secome, Richard 
Fazackerley, Wm. Secom, bailiff Mainwaring, Richard Abraham ... . rode 
to Lathom and thinking to have come in presence of mine old Lord, Earl of Derby, 
but it did not so chance, but the matter was had before my Lord’s Council in such 
Chamber and place as it seemed to Mr. Mayor and his company that my Lord 
heard the most part of the matter as well as though he had been in their sight, in 
hearing of the which matter, although so near my Lord’s presence, yet Mr. Mayor 
denied nothing that was done and said in Liverpool concerning the premises by 
him and his company. Howbeit, no reason was nor could there be heard nor 
allowed, but Mr. Mayor and his brethren must deliver ship and goods unto my 
Lord’s officers at their first return, and so enter in bonds obligatory for the restitu- 
tion and safe delivery of all things that could be proved to be in the ship and to 
the ship belonging at such time as he enterprised in and upon the said ship. 

“ And at their being at Lathom, at their first coming into the Hall, Mr. Mayor, 
his brethren and company were strangely looked over and nothing esteemed nor 
welcome, as they thought, but before their departing, Mr. Dicconson, then being 

_ Controller in my Lord’s house, took them into favour and caused them most gently 
entertained, and in his own person, not only caused them to be placed and served 
in a worshipfull manner, but he himself took the pains to serve them his own 
hands with all gentleness commendable to the rejoyce and pleasure of Mr. Mayor 
and his brethren and company. 

“And also Sir Richard Sherburne Knight and Receiver General there and 
others of my Lord’s Council were favorable to Mr. Mayor and the town in all the 
hearing of the circumstances of the whole matter to the little content of Mr. Massie 
and Mr. Hanmer and their associates &c. 

“‘Upon the Thursday then in the same Easter week, came Mr. Massie, Mr. 
Hanmer, and Mr. Glascon, Collector for the Subsidy of tonnage and poundage in 
Liverpool and Chester, from Lathom, and did then receiveinto their custody, charge 
and governance, the said ship and all the goods which Mr. Mayor had thentofore 
put on land and for the further doings therein—to my Lord’s pleasure Mr. Mayor 
entered into Bonds obligatory for answering things that at any time could be 
proved to be wanting hereafter, should be restored, on pain of £100.” 


The result of this seizure was that the Mayor and the two Bailiffs were 
cited to appear in the Admiralty at Southwark, beyond London Bridge ; 
the others of the party kept out of sight, and so escaped. The Mayor and 
Bailiffs did appear at London before ‘“‘my old Lord,” and also in the 
Admiralty Court, and after some trouble the Mayor had to enter into Bonds 
of Recognizance not to intermeddle in anything belonging to the Admiralty, 
and had to pay the fees of the Court which amounted to £4. 6s. 8d. for 
each party. The entry concludes; ‘‘ And so they returned home again all 
in good health, escaping all bodily imprisonment and loss of lives, ever 
commanded for offending the said Earl, mine old Lord of Derby, which they 
do as decent is,” &c. 


LENT OBSERVANCES 


The Lenten fast seems to have been religiously kept, by what we may 
glean from the two following entries made in this year (1561). The first 
informs us that in the beginning of Lent came a Scottish man with a small 
. Pyckard,” (boat) laden with herring and other fish, which were despatched 
in the town with profit both to the Merchant and the town. The second 
entry states that in the latter end of Lent came in another Scot with a small 
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Pyckard of herring and other white fish, and that was put at liberty, and so 
despatched to the losses of the said merchants, &c: 


ORDERS OF COURT 


Dogs were always a source of annoyance and had to be kept under 
control. To this end an order was passed that no great Mastiff Dog or 
eee dogs should go loose in the streets unmuzzled upon pain of 
3s. 4d. 

It was also ordered that the Mayor and his officers the next week should 
search that every inhabitant within the town should have sufficient fuel 
for the winter, but it is not stated how those who could not supply them- 
selves with the necessary materials for fire were to be provided for. 

Another entry records that the Mayor shall upon Sunday next call the 
town together to know their minds concerning the amending of the Clock. 
Also that Hugh Broodhed from Sunday forward do ring Curfue every night. 
Sunday was a favourite day at this time for transacting town’s business. 


STORM : DESTRUCTION OF OLD HAVEN 


In this same year (1561) Liverpool was visited by a great storm which 
destroyed the Jetty or Breakwater of the old Haven. To repair the damage 
caused to this, the only protective harbour for shipping the town possessed, 
the Mayor called the whole town together to consider ways and means for 
that object. The following account of the modus operandi is given in the 
proceedings of the Council :— 


“Robert Corbet, Mayor—Sunday being the 9th of November, this year, and 
next after the great wind and storms aforesaid, Mr. Mayor called the whole town, 
as many as then were at home, together, unto the hall, where they counselled all 
in one consent and assent, for the foundation and making of a new haven, turning 
the fresh water out of the old pool into the new haven ; and then and there before 
he rose, by the side of the bench, of his free will gave a pistuie of gold towards 
the beginning, which that day was good and current all England through for 
ss. 10d., although, after in a few days, it was not so, but by proclamation in London, 
by the Queen’s Majesty, was prohibited and not current. Also the same day Mr. 
Sekerston did give, also all the rest of the Congregation did give, so that in the 
whole was gathered that present day the whole sum of 13s. 9d., current, and put 
into the custody of Richard Fazakerley and Robert Mosse, who were then appointed 
to be collectors for that time.—On the Monday morning then next, Mr. Mayor, 
and of every house in the Water Street, one labourer went to the old pool, and there 
began and enterprised digging, ditching, and busily labouring upon the foundation 
of the new haven; and so the Tuesday, of every house in the Castle Street was a 
labourer sent to the same work. Wednesday then next after came forth of every 
house in the Dale Street to the said new haven, a labourer gratis.—Thursday then 
next after, the Juggler Street ; with the More Street, Mylne Street and Chapell 
Street, every house sent a labourer, and this order continued until St. Nicholas’ 
day then next after, gratis.” 

Here we have undoubted evidence of the strong will and perseverance 
of the people in taking immediate measures, in the face of an unlooked for 
calamity, a dire disaster, and an emergency with which they were ill-prepared 
to cope, to restore, and probably improve, their condition ; and we cannot 
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therefore but admire the courage they displayed in setting to work, headed 
by the Mayor himself, to make a new haven on a subscribed capital of 
13s. gd., a sum of money which, according to the entry, was of doubtful 
value. Even with the free labour bestowed upon the work, it is hard to 
understand how such a small sum of money could possibly provide for the 
cost of an undertaking of this description. The exact position of the old 
haven or the Jetty which was destroyed by this storm, or where the new 
haven was constructed, is a matter upon which there is no information 
whatever ; but it may be conjectured that the only likely place for such a 
refuge at this period would be the entrance to the Pool, a geographical 
position affording the greatest protection to shipping from the strong winds 
blowing shorewards from the North-west such as prevail here at the present 
time. In any case, it may be taken that the recognition of the necessity 
for adopting means of protecting vessels from the turbulent waters of our 
great river was the beginning of that magnificent system of Docks which 
Liverpool proudly boasts of to-day as being unequalled, much less sur- 
passed, by any port in the world. The truth of this cannot be controverted, 
nor can the observation be avoided how great the contrast is between the 
poor little fishing village of this period, or the ‘‘ decayed town of Liverpool ” 
(as it was described later on by Rauff Seckerston), with the present-day 
conditions. 


ADMISSION TO FREEDOM 


A curious case of admission to the freedom is recorded on the 30th 
May, 1562, when William Warryson, a Citizen of London, came before Mr. 
Robert Corbet, Mayor, and the whole assembly desiring to be admitted a 
free Burgess. The Assembly consented to his admission conditionally 
“that he should personally be resident within the 12 months and a day, 
and also do all things other burgesses were accustomed and bound to do 
according to the ancient and laudable use and custom of the town, and for 
his fine to pay in gold and silver 53s. 4d. whereof Mr. Mayor, with the con- 
sent of the Assembly, did give him again Ios., and brought his Pot with Ale, 
Wine, and Cakes in, &c., and so was admitted.” 


ORDERS OF COURT 


Numerous orders were made in this year by the ‘“‘ Portmote Magnum ”’ 
with respect to the user of buildings, such as restricting every householder 
to solely occupy their houses at the back as well as the front, except they 
be Warehouses for Merchants, and they were not to take in “ Inmates or 
Indwellers ’’ (lodgers or subtenants) as such were found not to be for the 
“comoditie of the towne”; and the Mayor (poor Mayor !) was to see this 
carried out under a penalty of 3s. 4d. for every time, to be paid into the 
Common Coffer. That all men dwelling near the Market place and having 
Swine noxious to the sacks of Corn and other things shallon the Market days 
keep the same on their backsides or other places forth of the Market and 
Market place, and for every one taken in the Market and Market place to 
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pay 6d. Also that no freeman should buy on the Market day, in open 
Market, over six wyndles of any one grain and that no foreigner or traunter 
should buy any Corn until the town had been served on pain of 6s. 8d. for 
every offence. For the “‘ worship ”’ of the town it was found very expedient 
that all dunghills and ‘“ Middings ” should be clearly and clean taken away 
being within Mr. Mayor’s Walk, that is from the White Cross to the Castle, 
and from the house late of Rauff Wilme to the Water side, before the Feast 
of Pentecost ; offenders to pay 6s. 8d. for every week past that date. It 
was also found expedient that Mr. Mayor should cause the officers thereunto 
appointed to see that no Ale be sold but by the “‘ Pottell, Quarte, or Pynte,” 
and that none be sold above 14d. the quarte, every offender to pay for every 
time 3s. 4d. so offending. 


TRADING PRIVILEGES 


The operation of the exclusive privileges granted to the Members of 
the Guild, or freemen, by the Charter of Henry III., is frequently brought 
under notice, and extreme measures were at times resorted to for their 
preservation. The trade of the town was jealously guarded as against all 
who were not admitted freemen, and so it was found that whereas strangers 
and foreigners having bought and sold one to another such wares as they 
brought forth of Ireland as elsewhere, to the great decay and impoverishing 
of this town, it was expedient that Mr. Mayor his officers and others by him 
to be appointed should seize upon all such wares so bought or sold, and that 
open proclamation thereof be made whereby monition might be had and 
given to all merchants strangers hither repairing. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


The religious duties of the community were evidently not neglected 
as will be seen from the following entry :— 


“Item for the further hon’r of Almyghtie God, and that evie man maye the 
better knowe his duetie to Hym, & love oone an other, Wee fynd it expedient 
That Mr. Maior cause service divine to be sayd in Chapell of S. Nichs & o’r Ladie 
in this towne ev’ie Wedynsdaye, fryddaye, and Saterdaye at evyn & ofter as he 
shall se cause.” 


It is possible that this order was based upon a Command issued by 
Queen Elizabeth about the year 1560, that all persons were to attend their 
Parish Churches under severe penalties. 


TOWN’S BARGAINS 


The Mayor, as will have been observed, was a most important, if not 
the most important, person in the matter of carrying out the bye-laws or 
orders of the Court, in some cases even under pains and penalties in which 
he is apparently mulcted and the delinquents escape, so that, one would 
imagine, his lot, like the Gilbertian policeman’s, was not a happy one. 
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It was customary at this period for some commercial transactions to 
take the peculiar form of what was known as a “ town’s bargain.” For 
instance, a ship’s load of merchandise would arrive and be bought by the 
town, as a Corporate body, and become distributable amongst the burgesses. 
Strange enough, the Cargo was not bought at a price put upon it by the 
owner, but was valued by the “ Merchant Prysors”’ of the town. If the 
price was accepted, the Cargo would be landed and taken to the Common 
Warehouse (in the then Town or Common Hall), and after payment of the 
various dues and customs, each freeman could claim his share at the fixed 
price. If the importer refused the proferred terms, he could not land his 
goods without first arranging with the Mayor to have what was termed 
an ‘‘ open Market,”’ which was to endeavour to sell his wares as best he could 
and at his own risk; but to do this he had to pay a heavy fee for a license, 
and even then the disposal of the goods was in the first instance limited to 
freemen only. In 1562, amongst other similar items, appears the following 
entry, which may serve to illustrate this peculiar method of dealing and at 
the same time show that these town’s bargains were to be made strictly on 
behalf of the burgesses :— 

“This yere Mr. Mayre bought a certen numbre of Stryks of Manske (Manx) 

Barlie of Mr. Henrie Stanley, gentylman, late Capitaigne in th’ Isle of Man (4th 

Earl of Derby) at iijs jd (3s. 1d.) the Stricke, and the towne was not well contentyd 

bicause he made the bargayne hymselffe. And aftr he caused p’clamacon to be 

made that ev’ie burgess shuld have p’te.” 

Thus it will be seen that the Mayor in trying to do a little business on 
his own account got into trouble and was shown that private speculations 
could not be indiscriminately indulged in, but were to be made for the benefit 
of the community at large. 


LEY OR TAX 


In 1563, in order to pay the expenses of Mr. Sekerston (a very prominent 
Merchant in the town, Mayor in 1550 and again in 1560) as Parliamentary 
representative, a levy was made upon the Community, in which levy or 
cess, Commoners paid 8d. apiece, the poorest and other Commoners all in 
like rate, because the poorest claimed and had as good part of every town 
bargain as other richer Commoners, &c. 


PURCHASE OF GRAIN 


The chief commercial commodities at this period seem to have been 
Grain, Fish, Hides and such like agricultural and sea products, and very 
stringent laws were from time to time passed as to the weights and measures 
to be used and the prices to be obtained for the goods. Even at this remote 
period it is interesting to note that “‘ corners” in grain were not unknown, 
as an instance is given in this year (1563) which led to much bickering, 
trouble, and loss. One John Armetayge of Yorkshire brought a ship called 
the “ Jesus” of Hull into the port, laden with Rye, of Dantzick. At the 
time of the ship’s arrival Rye sold at 6s. a “Stryke,” but the price was on 
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the decline. The Mayor proposed the usual town’s bargain, but Armetayge 
would not agree, so that the town would not suffer him to depart with his 
Rye, nor to sell it here. Several meetings were held, but he was always 
unreasonable, and the town and the country much discontented, offended, 
and grieved towards him, and upon his insatiable desires, unreasonable 
requests, and heady threatenings, menacing complaint against the Mayor, 
the town proffered him 5s. 2d. for every windle, and to forgive him his offences 
in sending boat loads of Rye to Warrington, Preston, and other Creeks, and 
in his fumes and ireful heats, he rode to the Earl of Derby, then at Harden, 
to complain, but was not heard. The Burgesses appear to have eventually 
struck a bargain, but the boat loads that had been sent to other places could 
not be sold except at a loss, as the Market abated every day, and the 
Burgesses of Liverpool suffered a like loss. Armetayge and his partners laid up 
a quantity in Warehouses to their great damages, all which damages grew 
and came upon him through his unreasonable desires, requests, and doings 
of, in, and about the premises to the great discontentment both of the town 
and country to his great grief and displeasure, so that no manner of person 
in England, Ireland, or Wales had no respect, pity, nor compassion towards 
him,” &c. 


ALEXANDER GARNET 


It may be here remarked that disputes and differences seem to have been 
of constant recurrence, alike in the Assembly, amongst the people themselves, 
and with outsiders. In this connection Mr. Alexander Garnet, who is 
frequently mentioned in these records, and was one of the select few who 
managed the town’s affairs, appears to have been a very troublesome person, 
and, it will be remembered, was imprisoned in 1560. His unreasonable 
obstinacy, his stubborn perverseness, furnishes the following examples of 
thoseequarrels. :— 


Armetayge, smarting under the losses he had sustained by his failure 
to sell his cargo of Rye to Liverpool at the price he demanded, and apparently 
animated with a spirit of revenge, signalled out Alexander Garnet as the 
person upon whom to vent his spleen, and knowing that he would be at 
Barnsley Fair in Yorkshire at the Feast of St. Michael, served him with a 
Writ out of the Admiralty Court there for payment of part of an old debt, &c. 
Garnet duly appeared and apparently won his case, but was, of course, put 
to some expense in the matter. On his (Garnet’s) return to Liverpool he 
reported the matter to the Assembly and asked to be reimbursed his costs, 
but he was not answered, &c. It does not appear whether this old debt 
was a Corporate one or not, but it may be presumed it was, otherwise Garnet 
could not have required payment of his costs. On the 12th October the 
Mayor instructed the Bailiffs to gather the town’s rents and bring them into 
account before he vacated his office on the 18th. Alexander Garnet was 
a tenant under the Corporation, but declined to pay his rent until the 
Assembly paid the costs incurred by him at York. The Mayor, on being 
informed of this, was not well pleased, and ordered a distraint to be levied, 
which was accordingly done, &c. Mr. Garnet then interviewed the Mayor 
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in the Hall and “reasoned” with him. The Mayor, on his part, entreated 
him with gentleness, to consider his own vocation and urged that he should 
remember he had been Mayor himself, and had been a Ruler here, &c. 
Notwithstanding, the said Alexander railed and ‘“‘ woundered”’ upon the 
Mayor with many vile opprobrious words insomuch the said Alexander 
turned back and away went forth of the Hall and would not obey Mr. Mayor, 
and for that he commanded the Bailiffs’ Serjeant to bring him back perforce. 
He was brought back from the stairs foot in the Street into the Hall where 
the Serjeant was ordered by the Mayor to keep him in ward until further 
orders. He remained there certain hours until bailed by Mr. Thomas More, to 
whom he gave a promise to appear before the Assembly next morning. On 
the following day the Assembly met to consider the whole matter, but though 
they waited three hours or more Garnet did not appear, but without excuse 
left the town and kept out of the Mayor’s way for a week until the Election 
day was passed. In the meantime, Armetayge returned to town, and as 
soon as Garnet knew of his coming he went to Sir Richard Molyneux in all 
haste and obtained a Warrant of the Peace and brought with him an Under 
Bailiff of Derby Wapentake, who attached the said Armetayge, but the latter 
being also armed with an attachment against Garnet under the Admiralty 
broad Seal at York, the two were brought to bay, no harm resulting to 
either. Their differences were subsequently submitted to the arbitrament 
of Mr. John Crosse and Mr. Thomas More, Mr. Corbet being Umpire, and in 
the end of January they were agreed. 

Another episode concerning Garnet is recorded at some length with 
reference to a town’s bargain of Salmon and salt Herrings which proved a 
disastrous speculation not only for him but for the whole town. The 
bargain was made in March, 1563, and the “‘fysshe”’ divided amongst 
the Burgesses by “ billetts’ according to custom, the fish lying in the 
street without and against the Tower Gates, and Proclamation was openly 
given at the High Cross summoning the burgesses to come and receive 
their shares. All came and claimed their parts with the exception of 
Alexander Garnet, who, on some pretext declined to take his portion, 
although specially warned by the Serjeant to do so. The Mayor thereupon 
commanded that no one should have to do with it but him, the said 
Alexander, and he was repeatedly warned that he would have to pay for 
the fish if it came to danger, yet for all that so disquiet and stout of and 
in his blustering fashion and manner he still declined. The fish lay in 
the street from Friday afternoon until the following Sunday night. The 
question was carried into open Hall and the Mayor there told him that he 
should “ paye for the fishe if doggs and swyne devoured and stried it, as 
theye dyd in verie dede.” As a result the matter was referred to a sort 
of arbitration and this irreconcilable gentleman (Garnet) was obliged to 
give in and pay for the fish, though not without much further persuasion 
and pressure and even personal restraint, as the Mayor put him in ward 
until he found sureties for payment. This practically ended an incident 
which to us will appear of a most trivial character, but apparently to the 
burgesses of that period it was of some importance, and the Record oe 
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that it was ended “ to his no little vexation costs and pains which no person 
neither rued nor pitied.” Garnet was, of course, far from satisfied with the 
result, and to avenge himself he sued Adam Pendleton, “‘ Recorder,” for 
making the billets, and Humphrey Bolton, the Serjeant, for warning him 
to save the fish, in the Derbie Court and troubled them very evil to their 
no little cost. On coming from the Court Adam met Alexander in the 
Street at the High Cross and “made a fray” upon him, but no hurt was 
done. The Mayor then commanded both parties to appear before him 
on the following morning in the Common Hall, but Garnet, disregarding 
this order, went to Sir Richard Molyneux, and “ by virtue of his Book Oath | 
made to Sir Richard Molineux Knight and Justice of the Peace, little or. 
nothing to his honesty in asking peace by his oath upon the Evangelist 
against that poor, simple impotent and lame person Adam Pendleton,” . 
obtained a warrant wherewith the said Adam was attached and obeyed _ 
the same, that is to say, he was bound over to keep the peace, which he 
did, until they were reconciled in January following. 
_ The reference to these proceedings and the manner in which they 
are recorded, though here briefly epitomised, gives a rather vivid idea of 
the peculiar customs and tempers of the people of the time. Strange to 
say this very Alexander Garnet, notwithstanding his evidently disagreeable 
and cantankerous nature, became Mayor, for the second time, twelve months 
later, viz.: in 1564, his previous year of office being 1559-60. wh 
CASUAL TRADE gle a. 
During the year 1563 one of the few benefits which fell to the lot of 
Liverpool by strangers passing through the town appears from the following 
entry: ‘‘ This year also in April and May the Queen’s works at Berwick - 
ceased, and Irish Masons well paid, and came to Liverpool for shipping 
into Ireland their native Country and here in Liverpool they bestowed 
part of their money and apparelled themselves honestly, many of them,”. &c. 
This would no doubt give an impetus to trade during the migration of. 
these workers which the little town at this time sorely needed. — 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


In the beginning of this Mayor’s time (Thomas, Secum, 1563) the 
Mayor and the town were evil troubled about the election of the two Bur- 
gesses to serve in Parliament. It has been explained that the custom 
at this time was for the Duchy to nominate one member and the town 
the other. On this occasion the Duchy nominated Richard Molyneux, 
younger son of Sir Richard Molyneux, Knight, the other nomination being 
reserved for my Lord the Earl of Derby on the town’s behalf. His Lordship 
neglected to make his nomination, which caused the town to hold several 
meetings, and after much controversy and also pressure from the Duchy 
+o arrive at a decision, it was finally agreed that Mr. Sekerston (who was 
appointed one day and disappointed the next) should go up to London, 
and so he rode post and took a Certificate with him showing that his ne 
ship’s pleasure in the matter was not known. He attended upon my Lord 
the old Earl of Derby” and showed his Lordship that “whereas he did 
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not send to the town for a Burgess, yet the town thought good his Lordship 
should do his pleasure therein; and also the town had appointed and 
sent up the said Mr. Sekerston to serve as a Burgess of the Parliament 
for the town, and my Lord was well pleased with the town, giving us thanks 
and gave his election to Mr. Sekerston and he (Mr. Sekerston) showed 
himself and kept time and hour and was put back by the means of Mr. 
Chancellor, Sir Ambrose Cave, divers times yet he stuck to the matter 
still and obtained his room and served there ; and where other town burgesses 
had and did retain Speakers for them in the Parliament house, he retained 
none, but stood up after the manner there and was speaker himself,” &c. 
The Chancellor was exceedingly annoyed at the appointment and in his 
fumes caused Privy Seal to be issued to contest it, but by the intervention 
and persuasion of Lord Derby the process was recalled. The proceedings 
had put the town to considerable cost and a tax was levied to cover Mr. 
Sekerston’s expenses, which amounted to 2s. a day. Later on a further 
tax was imposed for the same purpose, to which Commoners paid 8d. a-piece 
the poorest, and other Commoners allin like rate, because the poorest claimed 
and had as good part of every town bargain as other richer Commoners, &c. 

The little Community never had occasion to regret the appointment 
of Rauff Sekerston as their representative in Parliament, an office he filled 
for many years. He could not only speak for himself in the House, but 
at all times evinced an aptitude and energy for looking after the interests 
of the Borough far and away beyond and superior to anyone else in his day. 


APPOINTMENT OF MAYOR 


A curious incident happened on the Election day, 1563. John Crosse, 
Esq., was chosen Mayor for the ensuing year, an office it was not within 
his power to decline without heavy penalty. .On this occasion, however, 
Mr. Crosse sought relief by alleging that he had previously entered into a 
Bond in £200 to serve the office of Searcher for Richard Andleser until 
Michaelmas next, and to save the said Richard harmless of all things to. 
the said office belonging, and that he could not avoid his Bond nor could 
he by the law serve the office of Mayor and be Searcher also all in one year 
and one time. The point was discussed for two or three hours, and then 
Mr. Sekerston, Thomas Rowe, Thomas Uttyn, and Thomas Inglefeld offered 
to be bound in £200 “to save Mr. Crosse harmless of his Bond and to 
let an honest man serve for the Searcher, and himself to take the office 
of the Mayoralty upon him, and when the obligation was made, Thomas 
Rowe would not seal and so all that labour and talk was clean dashed. 
And after that the whole Assembly considering the danger of the Bond of 
£200 that Mr. Crosse stood in and to the adventure of his undoing as he 
plain and openly pleaded with all gentleness, and showing his writing of 
Assignment of the Searchership obtained ease and was released of the 
Mayoralty that year ; and so was chosen Mr. Corbet, and he took his oath 
about one of the clock afternoon that day and so every man then brought 
Mr. Mayor home to dinner and after the wine drunken in his house, every" 
man departed and went to their dinners,” &c. Mr. Crosse was elected. 
Mayor in 1565. 
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LONDON PLAGUE 


In this year (1564) the great plague of London occurred and is referred 
to in the Records as follows: ‘This year neither the Parliament nor Term 
were held at Michaelmas because of the great Plague in London and West- 
minster the same year, in which Plague, the like never heard nor had in 
England before, &c., and increased so from time to time that in some weeks 
died there hundreds upon hundreds,” &c. 


PRIZE SHIP 


A curious but rambling story is told of a ship being taken as a prize, 
to the following effect: This year war was proclaimed in France and no 
where else and Sir Thomas Stanley Knight a Lieutenant in the Isle of 
Man and certain men of Chester that were Victuallers set forth a ship of War, 
Hugh Mersey, Captain, who at their coming into Liverpool haven brought 
with them a prize of Wadd, fine Tailor’s Wadd, &c. They came in about 
the 22nd September, the Earl, my old Lord of Derby, father to the said 
Sir Thomas Stanley being at his game and pleasure, hunting. The ship 
shot off a noble peal of Guns, thick, thick upon one another, the like never 
heard in these parts of England and Wales. ‘This prize was taken without 
fight and yielded without danger or trouble as the mariners all confessed 
they were mariners and soldiers in the Ship, &c. 


FEAST OF VENISON 


A quaint reference to a feast or feasts which took place in 1563 is given, 
and is well worth quoting, although the occasion is not stated. 

‘“« As this year my Lord (Derby) gave the towne a Bucke, a pure good oone, & 
merelie disposed & eatyn in the Comon Hall, many of the towne absent, & they 
other had more plentie. 

“* Alsoe Sr Ric. Molineux gave the Towne a Bucke, wch p’ved but meane & 
that was devided betwixt Mr. Mayre, they Alderme, his brether & they balyffs, 
wheare at many cominrs lowred & somethyng mrmured, &c.”’ 


Evidently the choicest morsels did not always fall to the lot of the 
upper ten. 

In view of future events our readers’ attention is particularly drawn 
to these two items. The venison given by these gentlemen may have 
merited the descriptions recorded, but, as we shall hereafter see, the Lords 
of Derby were always held in high esteem by the people of Liverpool, and 
deservedly so by reason of their many acts of kindness, whereas the Molyneux 
or Sefton family had been, and were destined still to be, the means of giving 
great trouble to the community. This distinction would no doubt be 
recognised at this period. 


CUSTOMER’S DEFALCATIONS 


In this same year an account is given of default having been made 
by the Customer (Collector of Customs), one Robert Mosse, in his revenue 
accounts to the amount of about £30. Notwithstanding his deficiency 
there seems to have been a large amount of sympathy extended to him 
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as the record states that he vexed and troubled himself with such 
lamentations that the town did ease and bear with him much, and would 
have done better with him, but that he would never confess 
nor acknowledge him in default, which was too much against his 
honesty, and because it seemed to all men he was not able to discharge all 
things: the town pardoned him of all but 20 nobles, which 20 nobles he 
had days of payment of, and his son-in-law Richard Harrison the tanner lent 
him certain hides and calf skins, tanned, to make the payments withal, 
and this done, the said Richd being sick but 8 days died, &c. 


ABUSE OF MAYOR 


To rail against the Mayor was a punishable offence. In this year 
sundry persons committed that indiscretion touching the division and deliver- 
ance of certain Rye and they were arraigned before Mr. Molyneux and 
others, by whom the offenders were “ reproved and so rebuked that they 
prayed mercy and pardon, which was a good example to all others 
hereafter.” 


ALEXANDER GARNET 


Reference is made to a distraint levied upon Alexander Garnet for 
non-payment of rent (already referred to) in an entry which states that 
‘all this year (1563-4) was no agreement had nor made between the said 
Mr. Mayor (Thomas Secum) and Alexander Garnet for the matter of con- 
tention that rose between them about the rent of his house at St. Michael 
(Michaelmas) for the which rent the Bailiff, Thomas Row, took a grey Rug, 
a piece of Manchester making, which lay still all the year of Mr. R. Corbet 
being Mayor.” 


ANNUAL APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 


It was customary at the commencement of each Municipal year (18th 
October), after the election of the Mayor and Bailiffs, for the Portmoot 
Court to appoint the officers for carrying out the town’s business during 
the ensuing 12 months. These appointments, of course, varied from time 
to time, but it will be convenient here to state the names and duties of 
the officers appointed for the year 1563-4 as an example of this 
procedure :— 

Thomas Bavand 
Thomas Inglefield 


Richard Abrah’m 
Rauff Egecar 


‘‘They iiij Merchant’s Sessors & Preysors 


{Thomas Roose, Junr. 
| Johnes Pemberton 


Water Bailliffc ase ee ee Robert Holden 


{ John Tayleor 
Olivere Garnet 


Church: wardens ens chante ee ee 


ee ee ed 


Stewards of the Hall & Como Hall.......... ns Drynckwater 
Thomas Hichemowthe 


Keeper of the Comon Warehouse ............ Ricus Holden 
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Collector of the Customs under Master Mayor 


& his brether for the whole Town } William Golbron 


ad 


PAGES EEY NCE Mee sc na ee Sine a ace he alee la OEY eee Roose, Senr. 
Richard Barcker 

BS EPOIE Eales Fic hc on VERO 9 ad tin du 3g a 3s 8, bears ee Toxtaffe 
Richard Denton 
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(eae Marser 
John Goare 


Roger Roose 
Henry Radbrucke 


ee Tayleor 
John Durnyng 


Setter of flesh boords...........0ceseeeseeeee Eerie 
Hugh Broodhed 
Wayte or, Lowns Musician s.n of... cate te o- James Atherton” 


TRADE RESTRICTIONS 


Bearing in mind the restrictions placed upon traders by the 
operation of the Charter before referred to as establishing the Guild, 
an idea of the extent to which those restrictions were carried may 
be gleaned from the fact that in 1564 the Court ordered that all wares 
transported and brought into this Borough Corporate and Port-town forth 
of the Queen’s Majesty’s realm of Ireland by the way of merchandises shall 
be brought into the Common Hall, that is to wit, into the Common Ware- 
house of this town, and that all such wares sold or bartered between foreigner 
and foreigner shall be forfeit as foreign bought and foreign sold, fells or 
yarn only excepted. And that it shall be lawful for any freeman of this 
town to seize and take the same. A supplemental order extends the opera- 
tion of the preceding one to all wares coming into the town from all other 
places. These orders seem to be especially cruel, as not only do they 
prohibit trading by strangers between themselves but cause their goods 
to be forfeit; and further gives the freemen a wide scope for legal plunder. 
An order follows which treats the same matter under a different aspect. 
It provides that all foreigner and foreigners shipping any goods in this 
port to any foreign regions, as Spain, France, or other like places, returning 
into this port again, shall not buy, sell, nor barter his or their wares, but 
only to make bargain with the officers of the town, for and in the name of 
a “towne bargayn,” or else to agree with Mr. Mayre and his brethren and 
the whole commonalty here to have license to utter his or their goods, wares, 
and merchandise. After the severity of the first of these orders it is quite 
refreshing to note the leniency that pervades the tenour of the latter. 


Numerous other orders were passed by this Court to a like purport, 
of which the following may be worth quoting :— 


“No Clothier or other foreign occupier should ship any goods to Spain, France, 
or other regions without the consent of the ancient coburgesses well skilled expert 
& discreet in buying & selling, &c. 
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“ Alsoe wee fynd ordre & decre yt noe forenr as me[n]of Bolton, Blackburne, 
or eny other placs sell eny Iron, Wod, trayne (oil), or eny other kynd of Wars to 
eny foren p’son or p’sons other then to a frema, freme or fre p’sons of this Towne 
in payne of forfeiture of the same. ; 

“ Alsoe we ordre that noe manr of p’son or p’sons by (buy) wthin this towne & 
liberties thereof any Canell, Cooles, Turffe or other fuell comyng wythin the 
liberties ayther by wayns, carts, or horssebacke intendyng to shipp or shippyng 
the same, awther in to Ireland or eny other placs, in payne of forfecture of ev’ie 
tonne buying lijs. iiijd.” 

How business could be carried on to the advantage of the people under 
these severe measures can be better imagined than described, and does 
not appear on the face of it to favour either the doctrine of protective 


tariff or free trade. 
PERSONAL LIBERTY 


In other directions the liberties of the subject seem to be interfered 
with to a considerable extent, as for instance, no manner of person was to 
“‘succour ” any apprentice or servant at any time day or night within 
the liberties of the town, contrary to the will and pleasure of any Master 
Mistress or Dame in pain of 6s. 8d. Also that no manner of apprentice 
or servant shall depart out of his or their Master’s Mistresse’s or Dame’s 
house after eight of the clock after the sun setting unless it be in and upon 
his Master’s or Dame’s business on pain of imprisonment. 


PERAMBULATION OF BOROUGH BOUNDARIES 


Not only were the inhabitants punished for their sins of commission, 
but also for those of omission, as the following further order attests :— 

“‘ Also it is agreed wth the holle & full consent aforesayd that Mr. Maior, his 
brether and coialtie of cooburgesies shall keepe theyre daye Mondaye next before 
fastons eve or Shrastyde (Shrovetide), callid Myrie Mondaye to walke round abowte 
the liberties of this towne upon payne of iijs. iiijd. (3s. 4d.) to be levied upon hym 
or theyme that be absent, to & for the comyn use & p’fett of this howse & 
Guyld, except he or they beying absent, can shew lawfull cause & excuse, &c.”’ 

In this particular year it appears, however, that upon “‘ Merrie Mon- 
daye ”’ (which fell on the 13th March) it was such unreasonable weather, 
frost and snow, that no walk or perambulation was at all, neither of all 
this year, but clean forgotten. 


ALEXANDER GARNET 


This was the year of Alexander Garnet’s second Mayoralty (1564-5). 
It has already been shown that his mode of conducting himself towards 
his neighbours was not of the most pacific or kindly description, and the 
following entry will show, that now he was again the chief of the community, 
his power as such was used, at least in this particular instance, in a most 
despotic and overbearing manner. 
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“This year, Sunday after the 12th day, the said Mayor imprisoned 20 younkers 
{youngsters), whereof Mr. Mayor called James Atherton, then being Waite Captain, 
and discharged him of his office & then he imprisoned George Asheton for reason- 
ing & speaking for the releasing of the said Wait & the younkers, & Master 
Mayor would not suffer George Asheton to be bailed or mainprised neither by 
Mr. Sekerston, Mr, Corbet, Richard Andleser, William Secum, &c. And then 
Mr. John Crosse moved Mr. Mayor to set free on bail the said George, but it 
could not be, whereat it was said Mr. Crosse chafed & fumed inwardly, so George 
& divers younkers were kept all night, & Mr. Mayor railed still & said he 
would bring them before the Queen’s Counsel, but he was after pacified other 
ways.” 

Mr. Garnet had previously served the office of Mayor (1559), but 
nothing extraordinary is recorded of him in that year, nor is anything worthy 
of notice recorded in this present year of his office, and from this point he 
practically ceases to be prominently connected with the town’s affairs. 
He died about the year 1574. ; 


SCHOOLMASTER 


In 1565 (John Crosse, Mayor) the Court found it needful to have a 
learned man to be Schoolmaster for the preferment of the youth of the 
town, and the Mayor was instructed to call the town together within ro 
days and then to take order for his wages over and above that the Queen’s 
Majesty allowed. How this was done will be shown a little later on. 


CURFEW 


It was also ordered that Hugh Broodhed (before mentioned) should 
ring the Church Bell for the space of one hour, called Curfue, and to begin 
at eight of the clock in the night from that day forward until the Purification 
of our Lady next ensuing. 


TOWN’S CHEST 


Mention has previously been made of a Common Coffer in which the 
Town’s Charters and other documents were deposited, and which also 
acted as a Treasury for the reception of fines, &c., but the origin of that 
receptacle does not appear. No doubt it had existed for very many years 
previous to the commencement of these Records, and had by this time 
become worn out, hence in the year 1565 the Court ordered “ that Mayst 
Mayre shall p’vide a sufficient Coffer wyth sure locks, Keyes, & bands 
upon the towne’s chargies, which shalbe & remaigne in this the Comyn 
Hall for the Townes use.” There can be little doubt that this is the order 
to make a new repository or safe, afterwards known as the ‘‘ Town’s Chest,” 
which existed until sometime during the 19th Century, when unfortunately 
it disappeared, owing probably to a lack of knowledge as to its antique 
value. It is within the recollection of the writer that the massive lid of 
this Box or Chest was taken off and set up as a Cupboard door in one of 
the walls of the present Town Hall, but it cannot now be found, and it is 
surmised that it was removed and destroyed as useless by Contractors 
who carried out some alterations to that building some years ago. 
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STOCKS 


At the same Court it was found that the Mayor should provide a pair 
of Stocks for the punishment of malefactors and all unruly persons. As 
no previous mention is made of this instrument of torture, it seems probable 
that this was its first introduction into the town. If so, these Stocks were 
erected at the High Cross (South end of High Street), as we hear of a Soldier 
being set in the Stocks at the High Cross in 1573. 


COMMON HALL WINDOWS 


A curious circumstance with regard to the office of Mayor is given in 
this year during the Mayoralty of Mr. John Crosse (1565). It appears to 
have been a duty devolving upon the occupier of that position to keep the 
windows of the Common Hall in repair at his own expense, and the Court 
made an order that the Mayor should cause Mr. Alexander Garnet, last Mayor, 
to make and amend the glass windows of the Common Hall which were 
lately broken, before Christmas next on pain of Ios. 


SUPPRESSION OF NUISANCES 


Contrasting present-day conditions with those of the medieval past, 
such an entry as the following will evidence the trivialities (as we would now 
call them) which came under the cognizance of the Council at this time. As 
a place is given in the town’s records to what appears on the surface a very 
small matter, it must be assumed that the Council of the day did not so 
consider it, but, on the contrary, deemed such matters of sufficient import- 
ance to justify a watchful vigilance on their part over the rights of parties, by 
restraining encroachments, prohibiting aggressions, and generally conserving 
the interests of adjoining landowners or occupiers. The entry referred to 
is in these words : “ Also we find that Thomas Bradshaw shall keep his 
gutter still open to have full issue; and also that William Alwod his next 
neighbour upon the East part shall not set the board with holes in nor 
anything else to stop or let the Course of the water; and also that the said 
William Alwod and Richard Marsar shall keep a gutter open through their 
Meadows of like largeness as Thomas Bradshaw’s gutter is for the issue 
and avoiding of the water and so along to the Common called the Heath, 
from neighbour to neighbour.” 

Although the triviality of such cases has long since passed away, the 
principle upon which they were based continues to the present day, and is 
often evidenced in actions for trespass, rights of way, rights of light, &c. 


LARCENY 
Various and many were the offences committed by the inhabitants 
against the bye-laws for which numerous presentments were made at the 
Portmoot and Sessions Courts, but nothing of a felonious character appears 
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until 1565, when we find chronicled the first criminal offence, together with 
its punishment, cruel and savage. Being, perhaps, characteristic of the 
times the entry is worth quoting in full :-— 


“Thys yere the XXIIth daye of Octobre 1565 was apprehendyed and takyn 
at & in the howse of Raynald Millyng in this towne, oone Thomas Johnson, as 
he called hymselffe, srvient to the Ryght Worshipful Syr Thomas Kneyvet, sonne 
in law to the Right honorable Erle of Darbie, was upon petie larcinerie, and a young 


stripplyng called Richard sonne to oone of Chestr, whoe confessid hys 
pykyng of purses, whereof Elisabeth the wyffe of Henrie Mylnr was lost & therbie 
he was takyn & was imp’soned dayes and nyght and nayled by the eare 


to a post at flesshe bords, I saye flesshamels (shambles) and turned naked from 
the myddyll upward, and many boyes of the towne wth wythie rodds whypped 
hym owt of the towne, and the sayd Thom’s Johnson was lockyd to the Clogge 
wth the Iron cheane & horse locke, till fryddaye mornyng next aftr, and then 
before Mr. Mayre & ij of his brether they balyffs & others abjured the towne 
& made restitucon of vs. iiijd. to Henry MylIn’s wyffe.”’ 


In December of the same year a similar case happened on Sunday 
night after supper when an Irishman, lackey to the Earl of Warines, out of 
service, was arrested for cutting a purse of one of five gentlemen who were 
landed with my Lord Deputy Sidney’s company in which was jewels and 
gold to the value of £5. “The property was recovered as the purse was in 
the thief’s possession when arrested, and he was imprisoned that night, and 
after his examination was nailed to a post and whipped out of the town 
naked from the middle upwards. 


MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT 


A record is made of a curious Marriage Covenant dated the 25th June, 
1559, between one Gilbert Martyn and a Widow (late wife of John Abraham) 
and an Agreement registered whereby the husband covenanted to pay to 
the eldest son of the first marriage on attaining the age of 14 years, 3os. of 
good and lawful money, also “ oone new brasse potte”’ price 6s. 8d., and 
“‘a brasse panne ”’ price 3s. 4d. To the eldest daughter 4os. ready money, 
a Silver Piece, price 26s. 8d., a pair of amber Beads with silver jewels, price 
20s., and a brass pot price 6s., four pieces of pewter, price 5s.; and to the 
youngest daughter 20s. of ready money, &c. 


DETENTION OF ASSEMBLY 


An account appears of a Meeting of the Assembly on the 14th December, 
1565,at which the Mayor and the whole of the Burgesses, with few exceptions, 
were present. The Mayor caused the Hall door to be locked, and the coffer 
bottom was amended with a plate of iron, thentofore ‘‘ korven”’ (cut) out ; 
how and by what means knoweth no man, and the whole Assembly were 
kept there all the day till the sun setting, &c. On the repair of the damaged 
Coffer the Assembly proceeded to receive various documents and evidences 
belonging to the town which were brought in and delivered to the Mayor by 
Mr. Alexander Garnet and ordered to be registered in this book and put into 


the said Coffer. 
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These evidences are not of sufficient consequence to merit enumeration, 
but some further documents were brought in which are of great importance, 
and are described in the following entries :— 


“Item, the said 14th day of this December, by Master Robert Corbet was 
brought & presented palam omnibus an Indenture sealed & signed with Sir 
Richard Molyneux Knight & Master, William Molyneux, Esq., his son & heir 
&c., bearing date the 6th day of October in the 4th & 5th years of Philip & 
Mary, &c. 

_ “The same day also Richard Abraham brought in one single acquittance signed 
& sealed by Mr. William Molineux for {10 of good & lawful money of England 
to him for the town paid then to fore. 

‘Item by the said Richard Abram the same day, a general acquittance from 
the beginning of the world unto the date of the same acquittance signed, sealed, 
& delivered by the same Mr. William Molyneux, Esq., &c. 

“The same day also Master Thomas More, Gentleman & Alderman here 
vrought a large confirmation of King Richard the III. in parchment under the 
Great Seal of England in Green Wax. 

“Item, the same day the said Mr. Thomas Moore brought in another confirma- 
ion of Robert Ferror, Comes Derbie in parchment under seal. 

“Ttem more the same day the said Mr. Thomas Moore brought in five other 
old small pieces of evidences under seals in parchments, all which pieces of evidences, 
Charters, Confirmations, & writings in paper & parchment were laid up in 
boxes & put into the said Coffer & Treasury of this town in presence of all the 
whole Assembly.” 


GREAT STORM 


We now come to an account of a very destructive storm which visited 
Liverpool and the neighbourhood in 1565, and rivalled in intensity and 
results the storm which destroyed the Jetty and haven some four or five 
years before. No abridgment of the entry would do it justice, so we 
insert it in full. 


‘This yere the Sayterdaye beyng the XXIIth of Decembr, The Sacar, oone 
of the Quyns Shipps, Willm Peres, gentilman & Capitaigne of the same, deptid 
forth of this Port & haven wth a merrie wynde for Dublyn waster for the save 
conductyng of the Qn’s tresor Sr Henrie Sidney apoynted & made lord high 
Deputie of Ireland tha (then) beyng in bewmaries theare tarieng for the sayd 
Capitayne Peres oone Mayster Thwayts, of his cowncell & his tresorer, & 
other of the worshipfuls & theyr ladies & theyr trayne wth my Lord High Deptie; 
wheare Mr, Thwayts fell sicke & died theare after ther dep’ting ; and wth the 
sayd Capitayne & his company movyng fine trym & tall f'uitures John Wyn- 
stanley, Mr of the Sacar: The George of Liv’pole, Thome Uttyn & his barcke, 
Edward Nicolson & Jon Willmson and theyr barke, Willia Walkr & Thomas 
Mason & theyr barcke, Mr. Corbet barcke wth Nichs Ricrson & that barcke 
call’d Mr. Corbets small barcke. Ratclyff of West Kyrckbie & John Aynsdales 
barcke, all charged wyth great horses, all fine app’ell & other tresoure besyds the 
worshippfull companye & f’uiturs & all theyr costlenesse to a great abundant 
tresoure of Riches. And sondaye mornyng than next after beyng wyndie, 
cold froste & snowe, myestie, dercke & dyme, wthout ceassying, the snowe 
dryvyng & warpyng to & froe That all Christe people call’d & cryed praiyng 
& makg thyr most humble prayers unto all myghtie to amed the weyther soe 
fearefull & terrible & to save the forsayd shypps & barcks wth all the Christen 
people in theyme beyng & all Christen people vpon the seas els wheare, but it 
continew’d al daye, & abowte sonne settyng it somethyng calmed, and abowte 
X. or XI. of the clocke that Sondaye at nyght sodenlie spronge & roose the 
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marvelioust & terribliest storme of wynd & weyther that continued abowt six howrs 
or lytyll lesse aswell vpon land as water to the great hurt of the coialtie & theyr 
howsies, barnes, wth many wynd mylne cleyne ovr throwe & all to broken wyth 
great hurt vpon Churchies & Chapells in whiche stormes divrs pinacles & borders 
of the Chapell of this towne of Liv’pole were blowen downe & wth fallyng brookyn 
all to pecs & other hurts of glasse wyndowys, but to sey the truth further in 
this nyght storme was a part ofo’r Chapell walls of this towne next the sea marke 
brostyn & wasshyn owt & some of the greatest stones moved cleyn awaye 
wth they extremenes of the seas carrid six or vij. yards owt of . . . . for 

Remedie repacon & amendemet wheareof Mastyr Mayre & his brether wth all 

the Rest of the towne met divers dayes in the Comon Hall & agreid that’a doble 

fyftyne shuld be grauntid thorough all the comburgesies, forayn & wythin, & 

all they inhabitaunts, &c.”’ 

The great damage done by this severe storm, of course exorcised the 
minds of the Mayor and his brethren to find a suitable and economical 
means of repairing the same. This was not an easy matter to deal with, 
having regard to the low state of the Corporate Exchequer, and caused 
some perplexity as to the source from which the necessary help was to 
come. The Mayor caused the masons of Aughton to be consulted, but 
as their estimate amounted to £30 and upwards, “‘ the Mayor and town broke 
with them and had no more ado with them.” One John Knolls was then 
consulted and bargained with and “he bore off and off and sticked long to 
have £7 clear for his works and servants, and also to have great service 
of the town to help him with labourers,” &c. It then chanced that Mr. 
Thomas More, by the way of Warrington, met with an experienced Mason 
called Henry Kaye, of Denham. He was induced to survey the wall and 
works about the Chapel, and it was finally agreed with him to execute 
the work for £4, with some small help from labourers, &c. It is then stated 
that to the work all manner of folks within the liberties were willing and 
helping, specially first of all husbands, afterwards Gentlemen within the 
town with their Wagons and Carriages, and a tax was levied amounting to 
£6. 12s. 10d. to cover the cost. In addition to this a further tax was imposed 
to pay for the materials, &c., which amounted to £6. 11s. 3d. The entry 
proceeds to say that “‘in the which storm and terrible tempest of evil 
weather” the Pickard ‘‘ John” was lost with seven lives. 


FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


The appointment of a Schoolmaster has already been referred to as 
showing that educational matters were beginning to seriously attract the 
attention of the town’s people and becoming a matter of some importance 
in their civic life. In 1565 the Queen (Elizabeth) made a grant towards 
the endowment of the Free School, but what that grant amounted to is 
not stated, and the Assembly of the Burgesses resolved to supplement 
it by a voluntary assessment or rate on all the inhabitants of the town. A 
list of assessments is given, which is curious as presenting a return of all 
the wealthy householders then resident in the town. They were in Dale, 
Water, Castle, Juggler (High), Milne (Old Hall), More (Tithebarn), and 
Chapel Streets and numbered 164. The subscriptions varied from 2d. to 
3s. 4d., and the total amount realised was £5. 13S. 6d., so that whatever 
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this amount may have represented at that time (money being of much 
greater value then than now), and adding thereto the Queen’s grant, it 
could not be considered a very handsome sum to provide for the salary 
of a Schoolmaster. On the roth February following Mr. John Ore, B.A., 
hired at London, was appointed to the post. He attended in the Common 
Hall and was duly admitted to enter and teach at a salary, ill or well, of 
fIo per annum, payable quarterly. 


MARKET REGULATIONS 


About this time the weights and measures used in buying and selling 
appear to have been much as the traders liked to make them, and as this 
irregular node of dealing was damaging the business of the town and causing 
general discontent and dissatisfaction, as well as injustice to the traders, a 
warning by Proclamation was issued by the Mayor, on the 3rd November, 
1565, for the reformation and amendment of such disorders and abuses, 
to the effect that all persons repairing to the Market should be “ contentid 
& pleasyd to myte & mesure his & theyre sayd Grayne, Corne |& 
Malte by & wyth they upheapyed mette & mesure now allowied here 
in this Town & with non other, upon payn of imp’sonmete & alsoe to 
forfet 6s. 8d. for ev’ie tyme,” &c. Also that no one was to buy or sell 
anything in the Market before the Bell was rung, nor before the Mayor 
and his officers had walked through the Corn Market. All persons having 
Corn in the Market were to unbind and set open the sacks, bags, or pouches 
prior to that ceremony being performed, and every person was to keep 
order in setting down their Corn in the Market Place, one by another, 
along both sides of the street, the Lancashire folks on the East side and 
the Cheshire folks on the West, and not one to stand before another (the 
street here referred to would, of course, be Castle Street), and no Badgers 
or Trauntors were allowed to buy any Corn during the first hour of the 
Market, in order that the inhabitants should have a free market during 
that hour according to ancient use and custom, &c. 

This Proclamation appears to have been largely ignored or disregarded 
by the traders, with the result that in April of the following year, weights 
and measures of all kinds then in use were ordered to be brought into the 
Common Hall, where they were tested, and a readjustment of the whole 
system was arrived at and standard measures agreed upon. The following 
extract shows partly the method adopted for carrying out these intended 
regulations :— 


‘That oone Wyndle conteynyng fyftie & six quarts of Wyne mesure as afore 
sayd upheaved shall ever from henceforthe be fastened wth locke & Iron cheanes 
& the sayd Wyne quarte affixed to the same to the benche in this hall, to stand & 
be the Right & Just standard of all metts and mesures of all kynd of Graynes 
Corn, &c. And all other Metts not agreyng to and wyth the same to be utterlie 
expulsed, extinguished & condemned for noght & unlawfull, &c.” 


Owing to the disregard paid to the monition here given, it became 
necessary for the Mayor to issue a further Proclamation, whereby, after 
stating that the people both of the town and the country, not regarding or 
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having his first warning in respect, but perversely and obstinately had 
abused the same, he proceeds to declare that arrangements had been made 
to carry out the intentions of the foregoing resolution and sets forth the 
penalties for disobedience. This Proclamation, issued from the High 
Cross, is most curiously worded, but is too long to quote in full. It probably 
had the desired effect. 


DISPUTES WITH CHESTER 


The progress Liverpool was making as a Port was regarded by Chester 
with jealous eyes, she claiming it to be a mere Creek within the jurisdiction 
of that ancient City. In this year (1565) an attempt was made to enforce a 
recognition of this claim to supremacy by sending to Liverpool a “ blank 
book ” containing these words following : ‘“‘ The Port of Chester.—A blank 
book containing ten leaves for the Customers, Comptrollers and Searchers 
within the town of Liperpool, a Creek of the Port [of Chester] for all goods 
coming or going out of the same by way of merchandises from Easter 1565 
until the feast of St. Michael then next following.” In the margin we 
are informed that “this word Creek is surmised and untruly invented by 
policy of Chester Merchants.” 

This dictatorial demand on the part of Chester to be furnished with a 
return of Liverpool’s exports and imports in order to participate in the 
customs duties naturally incensed the Council, who caused representations 
to be made to the Duchy in Westminster to the effect that if it should 
come to pass to call Liverpool the “ Cricke to Chestre” it were not only a 
pon’shinge of “‘ Liv’pole ” and inhabitants there, but also the matter against 
the jurisdiction and regal authority of the County Palatine of Lancaster, 
and showing that Liverpool had ever theretofore been reputed and taken 
for the best port and harbour from “ Mylforthe ” (Milford) to Scotland, 
and so had always been proved, with all manner of ships and barques, 
owners masters and matiners. The Attorney to the Duchy, to whom 
these representations were made, declined to interfere until the matter 
was heard in the Exchequer Court. The case was argued before the 
Chancellor of the Duchy and by him referred to the Exchequer, but Lord 
Derby and a Commission of Lancashire Squires, who had the matter in 
hand, were not likely to decide unfavourably to the claim made by Liverpool 
for its independence, so no more was heard for a long time of the dominating 
attitude of Chester. 

DECLINE OF THE PORT 


Liverpool at this period was probably at its lowest ebb. A few clustered 
huts by the water side—a few tumble-down Cottages, ranged in irregular line 
forming some semblance to streets—a thatched barn-like Common Hall, 

wherein the business (such as it was) of the town was transacted—are some 
of the outward and visible signs of the existence of this Borough as it was 
entitled to be called, this poor little village as it really was. 

| During a very long time—some 200 years—no particular occasion 
can be pointed out in the history of our town (as mentioned in our intro- 
_ duction) which would tend to the advancement of the Port, but many such 
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occasions might be instanced which would naturally be the causes of decline, 
such as the Wars of the Roses, a struggle which operated materially to the 
injury of the County, and, of course, of its constituent parts. The fines 
and forfeitures imposed upon landowners and others during this long warfare 
and the expenses attendant upon the recovery of the forfeited properties 
would press heavily on all grades of the inhabitants in their effect, and 
reduce the value of property generally. The Wars in, and the unsettled 
state of, Ireland may also be noticed as tending to the decline of the Port of 
Liverpool, as the inter-communication between the two countries would 
necessarily be Jess frequent. So bad had things become that means had 
to be taken to ascertain, by enquiry, in what position the town actually 
stood with regard to its population and resources, and to this end a Com- 
mission was issued to the Mayor and his brethren (the Aldermen) in the 
Queen’s name, by the Earl of Derby, under his seal, dated 7th November, 
1565. Associated with the Earl of Derby as Commissioners were Sir Richard. 
Molyneux, Kt., Sir William Norres, Kt., and others, the leading local 
gentry of the period. To meet the Commissioners were summoned by 
Proclamation all owners of ships, vessels, or boats, and also all masters, 
mariners, and fishermen of Liverpool and of any town, creek, or landing 
place between Warrington and the water next Preston called Ribble, with 
the Constables of Formby and North Meols, all of whom were to present 
themselves personally before the Commissioners upon a given day, when 
they would understand further of the Queen’s pleasure, &c. The enquiry 
was duly held on the 12th November, and a goodly appearance was made. 
The part of the evidence then adduced which interests us most was that 
relating to Liverpool alone. This consisted of an interesting presentment 
made by the Mayor and Bailiffs which showed that “‘ the sum and number 
of the householders and Cottages the 12th of November, 1565; is 138, 
whereof be owners, masters, mariners and fishers with their barks great 
and small as to wit,” &c. Then follows a list of the vessels of which Liverpool 
could boast at this time, giving their owners, captains, and number of 
crew. The first item is as follows :— 


““The Eagle of Liverpool, Robert Corbet owner, is a Bark of 40 tons, sailed 
with 12 men, mariners and labourers, one boy.” 


Shortly, the others were :— 


TheGeorges anc... ose eee Bark ....36 tons ....10 men 
‘Khe Saviour ke waxsetes cc cere Bark ....30 toms .... 8 men 
The Bartholomew ........ Barkag::.3.fO,tOnS so. 5 Omen 
‘Bhey Sabon en a2. cinecrerne Bark? ©. 3. .16"tons’ ".... G men 
The Mighhellvao tis. ctan aie Batkka 720) tONs a.e-1g, 74 NEM 
Bhe) Sondayetanwee eect Barks (Ss) 01S) tOnS! yan 5) Den 
UhewMatie Georges... snes Bark ....15 toms .... 5 men 
The Peter ceric cae Barkoy es. 12 tous... 0s anew 
het swahlow en ocean Boat on. or tONs) ., 2) Gener 
The Good>Eucky = .ihoe ee Boat 7-45 6:tons, 32... gianen 
he) Elizabeth /jtvceeeaee we Bark ....12 tons ....(5) men 
The Myghell of Wallasey ..Bark ....14 tons .... 5 men 
The John of Wallasey...... ——...+24 tons| .>...3 men 


The John of Wallasay...... Boat .\3.. 8 tons .... 3) men 
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So that we find here the very interesting information that Liverpool 
at this period could not muster more than 138 householders and Cottages, 
occupied chiefly by owners of boats and fishermen (which probably meant 
a population of something between 700 or 800 persons). There were 15 
Barks and Boats, 12 of which belonged to Liverpool, the remaining three 
to Wallasey, the whole tonnage amounting only to 272 tons, and the number 
of men employed in navigating these small craft was gi. With these 
statistics before us it is hard to realise the immensity of the future develop- 
ment of the Port, the germs of which lurked in this small flotilla. 


CORPORATION RECORDS 


It may have suggested itself to some of our readers from the nature of 
the extracts given, that these “‘ Records” assume more the form of a huge 
diary of current events rather than a sober recital of the official transactions. 
of the governing power of the town, and such, indeed, they really are to a 
large extent. In some cases matters are referred to as being “ registered 
in this Book,” or “entered in this Registry,’’ but in whatever form they 
appear it must be admitted they furnish an interesting insight into the lives 
and customs of the people of this period. The variable character of the 
volume under review is aptly shown by the following entry :— 

“ This-yere (1566) in the fine [end] of Maye was a fervent heate of sonne & 
faire weder & speciallie the weke before Witsondaye, & in Wyt Sondaye, 
Mo’daye, &c. And than aftr came a great abundawnce of Rayne in thiese p’ties & 
lityll in Wyrrall; aftr in the moneth off June sometyme hootte & fayre weder 
& some tyme Rayne to the contentacon of all people honoryng and praisyng 
Almightee God therefore. In Julie fayre weyder & verie hotte & ofte’times Rayne 
sufficie’t to mens pleysure wth laud & prayse unto God. In Wyrall for the 
moost p’te the people lamentid for want of Rayne, booth for corn & hey.” 

Other entries also treat of the weather, that irresistible topic of con- 
versation with English people, which at all times seems to fill in a gap when 
other subjects fail, and it may be that the Recorder of these events resorted 
to this never-failing subject on occasions when a dearth of other and more 
desirable or useful information set in. 


No doubt stormy weather adversely affected the town and its shipping 
very much, and the following entry will illustrate the difficulty of transport 
by the small vessels of this period under such conditions :— 


“The beginning of March—stormy Sunday night the 3rd of March, great 
wind which vanished away the Monday next after. Wednesday & Thursday next 
after great wet. This year continued much north-west winds from Martinmas. 
unto March, &c., which north-west winds was great hindrance and hurt to Master 
Corbet’s Bark The Eagle of Liverpole, William Alwod Master under God, charged 
with my Lord Deputy’s great horses & other Particulars of the Queens Majesty’s 
Treasurers departing forth of this river by pricking & calling upon of my Lord 
Deputys men with a scarce wind tripping the seas, a night & a day driven in 
again with force of weather.” 


Attention may not inaptly be drawn here to the similarity of some of 
the words used in many of the extracts about this period to the Dutch 
language with which our own tongue amongst its many other mixtures is 
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largely impregnated ; also to the erratic mode of spelling used in various 
quotations of the same period, many of the words occurring twice in 
one entry being spelled differently. 


COMMUNICATION WITH IRELAND 


By this time Liverpool had become an important shipping port for 
communication with Ireland. Many entries relate to the passage of troops 
and officials to and fro, and the following copy of Queen Elizabeth’s Com- 
mission issued on such an occasion will serve to show the importance of 
Liverpool as a port of embarkation, and at the same time be interesting as 
a quaint Royal Command :— 

““ Wee wyll & comaunde you, that you se the bearer hereof havyng comission 
fro o’r Right trustie & Right welbelovyd cosyn & Counsellor the Earle of Bedford 
or Governor off Barwicke, to be furnished wyth all manr of thyngs necessarie 
whiche he shall require, by lande and by sea, for the conduccion & transportacon 
of certen nu’bre of Soldeors wth theyr Captens from Barwicke to any parte of 
our Sea Costs towards the Isle of Ma[n] to be transportid into the sayd Isle, and from 
thence unto o’r Realme of Ireland, upon reasonable prices to be made for Victuals, 
cariage by horse or by carte and for Shippyng & all other necessarie thyngs 
tendyng to the speedie conduccon of the sayd Captens and Soldears from 
place to place, untyll they shall aryve wythin o’r Realme of Ireland. And this o’r 
pleysure to be duelie executid wth all favor and expedicon, as you will answere to 
the contrarie at yor uttermost p’ill’. Gevyn under o’r Signet at o’r Manor off Saynete 
Jamys, the fourth daye of Julie 1566 in the eight yere of o’r Reigne.”’ 


This mandate was addressed ‘‘ To all Admirals, Vice-admirals, Sheriffs, 
Justices, Mayors, Baliffs, Constabls., Hedboroughes & to all other 
our Officers, Mynystres and Subjects, to whom in this cace it ap’tenyth 
and to ev’ie of theyme.” 


This was followed by an order under the hand of the Earl of Bedford 
couched in much the same terms, and demanding in the Queen’s name the 
performance of Her Royal Command, and stating the prices (one penny 
per mile per horse, &c.) appointed by the Privy Council, to be charged for 
the services rendered, promising, on the one hand, thanks for the perform- 
ance of such service, and on the other hand, holding out the prospect of 
sharp punishment for default. 


EARL OF DERBY’S VISIT. 


On the 5th of August, 1566, a visit was paid to the town by the Earl 
of Derby, accompanied by a great retinue of attendant gentlemen and 
others upon a secret commission. The Earl is described as having been 
brought to the town in a Chariot with two great horses nobly addressed 
and 4 Yeomen all in green attending on foot. The Mayor and the whole 
community turned out to meet him as the occasion appears to have been one 
of great moment and of especial splendour. The town’s folk received the 
Earl at the town’s end (now the end of Dale Street) between the stone 
Bridge there and Mr. Mayor’s Hall, and attended him through the town to 
the Tower of Liverpool, where the Earl and his train rested and had a couple 
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of Partridges, and to drink with of his lordship’s cost, and other things at 
his Lordship’s ; and there the Mayor, &c., did present him with a banquet 
of delicious delicates of two courses of service, &c. It does not transpire 
what the secret service was which caused this special visit to Liverpool, nor 
does the record give us any information as to the length of time his Lordship 
remained here, or to what other part of the kingdom he proceeded. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


On the 21st October, 1566, the Portmoot Court presented as finable 
“Mr. Rauff Sekerston and Mr. Thomas Secum, Alderman, for withholding 
and for not bringing again into the Common Coffer, the Lease belonging to 
the Chantry of St. Nicholas Alter of this town late dissolved. And also 
the 24 with the rest of the town find us grieved that the two Charters as yet 
remaining in the hands of Mr. Mayor now being, and Mastér Rauff Sekerston 
be not brought in and put into Common Coffer.’’ 


IRISH REBELLION 


The Irish question seems ever to the fore. As in our own day, so it 
was in the dim and distant past. That it is a rebellious nation is evident 
from an entry at the end of the year 1566, which is perhaps worth quoting, 
as giving an instance of the spirit of rebellion which we know from history 
actuated the inhabitants of that country at this period. The entry is 
somewhat ambiguous, and fizzles out without giving much information 
upon the subject and seems to have been written more with the object of 
showing the advantage accruing to Liverpool by the passage of a company 
of soldiers through the town than any interest the town itself had in the 
Irish disturbances. We give it in the then vernacular so as not to deprive 
it of its original quaintness, but it must be taken for what it is worth :— 

“This yere the VIth of Decembre 1566 oone Maystr Richard Peter ther Queenes 
majesties Victualare for the north of Irland in her affeyrs agaynst the Rebeller 

John Neale, otherwyse called Lord O’Neale, the treytor, whoe heretofor th’ erle of 

Sussex, deputie or lievetnt of Ireland repayred to the Quynes majesties the (high 

Court) of England & there was well receyvyd, reteyned, & rewardyd aftr his 

p’don licensyd to go in to Ireland then agayne & theare made moore comocon 

& Rebellers & dyd muche hurt upon the Quynes Mats subjects & soldeors : 

So as the Quynes Matie wth th’ advise of her hyghnes Counseyle & Parliame te 

the same Decembr aforesayd, send great p’vision of all furniture as well of Victuals 

of all kynds, monye, & soldeors shippd pt fro London, pte fro (Bristoll), pte 

from Chestr & Liverpole, in whiche furniture the sayd Maystr Peter disbursed 

in Liverpole Ready gold & whyte money upon wheate & wheate flowre barellid 
(muche butter) barellid chese, muche barlie, malte & oten malte to the value 
of ”” 


LENTEN FASTS 


We have already quoted two entries with regard to the sale of fish as 
showing the difference in the demand for that commodity as a diet at the 
beginning of Lent as compared with that at the end, and we now venture 
to call further attention to the subject. These Lenten observances seem to 


a 
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have been of some consequence in these times, and like most religious duties, 
unless constantly brought before the notice of the people, were in danger of 
being disregarded or at anyrate indifferently performed. Such appears to 
have been the case in 1566, and to such an extent as to warrant the issue of 
a letter from the Queen’s High Council insisting upon the due dietary 
observance of this Fast of the Church as will be seen from the following 


copy :— 


“ After o’r hartie comendacons, for as muche as amongist sundrie disorders 
growen in this Realme, the Quynes majestie understandyth by diverse meanes 
that ther is none almoste greittr & more frequentyd than that breakyng of th’ 
order apoyntyd by lawes & gud customes of the Realme for the abstaynyng from 
eatyng of flesshe in the Lente & other usuall fishe dayes, wch as her highnes is 
informyd and as we doe notoriouselye understand is almost gen’allie soe contemnyd 
as it semyth noe regard is hadde to the kepyng of the lawes & p’clamacons made 
for this p’pose. Wee have therfore thought gud to let you at this p’sent onderstand 
that as her Majestie was heretofore in some hope that you to whome speciall trust 
is comittyd ffor good orderyng of that Countie wold have byn carefull that such 
P’clamacons as were published ij yeas past, shuld have byn duelie observyd : Soe 
now the greatnes of this disorder soe univsallie growen to the detriment of the 
comyn wealth & apparaunte in the worlde to the sclaunder of the Realme hath 
moved her Majestie (expresslie) to wyll us eftsones to admonishe you of yor 
chardge & dueties in this behalffe & to require & comaunde you in her highnes 
name to have consideracon to the redresse of the disorder in that Countie or in 
any Citie, Boroughe, or Towne in the same, accordyng to the sayd last P’clamacon, 
as you may therbye both answere the truth wch her matie reposyth in you, And 
alsoe avoyde the penaltie apoyntyd by the same P’clamacon, whiche may happen 
to yorselves by want of diligence & circumspeccon in not makyng due C’tificat 
in to the Chauncerie of yor doyngs here: Or for not publisshynge of the same 
P’clamacon yearlie before the fyrst weke of Lent as in the same P’clamacon 
prescribit ; wch penaltie her highnes must be forced to extende upon thoose that 
shalbe found hereaftr upon this warnyng remise or ffault in this behalff. And 
therefore eftsones althoe you have had heretofore comaundemett sufficiente, wee 
Require you to have earnest care, spedilie & diligentlie to cause the contents of 
the sayd last P’clamacon & other lawies sett forthe for this purpose to be duelie 
furthwyth notified and put in execucon. And because that wee thyncke that 
some p’te of the Lent may be past before thiese o’r l’res shall come to yor hands 
Wee require you the Sheriff to whome this shall fyrst be brought to imp’te 
the contents off the same to the next Justics adjoynyng unto you for the more 
spede. And thereupon to cause copies to be made thereof & sent wyth spede to 
the rest of the Justics yor associats as they are in theyr accustomed divesions 
placed for the more spedie Redresse of this offence & disorder. And bicause wee 
cannot convenientlie in tyme by o’r severall l’res admonish the hed officers of 
suche Corp’ate Townes or Liberties as have Justics of Peace wthin theyme selves 
in that Countie Wee shall alsoe require you the Shyrieff to admonish theyme of 
the contents hereof eyther by yor owne I’res or by sendyng to theyme a true copie 
of this. And thus, &c. 


“From Westmr the XIIth ffebruarie 1566.” 


The communication, which was addressed “ To our loving friends the 
Sheriff and the Justices of the County of Lancaster,” is somewhat lengthy ; 
but one could not but consider it worthy of a place in these excerpts on 
account of its peculiar tenour and quaintness. 
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SOLDIERS’ UNIFORMS. &c. 


The following entry is curious as bearing upon the uniform and appear- 
ance of the soldiers at this time. No mention is made of the particular 
occasion demanding the special accoutrements, but it is believed to have been 
a muster of soldiers who with others from the surrounding districts were 
sent to reinforce the army in Ireland, in March, 1567. 

** Evrie oone must have a Cassake off blewe Watchet Yorckshyre Cloth gardyd 
wth ij smale gards stytchyd wyth ij styches off Blew a piece, a verie gud view 
(yew) bowe, & a sheyffe off arrowies in case, a red cappe, a stagge or styrcke bucke 
skynne Jyrckyn, a sworde, dagger & ev’ie man to have xiiis iiijd in his purse.” 
While speaking of armaments, the entry which follows the above may 

be given, though we cannot explain it :— 

“Walton p’ische must furnishe William Lydell [with a] harqubusshe.the 
charge whereoff is Ixiiijs. xd. (64s. 10d.). To be at Lathome before my Lorde the 
xixth of this Marche. This William Lydell is a bocher late come to Liverpool 
ffrom Yorcke (as he sayith).” 


TRANSPORT OF SOLDIERS TO IRELAND, 


The importance of Liverpool as a transport town is shown by the 
following entries : “ At the fine of this March, 1567 the footmen soldiers 
of Derby Hundred, Salford Hundred, Blackburn, Leyland, &c., repaired 
to this town and from hence were sent unto Chester and there mustered before 
the Mayor of Chester and the Commissioners there in April with all the other 
Soldiers of East Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Denbighshire and Flintshire, all 
in blue but Staffordshire which were in red and after the muster there, part 
or many were sent back again to Liverpool and here lay attending upon 
Shipping, and many others lay some in Chester and specially Wirral, but the 
most part came forth of Chester and Wirral to Liverpool and took shipping 
for the north of Ireland at this town and were shipped.” 

“ Also this year were shipped half a hundred—fifty—horsemen soldiers 
here in Liverpool.” 

This is followed by a memorandum that “ this year the of May 
1567, John Neale, the Traitor and great Rebel of all Ireland was taken and 
slain.”’ 

SEKERSTON’S PETITION’ 


Liverpool at this time appears to have been going from bad to worse, 
commercially and otherwise, so much so that the Crown had to be appealed 
to by petition to uphold the rights and privileges the people were entitled 
to by Royal Charter, and to restore such as were probably by their own 
laxity and mismanagement lost, and hence Mr. Sekerston, whom we have 
before mentioned as an M.P. for the town, and who appears to have been 
the leading spirit and the greatest of Liverpool’s rulers ; indeed, one would 
almost conclude from the frequency with which he is mentioned in connection 
with the town’s affairs that he was the only one endowed with sufficient 
perspicacity to advance the interests or defend the rights of the inhabitants ; 
in any case he was the party confidently relied upon to extricate the 
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burgesses from their troubles at this distressing period, and the following 
Petition was written by him and handed to the Queen, praying for the 
amelioration of the condition of the people and restoration of the town to 
the status quo from which it had evidently fallen. 


This Petition is a document of much historical interest, and we therefore 
feel compelled to give it in full so that we may not minimise its importance 
by contracting its verbiage :— 

“ Anno 1566, 31st March. To the Queen’s most excellent majesty. Your 
poor subject Rauff Sekerston of your grace’s decayed Town of Liverpool in the 
county of Lancaster most humbly desireth your highness to have respect in what 
estate your said town is in, for all liberties & franchises given to us by any of your 
Majesty’s progenitors is from us, your poor tenants, clearly taken away. My 
petition is to your grace that you may have the governance still over us, and your 
Grace shall have our charter under the broad seal given to your Majesty, and 
then of your merciful. goodness to grant us what shall please your Grace. And 
also that we may from henceforth continue under your Grace’s said governance. 
And we will obey and truly serve your Majesty under God, for to us there is no other 
help, but by your Majesty only, for your highness: hath as full power to help us, 
your said subjects, in these days as any other your Grace’s progenitors have had 
in times past, and as our bounden duty is we shall pray for your Majesty long to 
reign Over us. 

“Liverpool is your own town. ‘Your Majesty hath a castle & two Chantreys 
clear, the fee-farms of the town, the ferry boat, two Windmills, the custom of 
the Duchy, the new custom of tonnage & poundage, which was never paid in 
Liverpool before your time, you have a good haven & all the whole town & the 
commodity thereof is your Majesty’s. For your own sake suffer us not utterly 
to be cast away in your Grace’s time but relieve us like a mother.”’ 


Thus ends this famous Petition, but the Records do not give us any 
information as to the result. A note is appended to the effect that “this 
supplication was devised by Mr. Seckerston of his own politic wit and wisdom 
and fair written bya Notary or Clerk of the Court that cost him 8d. the writing 
as Master Seckerston declared and saith openly in the Common Hall of this 
town the Assembly day—last day of February this present year 1566, 
which supplication verbatim agreeing herewith be put into the Queen’s 
Majesty’s hand at the Parliament this said same year, he being one of the 
Burgesses of this town at and in the same Parliament and in the Parliament 
house.” 

Assuming our readers to have some knowledge of Liverpool’s Charters, 
the reasons or expediency for many of the items recorded in these volumes 
and the many mutations in the laws of the town will be understood, and their 
direct connection with the privileges and liberties of the burgesses will 
account for much that would otherwise be mystifying or obscure. 


The necessity for curtailing as much as possible the number of quotations 
and extracts from this most interesting volume considering the unavoidable 
length to which they must perforce extend in order to obtain a proper 
understanding of the subject, compels us to omit many items which would, 
if included, prove very interesting reading, but it is hoped that what is here 
presented may give a fairly good general idea of the primitive ways of the 
people living in our town in the remote ages to which we refer. 
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AGRICULTURE 


To resume, as showing to what extent the burgesses relied upon the 
agricultural produce of their environs, the following entry is instructive :— 
“This yere (1567) was a pleasaunt sedyng off all Corne. And after such a 
fervent heate & drought succedyd that it was great plentie of all kynd, fuell, specially 
turfie & coole. And the market of all corne but wheat & rie did riese to a dowbtfull 
opynyon of all people Soe as all England over, the people dreadyd an excessive 
charge of hey & other fodder for the Cattell off all the land. At Weyryngton this 
yere was a loode of hey sold for xvs. a mean market loode, and as God Almyghtie 
gyver of all goodnesse, off his frie mercie, of us undeservyed & not lokyd fore, 
abowt daye of Julie send us such plyntie of pleasaunt weyther wyth Rayne 
& moderate Rayen continewying fro day to daye, tyme to tyme, all August & after in 
September That corne, haye, fuell & all kynd of Victuals fell & came downe to 
reasonable p’ce, to the great laud & praise of God, the comfort of all faythfull 
Christians, as to wete, all except covetuouse fermers & avaricious Storers off all 
townes & countreis, hopyng to engross all p’vision in theyre possessn : it so pleasy’d 
God : it p’ved a great plenty of. . . . but only monye & gold.” 


PRESENTMENTS 


On the 2zoth October in the same year (Wm. Secum, Mayor) a Portmoot 
Court was held, at which was passed various presentments rendering certain 
persons finable, some of them members of the Corporation, including the 
-ex-Mayor (Mr. Corbet), Mr. Seckerston, and others, for omitting to do 
certain things which by virtue of their office they ought to have done, such 
as failing to cause the Charters and other documents to be brought into the 
Common Coffer, &c., thus showing that the interests of the freemen and 
burgesses were rigidly looked after. Other persons were presented as 
finable for doing certain acts not permissible by reason of the bye-laws then 
in force. For instance, various persons were so presented for baking and 
brewing, they not being free ; others for using their occupations not being 
free ; another for opening his shop and retailing his wares in the week days 
not being free, neither having license of the town so to do; and all the 
Tailors, although freemen themselves, for employing men who were not 
free ; and lastly, one Adam Pendylton, called the “ Recorder,” “ for not 
onlie in suffering his howse wch he hath of the towne to decaye but alsoe 
in keepyng a fowle dong hill before the same.” 


TOWN CLERK—RECORDER 


The name of Adam Pendleton has been handed down as the first Town 
Clerk of Liverpool. To some extent this may be correct, as he was the 
Clerk of the town who kept or entered up the first Records, and it is not 
therefore surprising to find that at this time he was styled the “ Recorder,” 
which merely meant the official who performed the duty of compiling and 
entering the Records. The Town Clerk proper does not come legally into 
existence until many years after this date, viz., in 1626, and he was then 
designated the Common Clerk, whereas the Recorder, as such, is not 
mentioned until 1685. In a later entry Adam Pendleton is designated 
“the Registrar & Custodian of this Book.” In support of this view a 
further reference to this gentleman and his duties will be made hereafter. 
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CORPORATE INCOME 


The offences for which the people were presented as “ finable ” appear 
to be of a very trivial character, but being transgressions against the bve- 
laws they were bound to be taken notice of, especially in view of checking 
a laxity to which they were exceedingly prone; moreover, the town’s 
exchequer being in a chronic state of bankruptcy, all these fines would of 
course help to replenish the exhausted treasury. To the same end the town’s 
dues and customs were carefully looked after, as many of the bye-laws passed 
by the Assembly attest. At this same Court, par example, among what 
is styled ‘‘ Devyses thowght by us nedefull for the benefite of the towne,” 
appears an order that “ everie barcke, pickard, or boote as well of Wallazie, 
formbie as els wheare shall paye all custome & ancorage wth all other dueties 
belongyng to this towne’ 


ORDERS OF COURT 


Other of these ‘“‘ Devyses”’ are very curious, taking various forms 
and dealing with a variety of subjects, as for instance—For the avoidance 
of sundry inconveniences as for hurting ot greyhounds, hounds, and spaniels, 
gentlemen’s dogs, &c., we find it needful that all mastiffs and great band 
dogs shall be from henceforth kept tied and not suffered to go abroad. 
For the further and greater “ Repayre”’ of gentlemen and others to this 
town we find it needful that there be an handsome “ cockefeight pit ”’ 
made, and also the butts and stocks kept in due reparation. That no 
manner of person shall carry their dung, muck, sweepings of their houses, 
“ gyllyng” of herrings or other like, to the water side and that below and beneath 
the stake that is and hath there been set for a “‘ Mayre Staake” and no other 
place. Forasmuch as by the means of buildings as also greater “‘ repayre”’ 
of people than in times past, the town is much troubled on Market days 
with beasts and cattle, we find it needful that proclamation be made that 
from henceforth the beasts and cattle market be kept about the Castle and not 
in the town. We find it convenient seeing that God hath send plenty of 
Corn, that Ale and Beer be sold by the“‘ Pottell,” quarte or pint, after a penny 
the quarte and by a measure being fully a quarte. 


COCKPIT 


With regard to the cockpit above referred to, Sir Jas. Picton in his 
Memorials of Liverpool states that in taking down some old buildings at 
the top of Shaw’s Brow, in 1868, the remains of a cockpit, having a sunk 
area, with tiers of benches round, cut in the rock, were laid bare, and suggests 
that this may possibly have been the relics of the one in question. 


FERRY BOAT 


Facilities for crossing the river do not seem tohave been very great 
at this time, for we find two entries in 1567 relating to the Ferry Boat, 
which was under the joint control of two widows, who had to provide sureties 
for the repair and the payment of the rent for the same. 
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REPAIR OF CHURCH AND COMMON HALL 


In the year 1567 it was agreed that certain moneys which had been 
gathered should be bestowed upon the slating of the Church and the Common 
Hall, and if the funds were insufficient for that purpose a Ley should be made 
to complete the same. The cost of the work was stated to be 16s. 


WATER SUPPLY—FALL WELL 


The important item of water supply was not altogether overlooked 
by the authorities, and its source is indicated by the following entry passed 
by the Court in 1568. 

e “Wee present fineable Edm’nd Irlam & Rauff Rughley for watteryng fells 

& skynnes, & wasshyng theyre woll at the fall well, wherbye the Well of the in- 

habitaunts of this Towne is corruptid.”’ 

The Fall Well was situate on the Great Heath in front of the site now 
occupied by Rylands Buildings at the corner of Lime Street and Roe Street. 
It drained itself into the Pool then running along the site of Whitechapel. 
It was surrounded by a low stone wall, and at this time was the principal, 
if not the only, water supply of the town. 


TRADING 


Two other orders passed by the same Court may be here referred to. 
The first shows how tenaciously the trading rights of the burgesses were 
adhered to, and is as follows :— 

““And further wee find it good & agrie to the same for the comyn wealle of 
the towne, That noe manr of p’son or p’sons, owner or other, shall buye Cawles, 
Canell, turffe, in the Countrie & bryng the same by land throwgh the Towne 'to be 
shipp’d to thesea: And alsoe that noe ma[n] shall buye Coole, Canell or turffe standyng 
or lying at or abowte the High Crosse or other place wythin the Towne or comyng 
towards the Towne, but for the use of his or theyre owne howse & howsies wythin 
the Towne: wythowt speciall licence of Mr. Maior or his depute, tyme beyng.”’ 


ATTENDANCE UPON THE MAYOR 
The second order relates to the attendance of the burgesses upon the 
Mayor on certain days throughout the year (to which we have before referred), 
and stipulates that they shall so attend in their best apparel, the Aldermen 
and Bailiffs and other ancient burgesses in their best gowns andall commoners 
with honest bills either black or white. 


FREEMEN 
It may also be mentioned that in this year (1568) the fee payable by a 
freeman’s son for admission to the freedom of the town was fixed at 3s. 4d., 
and the fee for an apprentice, not being a freeman’s son, but serving seven 
years with a freeman, should be 6s. 8d. 


STATE LOTTERIES 
A subject is brought under notice which, although of a purely national 
character, and not therefore affecting Liverpool alone, cannot fail to be 
read with interest. We refer to the establishment of State Lotteries in 
England. Elaborate proclamations were issued by the Government in 
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1567, 1568, and 1569 detailing the conditions and the advantages of these 
speculations and these proclamations are copied in the volume before us. 
It is only too likely that the poverty of the inhabitants of Liverpool at this 
particular period precluded the possibility of their indulging in this game 
of chance held out to ‘‘ adventurers’ with enticing blandishments. This 
means of raising money was not new, as lotteries were common in ancient 
Rome, and probably originated there, and during the middle ages they 
were much utilized by Italian merchants for the disposal of their goods in 
a manner somewhat akin to that adopted by our merchants and brokers 
in the salerooms at the present time. Some of the Italian States adopted 
them as a means of raising revenue, and they afterwards became yery © 
common and popular throughout Europe, and we know that even now 
the practice exists in some parts of that continent. In moral England, 
lotteries once introduced, had a long run, and proved so successful from 
a financial point of view that they became an annual institution, and were 
eventually sanctioned by Act of Parliament. 


The Proclamations referred to as appearing in our Records give the 
initial stages of this national venture and the conditions attached to the 
. first issue with the detail of a prospectus. They are too long to be repro- 
duced here, but a Proclamation in the following words, appearing in the 
Records of the City of Oxford, furnishes all the requisite information on 
the subject :— 

“A very rich lotterie generall, without any blanckes, contayning a great 
number of good prices, as wel of redy money as of plate and certain sorts of mar- 
chaundizes, having been valued and priced by the comaundment of the Quenes 
most excellent Majestie, by men expert and skilfull : and the same lotterie is erected 
by her Majesties order, to the intent that suche comoditie as may chaunce to arise 
thereof, after the charges borne, may be converted towardes the reparation of the 
havens, and strength of the realme, and towardes such other publique good workes. 
The number of lots shall be foure hundredth thousand, and no moe: and every 
lot shall be of the summe of tenne shillings sterling onely, and no more. 

‘“The shewe of the prices and rewardes above mencioned shal be set up to be 
seene in Cheapesyde in London, at the signe of the Quenes Majesties Armes, in 
the house of M. Dericke, goldsmith, servant to the Quenes most excellent Majestie.” 


This, shortly, was the way in which the matter was brought before the 
country, but the gambling desires of the general public were not sufficiently 
aroused to ensure the success of the movement for some time. After two 
or three postponements the speculative instincts and the spirit of gambling 
so inherent in human nature prevailed, and whatever scruples existed 
were dispelled, so that lotteries became an established fact. The earliest 
English lottery, therefore, of which we have any information was successfully 
floated in 1569, when 40,000 chances were disposed of at ten shillings each, 
the prizes consisting chiefly of articles of plate, and the profits being devoted 
_ to the repair of certain harbours in various parts of the country, 

Hollinshed thus writes of this event : “A great lotterie holden in London 
in Paules Churchyard at the West doore was begun to be drawn the 
eleventh of Januarie and continued daye and night till the Sixte of Maie, 
wherein the said drawing was fullie ended.” 
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This was the commencement of that great social cancer which preyed 
upon England for over 250 years. Early in the reign of Queen Anne private 
lotteries were suppressed as public nuisances, but the Government, who 
reaped large sums of money by this means, at some time estimated at over 
£340,000 per annum, continued their lotteries under the sanction of Parlia- 
ment until on the ground of public morality the system, and indeed all 
lotteries, were abolished in England, in 1826. 


END OF FIRST VOLUME OF RECORDS 


Having perused these interesting relics of a bygone age, extending 
from 1551 to 1568, contained in the first Book of Records, we pause for a 
moment and leave to our readers the task of comparing the lives of the 
people of Liverpool during that period with the happier conditions which 
obtain at the present time. It will be apparent that life in those days was 
to a large extent a kind of groping in the dark ; a mist seems to enshroud 
the transactions of even the highest and most enlightened personages, a 
primitiveness pervades all their dealings and stultifies all their efforts at 
advancement which is difficult for us to realise ; and yet one cannot but 
admire and recognise their continuous struggle, as it were, towards the 
attainments of better conditions, and we may be exceedingly thankful, 
notwithstanding all our grievances, fancied or real, that we live in an age 
when life must be a paradise in comparison with the existence under such 
miserable conditions as are disclosed by, or may be inferred from, the records 
of these medieval times. Let us hope that in the perusal of the succeeding 
volumes we will find the condition of the people of our good old town surely, 
though gradually, developing a higher standard. 

We have drawn largely upon these Records, because in the reign of 
good Queen Bess they are very full and complete, and throw so much light 
upon the habits, customs, and tone of thought of the period that an apology 
for so doing is rendered superfluous. 

In pursuing the subject through later volumes a marked contrast will 
be apparent in the improved orthography of the entries to be quoted, 
consequent probably on the influence of the schoolmaster, and future 
verbatim extracts will not exact such an amount of patience on the part 
of our readers as those already perused have necessarily entailed in unravel- 
ling their meaning ; but any little difficulty that may have been experienced 
at the commencement it is confidently expected will have long since been 
overcome. It is only right to add that without this means of demonstration 
much of the interest in following out the progress of the people would be 
lost. Further, it is thought that by showing in this way how the people 
in those days spelled their words, and the quaint phraseology in which their 
ideas were committed to paper, will do much towards obtaining a right 
estimation of the peculiar times and surroundings in which they lived. 

Although many of the future items in the continuation of this story 
will be abridged (for there is much yet to be told) the reader’s interest will 
be rather increased than diminished ; in any case it is hoped it may be fully 
maintained. 
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SECOND BOOK OF RECORDS 


Why the first Book of Records ends at the point it does is not explained, 
but that something occurred to interrupt the work is apparent from the 
fact that between 1568, the date of the last entry, and 1571, the commence- 
ment of the second volume, nothing was recorded of the business of the 
town. No explanation being forthcoming, we must take the records as 
we find them, and from the general tone of the entries in the beginning of 
the second volume one would conclude that the town had grown in popula- 
tion, wealth, and importance, though not inarea. We do not wish to weary 
our readers by giving evidence in support of this opinion, assuming it will 
be sufficient to say that a perusal of a// the entries contained in this first 
book (of which we have only extracted a few) cannot lead one to any other 
conclusion, which conclusion the festive proceedings shortly to be referred 
to will to some extent confirm, but at the same time it cannot be denied 
that the town had still many years of depression and hardship to undergo 
before any degree of even moderate prosperity was attained. 


EXTENT OF THE TOWN 


With regard to the area of the town, which comprised about 2,102 
acres, it may be interesting to state that its eastern extremity was, roughly, 
about the site of Hatton Garden in Dale Street, the western being of course 
the shore of the Mersey, while from north to south it extended from Old 
Hall Street to the Pool, the site of the present Custom House. It could 
not have been more than this, as a map of Liverpool as it appeared about 
1650 shows very little beyond what is here stated, At this time there were 
but seven streets, which we have already named, and in speaking of the 
extent of the town it must be understood that the houses then existing 
fronted only to those streets, all behind them being open fields. 


TOWN’S END BRIDGE 

It may be here noticed that the Town End’s Bridge, which crossed 
the Pool at the extreme east end of Dale Street, led on to the Great Heath 
and the road to Prescot. Dale Street as we know runs in a straight line 
from the Town Hall as far as Fontenoy Street, where it takes a peculiar 
short turn in the direction of the Old Haymarket, this peculiarity in its 
formation being attributable to the fact that it was so constructed to lead 
directly on to the Town’s End Bridge. 


THE HIGH AND WHITE CROSSES 


The High Cross, so often referred to as being the place where Proclama- 
tions were read and other public functions carried out, was situate at the 
south end of High Street, and at the other end of the same street stood the 
White Cross, of which little notice is taken. 


PERAMBULATION OF BOROUGH BOUNDARIES 


It will be remembered that amongst the old precedents brought bore. 
the Assembly in 1558 was one stipulating that the boundaries of the town 
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should be perambulated every seven years or oftener if need be “to the 
intent that every burgess and burgesses may well know the circuit thereof,” 
an order that was subsequently often repeated until it eventually became 
an established yearly function, which various Mayors were presented finable 
for neglecting. This perambulation covered a very much wider area than 
that upon which the town itself was built. i.e., outlying fields and commons 
were included, which were marked out at certain points by “ dowe” or 
“meyre”’ stones, the object being to preserve the rights of the Corporation 
over these lands. This ancient custom was continued as long as the 
old Council existed, and we shall have occasion to refer to it again in 
later years. 
BYE-LAWS 


The frequency with which the bye-laws passed by the Portmoot Court 
are reiterated or renewed, perhaps with slight variations, suggests that they 
as frequently fell into disuetude, and it is more than probable that the 
lawlessness of the times rendered necessary constant reminders to a people 
who had short memories, and were capable of being ruled only by stringent 
measures. Thus we find at a Court held on the 22nd October, 1571, orders 
were Made (amongst other things) that Cattle and Beasts brought into the 
town to be sold on the Market days and the two Fair days (St. James and St. 
Martin) should have their standing places and remain in the Chapel Street and 
not elsewhere and pay toll on all such as were sold. Also that great dogs, 
such as Mastiffs or other unlawful dogs should be kept muzzled, or otherwise 
fast tied in iron chains on pain of 3s. 4d. The Serjeant and his successors 
at their own costs were to cleanse and cause to be made clean all about the 
low Prison and Gaol house to the middle of the Street every week on pain 
of 6d. 

In this matter of cleanliness it would perhaps be well to leave our 
readers to draw their own conclusions from the instances recorded of the 
wisdom of passing laws to enforce at least a reasonable means of preserving 
healthful conditions, but one cannot avoid remarking that the untortunate 
habits of the people in these untutored times, coupled with the fact that 
they were housed in ill-built, insanitary tenements (an evil which we 
have, unfortunately, largely and expensively to contend with at the present 
day), with narrow, ill-paved, more likely unpaved and neglected streets, 
could only result, though the absence of anything like adequate sanitary 
arrangements, in the loss or absence of those home comforts which are so 
dear to English people. The necessity of some supervisory power and control, 
such as was exercised by the dominant and more enlightened section of the 
community, would therefore appear to be unquestionable. 


In all ages this question has been a matter of great concern to those 
who have taken an interest, a meritorious interest, in the well-being of 
their fellow-men, and especially in the alleviation of the conditions of the 
lower classes, without which beneficial and elevating influence and care, 
enforced, and probably distasteful as it may have been, they would 


undoubtedly have gone from bad to worse. 
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Whatever these English homes were really like we can but have a 
faint idea, yet, wanting as they probably were in many comforts, they were 
the homes of the people. 


In Ireland the Irishman has his rude mud-built hut, his colleen, and 
his pigs, and is as happy as larry with what constitutes his home (speaking 
of course of the wild country districts) ; in Scotland the conditions are not 
much better in the wild and mountainous parts, yet still home ; in England 
and Wales the domestic arrangements rank higher than in either Ireland 
or Scotland; but whether we contemplate the sanded floor and candle- 
lighted cottage of the poor, or the Turkey-carpeted and electrically-illumina- 
ted mansion of the rich, it is equally summed up in the one word “ home,’ 
a word which no other nation on the face of the earth can appreciate at its 
true value so much as the British. Not even the brilliant spendour of the 
palatial surroundings of an Eastern potentate can compare with the simple 
homely comforts enjoyed by the English people, and no other language 
in the world than their’s provides a word so expressive of all that the English 
word “home”’ conveys to an English mind. 


The question of housing the poor is a huge one, but as it is not within 
our province to discuss it, we must not moralize further but proceed with 
our recital. 

ENTERTAINMENT OF NOBILITY 


The Earl of Derby (who at this time resided at Lathom) paid occasional 
visits to the town, and had a residence known as the ‘‘ Tower ”’ at the foot 
of Water Street, where Tower Buildings now stand. The Assembly made 
a general order providing for his proper reception and entertainment on 
these occasions, to one of which visits we will shortly refer. The order 
was to the effect that Christopher Holden, the Collector of the Town’s 
Customs, &c., and his successors should attend the Mayor on certain days 
throughout the year and as often as Mr. Mayor had occasion to be with 
the Earl and his nobility, or any other nobility and right worshipful friends 
to the town, to bid him or any of them welcome, with any banquet ; and 
that the said Collector and his successors do carry and bear with him and 
them an honest fair bill or halberd on pain of imprisonment and fine at 
Mr. Mayor’s pleasure. 


RECORDER 


It was also agreed “ that Adam Pendilton, the Recorder of this town, 
should copy all and all manner of accounts and other reckonings, with all 
Subsidies, Fiftenes (fifteenths) Rents and Rental with all other things worthy 
to be registered in this book, in order form and manner as he shall have of 
the officers of this town or other occasion at his discretion.”” This entry, 
it is submitted, strongly supports, if it does not actually place beyond a 
doubt, the opinion already given, that Adam Pendleton was no more than 
the scribe whose duty it was to enter the records, although he is here 
designated the ‘“‘ Recorder of this town.” This position, it will be noticed, 
he had now held for at least 20 years. Other orders were made to the 
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following effect : No players of interludes, as common, rude and “ agrest ”’ 
players, Jugglers and Jesters, or wandering people were to bring into the 
town any monstrous or strange beasts or other visions void or vain to the 
lucre and deceit of the Queen’s subjects without license of the Mayor on pain 
of imprisonment and fine at Mr. Mayor’s pleasure, &c. No carts, wagons, 
&c., were to remain in any open street inordinately, that is to say, any longer 
than the owner or owners thereof might have reasonable and convenient 
time to remove all the same on pain of imprisonment and fine upon the 
Owner or owners at Mr. Mayor’s pleasure. 


FIFTEENTHS 


The expression ‘“ Fifteenths ” requires explanation. This can best 
be given by an editorial note from ‘‘ Gregson’s Fragments.” 


“ The Fifteenths and Subsidies are two of the oldest Rates in the 
Kingdom, and were superseded by the Land Tax Act of Parliament which 
was framed on the principle of the ancient Subsidy Act and Fifteenths. 
We meet with payments of the Fifteenths so far back as the Statute of 
Magna Charta on the conclusion of which the Parliament granted to King 
John for concessions by him therein made, a fifteenth part of their 
Moveable Goods, &c., &c. These fifteenths were given up as the 
necessities of Government increased and the collection of them dwindling 
or decreasing from £120,000 to £70,000, tempo Elizabeth, certain specific 
sums were fixed upon the several counties in the time of the Long Parlia- 
ment, which it seems they were obliged to raise. In 1688 the Land Tax was 
Is. in the £, from which it progressively rose to 4s., when Mr. Pitt proposed 
the redemption of the tax, which must be considered a wise measure to re- 
move so unequal a Rate.” 


DEATH OF THE DUKE OF NORFOLK 


About this time various persons throughout the country had been 
arrested and imprisoned in the Tower of London for high treason, and the 
feelings of the Recorder appear to have carried him away when he gratuitously 
penned the following entry relative thereto :— 

“Off the Treason of the late Duke of Norfolke & his death 
this yere & off others that suffer’d before hym and off all nobls & Right wurshipp- 
fuls in Captivitie some in the Toure of London & some in other placs as pleyse 
o’r Soveraigne Ladie Elizabeth nowe most excellent P’ncs & Quene of &c. Jentill 
readie I reserve the grand grave & weightie exposicon thereof to yo’r wisdom, 
discrecon & labor at yo’r ease & tyme to the Readyng of her most highe booke off 
Cronicles.”’ 

This allusion to the execution of the Duke of Norfolk, who was beheaded 
on the 2nd June, 1572, is, of course, more national than local, but many 
things that affect the nation at large have also a great bearing upon the 
affairs of localities forming parts of that nation, and hence the death of the 
Duke of Norfolk, so especially chronicled, may have had some indirect 
connection with Liverpool which has not been explained in words. 
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TOWN’S BARGAIN (SALT) 


In January of this year (1572) a French ship arrived with a large cargo 
of salt and oranges, the disposal of which appears to have somewhat 
perplexed the authorities, but they arranged that the salt should be secured 
as a town’s bargain, and the perishable oranges sold by the importers to 
anyone, but at a limited price. The curious entry referring to this trans- 
action is as follows :— 


‘“‘This yere the tenth of Januarie John de Pennoye of Sct John de Luce in 
the Realme of ffraunce mrchaunt & owner brought in to this port and haven his 
ship of thrie scoore or mor loadyn wth salt : And an infinite numbre of orige fruts 
or oryngies: wch was stayed uncurteslie at B’marijs: And after it arived here 
in savetie (as Pleasid God) it was a towne bargayne of the Salt : at iijs iiijd readie 
mone the full of o’r towne barrell watter met, and standerd of this Towne bounden 
wyth bands, hoops & handels of Iron, oone shacke to everie barrell. They origies 
were soe manye & so vncerten to numbre, That I, Mr. reader, leave of to write 
thereof: but gen’allie Mr. Maior comaundyd the ownr & all his companie to sell at 
libertie as well to all foraynrs as to the frie burgesies of this Towne: Soe that 
they shuld not sell above twelve pence the hundred, after six scoore to the C: the 
Cxoclibn 


In addition to the curiosity attaching to this entry, it is interesting 
to note that this is the first mention of salt as an article of merchandise in 
Liverpool. Its importation from France, of course, suggests that the 
springs and mines in our own neighbourhood, capable of producing an un- 
limited supply of sodium chloride either in the form of rock salt or in solution 
from brine springs, were at this time undiscovered, and we shall see later 
on that the local product formed a very important part of the trade of the 
town and a prolific source of revenue to the municipality. 


WAITS 


The appointment of a ‘“‘ Wayte”’ or town’s musician and his subsequent 
behaviour is curiously given in the following entry :— 
“This daye Henrie Halewod, bagpiper, was admitted wayte of this Towne 
condiconallie & upon pleysure & had the Townes badge delivered to hym: but 
thorough his lewdnes it was takyn from hym all Saynet James fayre, to his hin- 


draunce & verie grieffe of Repentanc & after the fayre done: upon his repentant 
submission it was Lend to hym agayne of pleysr.”’ 


WEBSTERS 


We have already referred to the privileges possessed by the Merchants’ 
Guild, granted by the Charter of Henry III., and their baneful effects upon 
the trade of the town, but which after many years’ experience of their 
operations had not impressed the minds of the authorities or the people 
themselves, as far as we can judge, adversely. In 15509, it will be remembered 
the Tailors sought and obtained the like exclusive privileges for their trade 
from the Mayor and burgesses, and in this year (1572) we find a similar 
grant-made to the “ Websters”? or weavers. On the 25th January two 
Websters (who are named) were sworn and admitted free burgesses, and 
for charity, mere pity, and supplication of their friends they paid no more 
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than 6s. 8d. a piece. The Record then goes on to say that certain Websters 
had made frequent applications for a Corporation of their trade, but could 
not be heard and admitted thereto ; but now at this Assembly they, together 
with the two newly admitted freemen, did upon their humble petition and 
entire supplication made to Mr. Mayor, his brethren, and commonalty now 
assembled upon good respect and consideration diversly and for their 
ingress and fine of 20s. ready money upon “ chequer ” openly and before 
all the Assembly paid, whereof the one moiety and half part was given 
and restored to them presently, they then and there obtained and had and 
now have the Corporation of that their occupation of old time in this Town 
used, with good will and the whole assent and consent of all the town. And 
by virtue of this their Corporation now-to them granted and new confirmed 
they the said (names) Websters of and in this town have authority and 
power to prohibit, stop, disturb and let all and all manner of person and 
persons whosoever he or they be, either single batchelor, or other, married 
person or persons, repairing to this town with his or their family, and house- 
hold usurping and presuming to use, occupy and set up the art and craft of 
the Websters’ occupation either in house or houses, shop or shops and other 
places within this town and liberties of the same without license of and 
agreeing with the aforesaid Websters, or without license of Mr. Mayor or 
his deputy according to the old and ancient orders, use and customs of this 
town, and according as other Corporations and brotherhoods in this town 
have and occupy in pain of 3s. 4d. for every time offending to the contrary 
&c. And further it is laid down that the said Websters or any of them 
may not take any young person into the shop or shops to work in and upon 
the looms of their occupation under any covenant color or other guile, that 
is not skilfu] in that occupation and that hath not been apprentice or hired 
servant by year for meat, drink and lodging or otherwise before exercised 
lawfully in that occupation in pain as aforesaid and the same fine of 3s. 4d., 
totiens quotiens, to be levied and employed the one half to the use of the 
Websters Brotherhood and the other half at Mr. Mayor’s pleasure, with 
assent of his brethren, &c. , 


We have quoted at some length the circumstances under which the 
incorporation of the Websters was obtained not only to show the advantages 
gained by them as a class or trade, but more particularly as emphasizing 
the peculiar bent of the people’s minds at this period. Whether rightly or 
wrongly, the prevalent ideas leaned towards what we cannot otherwise 
describe, for want of better words, than as a cramping and circumscribing 
of all trades and businesses within the limits of which only the few favoured 
parties were admitted. No freedom of action in the way of trading was 
permissible without license. Co-operation, such as it was, seems to have 
been in its zenith, but its exclusiveness stultified the good effects which 
otherwise might have been obtained from such organisations. The town 
had long exercised its Guild monopoly, what then was more natural than 
that the trades should now wish to emulate them by obtaining similar 
concessions for their own particular businesses. 
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The Records show us how these advantages were obtained and how 
tenaciously they were adhered to; but whether they were really beneficial 
or not even to the parties immediately concerned is a matter which admits 
of so great a doubt that it would be vain to try and elucidate it at the present 
moment. It must be left to work out its own salvation or condemnation 
as time goes on. 

SEKERSTON AND CORBET 


Mention has previously been made of Rauff Sekerston as one who was 
looked up to and relied upon by the burgesses as a counsellor and advisor 
in all their difficulties. Coupled with him was Robert Corbet, who was five 
times elected Mayor. Both these men figure largely in the records of the 
time, and the burgesses were deeply indebted to their activity, energy, and 
resources for extricating them from many a difficulty. They had worked 
and toiled together, succeeded together, and it appears they suffered together. 
The year 1571 was disastrous to both these gentlemen, as it is recorded that 
first died Margaret, daughter of Rauff Sekerston, and wife of George Rayn- 
forth, and she was buried within the Chapel under the “‘ Rood looft ”’ : and 
later in the same year Cicill, a younger daughter, wife of the then Mayor 
(Thomas Bavand), died and was buried in the Chancel before the Mayor’s 
Stall, called ‘‘Saynet Mars (Mary’s) Chancel!” This year also died Eliza- 
beth, wife unto the Worshipful Mr. Robert Corbet of the town of Liverpool, 
Alderman, and was “‘ worshipfully buried.” 


The recording of these sad events draws another sympathetic note 

from the Recorder, who expresses himself as follows :— 
*““ Howe thiese thrie Rowmes abovesayd be presentlie before the daye of this 

Registr viz. xilij Octobr Ao 1572 be garnished & completid to the comforth & 

Rejoice of all theyr well willers, I beseche everie p’son here Redyng: thyncke 

noe worse then I doe, in the favor off God Almightie.”’ 

The feelings of the Recorder are but indifferently expressed, still there 
is a pathos running through the entry which will justify its reproduction. 


Unfortunately these bereavements did not end poor Sekerston’s troubles, 
for the following entry, which speaks for itself, tells of a further trial he had 
to undergo :— 

“This yere alsoe died Thomas Sekerston, son & heyre & onelie sonne of the 
forsayd the worshipfull Mr. Rauff Seckerston & howe he was buried I knowe not, 
bicause he died in the Nauntwyeche (Nantwich), in the Countie of Chestr & there 
made his Will, wth his Wieffe & John Alixr his father in lawe &c not to the best 
content of his owne derest father, who lamentyth inwardlie &c.”’ 

So that Sekerston had not only to mourn the deaths of two daughters 
and a son in the same year, but had also to endure the unfilial action of the 
latter by ignoring him in his will. 

We will draw a veil over this mournful subject by saying that Sekerston 
was elected M.P. for this last time in 1572, and little more is mentioned of 
him from that time. He died about 1580, and as he had served the town 
long and faithfully, it followed that his memory was deservedly cherished 
by the people for whom he had done so much. 
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CUSTOMS’ DUES 


In turning now to a widely different subject, we may be pardoned for 
remarking that it is a well-known fact that from time immemorial it has 
been considered no sin to depredate the rate collector or the Customs officer 
of their proper dues when possible, and apparently this irresistible feeling 
on the part of those chargeable with customs’ duty was strongly in evidence at 
this time. The avoidance of the payment of dues was so largely indulged 
in, not only in Liverpool, but also in other seaports, that to remedy or 
check the evil a circular ‘‘ admonition” was issued by the authorities at 
Westminster on the zoth February, 1572, calling attention to the ordinances 
already existing and to be observed in all parts of the realm, “as well for the 
benefit and furtherance of the traffic of merchandise of the Queen’s subjects 
and friends of foreign countries trading the same, as also to let and reform 
the wares and merchandises forbidden and restrained and such other practices 
as have been and are daily put in use through color of transportations of 
merchandizes, whereof Her Majesty’s Customer or Collector of Subsidies, the 
Controllor and Searcher of the same have great charge to the execution of 
their diligence, who do inform us that the Merchants trading the port of 
that town of Liverpool do refuse to obey the said orders, and the said officers 
in the due execution of the same, whereby not only leather, corn, and other 
forbidden wares are stolen and carried out of this Realm without entry or 
custom paid therefor : But also many other offences be committed without 
reformation, contrary to Her Majesty’s pleasure in the same order expressed: 
And that yourselves being officers in that town do deny to give Her Majesty’s 
said officers your assistance, so as Her Majesty sustaineth great loss, and 
her subjects great damage, besides the danger otherwise thereby ensueth 
not mete to be suffered without due reformation. These are therefore to 
will and require you in Her Majesty’s behalf that you do assist and aid 
William Glascor, Customer, Alexander Coots, Controller, and Robert 
Byrde, Searcher, and their deputies of that port in the due execution of the 
premises : And if any Merchant, Master of Ship, or any other person refuse, 
do refuse or resist the same officers to execute their offices in the accom- 
plishment of the said orders, that then you do cause the same persons so 
refusing or resisting to be apprehended and kept in safety until we or Her 
Majesty’s Officers of Her Grace’s Court of Exchequer at Westminster shall 
be advertised of the same by you or the said officers. And thus fail you not 
to do as you will answer the contrary at your perils.” 

Further reference will be made to this subject a little later on which 
will show that strong as this “ admonition ”’ was the results were not entirely 
satisfactory ; in the meantime, as indicative of the spirit of the times, we 
extract the following from the Duchy Pleadings. “ Information of 
Richard Anglezarlee &c. stating that the Queen’s Majesty's Searcher had 
information that on board a Barque going to Ireland, there was money 
and plate to the value of £500, hid in a bag of Hops; that he therefore 
went on board the said Barque to search, whereupon Thomas Secum drew 
his dagger upon him & the others threw stones at him of 2 or 3 lbs. weight, 
that he was obliged to quit the vessel which went away unsearched ” &c. 
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REGULATIONS AS TO TARRING SHIPS 


A vivid idea of the habits of the people, who were of course chiefly 
engaged in shipping pursuits, may be obtained from an order of the Court 
passed on the 20th October, 1572, when it was found necessary and agreed 
that no manner of person, and especially owners of ships, ‘ barckes,”” or 
other vessels with fire, should pitch (tar) their Cables or Ropes by “ Ketels 
Pots or Pannes”’ within any of their Cottages or houses either at the back 
or front near to any manner of house or Cottage, but only along the strand 
on pain of 4os. leviable without delay. It does not require a great stretch: 
of imagination to picture the effect produced by the presence of boiling 
pitch in or about the narrow streets of the town, nor the inconvenience 
caused by ropes and cables being strewn about in all directions. These 
practices, together with other nuisances already noticed, must have rendered 
the cramped thoroughfares exceedingly insalubrious and objectionable. 


FREEMEN 


A curious entry relating to the admission of a foreigner to the liberties 
of the town under special circumstances next attracts our attention, and 
is recorded as follows :— 

““ Item—Wee p’sent fynd & bryng in ffrancies Walwercke to have the libertie 

of a forayne burges of this Towne bye marieng & takyng tohiswieffe . . . . . 

oone of the doughts & heyrs of John Toxtath decessed and now enjoying that 

halffe burgage of land as it is buylded, set, liyng & beyng in the Dale of Liv’pole 
in the tenure & occupacon of David Whitfield, Smith: And for his ingress & fine 
he paieth p’sentlie ijs vjd to the Comyn Coffer & tresure ower & besyds the 

Recorders & Srgient fee, wth a pot ale &c.” 


A similar admission follows of one Edwd. Tarleton, 2nd son of Richard 
Tarleton, deceased, as heir to the late William Tarleton, his brother, deceased,. 
by reason of his lands being within ‘‘ this Corporation & the liberties ’’ on 
paying the same fees as “‘ Francis Walwercke’s with a pot Ale or Wyne,’” 
&c. Other admissions of a similar nature appear. 


FERRIES’ 


The entries made from time to time with respect to the use of the 
Ferry, a most essential mode of conveyance one would imagine and of 
great utility to the inhabitants, are of a rather hazy and erratic description. 
Whenever the subject is mentioned only one boat is referred to and hence 
the accommodation for crossing the river was of a very limited character. 
The Ferry belonged to the Corporation, but was let on lease at a yearly 
rent, and even then the ferrymen were not at liberty to use the boat at 
their will, or allowed to charge such ferryage as they considered proper, 
but were hemmed in by restrictions and orders, passed from time to time 
for the benefit of the town’s people. Thus we find in 1572 two curious 
entries on this point, as follows :— 


“ Item—Wee agrie that he that hath charge of the ferie boote in yerely Rent 
shall not let the same ferie boote frome hensforthe goe, labor & carie from this. 
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towne to Chester, Easthm, Weryngton, or other like creks & landyng place or 
places wth owt the speciall license of Mr. Maior tyme beying, in payne of everie 
tyme soe offendyng to the contrye xxs. 


‘Item—Wee agrie that they ferrimen of this Towne shall serve all manr of 
men, women, & other p’son lawfull willyng to goe over this water, according to 
the old Auncient custome &c. Andif the wynd & tyede doe not serve, they people 
that goith over shall hyre Rowers to carie them over & to paye iiij}d for their 
feyrie. Ifit be but oone p’son & so after the Rate of people so goying over, 
accordyng to awncient custom And for comyng over let theym come as they mey 
homewards.”’ 


TOWN’S WAREHOUSE 


About this time the old Chapel of St. Mary del Key, which stood at 
the West end of St. Nicholas Church having become disused as a place of 
worship, was converted into the Town’s new Warehouse for the storage of 
goods. Mr. Bavand (ex-Mayor) was requested to bring in the Key of the 
same so that the Mayor might deal with the letting thereof and cause the 
rent and arrears to be paid, &c. 


MAYOR’S PEW 


At the same time the Mayor was instructed to cause a decent pew 
or place (presumably in St. Nicholas’ Church) for Mr. Mayor’s room, to 
be known before all other rooms, and that the Queen’s Arms be set over 
the same place in fair gilding or other pleasant colours before and on this 
side Christmas next. 

AUDIT 


It was the custom to hold periodically what was termed an “ Audite,’’ 
which was a species of Court presided over by Auditors who were elected 
yearly a few days after the election of the Mayor, &c., and whose business 
appears to have been principally the payment and collection of moneys 
due to and from various officers and others, received and paid by them 
in the performance of their official duties and for which they were required 
to account ; and also to regain possession of various public properties which 
by some means unexplained became distributed among the burgesses or 
members of the Corporation. Thus Mr. Corbet and Mr. Bavand, Aldermen, 
were found to owe the town 2os. for the last year’s rent of the old School- 
house, but as they had banquetted the King’s Heralds of Arms they were 
excused the payment. Again Mr. Corbet was found indebted to the town 
in one “old Audit” 19s., but as he had paid for a new Silver Cup that 
served the Communion, the debt was considered discharged. Asa variation, 
one Thomas Roose, of Castle Street, appears before the Auditors, and 
confesses to have in his custody one great large book called a “ Missel or 
Directorie” as it is now supposed and called a big book of service: Also 
Robert Ball confessed to have in his custody 3 score and 18 Organ pipes 
in one Chest of this town; and one other Chest John Milner our Minister 
hath in his custody. Other items show that certain persons who had 
expended moneys out of their own pockets on public business were by 
the order of this Court reimbursed the same. The ex-Steward of the 
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Hall (where marriages were solemnised) acknowledged him to be due to the 
town for four “ brydall or weddyng ” 5s. 4d., during the time he was Steward, 
and the present Stewards were found to owe for four weddings at 2s. a 
piece—8s. Thomas Bavand (ex-Mayor) was charged to bring in = tae 
olde bible booke ” or a reasonable sum of money for the same. The business 
of this Court may be fairly gleaned by these few extracts from its proceedings, 
and the peculiar mode adopted for the straightening up of financial and 
other matters is not without its interesting features. The details given in 
the records may not be very lucid, but they, as also those with regard to 
the proceedings of the Portmoot Court, throw a great amount of light 
on the character of the people and their methods of settling their business 
at this period. 
APPOINTMENT OF RECORDER 


In February of this year (1572-3) a letter was received by the Mayor 
from Edward Halsall, J.P., stating that the Sheriffs and Justices of the 
County had received letters from the Privy Council concerning orders 
to be taken with Butchers, Innholders, Tipplers, Keepers of Alehouses, and 
Victuallers for abstaining, eating, killing, or dressing, &c., during Lent, 
and calling upon the Mayor to assist him at a Court to be held in the Chapel 
on the roth February, &c. On that day the Mayor and his brethren called 
“divers Auncients of this towne ” together and admitted Mr. Halsall 
sworn burgess here ‘‘ francke & frie of all manner of charges,” and granted 
to him the 5 marks which is and hath been the Town’s Rent ; To have and 
enjoy all the yearly rent of five marks unto the said Edward Halsall during 
his life and so named him “ Recorder ”’ here, &c. 

Up to this time Adam Pendleton was designated the Recorder, whose 
duties, as we have explained, were to keep the town’s Records, but on 
the appointment of Mr. Halsall to a position bearing the same name,. but 
assuming a legal status such as we associate with it and by which the holder 
of that office is known at the present day, Mr. Pendleton’s title sinks into 
that of ‘‘ Clerk,” as appears by the following :— 

On the day after Mr. Halsall’s admission, having had the inhabitants 
of the greater part of West Derby Hundred adjoining the town called 
before him and the Corporation, the Mayor (John Crosse) called all the 
inhabitants of the town before the same tribunal or Commission in the 
Common Hall and every person was bound over in {£40 to observe the 
orders against eating ‘‘ beaves, veals & muttons’’ in lent time or other 
fish days, and each person had to pay a fee of 4d. to the Clerk (Adam 
Pendleton). The inhabitants of the town being similarly bound to the 
same observances and each person paid 2d. to the Clerk. The Surveyor 
was bound by oath to make diligent search and survey for offenders against 
these orders and to present them to the Court of Quarter Sessions. 

These measures certainly appear very drastic and oppressive considering 
the end to be achieved. There is no question of conscience, convenience, 
or right in the matter; the order is imperative and must be obeyed, thus 
showing forcibly how the ordinary individual was kept under by the 
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authorities ; and there seems an utter absence of consideration or even 
justice in the fact that these people are not only compelled to observe 
the stringent laws, but are also penalised in sums of 4d. and 2d. (considerable 
amounts for some of them to pay) through no default of their own. 


MINISTER AND SCHOOLMASTER’S SALARIES. 


The poverty of the town was such that difficulties continually arose 
in providing the wherewithal for the payment of the Minister and School- 
master for their services. As has been shown, part of their remuneration 
was granted by the Crown, but the remainder had to be provided by the 
town, and in the year 1573 the poor burgesses seem to be little better able 
to provide their quota than they were in previous years, for in April four 
Merchants were appointed to “‘ assemble themselves in the Hall for the 
taxing, sessing, and laying the money due to the Church Minister, School- 
master, contribution to Lancaster Bridge and other necessaries, wherein 
was laid through the town only £8 usual money, which £8 was slow in 
gathering, but Mr. Mayor called upon the Bailiff incessantly, so all was 
had and brought into the Hall before Mr. Mayor and his brethren and 
there disposed orderly before all the Convocation, &c. 


WANDERING BEGGARS 


A very curious entry is given in this year which for quaintness and 
thorough old-time sentiment cannot be surpassed. It has reference to 
the strolling or wandering mendicants so numerous at this period, and is 
as follows :— 

** That Tuysdaye & Weydnysdaye beying vj & vijof Aprile 1573, . - + « - 

Undersberiff of Lanc. by vertue of the Quynes Majesties Writ of Extendith caused 

a Jur. impanelid abrood in the Countrie adjonyng this towne Where divers of this 

Towne & p’te of the Contrey were extendid and evill trowbled; ffor remedie 

whereoff Mr. Maior of his naturall zele, amitie & pure friendship in Remorse of the 

Comon weale, ease, comforth & Remedie off this Towne & all the Comyntie of the 

same caused a Congregacon in the Hall Sonday the XIXth of this Apriie wherein 

he Comaundyd the two wandres & turners wyth the hobie horse to be punishe in 
the Stocks at the high Crosse.” 

A further entry states that :— 

“This daye Mr. Maior p’hibited the begging woman with fyve children 
followyng her openlie, wandryng in this Chapell, service tyme, &c., incessivelie 

to the noyaunce of all people, &c.”’ 


CAPTAINS SMYTH AND CLAYTON 


Retracing our steps a little it is worth referring to a note made in 
1571, typical of the annoyances caused to the Burgesses by the passage 
through the town of the soldiers on their way to the sister Isle, and introduces 
a very notorious personage of the time. The note states that :— 

‘‘ This yere this towne was verie well vexed & trowbled by Capteyn Smyth & 

Capten Willm Clayton & the Soldears before they sayled for Irland. 

A reference is again made in 1573 to the troubles caused by these 
unruly and arrogant military Captains, in whose train trouble appears 
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to have followed wherever they went. On the 22nd May the Mayor certified 
in writing to the Privy Council of the trouble of Thomas Wynstandley, 
sustained at Knockfergus (Carrickfergus) in the North of Ireland by Thomas 
Smith, the Captain that sailed from Liverpool thither, and William Clayton, 
a Captain with him, which Certificate was sent on to London. A note is 
appended here by way of explanation, and, though not forming part of 
the Records, will be instructive. It asserts that this Captain Smith flourished 
in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James I., and was a man of wonderful 
adventures and travels. In the war in Hungary about 1602 he is said 
to have overcome three Turks successively in single combat and to have 
cut off their heads, for which exploit Sigismund (a Hungarian Duke) gave 
him his picture set in gold. He afterwards went to America, where he 
was taken prisoner by the Indians, from whom he found means of escape. 
He was a Lincolnshire man and died in 1631, presumably at a ripe old 
age if he was a Captain in 1571. 


IMMUNITY FROM MUSTERS 


Probably owing to the rebellion in Ireland at this time, frequent Musters 
of Soldiers were called for, and apparently the little community were 
becoming somewhat tired of these innovations on their peaceful pursuits. 
Successful endeavours were made to obtain an immunity from this un- 
palatable service, as it is recorded on the 18th June, 1573, that through 
the diligent labour and suit of Mr. Mayor with the aid and counsel of Mr. 
Edward Halsall, the Recorder, the burgesses of this town escaped all appear- 
ance at all the musters. There is a true ring of genuine thankfulness in 
this short entry. 

COLLECTION OF CUSTOMS 


From very early times the Customs duties were very guardedly looked 
after in Liverpool, but their collection does not seem to have been done in a 
very methodical way. True it is that certain persons were appointed for 
the duty, but some laxity must have existed in its performance, notwith- 
standing the special instructions or “‘ admonition”’ given two years ago 
by the government authorities, or perhaps a time had arrived when more 
stringent measures were considered necessary to compel all traders liable 
for the payment of duty to observe and comply with the laws on that 
point. In this year (1573) first mention is made of hard and fast orders 
being passed with regard to these duties, and it may be taken as strong 
evidence of the continued growth of the town and its trade that such 
measures had now become necessary for the protection of the revenue. 
That such orders entailed some hardships on the part of the Merchants and 
Shipowners was inevitable and can best be understood by a recital of the 
routine they had to follow in order to clear their ships. 

“First it is ordered that everie Marchaunte and other person that will carie 
or convey anie manner of goods or marchaundizes, from any parte of the said 

Porte of Liverpole to anye other place wythin this Realme by water in any Vessell 


shall fyrst make entrie of his Vessell & her ladyng, and hymselffe entre into bonde 
wyth suerties in the Custome Howse to make deliverie of the same goods & mar- 
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chaundizes in the place where he shall stand bounde to deliver them and to bring 
Certificate of the deliverie thereof to the Customer and officers of the same Custome 
howse under the Seale of the officers of the Custome Howse of the place where 
suche deliverie shalbe made, if anye suche be, and if none suche be, then of some 
Justice of Peace or off the hedd officer of that place, testifiing suche deliverie, 
whiche Certificat the same Customer that toke the bonde shall immediatlie annex 
to the Bonde and indorse and entre upon the same Bonde truelie and plainelie 
the Recepte of the same Certificate and then deliver the same in to th’ eschequor 
at suche tyme as he shall next deliver the p’ticlers of his view or accompte for his 
office from whens the p’ties bounden maie Receave them accordyng to her Mats 
newe booke of orders remayninge in th’ eschequor if they soe will. 

“2, Item that the p’ties soe bounden shall paye to th’ officers of the Custome 
Howse where the shalbe bounden thiese fees following, viz :— 


Inprimis to the Customr for entryng the bote, ship or vessell .... jd. 
Item to them for his Cocket, to be devided asin tymes past... iiijd. 
dtmmlsckewiese tor.his; Bonde: 272. ce acs aass se si brs otek ate iiijd. " 
Itm. to the Sercher for viewing of his Cocket .............2.. jd ate 


Itm. ffor annexyng the Certificat to the Bonde & indorsing the 
SA TING SIMMS ot alPalet ets tetereies elekctar erste cree le hehe Oetevere sel she sieeve ijd. 

“3. Itm that noe Bonds shalbe taken of any Mrchaunts of Irland for mploy- 
ment, except he bring goods & merchaundises to the value of Twentie pownds, 
and that payments of debts & exhibicons to Scollers and other p’sons wthin this 
Realme from thiere frends in Irland shalbe allowied for imploiment. 

“‘4. Itm that th’ officers of the said Porte shall make but one Cocket for oone 
Ship, though there be in the same the goods of divers marchaunts, who notwith- 
standyng shall make thiere severall entries in thiere owne names accordyng to the 
lawies, and paye thiere awncient severall fees, in whiche Cocket shalbe noted 
everie marchaunts name and goods severallie, or severall Cockets if the marchaunt 
will. 

“5. Itm that the Customer and Comptroller shall make serche in Shipps & 
Vessels for mrchandize p’hibitide or not duelie entried, as often as they shall have 
good occasion, takyng wth them the Sercher, by whiche serche they shall neyther 
exacte rewarde, nor use delaie to the marchaunts. 

‘°6. Itm Concernyng the Bondsalreadie delivered in to th’ escheqor as forfeited, 
by the sayd Customr of the said Porte, which were takyn of divers poore men for 
conveying of Corne in litle boots or vessels from Liverpole to other placs adjoynyng 
It is ordered that the Customer and Comptroller of the same Porte, and the Maior 
of the said Towne, shall make inquierie and thereupon make Certificate under 
theire Seales into th’ exchequor howe muche of the goods and marchaundises 
conteyned in the Condicons thereof was delivered accordyng to the same condicons 
or otherwiese wythin this Realme. And that thoose Certificats shalbe anex’d 
to the obligacons by the Quynes Mats Remembrauncer and be as good a discharge 
thereoff to the p’ties therein bounden as though they had byn duelie brought & 
annexed in the sayd Custome howse.”’ 


VISIT OF THE EARL OF ESSEX 


In August of this year (1573) the Earl of Essex, on his way to Ireland 
to quell the rebellion there, called at Chester, where he was met by the 
Earl of Huntington, who accompanied him to Liverpool. Here they 
were received by “our good Lord th’ erle of Derbie,’’ who received them 
with him to his house of Lathom. The Earl of Essex sailed from Liverpool 
on Sunday morning, the 16th August, for Knockfergus, with 16 or 17 other 
vessels, and was reported as having passed the Isle of Man and arrived 
safely at his destination. In connection with this expedition various 
instances are given of the seizure of vessels to convey provisions to Ireland. 
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Thomas Uttyn’s barque was pressed to convey “ bisket & bere”’ and 
other provisions, as well from Chester as elsewhere, and one Edward Water- 
house took up, arrested, and pressed all ships, great barques, and small 
boats able to carry horses, great and small, with all the owners and mariners 
belonging to this ‘‘ Portowne, Wallazie, formbie, Alcar, Wiere, &c.” 


MILITARY RIOTS 

These must have been stirring times for the little town, but times 
hardly congenial to the tastes of the inhabitants, as they were much 
‘pestered & charged with soldiers.” The following sequel to the Earl’s 
visit is curious. 

The Earl of Essex left a detachment of his troops behind, which had 
to follow on, but while the soldiers were here, they demonstrated their 
eagerness for the fray by causing a melee, of which the following graphic 
account will be read with interest :— 

“Edward Bartley Esquire, Captain of the Motley Coats, and Roger 
Sydenham, Gent., Captain of the Blue Coats, came to this town after the 
Earl of Essex and his company were departed and sailed for Knockfergus, 
alias Cragfergus as appeared by certain Passports given under their names,&c. 

‘On the 4th day of September, 1573, a grevious contention and discord 
sprang betwixt these two Captains, Bartley and Sidenham, and Sunday 
morning next after, being 5th September, same year, Roger Sidenham, 
lieutenant of the Blue Coats about 5 of the clock, at his uprising, walking 
and coming forth of Rauff Jamis’son’s house, his host, with three or four of 
his soldiers, and the said Captain Bartley coming with a company of his 
Motley Coats drew their swords and set upon the said lieutenant and forced 
him and his men for safeguard of their lives to take into the house of Thomas 
Hitchmough, where after the ragious persecution and enterprise of the 
said Bartley therein, by the good provision and fortunate shift of the 
“wyffe”’ of the same house, the said Sydenham and his men, all but one, 
were conveyed into a high loft or chamber by the ladder and so they drew 
the ladder up in to them in the said loft and so escaped death, as pleased 
God; but that one soldier which was stayed in the house was all too much 
swinged and beaten, kneeling upon his knees, bare headed, calling and crying 
most woefully for mercy and pardon of life. In the end the said Captain 
Bartley caused that soldier Blue Coat, by name . . . to be set in 
the Stocks at the High Crosse of this town of Liverpool and caused a “ Cantell 
of a Chyst Bord” nailed to his ear and there was watched with half a dozen 
tall Billmen of this town ; and how lieutenant Roger Sidenham, poor gent. 
was in cover all the while after, it is long to repeat, and more to rehearse the 
riotous tumult and disorder of the said Captain Bartley and Motley Coats, and 
over tedious to write of the spoils of both Motleys and Blue Coats as well 
abroad in the country hereto adjoining as within this town. 

‘Truth is, there was such insurrection stirred by the said Captain 
Bartley as the like was never heard in the town and this country, for to be 
short, Mr. Mayor and all the town suddenly, as pleased God Almighty, were 
ready upon the Heath of this Town, every man with their best weapons, 
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so as by good chance, every householder being at home, Sunday morning, 
eager as lions, made show almost even like to the number of the said Captains 
and all their soldiers, so as the Captains and all their men being arrayed and 
there upon the said heath, the said Captain Bartley and all his gentlemen 
moved Mr. Mayor to take all in good part and to think no other but all 
should be well and quiet, and so proved. And after the said battle array 
Mr. Captain showed all courtesy and gentleness to Mr. Mayor and came 
into the town in friendship and amity. And after all this done, the 
Captains and their soldiers were more gentle to deal with all the whiles they 
abode within the town.” 


There is no mention of anyone being killed in this melee, but probably 
all did not escape, as the account is followed by this note :— 


“It was supposed, through certain talk, that in the tumult and riot 
of the said Captains and their soldiers much more slaughter had been 
made, if the Blue Coats although they were then in that time fewer in 
number, yet they were of stout good stomachs, but they wanted both 
harness and weapons, as it was evidently known that the most part of 
their harness, weapons and all their other furniture was shipped at 
London and Bristol; and Captain Bartley had all his furniture with him 
and his company, presently of their landing in Ireland it is not at this 
present known in this town of Liverpool.” 

It would thus seem that the town’s people were not devoid of pluck 
and daring, and although adverse to contributing towards “‘ Musters of 
Soldiers,’’ were evidently armed with weapons to defend their homesteads 
against attack when occasion demanded. 


While on this subject it will be as well to give that portion of the Records 
which tells us how the soldiers under the Earl of Essex fared in Ireland 
and of their return to England in the following year, a record which seems 
to have been penned with a great amount of feeling on the part of the 
“ Recorder ”” :— 

“To register the evil luck and the heaviness of which the Noble and 
Right Honourable the Earl of Essex, the Lord Riche, their Captains and 
Soldiers suffered and took at Knockfergus in the North of Ireland after 
their arrival there, I dare not, neither am I able to pen it so directly 
and orderly as the Queen’s Majestys affairs requireth, wherefore I do omit 
it and refer it unto such as be of the authority and allowed thereto ; but 
how miserably, poorly and lamentably many of the poor soldiers were 
licensed and returned into England again by Ships and Pickards, some 
falling in with the Island of Man and there, as pleased God, part died 
pitifully, some came at land at ‘‘ Pele of foodrie”’ and some dying upon 
the seas aboard ships and barques, but to say the truth for other some 
that arrived here in Liverpool with the George of Liverpool, Thomas 
Winstanley then Master under God and part owner, with Miles Fell, 

eparting forth of Knockfergus, St. Stephen’s day, being Saturday in 
hristmas, arriving here in Liverpool the Tuesday next following, to a 
number, some lame, some sick not able to recover health, died 
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and were relieved worshipfully and charitably within this town, and 
after upon the town’s cost buried” &c. In an account published shortly 
afterwards appears the items: “ For an Ale Pot to the sickly soldiers in 
the Schoolhouse of this town after their heavy and sorrowful return 
from Knockfergus in Ireland out of the wars there and for burying part 
of them &c.—5d.” ‘‘ For burying of the Soldiers last dying—3d.” 


In connection with this unfortunate expedition to Ireland the loss 
of a small boat is registered having on board the owners, two merchants, &c., 
who, after shipwreck, came to land and fell amongst the Rebel “ Kernes ” 
(Irish foot-soldiers) and were there most villainously murdered, slain, 
and cut in pieces, as the vilest kind of flesh, contrary to the pleasure and 
will of God. The recorder then says: ‘‘I am not able to penne it, but 
by voyce of the Countrie & Coitie of Irishe & Englishe tongs uncerten : 
but in trew the mor pitie &c.” 


The lawlessness and license of our own soldiers is recorded about 
the same time by an entry which states that “‘this year in January a 
certain number of soldiers called “‘fluxsheners’’ (? Flushingers) Captain 
Morgan their Governor came from London to Chester and by the way 
did shameful Rob and spoil, and after was shipped for Ireland in Wirral ; 
and also another number of Lancashire and Cheshire were shipped for 
Ireland in this town of Liverpool and so passed, &c.”’ 


SUPERSTITION | 


The good burgesses of these days were, of course, not free from super- 
stition, an element which may be considered inherent in human nature. 
It has existed since the world began, and will likely last in some form or 
other until the end of time. The only instance we have met with so far, 
is to the following effect :— 

“ This year (1573) was very great drought for want of rain from mid-lent till 
Whitsunday that certain people doubting of the goodness of Almighty God, were 
much afraid of ‘Domesdaye’ to be at hand. A certain man in the South had 
two or three sons & one prophesied the death of themselves & then died according 
to the same prophecy, &c., as was noised amongst the vulgar sort.”’ 


BYE-LAWS 


We now return for a while to the proceedings of the Portmoot Court, 
which really disclose more of the ways and habits of the people than anything 
else. 

As we have already seen, it was an offence for any person, especially 
owners of ships, barques, or other vessels, to pitch or tar their boats, cables 
or ropes “ by kettles pots or pans” within any of their cottages, &c., and 
prohibitory orders of the Court were repeatedly made with regard to this 
evidently prevalent nuisance. A case is cited on the 25th October, 1574, 
when one Christopher Holden was presented for suffering Mr. Blundel’s 
servants to boil tar in his kitchen ; so that not only was the actual use of 
this necessary material for the preservation of boats, &c., restricted, but 
its preparation also, except under certain conditions. 
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St. Nicholas’ Churchyard was more or less a lounging place for idle 
people, and its situation on the very brink of a beautiful river no doubt 
was an irresistible source of attraction for the slothful. Besides its upkeep 
being much neglected, it was often put to uses for which it was never intended 
and from which a sense of common decency ought to have protected it. 
To remedy this state of things the Mayor for the time being was instructed 
to take it into his government and custody for the better reformation of 
the evil use and occupation of the same and to appoint his officers to cause 
the same yard and the profits thereof to be employed to the utility, use, 
and profit of the town, and keep the same decent and in good order as 
for mowing, or otherwise clean and sweet keeping, specially expulsing 
swine and other cattle therefrom. 


ADMISSION OF FREEMEN 


The payment for admission to the freedom of the Borough had long 
been established, but the Court for some reason considered it necessary 
to order that no person should come into the town to be admitted a free 
burgess except under the old-time conditions. These payments for 
admission by way of purchase varied from time to time according to the 
circumstances of individual cases, an unsatisfactory state of things it was 
now sought to remedy by laying down the following scale of charges :— 


PE MBTCHAIL SIMATMNLO DAV Ce al¥ele eis. crear oo sie eteein snp) S74) oceuni ain wl oyet'e iiijli (£4) 
The man of occupacon to paye for his fine & ingressu. .... xls. (40s.) 
The laborer or husbandman to paye also for his ingressu...... Xxs. (20S.) 


and upwards at discrecon of Mr. Maior, &c. 


These sums were much in excess of the amounts charged in previous 
years, but no reason is given for the increase. 


ORDERS OF COURT 


At the same Court the order was revived that no manner of person 
or persons as journeymen, bachelors, apprentices, or servants wander and 
walk in the streets after 9 of the clock within night, without or except 
lawful business; and that no manner of person do carry any short 
staves, staff, or short cudgels on pain of fine and imprisonment at Mr. 
Mayor’s pleasure. 


CORPORATE OFFICIALS 


The number of officials appointed to conduct the various branches 
of the town’s business, as we have shown, amounted to 26 in the year I 564. 
It is interesting to notice that after ten years the growth of the town, slow 
as it was, and the various matters to be attended to by these annually 
appointed officers called for an increase of seven, so that in I 574 they num- 
bered 33 persons in all. This seems a goodly number of officials to conduct 
the business of a town whose inhabitants could not at this period have 
much exceeded 1,000 persons. 
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TOWN DUES 


The formula of the Portmoot Court, so far as its proceedings are recorded, 
certainly leaned towards restricting the liberties of the people in their trading 
proclivities, for we find at almost every meeting old restrictions were 
revived and new ones promulgated, and this largely with the object of 
conserving the tolls and dues payable by the traders. Still, it must be 
remembered that at this time these tolls were the sole source of Corporate 
revenue. Thus, at this Court it was decreed (amongst other things) that 
every badger or traunter (that is, a person who travelled from one market 
to another for the purpose of buying and selling goods) who frequented 
to buy corn in this market should pay every market-day for every horse 
load 4d. Also every Butcher haunting and frequenting this Market should 
bring or cause the hides and fells of their slaughter of dead victual in to 
this Market and yield and pay the toll due for the same. 


RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES 


Religion and Politics are given a wide berth in this recital for reasons 
that will be well understood. They are matters with which it is neither 
necessary, expedient, or politic to deal, and we will therefore simply 
state the facts as they appear before us. Although no mention is made 
of any action on the part of the Church towards the keeping of religious 
fasts or feasts, the Court, which appears to have been the proper authority 
at this time, makes up for the deficiency by calling attention to the necessity 
of observing the Sabbath and Holy days, as the following item will shew, 
and the Court evidently had power to inflict penalties for a breach of these 
observances which the Church did not then possess. 


“‘Itm that all manr of p’son or p’sons shall dryve or goe wth his or thiere 
boots or boot to the sea to drive & kyll fishe at theyre pleasure ffrom the Mondaye 
mornyng all the . . . . untill the Sayterdaye at none or to the myddaye 
of the Sayterdaye (holie feast dayes in the weke if eny shall fortune to be, excepted 
& Restrayned in like as the Sabboot daye is & shalbe accordyng to Goddis holie 
worde, and alsoe by order of this Town, consent & assent of the Vicadmirals off 
thiese p’ties ; and he or they that drive & labor in they p’misses upon the sayd 
Sabbot daye or other festivall dayes to forfet xxs for everie offence & the same 
xxs to be levied & payed owt off the goods off th’ offenders p’sent wth all undelayed 
expedicon.”’ 


Although the Court prohibited the pursuit of such business as fishing 
on the Sabbath, it is curious to recall the fact that many of the meetings 
of ae Assembly were held on that day, as some of the preceding entries 
testify. 


MAYORAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


We have had occasion to refer to the unenvious position in which the 
Mayor was at times placed by having to bear the brunt of the evil doings 
of others, and also that it was part of his duty to keep the windows of 
the Town Hall in repair. This latter responsibility would appear to have 
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struck the Court as somewhat unjust, and capable of being spread over 
a wider area, as the following item of the Court’s proceedings in 1574 would 
seem to suggest. 

“Itm—wWee doe agrie that the brookyn glasse wyndowes of this o’r Comyn 
hall shalbe Repaconed & amendid this tyme upon the cost of the wholle Towne : 
and iff eny like default be or shall fortune to be in any glasse & glasse Wyndow 
of the same hall hereafr, that then Mr. Maior & the baliffs shalbe charg’d wt the 
amendyng of the same upon their owne costs and of the cost of Sargent or his 
Depute the tyme beyng if, &c.” 

The Mayor, among his multifarious duties and responsibilities, seems 
also to have been a sort of Treasurer or Cashier on the town’s behalf, for 
a day of reckoning comes at the meeting of the Audit, when, after his year 
of office, an account was furnished of the moneys he had paid, presumably 
out of a fund at his disposal for that purpose, for various items, differing 
widely in their nature and amount. 

In this year (1574) a rather interesting statement is given of the ex- 
Mayor’s expenditure, and as an example of what such accounts were we 
append a copy. 


EB OrssrAshlats StONES fesietam srarcie neta F eae ire Fda Sidwle aie 10 oO 
To the Mason for 20 yards of the wall betwixt the town foot and 

our Chapel yard, or footway to ourChapel................ 20 0 
To the labourers serving the said Mason .................. We 
For 10 wyndles white Lime to the same wall ................:. Le) 
To Thomas Bridge and his followers labouring at the same wall.. O 22 
Bor a bearing barrow to the same Work... : i eecccc cs see eees tee OQ a! 
HOF AIO OACION Pa Vil OP. SLONES -a)sleleiel ciereicctelese coe sec pfslaicie/ a's 2 
orilcadinpo~mthreeioads:StONeS. co sccc eo cs cig ses tise cc sie ot ve 12 
Hoxthevlate Gurate ca: Minister, )<j-civ 2 sicieers Saw cigieslss teases es Seon (yes 
Bor Hisidebenture At LialtOn crerierels viele -)s)e icicle siele6 tiv sie claire 12 
For his reward or farewell at his departing this town............ yt) 
To John Riele Schoolmaster here for a part of hisstipend........ 40 0 
For 4 banquets at sundry times to our good Lord the Earl of 

IBY ONY’ 6's coma GupOCOD OOO 6 COMO UOUE. nD eUO ane 24 6 
For charges spent upon my said Lord’s venison given to this town 5 © 
For charges & Expenses made at Walton, our Parish Church in 

EDISELO WISI DCUA lim cratclareleleller cieisle cls cicinie evetele cle} ol« alelcle ail 16 
For mending & reparationing the Ministers Chambers.......... 2 © 
To the Slater for dressing of the Church ...........----00-0- yi ets) 
For a piece of timber to the new Pillory..........-esseesseees fi 


Sum total laid out & paid by the above named Mr. Robert Corbet 
last Mayor of this town is just “ tenne pounds ten shillings.. Xli Xs 
Sum that so resteth due to the said Mr. Robert Corbet by this 
ROWING Cs 1S FUSE felelelole/sielslediclsle | lieleiele s\e/oeisse ies Sooboae 


For the accuracy of this account we cannot vouch, nor can we state 
how the two concluding statements are arrived at, but this need not detract 
from its curiosity. 

Similar accounts had to be rendered and payments adjusted by various 
other persons, the sums of money involved being in our eyes of most insig- 
nificant value, such as horse hire to London and home again 13s. 4d. A 
banquet in London on that occasion 6s., and sundry other curious items, 
amongst which the Recorder comes fairly well off, as he is paid “at oone 


8s. 8d. 
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tyme” £3. 6s: 8d., but the record does not state what that amount was for. 
Among these curious items we cannot resist quoting the following in the 
account of Wm. Golbrand for funeral expenses. The Minister, John Milner, 
died, and there was paid ‘‘to his owne Wieffe (Golbrand’s) for table of 
meate, drinck, ludgynck & buriall, wth the funerall expencs of the said 
John Milner xviis. iiij d.” 

Our apology for thus again adverting to these items of audit is that they 
differ somewhat from those previously quoted and serve to extend our 
knowledge of the customs of the people, and in this connection it will be 
necessary to quote others with the like object later on. 


APPOINTMENT OF MINISTER 

The death of Mr. Milner, the incumbent, as above intimated, necessitated 
the appointment of a successor. The appointment of the incumbent, 
like that of the Schoolmaster, was in the hands of the Assembly, who fixed 
his salary and held a general control over his duties. Mr. Milner’s stipend 
was fixed in June, 1573, at £8 a year, 40s. to be paid on the Ist or 2nd 
February, 40s. at midsummer, and £4 on St. Michael’s day, and this curious 
arrangement was continued on the appointment of Mr. James Seddon, 
who succeeded him on the 18th October, 1574. 


CORPORATE TITLE 

The Recorder at this time (Edward Halsall), who was a Justice of 
the Peace, and styled ‘‘ The Right Worshipful,’ would appear to have 
been a man of some energy and resource, and disinclined to allow Corporate 
matters to slide along on a footing that had a doubtful foundation, and 
hence he raked up the question of the Corporate Title. In some “ notes” 
he submitted to the Council, he quoted the various Charters granted to 
the town prior to this date (1574) and then proceeded to state that “it 
appeareth not, by any of these Grants and confirmations aforesaid the Mayor 
and commonalty of Liverpool were ever incorporated by express words, 
by any such name as they now enjoy : and yet it appeareth by an ancient 
license granted by King Edward the third, &c. for purchasing certain lands 
in mortmain for the maintenance of a Priest to say divine service in Liver- 
pool; likewise by a testimonial made for certain burgesses of Liverpool 
by the Mayor and Commonalty of Liverpool by their writing dated 2oth 
Edwd. III (both which remain in the treasury of this town of Liverpool) 
that they have of long time enjoyed the same name that they now do, 
and therefore it seemeth that the Mayor and Commonalty did ever from the 
beginning of their franchises use the same ; likewise all other their liberties 
by force of these words, contained in the Charter of King John, viz. :— 
(quoting them) And therefore it were good that search were made amongst 
ancient Records in the Tower of what liberties any burgh upon the sea 
coast did use in the time of King John for the same may Liverpool claim ; 
and till that time neither their liberties nor upon what name the Corporation 
may stand, if a Quo Warranto be sued against them, will not be known, and 
this matter seemeth more doubtful because it appeareth that a Quo Warranto 
was sued in the time of King Edward the second against the bailiffs and 
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burgesses of Liverpool, and so it is uncertain what name the Corporation 
should use, and therefore it is necessary that search be made as aforesaid 
for the certain knowledge of this matter.” 

The Recorder had very good grounds for this procedure, and he is 
entitled to the credit of recognising what perhaps no one else did, viz. : 
that something was wanting in the Corporate name or title which it would 
be desirable to supply so as to have a permanent titular appellation for 
general or public use, but it is very doubtful whether the search recom- 
mended was ever made. If it was, the effort proved abortive, as no record 
appears of the result. We now know that what they wished to find did 
not exist, because the town never had a Corporate name until the Charter 
of Charles I. was granted in 1626, which conferred upon the Corporation 
the title of “The Mayor Bailiffs and Burgesses of the Town of Liverpool in 
the County of Lancaster.’ The search, if made, proving fruitless, would 
probably be the reason why no further allusion was made to the matter. 


BURGAGES 


On the 25th March, 1575, an interesting Registry appears of the holders 
of some of the burgage tenements, proving that the rentals paid to the 
Crown remained at the same figures as in the time of King John, when the 
Burgages were first instituted, and further shows how those Burgages 
became sub-divided. The first item records that ‘‘ Humphrey Lunt was 
due to our Sovereign Lady the Queen’s Majesty now being and to her heirs 
and lawful successors for one half Burgage of land as it is ‘ buyldyd’ situate 
lying and being in le More Street of this town of Liverpool the day of this 
Registry in the occupation of John Hyne, Mariner p. annum 6d.” A 
similar entry for half a Burgage of land adjoining the above, all under 
one roof—6d. For a quarter of a Burgage arable land in the “ territorie ” 
field—3d. A parcel of land adjoining Lunt’s Cottage—3d., &c., &c. 


FERRY 


In 1575 Mr. Robert Corbet, Alderman and ex-Mayor, appears as the 
‘“‘fermer’”’ or lessee of the Ferry Boat, but not devoting such attention 
to the service as was considered desirable, he was fined 3s. 4d. “ for that 
the ferie boot doith not serve orderlie: but is often tymes unreadye as 
well for lack of good srvants & laborers as otherwise &c.”’ He was also 
found finable for “‘extortioning the ferry,” 1.c., charging above the legal fare. 


BYE-LAWS 


In the same year (1575) a number of orders were made by the Court 
(as usual) for the government of the town, of which the following may not 


prove uninteresting :— ; 

“ Item—Wee of this Graund Jurie of xxiiij wthin specified do agrie that thear 
shalbe noe songoyng of Corne in o’r Towne fields nor gyvyng of anye Sheaves off 
Corne in the same fields, to avoyde the petie pikyng wch is & hath byn evyll but 
yt alwell disposed gyve theire alms, devocon & reliefe at theyr owne howses oy 
barns, to advoyde the evill example of the griedie, griedi beggars & petie pikers 
MEME RAMDE eek eral ia ate ait eiaha wera = =) 4i oie tia oleheym elena’ either e Sin eed vie 2 tis jijs. itijd, 
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‘‘Lykewiese wee agrie that theare shalbe noe cuttyng, gronyng or takyng &. 
catieng awaye owt of o’r Towne fields eny grass in payne of evrie defalt iijs. iiijd. 

“Itm—Wee doe agrie that there shalbe neyther barcke, pickard or boot, in eny 
parte strete or strets wthin this Towne in payne of xiijs. iiijd. to be levied upon 
th’ offends. 

““Itm—Wee doe agrie that everie bucher & buchers usyng this Towne & M’cket 
as well in weke dayes, as upon Sat’daye m’cketts, shall kepe theire deade victuals 
as beeffe, veall & muttons in their owne severall standyngs & sell all the same of 
themselves or by theire owne howsse hold families or srvants: & not wynyng 
bucher wth butcher to the great noyaunce, grieffe & detrime’t of the Quyns Mats 
people & lovyng subjects as well wthin this towne as in the countrie, thorough 
an unleafull coven, color, fraud & guyle, in payne of forfeiture of the victuall soe 
sold & for want of the same victuall to be attached & strayned, the ownr to be fined 
& streigned at Mr. Maior’s discrecon, will & pleysur. 

“Itm—Wee doe agrie that whoever sellith or utterith eny tallow candels wythin 
this Towne & liberties thereof other then after sixtyne uncs to the pound beying 
soe p’vid by lawfull tests shall forfet for everie pound soe sold............ xijd. 

“Wee doe p’sent Thom’s Harker & his Wieffe for sellyng Candels contrarie to 
this ordre in iijs iiijd, &c. 

, Wee doe agrie that the forinr & forins hither repayring to the Heyryng fishyng, 
shall not bye eny heyryng fishe in this Towne & liberties hereof to ingroose the 
same, or to sell the same agayne freshe to eny badger or forinr, in payne of forfet 
of the same. 

“And further wee do agrie that the Water balie here shall forsee that all poore 
people shalbe servid wth penyworth & ij penyworth & soe forth, &c. 

“ Itm—Wee doe agrie that th’ inhabitaunts forayn & frie shall by eny heyring 
fyshe for a forinr or straungr but for his & theire owne use, here to be saltid & made 
in payne of everie tyme soe doyng contrarie ten shilyngs. 

“Itm—wWe doe agrie that the Kepr of the clav shall nether by or sell any such 
m’chandizes comyng forth of Ireland, as woll, flocks, tallow, brasse, pewter nor 
any other thyng wch is or may be beneficiall to the use of this Towne: And that 
all such war’s shall from tyme to tyme be seller’d in the hall & not otherwise 
conceled or put into secret placs & he that doyth defraud con’rie to this ordre to 
forfett fyrst tyme vs & thereaftr for everie default & fraud xs. 

“Itm—Wee doe agrie that James Sidall (Seddon) o’r mynistr shall kepe the 
Churche yard in due ordre. 

“Itm—Wee agrie that the bochers shall not confederatlie & disceytfullye 
packe theym to gethers neyther market day nor weke daye, oone or ij of them to 
sell for to the evill example & great det’me’t of the Qns people, sub. pena (under 
penalty) iijs. iiijd.” 

Beyond these and similar orders nothing of note is recorded during 
the remainder of this year, but in 1576 a proclamation was issued by the 
Mayor (Thomas Bavand) commanding all the burgesses to appear before 
him in the Common Hall at the Great Portmoot Court on the 22nd October, 
and setting out numerous laws for regulating the market business and 
other matters. This was followed by a further Proclamation embodying 
various restrictions with regard to fishing in the river under the auspices 
of the Admiralty, Lord Derby being the Vice-admiral of the district for 
the time being. These regulations are rather curious and may be con- 
veniently summarised as follows :— 


FISHING INDUSTRY 


No person during time of herring fishing to shoot forth any nets to 
take any fish between sunrise and midnight on Saturday or any other 
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holy days under a penalty of £5. If any person set any stake nets on the 
shore to take herrings within 12 roods of any other stake nets they were 
to forfeit 12d. for every tide. No person was to “drive” with any boat 
for herrings with their nets after the Feast of St. Andrew in any year on 
pain of {5. No person was to make any driving nets for sale of less than 
10 fathoms and 30 “ masks.” in length. No person to deliver out of any 
boat any herrings or other fish on the Sabbath or other holy day on pain 
of 20s. No person to set any stake nets upon any wharf further than he 
might go to them without any boat on pain of £5. No person to set any 
stake nets upon any wharf further, except he put a buoy upon the same 
with a rope of 5 fathoms long, the nets and stakes to be removed together, 
on pain of £5. No man to ride with his boat or vessel in another’s way 
on pain of 20s. No man to drive on another with his boat or vessel, “‘ but 
being bidden thrice to hale and do not shall forfeit &c.” 20s. If any man 
find any nets and will not deliver the same again to the right owner shall 
forfeit &c.”’ 20s. No man shall draw or shed any blood upon another in 
pain to forfeit for every ‘“‘ bloude wype” 20s. No person using (plying) 
any ferry boat upon the river Mersey or any other river in Lancashire or 
Cheshire was allowed to fish therefrom, but had to attend to his ferry 
business only, on pain of 40s. Any person who had any Wiers or fish 
guards in the river were to cause the same to be made so as to have 8 yards 
room in the middle of the Channel for boats to pass to and from Warrington, 
and such Wiers were to be buoyed so that passengers might see to go clear 
of the same, on pain of 4os. 

It would thus appear that the fishing industry, although carried on in 
a small way and from very small craft, had assumed proportions sufficiently 
important to require the attentions of the port authorities in order to 
regulate the proper and orderly pursuit of the same, and it probably became 
necessary to check the prevalent abuses and numerous disputations which 
in all likelihood were rife among the fishermen. It may be noted by these 
regulations that herrings were the principal fish caught in these parts at that 
time, but it must be very many years since they ceased to form an important 
product of the waters of the Mersey or its immediate vicinity, and on this 
point a comparison between the time of which we write and the present 
is not without interest. Liverpool is now such a cosmopolitan centre 
that few people probably think of the local fishing industry; no doubt 
its insignificance as compared with the greater and more important com- 
mercial enterprises of the present day relegates it to a back seat, but it 
may interest many to know that the industry is of such importance even 
at the present time (as we learn from a recently published statement), as 
to require or employ at least 70 steam and sail trawlers which frequent the 
port, giving employment to over 350 men, and it is estimated that about 
£150,000 is sunk in capital in these Trawlers. Thus we are reminded that 
there are as good fish in the sea as ever yet were caught, and hence the 
improved means adopted for their capture. 
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ROYAL CELEBRATION 


We now take leave of this fishing question for awhile and proceed 
to a subject which has a higher and loftier tone, viz.: that of royalty. 


Liverpool has always been noted for its loyalty, and we are glad to 
record the celebration of the commencement of the 19th year of the reign 
of Elizabeth, who, with all her faults, during her long and glorious reign, 
endeared herself to her subjects, notwithstanding the troublesome times 
in which she lived, and was held in high esteem by none more than the 
people of Liverpool, hence the community celebrated this event in right 
regal style. Their proceedings on this occasion are graphically and quaintly 
described in the following manner :— 


“‘ Thys yeare the xvijth daye of Novembre 1576 and entering upon the xixth 
yeare of the raigne of our moste graciouse Sov’aigne Ladie Elizabethe by the 
grace of God Quene of England, ffraunce and Ireland, defender of the faith &c. Mr. 
Thomas Bavande beinge Maior of this her Ma’ties Corporacon and Porte towne 
of Liv’pole in the Countie of Lanc. caused the same daye in the eveninge A greate 
bone ffyre to be made in ye Marquet place neare to ye hye Crosse of the same 
towne And an other anendst his owne dore gyvinge warninge yt everie howsholder 
should doe the lyke throughoute the towne, wch was done accordinglie. And 
immediatelie after caused to call together his bretheren th’aldermen and divs 
others of the burgeses of ye same towne and so went all together to the howse of 
Mr. Raphe Burscoughe, Alderman, where they banqueted a c’teine tyme, wch done 
Mr. Maior dep’ted to his owne howse accompanied of the said Aldermen and 
others, a greate numbre, upon whome he did bestowe Sacke and other whyte wyne 
& sugar liberallye, standing all wthowt ye Dore, Lawding & praisinge God for the 
most p’sperous raigne of oure said most graciouse sov’aigne Ladie the quenes most 
excellent Matie whom God grant longe ov’r us to raigne wth great tranquilytie & 
victoriouse successe ov’r all her grace enemies. And so appointinge his bailiffe 
& other officrs to see the fyres quenched, dep’ted & went in &c.”’ 


HORSE DEALING 


We would much like to make a more connected story of these records 
than we are able to do, but the nature of the work, having regard to 
chronological order, precludes the possibility or it may be even the 
desirability of such a consummation, otherwise so much to be desired, and 
as an instance it need hardly be pointed out that it is a far cry from 
Queen Elizabeth to horses, yet the position we are obliged to sustain 
leaves us no choice, and we therefore ask our readers to follow the various. 
items placed before them with patience and forbearance. 


A curious entry relative to the’ purchase of a horse is as follows :— 


“ That the fyrste daye of Aprile 1577 Will’m Barlowe, gent. srvaunt to the 
right honorable Henrye erle of Derbie bought of one John Norton, gent. one Baye 
nagge, shodde on all foure and slitte in the further eare for the some of xls usuall 
money of Englande wch nagge was rydden throughoute the streats of Liv’ pole. 
rae rounde about the hie Crosse there three tymes according to the use & custome, 

Cu 
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WRECK IN THE RIVER 


During a March gale in this year a ship sank in the river, and the 
following account of the disaster is quaintly recorded :— 


“This yeare the xvith of M’che 1576 (1577), being Saterdaye, a swyft longe 
vessell called A ffryggett, whereof at yt present Mr. Will’m Standleye was called 
Captain betwene the howres of vj and seaven of ye clocke in the mornynge rydinge 
in rode in the ryver of Liv’pole over against the towne on a Saterdaye, sonke 
downe in to ye water & dryven wth the surging seas & tempests from place to place 
untill she was sore spoyled & lost thre goodlie caste pec’s of ordin’nce wch done, 
ae industrie & labour of men & boats was aft’ward brought uppe into ye Poole, 

Go 


VISIT OF THE EARL OF DERBY 


In the early part of this year (1577) the Earl of Derby, having license 
of the Queen to go over to the Isle of Man, came to Liverpool en route, 
and through contrary winds prevailing was obliged to remain for some 
I2 or 13 days, during which time he feasted the Mayor and Corporation 
and others of the town. This kindness was duly reciprocated by his Worship 
and great festivities were indulged in. The quaint and unique ceremonies 
performed on this occasion are enthusiastically chronicled as follows :— 


“On Mondaye beinge the xxiith of Aprile aforesaid his honoure came to the 
Churche or Chappell of Liv’pole aforesaid to vewe and appointe oute a fytte place 
for the clothe of Estate wch was on the southe syde of the same churche or chappell 
rychlie hanged wth costlie Ornaments and clothe of golde And Mr. Thomas 
Bavande beinge then Maior of Lyv’pole aforesaid caused preparacon to be made 
for a greate tryumphe to honor the said noble Erle at the said moste honourable 
ffeaste. Appointinge Thomas Englefelde to be Captaine & leader of a greate 
numbre of townes men burgeses of Lyv’pole & others whome he caused his bayliffs 
Roger Roose & Robert Baule to se furnished & trymlye sette fourthe as souldiors 
in warre lyke mannr to m’che and skirmysche before the said right honorable 
Erle, whoe did the same verye orderlie and right well at div’s & sundry convenient 
tymes duringe the said most honorable ffeaste as hereaftr is more at lardge declared. 

‘“The same said xxiith daye of Ap’le aforesaid the said righte honorable Erle 
came to Eveninge Prayer at fyve of the clocke in the afternone accompanied wth 
Mr. Maior, the Aldermen, bailiffs & others aforesaid going in due order, that is to 
saye, the said twoe bailiffs formoste and then the bailiffs peares, then aftr them 
the Aldermen, then certaine of my L. his gentilmen, then the Srjente bearinge the 
Mase before Mr. Maior, and then next after Mr. Maior my L. his honors ussher 
and then the said right honourable Erle in his robes of redde purple, his trayne 
beinge borne uppe by Mr. Lee of Bagulaye, and then came after a great numbre 
aswell of his honors gentilmen as yeomen. And so his honor comynge to the 
churche at that tyme, ffirst of all he did marke him selfe unto God and then 
turninge him self did his duetie in makinge obeysaunce to the place of estate, and 
before his honor did take his owne place, made obeisaunce againe to the said place 
of Estate and so sate downe. And afterward srvice beinge done, at his honors 
goinge from churche there was (as Mr. Maior hadde appointed) the said captaine 
Thomas Englefelde wth his souldiors readie and there skirmished very bravelie 
and orderlie, shotinge of great store (not onlie) of calliver shotte, but also of greate 
cast ordinance & chambers beinge placed in the Churche yaurde accordinge to 
Mr. Maior’s appointmt besids shotinge of from the shipps rydinge in the ryver. 

‘¢ Then after, the same eveninge, Mr. Maior gave commaundemt & warninge 
that all the said companie shoulde be in readines the morninge nexte folowinge, 
wth theire furniture &c. wch was done accordinglie and m’ched upon the Warthe 
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and skirmished againe before the said righte honorable Erle in right good ordre, 
beinge Tewsdaye, St. George his daye, when his honor came to the Churche very 
gorgiouslye, accompanied of Mr. Maior & manie gentilmen, moe than on the daye 
before & so came to the Churche & there taried a certain tyme, and after went in 
solempne procession aboute the Churche Yearde & so entered again into ye Churche 
and there offered a pece of golde, wch was gyven to Sr James Seddon, clarke, 
mynister there, that beinge done, Mr. Cadwall, his honor’s chaplaine made a godly 
and learned sermon upon the Psalme 81. Audi populus meus et contectabor te 
Israell si audires, &c. 

“ And at every tyme of my L. his honors dep’ture from Churche there was greate 
triumphe as afore is said, bothe after Morning & Eveninge Prayer So yt there was 
shotte at the leaste twelve hundred callyver shotte duringe ye saide most honorable 
ffeaste beside the greate ordinance afforesaid. And the same evening at after 
Supper one Ralphe Powell, gonner by Mr. Maior’s appointmt beinge readie wth 
Squybbes to make pastyme was commaunded by my L. to staye till yt was a litle 
darker, whoe afterward when yt was darke in ye eveninge caste the said Squibbs 
abroade very trymlie wherat his honor toke greate pleasure. And on Wednesdaye 
his honor came to Churche to Morning Prayer as aforesaid but in chaungeable 
robes, at wch tyme Mr. Nutter, her Majesties chaplen, batchelor in devinitie & 
p’son of Sefton & Aghton made a passinge famouse learned sermon upon the xxiith 
of the Apocalipps. Ecce venio cito et merces mea mecum, &c., wch sermon 
was lyked muche above the other. 

‘There was manye things done & pastymes made, asa Morres daunce over & 
besids the p’misses wch were all so orderlye & trymlie handled as was to the great 
lykinge & pleasure of the said right honorable Erle. The lyke whereof was never 
sene or knowen to be done in this said towne of Liv’pole for the wch his honor 
did not onlie gyve unto Mr. Maior maniefolde thanks, but also constrained him to 
take his honor’s liberalities sore against Mr. Maior’s mynde to bestowe upon the 
said companie. 

‘* All these things beinge fynished in decent ordre then on the Sondaye nexte 
folowinge, God sending his honor a p’sperouse wynde & faire weather, his L. toke 
shippinge at Liv’pole in the Edward, Mr. Terbocke Shippe, aboute foure of ye 
clocke in the afternone beinge accompanied wth the Michaell of Liv’pole, the Bee 
of the same, the Elizabeth of Aulte & ye Good Lucke of Dowglasse, graunte his 
honor a good & luckie p’sperouse voiage wth the lyke retourne to his L. expectacon 
wth p’fecte healthe & dailie encrease of honor longe to endure.” 


Surely the recorder of these festive events had been inordinately 
impressed with the magnitude and. magnificence of the entertainments 
provided during his Lordship’s sojourn in the town to call forth such an 
eloquent and eulogistic description of the demonstrative arrangements 
made for his delectation. How “his honor’’ enjoyed such a tiring round 
of pastimes in the form of soldiering, shooting, squib-firing, sermons, and 
such like, while a gale of wind was blowing, can only be left to our indulgent 
imaginations. Such a procession as is so minutely described, when we 
consider the peculiar, probably grotesque, though perhaps gorgeous costumes 
of the period, the skirmishing of the “ awkward squad”’ of improvised 
soldiers and the pop-gun standard of their firearms, cannot but seem panto- 
mimic in the extreme. 

These festivities, extending over so long a period, must have been very 
costly, and although the records are discreetly silent as to the source of 
the funds, one cannot but think that the expenses must, at any rate 
primarily, have fallen upon those responsible for the display, as it would 
be unreasonable to imagine that the poor town should be called upon to bear 
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so large an outlay, following as this function did, so closely the expensive 


celebration of the Queen’s entry upon the 19th year of her reign, which 
occurred only a few months before. 


HORSE RACES 


We now pass on to a rather interesting epoch in the history of our 
town, viz.: the inauguration of horse-racing. 

In this same year (1577) the first horse race was run on Ascension day, 
the prize being a Silver Bell, presented by Edward Terbocke, of Terbocke. 
The race was run by four horses over a course of about 4% miles in length, 
commencing at a point near Crosby, and thence along the shore, ending at a 
point almost opposite the Bank-house, somewhat Liverpoolward of Bank 
Hall. (Bank House was the residence of the Mores.) The prize did not 
become the absolute property of the winner, but was to remain in his 
possession until the next race day, he entering into a Bond of £10 to re-deliver 
it to the Mayor for the time being, whose property it was to be considered 
for ever, to the intent that it should be competed for with horses every 
year upon Ascension day. A Bond or obligation was also entered into 
with the Mayor containing the conditions under which the races were to 
be run, 1.¢., that the Silver Bell of the value of £6. 13s. 4d. (a valuable prize 
in those days) was delivered into the hands of the Mayor “‘to the end and intent 
the same shall be run for by four certain horses prepared and all ready, 
appointed for the same purpose, and the said Bell to be delivered unto him 
whose horse shall get or win the same lawfully by his just desert of running 
according to the order and law of the game.” The Bell was therefore held 
by the winner until the following Ascension day, and on his redelivering 
it to the Mayor in good order and condition he had the privilege of entering 
his horse for the coming race “‘ francke & free without anye money payinge 
for the same his Course.” 


FREE FERRYAGE 


A very old custom whereby the freemen of the town could claim the 
free use of the Ferry had apparently been allowed to lapse, and in July, 
1577, the Assembly took measures to revive this privilege. A resolution 
was therefore passed to the effect that ‘‘no free burgess inhabiting or 
dwelling within this town shall pay any money for his going over this 
river or ferry of Liverpool in the ferry boat of the same town, but that 
all freemen and every of them dwelling within this town, as afore is said, 
for ever hereafter to be free of this ferry going over as well for his and their 
own person and persons as also for his and their wife, wives and families and 
that the ferrymen shall be as ready without any grudge or contradiction to 
carry them and every of them into the boat so minding to go over the water 
without money as heretofore hath been accustomed for their money Provided 
that if any freeman aforesaid or any of their family shall have or carry 
with him or them any horse or horses then to pay only for every horse a 
halfpenny and for all other ‘ beasts, cattuells, fardells or packs’ and such 
like, as heretofore hath been accustomed.” 
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SCHOOLMASTER’S NEGLECT OF DUTY 


At the same Assembly it is stated that :— 

“ Wee doe fynde us greved wth John Ryele, scolemr, for neglectinge his dewtie 
towards his scollers to the greate decaye of the youth of this towne wch ought to 
be redressed.”’ 

The entry itself certainly has a flavour about it of the Schoolmaster 
abroad. 
DISPUTES WITH CHESTER 


On the assumption of office by the new Mayor (Thomas Hesketh) in 
this year (1577), the old trouble with Chester was revived. It will be 
remembered that the Cestrians looked upon Liverpool merely as a depen- 
dency of their City, and they therefore claimed the right of controlling 
Liverpool’s trade. A Convocation was now held on the 3rd November 
“to consider what was best to be done to prevent the evil pretences of the 
Citizens of Chester who go about to infringe our liberties, and would have 
from this town one half of our river contrary to all right and equity, whereunto 
Mr. Thomas More, having good experience, made answer that so far as 
the River of ‘‘ Mercye’’ extendeth, Chester men have nothing to deal con- 
cerning any title of freedom or liberty.” The Assembly decided to postpone 
the consideration of the matter until the advice and counsel of the Earl 
of Derby, the Mayor, and the Recorder could be obtained, and in the mean- 
time the Water Bailiff was to warn all owners and masters of ships to observe 
the ancient customs with regard to dues, &c., on pain of seizure of their 
Ships, &c. This order probably had the desired effect for the time being, 
as nothing further is stated until 1581, when the matter resolved itself 
into a similar yet greater dispute between Liverpool and a Company of 
Merchants, located in Chester, who traded to Spain and Portugal, which 
resulted in a reference to the Master of the Rolls and the Lord Chief Justice 
of England, the interesting details of which will be given in due course. 


REPAIRS TO RIVER WALL 


At this same Convocation the subject of repairing the Quay of the 
River, which was “sore gone to decay,” was discussed, and it was thought 
good ‘‘ to move all owners of ships, barques, boats, and other vessels if they 
would bestow but every man 4d. towards the amendment and repairing 
thereof the town would make up the rest and so have it repaired.’ 


EXPORT OF GRAIN 


The surroundings of Liverpool were for the most part agricultural, 
and, as has been shown, Corn and other grain (in addition to fish), formed 
the staple articles of trade. We have also seen that purchasers of Corn 
were restricted from buying more than a certain quantity on any one Market 
day, thus suggesting that the supply was not equal to the demand, and 
in support of this we find that at a Convocation held in April, 1578, it was 
stated that grain had risen to an excessive price by reason of its being 
transported by boats into Wales and other places contrary to orders already 
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made. The Water Bailiff was therefore ordered, with other officers, to 
search for all vessels laden with Corn for export, and were to bring all 
such vessels to this side of the water and there have them discharged to 
serve the Market. The Customer of the town was also charged that he 
should not clear any such vessels at the Custom-house, nor give any 
“ Cocketts ’’ (Customs Certificates) out for the same. There is no evidence 
as to where the supply of corn or grain for the market or the ships really 
came from at this time, though we shall learn more of it hereafter. There 
were no passable roads from the country and no vehicles to convey grain 
from other producing districts, and in the absence of that evidence it must 
be assumed that the supply, such as it was, was grown in the immediate 
vicinity of the town. This is, of course, purely conjectural, but one cannot 
lose sight of the fact that even if the supply of this particular commodity 
failed to meet the demand, it would be difficult to suggest a reason for the 
restrictions placed upon the importation or exportation of this and other 
articles of trade, except what appears to be the tenacity with which the 
free burgesses adhered to the exclusive rights and privileges granted to them 
so far back as 1229 by the Charter of Henry III., before mentioned as 
instituting the Mercatorial Guild, and it is at the same time unaccountably 
surprising to find that after a trial of those methods for upwards of 300 
years, with indifferent results, better means of furthering the commercial 
interests of the town did not suggest themselves to the ruling powers. 
Truly old customs die hard. 

It cannot, therefore, be a matter of surprise that the progress of the 
town was slow when its commercial development was retarded and cramped 
by the repressive measures above alluded to, and one is constrained to 
think that the cultivation of the surrounding country, being somewhat 
neglected by laying out the land for the most part as pasturage only, con- 
tributed largely to the scarcity of this important product. 


CUCKING-STOOL 


A Cucking-stool had evidently been part of the town’s furniture for 
some ‘time, as it was found necessary that the one now in use should be 
repaired. This curious old instrument of torture or punishment we shall 
have occasion to refer to later on, but in the meantime it is interesting to 
take note of its first mention in the records. 


TRANSPORT OF TROOPS 


The utility of Liverpool as a shipping port for troops is clearly shown 
by a mandate from the Queen in 1579 addressed to the Mayor and others, 
commanding the preparation of ships to transport a certain supply of 
Soldiers and horses into Ireland to operate against the rebel James Mack 
Morishe and other traitors. The order was to detain the ships and barques 
then in port, or which might thereafter arrive there, and to put them in 
readiness to transport forces which were already under orders to embark 
at Liverpool. By a letter dated the 16th August addressed to the Mayor 
of Chester and others, it was stipulated that the Soldiers should be victualled 
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at a charge of 3d. per meal, and a postscript warns the said Mayor to have 
a care that the like order be kept at Liverpool for victualling and trans- 
porting two hundred horsemen appointed to repair thither ; and also for 
keeping peace and good order. On the 15th October following, we are 
informed, 127 horse Soldiers came to Liverpool on their way to Ireland. 
It will be observed that although Liverpool was directly applied to in 
the matter of furnishing means of transport, it was not free from the 
irritating domination of Chester, and also that the charge for victualling 
the troops being restricted, the inhabitants had very little opportunity 
of enriching themselves by the visit of these troopers. How so many men 
and horses could be accommodated in so small a place, pending embarkation, 
is a problem we cannot attempt to solve. 


FORT 


What may be taken as the first reference to a ‘‘ Fort’ appears this 
year on the 27th October, when it was agreed that there should be a Gun 
appointed at the most convenient place about ‘‘ nabbe beyond the Poole.” 
The word ‘“‘nabbe”’ was probably intended for ‘“‘ nebbe,’’ a Saxon word 
meaning a nose or beak, a word used in some parts of the country to this 
day. The Gun was placed on a prominent point of the shore jutting out 
into the river on the South side of the Pool, which was undoubtedly the 
most suitable position for such a weapon at this time, as it commanded an 
uninterrupted range over the river both in a northerly and southerly 
direction. 

TOWN’S WAREHOUSE 


At a Portmoot Court held on the 26th October, 1579, mention is made 
of the old Chapel of St. Mary del Key, which, as we have already shown 
(under date 1572), had ceased to be used for religious purposes and was 
now let as a warehouse. The reference is in the following words :— 

‘““Itm—tThey saye that the rente of the Stonne Chappell be west the Churche 
of this Towne shall be paied to Mr. Maior for the tyme being ever hereafter to the 
townes use.” 

On the following day the further entry appears with regard to the 
Wall which probably protected it from the sea. 

“ Itm—the said Alayne Gogney did then and there undertake to repaire and 


amende that p’te of the Walle under the little old Stone Chappell being ruinouse 
& in decaye for the sume of xxs and also to pointe the newe walle.”’ 


COMMON GAOL 


On the same date it was considered that great inconvenience was 
occasioned by there being no convenient Gaol or Prison within the town, 
but that hitherto the Common Hall had been and was of necessity used as a 
prison house for the receipt of all persons here committed for or by reason of 
any crime, or for debt, which was not a fit place for that purpose and therefore 
it was moved by Mr. Mayor that some other place might be provided and 
appointed for a Common Gaol, whereunto Alaine Gogney made answer 
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and proffered unto Mr. Mayor and the town a certain house by him the said 
“ Allain” lately “‘ builded’? near unto the sea side. Whether this offer 
was accepted is not stated, but we may presume it was. It is at least 
gratifying to know that there was someone in the town sufficiently wealthy 
and generous enough to give a new house for the town’s use, ignoble yet 
necessary as the purpose might be to which it was intended to apply the gift. 
This Alaine Gogney was appointed a Councillor in 1579-80, and was the 
Mayor’s Bailiff in the following year. He appears to have been a builder 
by trade. 


COMMON COUNCIL 


It will be recollected that the public business of the town had been 
hitherto conducted by the Mayor, Aldermen, and all the burgesses in Common 
Hall assembled, as they were by Charter empowered to do, but it would 
appear that the number of burgesses had so increased as to render such 
an asembly numerically unwieldy, and at a meeting held in January of 
the year 1580, during the Mayoralty of Edward Halsall, the following 
momentous resolution was passed with regard to the appointment of a 
Common Council for the government of the town. This resolution is of 
such importance that we venture to give it in full :— 


“ fforasmuche as upon due consideracon of the auncient customes of this 
towne, it semethe there owe (ought) to be (amongst other things) A comon councell 
wthin the same of the Maior Aldermen and xxiiij others of the most discrete and 
substauntiall free burgesses Inhabitants thereof, by whose discreacon or the greatter 
nomber of theime in their comon assemblies wthowt the rest of the comunaltie 
(lyke as in other corporacons is most comonlie used) All causes towchinge the comon 
wealthe & good governemt of this towne owe from tyme to tyme to be ordered and 
disposed, wch said good usage by usurpacon of late disordered assemblies of 
wholle comons (wherein throughe the varietie of oppinions of suche A multitude 
seldom any good successe hath ensued) is nowe so defaced that in effecte there 
remayneth noe memorie thereof at all Savinge that xxiiij burgesses once ev’ye 
yeare being empanelled & sworne at the nexte portmote courte holden after the 
election of the Maior to enquier of offences passed, have further for some remem- 
brance of the said formr custome taken upon theym to p’scribe reules and orders 
for the governemt of the said towne, wch by reason that the Maior & Aldermen 
have not bene p’ties thereunto have bene seldom kepte or observed. Wherefore 
the Maior for this present muche mislykinge hath desyred A reformacon. 

“* It isnowe therefore at the request of the said Maior and in hope of the advaunce- 
mente of the said towne, concluded & fullie agreed by the whole assente & consent 
as well of the Maior & Aldermen, as of all the comons at this p’sente assembled. 
That the said late usurped Assemblies of the comons shalbe abolished and that 
from henceforthe the said Auncient custom of comon councell shall be restored 
and inviolablie used & observed. And for that p’pse the p’sons under named are 
nowe by the same assente chosen & sworne from henceforth in liew and place of 
the said comons to joyne in the said office of comon councell, towchinge the Affaires 
of the said towne with the Maior & Aldermen of the same, Whoe for yt towe of 
theym were wantinge, are nowe reduced to their just nomber (which they owe to 
be at the leste) by choise in this Assemblie of John Crosse Esquier and Robert 
More, gent. The names of all wch said Aldermen be likewise after wrytten. And 
to the entente that this order maye have contynuance, yt 1s further concluded and 
agreed by the consente afforesaid, that if anye of the said councell shall happen 
to avoide by deathe or otherwyse, that then the reste of the sayde Councell whiche 
shall remayne, or the greatter number of theym, shall in the next comon Assemblie, 
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after suche Avoidaunce had, elect and chuse an other to supplie that defaulte. 
And so as often as anie suche wante shall happen to be, others from tyme to tyme 
to be chosen then in place, So that the comon councell be not decayed in nomber 
in anie wyse. All and ev’ye suche p’sones so to be chosen to be sworne upon the 
othe hereafter folowinge and nowe ministred to ev’ye of the said comon Councell 
elected at this p’sent.” 


Then follows a list of the names of 12 Aldermen and 24 Burgesses 
elected, who were all duly sworn upon the oaths then in use. 


The resolution by thus naming the members of the Council and investing 
them with power to fill up vacancies caused by death or otherwise, 
without appealing to the popular voice, constituted that Council a self- 
elected body and by such action exceeded any powers conferred by 
Grant or Charter. 


The importance of this resolution, changing the form of local govern- 
ment, may best be shown by recalling the previously existing arrangements. 
First of all, the business of the town was conducted by an “‘ Assembly ”’ 
comprising the whole of the Burgesses in Common Hall assembled. Later 
it was found impolitic to discuss all the town’s affairs before so large a 
body and a few of the leading burgesses were therefore nominated, and 
appointed annually as a sort of Committee to make decrees and orders for 
the public weal of the town, a practice which continued (with sundry varia- 
tions in the number of the selected members, their election in some years 
being even altogether left out) down to the year 1580 when the above 
resolution was passed in order to constitute a body, in the nature of a Council, 
who could with greater facility conduct the town’s business independently 
of the Assembly at large. The operation of this change was by no means 
ephemeral, as it lasted, varying in number only, down to the passing of 
the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. 


TITLE OF ALDERMAN 


It may be here remarked that the origin of the title of ‘“‘ Alderman,” 
like that of Mayor, though used for very many years, is nowhere to be 
found either in the Charters or the Records. The title is recognised for the 
first time in the Charter of William III. (1695), which ordains that the 
senior Alderman shall be a Justice of the Peace, but it does not suggest 
what qualification was necessary for assuming that title. The word is 
not used in the Corporate title given to the town by the Charter of Charles I., 
viz. : “The Mayor Bailiffs & Burgesses,”’ which title remained in use down 
to the passing of the Municipal Act of 1835, when it was altered to the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses, &c., yet, even the Charter of William ITI. 
(with which was incorporated the Charter of Charles I.), known as the 
“Governing Charter,” although recognising and legalising the word, does 
not give any definition of an ‘‘ Alderman,” and it can only be conjectured 
that from ancient usage, all who had occupied the position of Mayor were 
entitled to that appellation after their year of office, when they became 
the Mayor’s brethren or eldermen. 
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TITLE OF BAILIFF 


In this connection a word may be said as to the title “ Bailiff.’ Much 
use of this term or title has been made without giving any explanation of 
or suggestion as to its origin. It may be taken that originally it applied 
to an official whose duty it was to collect the fees, rents, customs, &c., 
due to the Crown, and was therefore a Royal Bailiff, but on a town becoming 
incorporated he would be superseded by a Bailiff or Bailiffs appointed by 
the burgesses. It will be interesting to state that the earliest reference 
by name we have of persons designated by this title occurs in the year 1309. 
They were John de la More and Adam Walseman, who appear as witnesses 
to a deed relating to the estates of the Crosses of Liverpool. It is possible 
that Bailiffs were the first Corporate Officers appointed under the 
implied powers granted by the Charter of Henry III. (1229), which created 
the Corporation, and the title is therefore of greater antiquity than that 
of Mayor, as the latter is not authentically met with until 1352. It seems 
tolerably clear that prior to the commencement of these records the town was 
governed by a Mayor and two Bailiffs, the chief officers who were elected 
annually, and the first record of such an election occurs on the 18th October, 
1551, when Thomas More became Mayor and Robert Corbet and Alexander 
Garnet Bailiffs, Rauff Sekerston being Mayor in the previous year. The 
system continued down to 1835, when the titular office of Bailiff became 
extinct and that of Alderman, as already explained, was substituted. 


As an aside it may be mentioned that at the present moment there 
exists in the Town Hall a very finely executed portrait in oils by Cambadella 
of James Pownall, one of the two last Bailiffs of Liverpool, who died in 
June, 1855. The picture was presented to the Corporation by J. T. Pownall, 
Esq., in 1882. His co-bailiff was Ambrose Lace, a well-known Liverpool 
Solicitor in his day, and head of the firm of Laces & Co., who are still in 
practice in the City. 


Speaking of the Corporate title it is strange to note that a record of this 
date mentions the Corporation by the modern title of the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of this town, although of course no significance can be 
attached to the incident, still the absence of the usual reference to the Bailiffs 
is curious. It occurs in an entry regulating the place where Cattle, Sheep, 
Calves, and Swine were to be located on Market days so as not to impede 
the ordinary traffic of the town. The Cattle were to be driven into the 
town by way of “ Teithe-barne Streate ” and sold or offered for sale in 
“Chappell Streete,”’ instead of in the High Street as theretofore. 


UNEMPLOYED 


The question of the unemployed again comes to the fore in this year 
in a manner which shows up the community in a rather unfavourable light. 
The Mayor, “considering the great inconveniences which do daily arise 
to the inhabitants of this town by reason of the multitude of idle and 
loitering persons suffered within the same, hath thought good, according 
to his duty, for reformation thereof, to put in execution within this town 
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the Statute entitled “An Acte ffor the settinge of the poore on worke, 
and for the avoydinge of Idlenes ”’ (18 Eliz. Cap. 3), made in the Parliament 
of the Queen’s Majesty that now is, holden at Westminster the 8th day 
of February in the 18th year of her grace’s reign and there continued 
until the 15th day of March then next following And for that cause hath 
taxed the inhabitants of this town, having regard to their small “ habilitie,” 
to a small sum of money of £20 to be levied of them before the Feast of 
the Anunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary next ensuing, toward the 
provision of such stock and stores within this town as by the said Statute is 
meant and intended. Trusting that well disposed people hereafter seeing 
the good success which is hoped to ensue hereof, will from time to time 
bestow their further charity and benevolence towards the maintenance and 
sustentation of so good a purpose: And to the intent that the said sum so 
taxed may be converted to the use for which it is assessed, the said Mayor 
hath appointed the same immediately upon the collection thereof to be 
delivered to the hands of Thomas Bavand and Robert More, Aldermen, 
and of Alayne Gogney and Thomas Hitchmoughe, by them to be employed 
with all convenient speed upon such stock and stores, and to such uses and 
intents as by the said Statute is limited and appointed. And forsomuch as the 
exceeding number of Alehouses and tippling-houses within the town is thought 
to be not only a great nourisher of idleness, but also a great occasion of 
many other disorders and inconveniences. It is therefore provided by the 
said Mayor, with the whole consent of the Common Council of this town, 
that no person or persons whatsoever, other than such as be after named, 
after the said Feast of the Anunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary next 
ensuing, shall be admitted or suffered to keep any common Alehouse or 
tipling-house unless he or they shall be thereunto admitted and allowed 
by the said Mayor of this town or his deputy for the time being, upon pain 
of imprisonment and such other forfeitures and penalties as in the Statute of 
E. VI cap: XXV be mentioned and expressed. And that all and every person 
and persons now admitted, or which hereafter shall be admitted to keep any 
such Alehouse or tipling-house shall be bound by recognizance with sufficient 
sureties with them, as well for and against the using of unlawful games as 
also for the observation and maintenance of good order and rule to be had 
and kept within the same, for the entry of which recognizance the party 
so bound shall not pay past sixpence.”’ 


This entry is most instructive. It shows that there existed at this 
remote period the great “unemployed,” and also the means adopted for 
the amelioration of their condition. The cause of this unfortunate state 
of affairs was apparently attributable to intemperance, with its consequent 
idleness and disinclination for work. We have here also the first mention 
of licensed houses, and it is interesting to note that the methods employed 
in the suppression of the vice to which this idleness was due are very similar 
to those adopted by the magistracy of the present day, inasmuch as the 
licensing and strict surveilance or control of the Alehouses of that day, 
like the Public-houses of the present, was considered essential to the well- 
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being of the people. We have here, as in many Other entries, a reference 
to the vices of the people of this era, but little or nothing is said of their 
virtues ; let us, however, be generous enough to give them credit for having, 
as a community, more unrecorded good attributes in their characters than 
the evil ones paraded before us. 


TRADERS TO SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


In the year 1580 the long-standing dispute as to the supremacy of 
Chester over Liverpool, or the subserviency of the latter port to its more 
ancient but less important rival, broke out afresh. A Society of Merchants 
had been formed in Chester and had obtained Royal Letters Patent dated 
from London on the 8th June, 1578, incorporating them by the title of 
“ President, Assistants and Fellowship of Merchants of Spain and Portugal,” 
who by virtue of the Letters Patent assumed authority not only to levy 
taxes and impose penalties upon all who attempted to trade to those Coun- 
tries, but also to prohibit further trading thereto, without their sanction, 
a procedure which, if allowed to be carried out, could not fail to be prejudicial 
to the interests of Liverpool. In a letter dated 25th August, 1578, from 
the Chester Merchants, addressed to the Merchants of Liverpool, attention 
was drawn to the grant of these Letters Patent. The Chester Merchants 
asserted they were incorporated to the intent that they might thereby 
uniformly and politicly take measures for maintaining the traffic and trade, 
whereby the navigation might be the better maintained, the commodities 
of our Country kept in estimation and the foreign commodities sold here 
at reasonable prices, as also for the better safety of the people who in their 
persons and goods havereceived great wrongs and injuries as well by exactions 
and new impositions offered andimposed upon us there by violent taking from 
many of Her Majesty’s subjects money and jewels upon surmises, knowing 
that the parties injured cannot neglect their business to follow the law for 
their recovery, &c. This Company or Society considered theinselves 
the properly constituted authority to redress these wrongs and suppress 
their continuance, but apparently did not wish to act alone, as they success- 
fully invited the Corporation of Westchester to join them, and by the above 
letter sought to obtain a similar advantage over Liverpool, and thereby 
overcome all opposition to their schemes, threatening in case of refusal 
to take measures to compel a recognition of their proceedings. Neither 
their threats nor their allurements succeeded. The Council, considering 
it a matter which greatly affected the whole town and its trade, and having 
a decided objection to admitting any dependency, or playing second fiddle 
to Chester, at once took means to oppose the Society’s demands. 

A further letter was addressed from Chester on the 13th April, 1580, 
demanding the payment of certain penalties representing 25 per cent, 
upon the return of every ship or barque trading to Spain and Portugal 
since the 29th January, 1577, and in case of non-payment, appearance 
was to be made in the Chester Court to show cause why such payment was 
withheld, &c. To neither of these requests was any response made by 
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Liverpool, and this brought forth a further letter dated 2nd May, 1580, 
regretting the course taken by Liverpool and threatening further pro- 
ceedings, again demanding payment of the penalties and asking for a 
direct answer by the bearer of the letter as to what was intended to be 
done in the matter, ‘‘ otherwise we must advertise of your contemptuous 
dealing, So fare you well.” 


It does not appear that the menaces of the Society were carried out 
at this time, but on the 20th August, 1581, the matter again came before 
the Assembly, when it was mentioned that the former attempt of the 
Society had been lately revived and that Anthony More, John Byrde, and 
Peter Starky had been apprehended by pursuivant and had to enter 
into Bonds for their appearance at Chester or London to answer the charges 
of trading contrary to the presumed rights of this Chester Company. The 
Assembly thereupon agreed to levy a tax to the value of {20 towards 
the cost of the defence and they pledged the inhabitants to a further con- 
_tribution if requisite, provided that the persons apprehended should not 
in anywise agree to anything prejudicial to the town. The Mayor (Robert 
More) and others with him were authorised to proceed to Knowsley and 
enlist the services of Lord Derby in the matter, and thence to Astley to 
the Master of the Rolls, &c. On the following day the tax was levied and 
realised {15. 12s. 4d., which sum appears to have been sufficient to meet 
the expenses of the defence up to that point. 


On the 18th October, 1581, a Convocation was held, after evening prayer, 
to consider (amongst other things) the advisability of nominating one or 
more persons to attend in London on the prosecution of this business, 
when Robert More (then ex-Mayor) was chosen, to be accompanied by 
Henry Dam, the costs to be paid by the Town. Funds were of course at a 
low ebb, a tax had already been levied which did not realise the amount 
anticipated, but the cause was a great one, and to avoid if possible a further 
taxation, the town’s officers were requested to bring in their accounts for 
the past year within a few days, “‘to the intent that if money could by _ 
that means be found to furnish them (that is to say, provide these delegates 
with the costs of their journey) without charging the Commons with any 
further taxation towards the same.” The sentence is incomplete, but 
the meaning of it is plain enough, viz.: that if the revenue for the year 
when brought into the Treasury was found sufficient to cover the cost, 
further taxation, to which the townspeople were already pledged, would 
be avoided for carrying out this special object. We are not informed of 
the result. 


The cause being thus vigorously and with some sacrifice pushed forward, 
it was, by the good offices of Lord Derby, submitted to the consideration 
of the Master of the Rolls without further delay, and on the 18th December, 
1581, two important letters addressed to Lord Derby on the subject were 
submitted to the Assembly, the first from Secretary Walsingham, the 
second under the joint signatures of the Master of the Rolls and the Lord 
Chief Justice. These communications are so eminently characteristic 
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of the official correspondence of the time that their introduction here, 
apart from the actual bearing they have upon this particular case, provides 
an opportunity for showing the peculiar verbiage in use at this period, 
which can be advantageously utilised. 


Secretary Walsingham’s letter is as follows :— 


“My very good Lord, 

“Whereas the cause of the Town of Liverpoole against the new Corporation 
of the Spanish and Portingall merchants long since recommended by your Lord- 
ship hither, hath been by my Lord referred to the consideration of the Lord Chief 
Justice of England and the Master of the Rolls, whose resolution in the same your 
Lordship may see by the Copy of their Letter inclosed. I have myself, since the 
writing of the inclosed, dealt between the President of the Spanish Company and 
this bearer Robert More, who is for Liverpoole; and the said President in hope 
to induce his Company to like thereof hath assented to this, that in respect of the 
great number of retailers in that town and the smallest number or none at all 
there that are mere merchants, the said retailers be suffered to continue their 
trade of Shipping and Adventuring to foreign parts until the wealth of that town 
may grow to be such as may yield a sufficient number of adventurers to occupy 
navigation as mere merchants only, or that my Lords shall please to take other 
order. And where it is doubted by the Spanish Merchants that Lyverpoole men 
under this toleration will collor the retailers goods of Chester and other places, 
to remove this scruple, this bearer hath condescended that if any of Liverpoole 
so do, such person upon due proof of the fault shall ever afterwards be debarred 
of the benefits of this toleration. Thus much I thought meet to be signified to 
your Lordship as the Chief person in those parts and patron of that poor town, 
to the end that by your assistance, if need be thereof, this agreement may take 
better effect. 

“And sol humbly commend your Lordship to God. From the Court the 4th 
of December, 1581.”’ 


Particular attention is drawn to the latter part of this letter having 
reference to Lord Derby’s influence on the town’s affairs. 


The second letter, mentioned as enclosed in the foregoing one, is in 


these words :— 

“‘May it please your good Lordship to be advertised that we, according to 
your Lordship’s Letters to us directed, have called before us as well Mr. Wilford, 
President of the Company of merchants trading Spain and Portingall and some 
other of that Company, as also some of the merchants of Chester and Liverpoole 
and have seen their Charters and heard their allegations upon either side and 
thereupon it dothappear unto us, thatin the time of Queen Mary there was a Company 
of merchant Venturers of the said City of Chester made and incorporated by the 
said late Queen, whereby they are authorised to use their trade of merchandizes 
into the partes beyonde the Seas as merchant venturers, and to make lawes and 
ordinancs for the better goverment of theire companie, and sithence yt tyme, 
the quenes matie yt nowe is hathe by her highnes Lres Patent made another 
corporacon of the companie of merchaunts venturers tradinge Spaine and Portingall 
whereby theye be also incorporated and have authoritie to make certaine Lawes, 
ordinances and rules for the better governmt of that companie and by cooler 
thereof those merchaunts doe nowe chalenge to make orders and rules to bynd 
the saide companie of merchaunts venturers of the said Citie of Chestr and amongest 
other things have ordeyned that noe retaylers shoulde be suffered to be of theire 
companie or use that trade of merchant venturers and hereby woulde putte all ak 
use retaylinge of wares in Chester and other placs from their trafique as merchaunt 
venturers, wch in oure opinyons is more then theye maye doe by vertue of theire 
said Charter. And it semeth unto us that if retailers of suche poore cities & townes 
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where smale trade of mrchandizes is used shoulde be putt from theire trade of 

Shippinge, it woulde be A greate decaye to the same poore cities & townes, all 

wch wee referr to yor honors better consideracons and we humblie take o’r leave 

the first of December 1581. 

‘‘Yor Lordshipps to comaunde 
‘‘Christofer Wraye. 
“G, \Gerrard.”” 

A superficial perusal of these letters leaves one in much the same 
position at the finish as at the beginning, except that the end of the second 
letter indicates a leaning in favour of Liverpool, but it gives no decisive 
judgment, merely expressing an opinion and referring the rest to the con- 
sideration of Lord Derby. It was, however, construed into a verdict 
in favour of Liverpool, and, to prove their gratitude, the Assembly, on the 
27th April, 1582, on the motion of the Mayor (John Crosse), agreed that a 
Hogshead of Wine should be bestowed upon the Master of the Rolls as a 
simple token of the town’s good will towards him at whose hands the town 
had received much goodness and great courtesy in matters touching the 
affairs and commodity thereof, which Hogshead of Wine it was agreed should 
be with all convenient expedition provided and sent to his Worship’s house. 
Towards the cost the Mayor and William More proffered ros. each, William 
Secum 6s. 8d., Mr. Burscough 5s., Robert More 1os., Mr. Maynwaring 3s. 4d., 
and Bailiff Nichollasson §s. 


This reward, if we can consider it in the nature of a recompense, for 
services rendered in a judicial capacity, strikes one not only as peculiar, 
but reprehensible, still it was quite consistent with the practice of the times. 
Why the Master of the Rolls was thus recognised and complimented, while 
the Lord Chief Justice was ignored, is a question we are quite unable to 
settle. 

OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS 


Appointments to Corporate offices up to this time appear to have been 
made without complaint, disagreement, or friction; at any rate, if any 
discord did occur, it was not officially notified. Corruption in the mode 
of obtaining these appointments manifests itself, however, in 1580, when, as 
a deterrent and for the prevention of canvassing, the following order was 
passed :— 

“That if any manner of person or persons whatsoever within this town being, 
pretending to supply any manner of office belonging to this town under Mr Mayor, 
do at any time from henceforth make suit or means either to townsman or especially 
to any ‘forrain’ gentleman or other dwelling out of the town, to be a mediator 
or spokesman to obtain or get any office, the same being proved, the same person 
against whom it may be duly proved shall not only lose the same office or otherwise 


be kept from the same, but shall also be disfranchised, and this order to have 
continuance for ever.” 


PRESENTMENTS 
In other directions the population at this time does not appear to 
have been exactly saintly, for it is somewhat remarkable that a large number 


of people, many of whom were of high standing in the town, and held, or 
had held positions of eminence in the Corporation, were ‘“ presented” at a 
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Portmote Court held in October of this year (1580) for various offences 
against the written or unwritten laws of the town, as for instance, John 
Wakefelde’s daughter, who allowed two children to spend three pence 
at one “shotte” in her house ; four Scavengers for neglecting their duty ; 
sundry persons for getting Slate from the Common without license ; others 
for breaking up the Stone Delph or Quarry; another for allowing his wife 
to brew and bake to sell, he not being free ; and five others for a like offence ; 
the ex-Mayor (Edward Halsall) for not perambulating the liberties of 
the town during his year of office ; the late Bailiff for not expelling certain 
persons from the town as ordered by the Mayor ; the ferryman for charging 
ferryage to divers freemen; and so on. These are a few of the minor 
offences committed, but they serve to shew that the bye-laws were frequently 
broken not only by the ordinary burgesses, but by those who, having held 
official positions, might reasonably be expected to obey the laws of the 
town without compulsion. 
SUBSIDY 


In May, 1581, a Precept was served upon the Bailiffs for levying a 
Subsidy to the Queen’s use granted by Parliament “‘ holden in the 23rd 
year of her most happy reign.” This Precept commanded the Bailiffs 
“not only to bring before us’? (Edward Standyshe & Rauffe Assheton, 
Commissioners) “at Wigan on Wednesday the roth May at g o’clock, six 
of the most substantial men within your township’”’ (why is not stated), 
“but also a true presentment of all the names of such persons having lands 
of the yearly value of 20s. and upwards, or Goods of £3 and upwards.” The 
tax was duly levied upon 98 persons and totalled the handsome sum of 
54s. rod. in amounts varying from 2s. 8d. to 2d., according to the rateable 
value of the possessions of the various parties. 


PRESENTMENTS 


The years 1581-2 appear to have been very uneventful if the absence 
of anything momentous in the records is to be taken as a criterion, but 
there are a large number of Presentments at the Portmoot Court for all sorts 
of offences, and fresh bye-laws formulated of more or less peculiar interest, 
from both of which sources the following are selected :— 


William Jompe was presented for letting the house wherein he now 
dwelleth go to ruin and decay. Other presentments were made for unlaw- 
ful games ; tumult ; enclosing the town’s land ; altering three dowe stones ; 
encroachments; making pits on the heath; making a marl pit in the 
Sickman’s Lane (now Addison Street); not giving up certain acquittances 
belonging to the town ; not bringing a Windle into the Hall at the Mayor’s 
command; engrossing white meat and corn in the Market ; the Leave- 
lookers for suffering the Butchers of the Country to sell their flesh not bring- 
ing with them the hide and tallow; John Woorsley of Prescot for selling 
3 score loads of Leather, not being registered, also tanned leather not regis- 
tered; Welsh Alice for enticing men’s children, servants and apprentices 
to buy things unlawful as salt, &c. ; the wife of Geo. Assheton for receipting 
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the said Welsh Alice and others as Manske (Manx) Irish and Northern men, 
loiterers and quaines ; for troubling the Street with timber ; for Inn-keeping 
not being free ; Henry Bridge for keeping Ellen Gorsutche in a Cellar to the 
damage of the whole town ; and Robert More our late Mayor for not walking 
our liberties, &c.—In 1852 Alice Wyn alias Welsh Alice to be expelled the 
town, also “the felowe wth the broken arme & all other vagrant p’sons.’’; 
Adam Pendleton was presented for keeping a fire in his Chamber, being a 
place unfit for that purpose, a thing very dangerous.—No person to “ gyve ” 
sheaves of corn in the Town Field in harvest time.—John Crosse, Esq., for 
not causing his front cleansed.—Every inhabitant having a guest in his 
house who should happen to stay over one night and a day should give 
notice thereof to the Mayor.—No inhabitant to allow his servants or familiars 
to get sand at the Castle-—The Schoolmaster and Clerk to ring curfew.— 
All Merchants or Chapmen of Bolton, Wigan and Manchester bringing 
Hops, Tallow, Soap, &c., to the town should sell the same to the free 
burgesses and not to any foreigner, and pay their tolls, &c.—No sales to 
be made in the Church. 


MILITARY TAX 


In December, 1582, a tax was ordered to be levied on Her Majesty’s 
behalf to provide £4. 5s. 4d. to be employed in the furniture of the Soldiers 
appointed for the Derby Hundred for service in Ireland.—Liverpool’s 
portion was 18s. 11d. 


_ DEATH OF MAYOR’S MOTHER 


On the previous Election day (18th October) Mr. William Secum was 
elected Mayor and in January following had the misfortune to lose his 
mother by death. The event was recorded by the following sympathetic 
memorandum being entered in the Assembly’s proceedings : ‘‘ Mem: that 
Johane Barlowe, of Livrpoole, widowe, late Mother to the above named 
Mr. Willyam Secum, now Mayor of the said Town, departed out of this 
transitory life and was buried the first day of February being Friday in the 
25th year of the reign of our sovereign Lady Elizabeth the Queen’s majesty 
that now is. Anno Salutis 1582. God grant her a joyful resurrection.” 


APPOINTMENT OF M.P. 


At the end of 1581 or beginning of 1582, one of the Members of Parlia- 
ment for the Borough (Mr. Greenacres), who had been nominated to the 
position by Lord Derby (as was customary at this period) was seized with 
serious illness and rendered unable to discharge his Parliamentary duties.— 
It therefore became necessary to appoint someone in his place, and Lord 
Derby by letter nominated ‘“‘ Mr. Arthure Autye.”—This nomination was 
agreed to by the Assembly and Mr. Autye took the necessary oath. Mr. 
Greenacres died, and on the 15th April, 1583, the Indenture appointing Mr. 
Autye, with a Certificate of the Assembly’s choice of him as a Parliamentary 
representative, together with a letter of thanks for his acceptance of the 
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office, were forwarded to him through the Recorder. Part of this letter 
we will quote as serving the dual purpose of shewing the mode of procedure 
in such a case and evidencing the low financial condition into which the town 
had fallen at this time. 
“ Right worshipfull 
‘Yor most courteous L’re of the third of Mrche last past (thoughe by the 
defalt of the bearer verie longe) yet at last came to my hands, viz: the VIIth. of this 
instant Aprill Wherin, as youe shewe yor self verie thankfull for o’r choice, Soe I 
in the behalf of my self, my brethren & others co-burgesses of this Towne of Lyver- 
poole must not onelie thinke oure selves fortunate in the election of such a one 
as both by ye report of the right honorable o’r verie good L. th’erle of Derbie & 
others oure frends of grete credit hath bene highlie comended, but also yelde thanks 
to the Almightie for yor so thankfull acceptance, whereby as we doe assure o’r 
selves of yor ready good will in the supply of the place whereunto the choice is 
made, Soe doe wee hope the acceptance of o’r good will to stand in lewe of suche 
reward as the lawes of this realme doe allowe in such cases. And as wee are poore 
to p’fourme any reward, soe I trust youe shall not finde us importunate to incrouch 
upon yor travaile, though o’r necessitie be greate, and o’r relieff in manie causes in 
respecte of our service to her matie, for the realme of Ireland & other places verie 
requisite to be releyved, yet o’r povertie enforceth us to seke noe further as yet.”’ 
&e. &e.” 


This letter was dated 16th April, 1583, and signed by the Mayor. 


BONDS FOR PERFORMANCE OF PUBLIC OFFICES 


Entering into securities for the due performance of public duties or 
offices was a common practice at this time—thus we have instances in 1583 
when William Golbrand gave a Bond for £200 for the due performance of his 
duty as Keeper of the Common Warehouse ; Thomas Hitchmough for £40 
as Town’s Customer ; and three keepers of the Ferry Boat {10 each; and 
divers others. 


PRESENTMENTS 


The proceedings of the Portmoot Court held in October, 1583, contain 
some very curious presentments, from which the following are extracted. 
Henry Backster, for selling his land in Prescot, to be disfranchised ; John 
Sandiforth, Ropemaker, for tarring ropes in his dwellinghouse; James 
Ireland, for corrupting the water at the Tithe Barn with hemp; Thomas 
Secum (Alderman), for an encroachment on the Commons ; Henry Dam, 
for keeping unlawful games in his house (not the first time this gentleman 
was presented on this head), and others for the like offence; no foreign 
lady to buy more than four Windles of grain or corn, nor any townsman 
or inhabitant more than eight Windles on any one Market day ; all Butchers 
coming to the Market with ‘‘ Slaughter Ware ” to be sold should also bring 
the hides, fells, and tallow of the same; no leather to be sold before it was 
‘sealed’; any freeman selling merchandise to a foreigner to pay the 
town’s custom “except he abide the adventure of the goods himself by 
sea’’; no person to carry fire by day or night except it be covered; no 
Slaters to sell slates to foreigners without license of the Mayor ; no person 
to wash any yarn at the Common Well called the Fall Well; no person to 
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“‘eyve” any sheaves of corn to any person in the field, but at his own 
barn door; every person having either ship, bark, or boat to put upon 
his Sea Anchor a buoy with a rope; all strangers being poor people to 
“ avoid” out of the town before the Feast of the Purification; the Pulpit 
to be removed into the former place where it was afore; Henry Clennes 
to be Waite, and to play at every man’s door that hath borne office. (Twelve 
months afterwards Mr. Clennes was fined for neglecting this duty.) 

In the following year (1584), Thomas Bavand, Mayor, many similar 
orders and presentments were made, amongst which may be mentioned : 
the Churchwarden for not doing his duty ; Thomas Secum for not paying 
the Queen’s and the town’s rent ; Richard Hodgeson for keeping an unlawful 
dog; Thomas Rolin for suing a freeman out of the Jurisdiction of the 
Court without the Mayor’s license. It was found that the Ferry boat of 
Birckhed (Birkenhead) ought not to take or receive any commodity from 
the Ferry of this town, nor any other boat on the other side. And that 
every householder and his family should have free passage, and to be carried 
into and out of the boat. 

Again in 1585 (Ferdinand Le Strange, Mayor), the Presentments 
comprised such items as : Thomas Bavand (ex-Mayor) for that his servants 
did “ gigg’’ flax within a house, and also for not walking the liberties 
of the town and not repairing the highways; William Secum, Junr., the 
wife of Thomas Secum, Alderman, and Elen Secum, daughter of the same 
Thomas, for a rescue made against the Bailiffs in the execution of their 
office ; the Clerk to whip the dogs out of the Church or cause the same to 
be done at service time ; Sir James Seddon, Clerk, for suffering the Church 
yard to be spoiled with swine ; no person to sell any Corn before the Market 
Bell be rung. , 

The presentment against Sir James Seddon above mentioned was 
made in November, 1585. He had apparently resigned his Incumbency, 
but upon what grounds we are not informed. It appears, however, by an 
entry on the 24th of the previous August that Sir James Martyndale, being 
recommended by the Earl of Derby, was chosen Incumbent by a majority 
of 30 against 14 in the room of Sir James Seddon, ‘‘ at which Convocation. 
a great number of the Burgesses inhabitants within the same town were 
assembled,” thus showing that the appointment of a Minister was not 
only an official act but engaged the interested attention of the populace. 

In 1586 (Edward Halsall again Mayor), William Golbrand and Robert 
Ball were presented for bowling on the ‘“‘ Saboath day,” and it was ordered 
that no Alewife should sell or cause any Ale or Beer to be sold above the 
rate of one penny the quart and to bring a full quart openly, “‘ to the intent 
they shall use no deceit.” 


BAILIFFS REFUSAL TO SERVE 


In 1587 a curious instance is recorded (the first of its kind) of a refusal 
to accept the high and honourable office of Bailiff. The Mayor (Wm. 
More) made choice of one Thomas Bolton, as his Bailiff, who, however, 
objected to occupy the position, “yet notwithstanding, Mr. Mayor being 
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very desirous and earnest to have the said Bolton and therein used many 
desires and persuasions, beside the like done by divers his brethren Aldermen 
and others to have the said Thomas Bolton to receive his oath of the Bailiff 
and not to deny the same since Mr. Mayor was so desirous of him, yet did the 
said Bolton most uncourteously and obstinately refuse the same and would 
not receive thesaid oath, whereupon it was then and there concluded and agreed 
by a general consent of the whole house and Assembly that a Fine to the sum 
of Five marks usual money of England shall be levied of the goods and 
chattels of the said Thomas Bolton for the town’s use for and in consideration 
of his wilful and obstinate refusal aforesaid; and this order to havecontinuance 
from henceforth against any such person and persons as shall do or commit 
the like, &c.”’ 

While on this subject we may as well anticipate matters a little by 
stating that in 1596 the matter of refusing to accept office was again referred 
to, and an order passed to the effect that whosoever should be elected or 
chosen by election to be Mayor, and did refuse the same, should pay to him 
who should take the place and office of Mayor, the sum of £6. 13s. 4d.—Also 
that whosoever should be chosen to be Bailiff of the town by election and 
should refuse the same, should pay to him who should take the same office 
upon him, the sum of £3. 6s. 8d.—In the course of our narrative instances 
of this refusal to take office will arise and the attendant inconveniences, as 
also the consequent cost to the town will be shown as we proceed. 


CHURCH ETIQUETTE 


Controversies, contentions and variances, as they were called, do not 
seem to have been confined to the male sex, for we find the ambitions of some 
of the ladies (wives of the then present and the ex-Bailiffs) brought them 
into conflict with the authorities as to the positions they were entitled to 
occupy ‘‘chiefly for and about their place of kneeling or sitting in the Church.” 
An order of the Assembly was therefore made on the roth December, 1587, 
setting out the position of precedence to be observed by the wives of the 
Mayor, Bailiffs, &c., viz.: the Mayoress was to take her place on the 
uppermost form (pew) and the wives of ex-Mayors to follow in order of degree 
according to the succession of their husbands in the office of Mayor, the 
most ancient (1.e. the one whose term of office was most remote) occupying 
the seat nearest to the Mayoress. And in like manner the wife of the 
(present) Bailiff was to have the highest place in that form where they had 
been accustomed to have their kneeling, and so on in degree as with the 
ex-Mayoresses. If the forms were not large enough to hold them all, then 
she whose husband was last in office to remove into some other convenient 
place which the Mayor should appoint. 


SCOLDS 


Another curious item presents itself concerning “‘ Scolders & Chiders ’’ 
who were a nuisance to their neighbours. It was ordered that all who should 
be found offenders in this respect should be punished either by fine of tos. 
or be imprisoned for ten days, and no wine, beer or ale, or other kind of drink 
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should be taken to any prisoner, “ except only their due and ordinary meals, 
upon such penalties as should be imposed by the Mayor upon the bringers 
or senders thereof.” 

It is not stated to what sex these persons belonged so we will leave 
our readers to decide for themselves, but it is significant that in the following 
year five women were fined 6d. each for scolding in the street. 


SPANISH ARMADA 


For reasons which will be apparent, attention may be directed at this 
point, to the attempted invasion of England by the supposed invincible 
Spanish Armada which occurred in the year 1588, Richard Molyneux, 
Mayor. Lancashire is credited with having taken its share of the excitement 
consequent upon that event and so far as providing Jand forces is concerned, 
contributed its quota to the national defence. It is remarkable that so 
important an historical episode is not in any way alluded to in the town’s 
records, a fact which, one cannot help thinking, tends to show that the town 
was then so insignificant, and its maritime resourses so limited as to render 
it incapable of contributing either men, ships or money in an appreciable 
effort towards the defence of the Kingdom. Other ports furnished vessels 
of considerable size to augment the strength of the Fleet, but Liverpool is 
not credited with supplying a single ship for that purpose, and when we 
recollect that only 23 years before this date, when a return of the shipping 
connected with Liverpool was made, the largest vessel then mentioned was 
a barque of 40 tons, it follows that through the slow progress made, if there 
was any advancement at all during that time, the port did not possess 
any vessels fit to embark on so hazardous and exacting an enterprise. That 
so momentous an event in the history of our Country should be entirely left 
out of our local annals, while other events of much less importance are re- 
corded, can only be accounted for in this way, and our reason for introducing 
the subject here is to show that the unimportance of our poor little town 
at this particular period explains or excuses the absence of any local reference 
to this memorable event. Furthermore, it is curious to note, and is worthy 
of mention (whether the circumstances have a bearing upon this question 
or not), that hearing of this intended invasion, the Council of War was held 
in November, 1587 ; in July, 1588, the Armada was sighted off our Coast, 
and on the 8th August, 1588, the British Fleet, after playing its part, returned 
to port, leaving the elements to effectually dispose of the remnant of the 
Armada. Bearing these dates in mind it seems a reasonable conjecture that 
owing to the alarmed state of the country, the local affairs of our town 
were so put out of joint, that if any meetings were held, no record of the 
Assembly’s proceedings appears between the 11th December, 1587, and the 
18th October, 1588. 


It may not be without further interest to state that Lloyd’s Calendar 
furnishes us with the information that the Spanish Fleet consisted of 132 
ships and 20 caravels, representing 59,120 tons and manned by 32,709 men, 
while England had but 34 ships of the Royal Navy representing 11,850 tons 
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and 6,279 men. The merchant shipping supported the defensive movement 
by supplying 163 ships representing 17,894 tons and 9,506 men. 


This disastrous Spanish expedition resulted in only 53 vessels returning 
to Spain. 


MINISTER'S AND SCHOOLMASTER’S SALARIES 


What may be taken as evidence of the poverty of the town at this time 
appears at a later meeting when apparently the stipends of the Incumbent 
and the Schoolmaster could not be paid in full. Their salaries were due on 
the 18th October, and on the roth December it is stated that there was paid 
“(at the said Audit in part payment of his wages) to the Schoolmaster the 
sum of £3. 17s. 4d., and there rested due to him the like sum of £3. 17s. 4d. to 
be paid upon demand for his last year’s wages due at St. Luke’s day last 
past.’’ A similar entry with regard to the Incumbent informs us that he 
received “in part payment of his wages the sum of 2os. and that there 
rested due to him 54s. 5d. which was due to him at St. Luke’s day last past.” 


STIPENDIARY SERVANT 


Notwithstanding this apparent inability to pay these two worthies 
what was their due at the proper time, the Mayor (Sir Richard Molyneux) 
was desirous of creating a new office by appointing “ a fit man to be retained 
in the town’s behalf as the ‘ Stipendarie Servant,’ to serve in and for all 
manner of business and affairs of the town,” &c. A Convocation was held on 
the 4th December, 1588, when after many speeches, as to whether Mr. Wm. 
Golbrand was thought to be the most fit man for the post, an election was 
taken by “‘ poles.”’ There does not appear to have been a second candidate 
and the voting was therefore limited to the question as to whether William 
Golbrand was a fit person, or if there was any thought to be more fit than he. 
The result of the election was 82 votes for and 44 against Mr. Golbrand. 
This being settled, the question arose as to the wages to be paid him. Three 
sums were suggested, viz.: £8, £6. 13s. 4d., and £5 for the year, and 
in the end the most voices were in favour of the larger amount. 
What his duties really were are not stated further than is disclosed above, 
and as the office is not again referred to it may be assumed the appointment 
was a temporary one, for one year only. 


KEEPER OF COMMON WAREHOUSE 


William Golbrand had formerly occupied the position of Keeper of 
the Hall or Common Warehouse, but on his appointment as “ Stipendary 
Servant ’”’ that post became vacant, and in consequence of Mr. John Byrde 
offering the sum of £20 for the position of Hall Keeper for one year, the 
permanent filling up of the vacancy by the 24 sworn burgesses was postponed, 
and an Agreement entered into with Mr. Byrde whereby this commercial 
venture as it now became for the time being, was “‘letten to ferme” to him 
in consideration of the payment of the proffered sum. The money was to 
be paid by two instalments, one of £6. 13s. 4d. on the 18th May, the other 
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of £13. 6s. 8d. on the 18th November. For this consideration he was to 
“have holde, use, and enjoye the office of th’all Keper of this said towne 
and portage of all suche goods & marchandizes as shall come to this saide 
towne, or ffrom hence transported & here dischardged or Loaden wth all 
mannr of p’fficts and Comodities thereunto incidente or belonginge in 
as ample mannr as Will’m Golbrand, late officer in that behalf had, ffrom 
the daye of the date hereof, ffor and duringe the tyme and space of one 
wholl yeare nexte ensuinge fullie to be complete,” &c. 


From this it would appear that for the payment of £20 Mr. Byrde was 
entitled to receive for his own benefit all the dues payable on goods lodged 
in and taken out of the Warehouse in the course of one year. It is, however, 
significant that by Mr. Byrde’s refusal in the following year to continue 
this arrangement, the trade of the town proved so small as to render his 
speculation unremunerative. 


REPAIR OF CHURCH WINDOWS 


An incident also occurs in this year illustrative of the peculiar business 
methods of the time, with regard to the repair of the windows of St. Nicholas 
Church. On the 1st August an Agreement was entered into with William 
Browne, of Ormskirk, described as a Glasier, servant to the Right Honourable 
Henry Earl of Derby, whereby he undertook to “find, repair, sustain, 
uphold, keep and maintain in decent workmanlike manner without collusion 
in any manner all the windows in St. Nicholas Chapel with sufficient glass 
fother, lead and lime from year to year during his natural life.”” —The Mayor, 
&c., were to supply the necessary appliances such as ladders, fire burres, &c., 
to enable Browne to carry out the work, but were not to be responsible for the 
glass, fother, lead, lime, or the “ meate, drincke & workmanship of the said 
Browne.” For this work he was to be paid on the Feasts of St. Michael and 
the Annunciation, by equal portions, the sum of Five shillings. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


It will have been observed from the numerous presentments and orders 
of the Portmoot Court that in ordinary trading matters the people engaged 
therein were not too honest, or were at least not free from a suspicion of 
taking advantage of their customers by giving short weight, &c., when 
opportunity occurred. . To conserve or protect the rights of the public in 
this matter, the Authorities were careful to have standard weights and 
measures to regulate as far as possible the dealings between buyer and seller. 
On the 27th October, 1589, we have an example, amongst many others, 
of the strict supervision exercised over the retailers in the Market. The 
Court found it necessary to have a new half Windle made for a water measure 
to contain two quarts in every half Windle more than the land measure 
and the same to remain in the Hall for the town’s use. Also that the two 
Leavelookers should every Saturday take a just half windle sealed by the 
Mayor to try every man’s windle being a seller or buyer of Corn, or where 
buying or selling of corn was used by Badgers or others on the Market day 
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and if the said Leavelookers did find any false measures, to show Mr. Mayor 
thereof so that the offenders might be presented finable in the sum of 6s. 8d., 
the one moiety of which fine was to be levied to the town’s use, the other to 
the finders or takers, &c. 

The word “ Badger ”’ here used is, according to Blount’s Law Dictionary, 
derived from the French “ Bagagier,”’ a carrier of luggage, but signifies with 
us one who buys Corn or Victuals in one place and carries it to another to- 
make profit by it. 

SCHOOL-HOUSE 

The old Stone house or School house situate in St. Nicholas’ Church- 
yard was occupied in 1589 by one Richard Lyle, and on the 30th October 
the Jurors found that it was town’s land, and that therefore the tenant 
should compound with the Mayor, &c., for it or else quit within a given time. 
On what terms he occupied this house previous to this time is not shown. 
On the 19th November following, Mr. Lyle appeared before the Assembly 
and prayed to be admitted tenent thereunto, which in the end was granted 
for the yearly rent of Four shillings, to be paid half-yearly, the tenancy to: 
commence from the last Michaelmas day, but he was to pay the rent due 
on that day, amounting to 2s., for the payment whereof time was given him 
until Christmas. From the tone of this entry it is likely that Mr. Lyle 
had occupied the old house rent free by some means, but the interest in the 
reference to his occupancy centres upon the small rent ultimately charged, 
and the apparent difficulty he had in meeting so modest a demand. 


BURGESS LIST 


At the end of the year 1589 a list is given of the free burgesses of Liver- 
pool during Mr. Whycksted’s Mayoralty, numbering 190 persons. 


ORDERS OF COURT 


In the following year at the Portmoot Court Mr. Whycksted was pre- 
sented fineable for keeping an unlawful measure called a ‘“ Lyme Windle 
to sell Lyme by.” It was by the same Court agreed and found necessary 
that both the Chapters (Lessons) should be read in the body of the Church, 
and that the Curate or Incumbent should suffer the Register book to be 
seen by any of the townsmen requiring the same. Three days afterwards 
Mr. Whycksted (ex-Mayor) and the Incumbent were presented fineable, 
the one for not causing the Incumbent to read, and the other for not reading, 
the second lesson in the body of the Church. It had been customary to 
supply lunches, presumably free, at Fair time, but the finances of the town 
being at a low ebb it was ordered that there should be no “ banquetts ” at 
neither of the two Fairs of the town. It was also agreed that the Clock 
should be repaired, and that the Clerk or Sexton should keep it in good order 
and have the wages fixed the previous year, viz., 13s. 4d., to keep it with 
wire, ropes, oil, and other necessaries needful. The Water-bailiff was. 
restricted from receiving a larger fee than 4d. for making an arrest for any 
freeman. At the annual appointment of officers in October, 1590, appears 
that of the Incumbent, Sir Hugh Janian, and appended to the usual entry 
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is this peculiar, perhaps warning, note, “ howbeit we think it not meet nor 
convenient that he do continue his forner accustomed journey, so often as 
he hath done, to Chester.” 

The inconveniently narrow and cramped state of the streets and sur- 
roundings of the houses in the centre of the town is evidenced by an order 
of the Court whereby all inhabitants using any Gorse or Fern not having a 
convenient place or room for storing it near or about their houses, without 
danger of annoyance or hurt, should place the same either beyond the Castle, 
beyond the Tithebarn, or at the Town’s end upon pain ofa Fine. The three 
points named were, of course, quite outside the limits of the town as then 
inhabited. 

TOWN’S BARGAINS 


Endeavours have been made in the previous pages to show the nature 
of town’s bargains and various other peculiar methods of transacting busi- 
ness, especially with regard to the mode of obtaining a town’s bargain 
and the granting of licenses to Importers to sell at the best market. In 
1590 two typical cases are brought under notice which place these trans- 
actions in so clear a light that they may here be advantageously cited as 
examples. The first is the case of a Merchant of Ireland who imported 
certain Wheat and Rye which was thought by the Corporation convenient 
to be had as a common bargain for the town, howbeit, after some conference 
in the Hall, at a Convocation there, it was agreed between the Mayor, &c., and 
the Merchant, that the latter in consideration of 26s. 8d. by him to be paid 
to the town, he should have liberty to sell his corn within the town at the 
best Market. 

In another case a Liverpool Merchant had 34 barrels of Herrings sent 
to him from Ireland, which said herrings were by him conveyed and sent 
away from hence, without first acquainting the Mayor of the transaction, 
contrary to the liberties of the Corporation and against the oath of a free 
burgess. The Mayor, hearing of it, raised the question in the Assembly, 
whether the Merchant was in fault and finable for so doing, and demanded 
by poles (poll, head) their opinions. The Assembly pronounced him very 
faulty and deserved a fine, but the Merchant pleading ignorance and earnestly 
protesting that he did not commit the offence either maliciously or to hinder 
or prejudice the town, and having humbly submitted himself to the courtesy 
and good consideration of the Assembly craved their favour. Whereupon, 
and in regard that it was his first offence, it was considered that his fine 
should be mitigated, so he was assessed to pay but 2s. 6d., as a small fine, 
which was thereupon paid for the town’s use. 


Another phase of these transactions is illustrated by the following. A 
certain Scotsman brought into the river eight tons of herrings to the intent 
to have had a common town’s bargain, but it was concluded and agreed 
between the town and the Merchant, that in consideration of the payment 
of 13s. 4d. to the town’s use by the Merchant, and that he should serve 
the Market with herrings on two Market days, he should then have liberty 
to take the best market for the rest and residue of the said herrings, &c. 
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Again, certain Rye and Barley was brought into the river from Ireland, 
six score barrels of both sorts, which the Merchants proffered to the Mayor 
and the town to be sold. The Mayor offered 7s. 4d. a barrel for the Rye, 
and 6s. for the barley, but this price being refused, the Merchant voluntarily 
made offer to the Mayor to pay 33s. 4d. to the town’s use, to have license and 
free liberty to take the best Market for the sale of the grain, which offer was 
ultimately accepted and the liberty granted. 


Following this appears another curious item as to the business methods 
in vogue at this time. A question was raised in the Assembly in April, 
1591, as to whether corn or other victuals coming into the town and having 
been “‘ proffered’ to the town to be sold, could lawfully be bargained or 
bought by any freeman without the special license and consent of the 
Corporation, and the answer was given that it was not lawful for anyone to 
bargain or buy any of the commodities mentioned under these conditions. 
Whereupon the consideration of an offence of this nature supposed to have 
been committed by one Gyles Brooke, a Merchant of the town and whose 
case seems to have been sub judice, was postponed until the Friday 
following, when he was promptly fined 5s., notwithstanding his plea of 
having sinned ignorantly. 

The reason of these business transactions being conducted in this 
peculiar form is made tolerably clear by an order passed in December, r592, 
to the effect that all Merchants and others bringing wool from Ireland or 
elsewhere should first make offer of the same, exceeding in value the sum of 
£20, to the Mayor, and if he refused to buy the same as a town’s bargain, 
then it should be lawful for any town’s man, being a free burgess, to buy the 
same or any part thereof, for his own proper use and not otherwise colourably 
for any foreigner : and if the Mayor in the town’s behalf, within four days 
declined to buy, then any one or more freemen should be at liberty to buy 
the same; and if no free burgess would deal therein, then any fureigner 
might buy, in whole or in part, the seller paying for every stone of such Wool 
one penny. About twelve months after this the Assembly, for divers 
reasonable and good considerations, and partly in regard to the scarcity 
of Wool, thought meet and very requisite that the taking or levying of the 
duty of one penny upon every stone of Wool should be forgone and cease 
until further orders. 

These examples will practically show that trading was a matter of some 
difficulty without a full knowledge of the peculiar laws of the port. It would 
appear that any goods imported were subject to an option on the part of 
the Authorities to appropriate them if they thought fit for a town’s bargain ; 
or if not considered a good investment, then the Merchant importing these 
goods was granted the privilege, on payment of a fine, to dispose of them 
in the best market he could find at his own risk. Even then he was hemmed 
round with other laws and orders under which he could not be considered 
as having a free hand. 

Other complicated ways of dealing with imported merchandise are 
chronicled, but the items here given will suffice to illustrate their peculiarities. 
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TOXTETH PARK 


An interesting reference is made in March, 1590-1, to Toxteth Park 
during the Mayoralty of John Byrde. On the 8th of that month a meeting 
was held at which the Mayor made known to the whole Assembly that the 
Park of Toxteth was to be disparked and that the Earl of Derby’s pleasure 
was that about roo acres thereof or thereabouts should be reserved for the 
inhabitants of the town of Liverpool or such of them as would endeavour 
themselves to take the same or such portion as they could conveniently deal 
with, after the rate that his Lordship letteth the residue, &c. On the 2nd 
June, 1604, an Inquisition was held to enquire whether a certain parcel 
of ground called Toxteth Park was disparked and converted into husbandry 
or not. The Park was inspected by Commissioners who found that the 
ground was disparked and that there was not one Deer in any part of it and 
that the ground was divided and shared unto several tenants, whereon several 
dwelling houses were erected and habitations and people planted. That the 
ground for the most part had been converted into arable and pasture land, 
other parts were tilled, some being sown with corn, &c. Over twenty 
dwelling-houses, and two Water Mills occupied by various tenants had been 
erected and the Commissioners after diligent enquiry found that the Park 
had been converted to husbandry for twelve years and upwards. 


The following particulars cannot fail to be of interest with regard to 
this ancient royal Park. 

Toxteth was formerly the property of the Duchy of Lancaster and part 
of the Forest of West Derby, which by Doomsday appears to have been 
royal property in Edward the Confessor’s time and remained an enclosed 
Park in the actual occupation of the Crown as part of that Forest until the 
year 1593 when it was granted in fee tail to Henry, Earl of Derby, subject 
to a rent of 11s. 74d. and shortly afterwards disparked and let out on leases 
for lives by him and Frederick, Earl of Derby, in several farms. The Earl 
of Derby sold the Park a few years afterwards to Sir Richard Molyneux for 
£1,100, who, being a Catholic, could not obtain a Grant from the Crown, but 
two persons by name Wholly and Dodd obtained one in Fee, subject to a 
like rent of 11s. 74d., and it is supposed, in trust for Sir Richard, as the 
grant to them is dated in October, 1605, and in December of the same year 
they granted it to Sir Richard Molyneux in fee, subject to the same rent. 
This rent was paid down to the 2nd October, 1789, when it, with many others, 
was conveyed to the Earl of Sefton by a grant under the Duchy Seal for a 
valuable consideration. 

The walls by which the Park was surrounded, and the gates, continued 
for many years. 

The first tax which there is any trace that Toxteth contributed to, was 
a war tax imposed in the reign of William and Mary for carrying on a vigorous 
war with France, but was free from ordinary taxes, on account of its peculiar 
privileges, down to the 55th George III., when an Act was passed principally 
to make extra-parochial places contribute, as well as parochial, and as a 
consequence, the Collector of Parliamentary taxes for Toxteth was called 
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upon to produce to the Justices his assessment, and a Rate was 
immediately laid upon Toxteth which was thereafter paid. 


CUSTOMER’S HORSE 


At an Assembly held in March, 1591, a motion was made touching what 
allowance should be made to the Town’s Customer in respect and towards 
the finding and keeping of a horse, “ or sufficient nagg,” in readiness for the 
use of the town for the use of the Customer or some other fit man to ride 
upon, to attend the Mayor or otherwise about the town’s affairs and business 
as need should require ; so it was concluded and agreed that the Customer 
should have an allowance therefor over and above his ordinary stipend or 
wage, the sum of ros. This sum was presumably an annual one and was 
certainly not an extravagant price to pay for providing and keeping a 
horse for that length of time. Previously the Customer had to provide 
a horse “at tymes nedeful,”’ but no additional remuneration was attached 
to the obligation. 

PREACHER’S ALLOWANCE 


At an Assembly held in June of the same year (1591) a motion was made 
by the Mayor (John Byrde) “ for and on behalf of Mr. Carter, the preacher, 
concerning what allowance the inhabitants of this Town will (of their own 
voluntary and free wills) yield and give towards his better maintenance in 
consideration of his great good zeal and pains in bestowing the good talents 
to him given of God by his often diligent preaching of God’s word amongst 
us more than he is bound to do, but only of his mere good will, and the rather 
in regard that he thinketh that stipend allowed him by Mr. Alexander 
Mollineux is very slender for his maintenance, which motion so made as 
aforesaid, Mr. Mayor then declared was not to the intent to have any taxation 
to be laid or imposed upon anyone, save those which of good will would 
become contributors for such allowance and consideration as they them- 
selves, and everyone present, would willingly pronounce and cause to be set 
down to be paid quarterly during their pleasures, and the same to revoke, 
or otherwise to continue at their own free wills and not otherwise. Where- 
upon, Mr. Mayor with his brethren and divers of the burgesses there present 
did yield to pay for one quarter of a year such sums as are set down ina 
“yolle”” delivered to the Bailiff of this town, wherein are contained many 
other names over and beside those which then did yield to the said contribu- 
tion, to the intent Mr. Bailiff should take the pains to know of them their 
minds therein, which said first quarter taketh commencement at the Feast of 
St. James the Apostle next.” 

In October following an entry appears “‘ That Mr. Carter, the preacher, 
shall have paid unto him for his pains this present year upon the town’s 
charge the sum of four pounds usual money of England.” 

This preacher evidently occupied some recognised position, but what 
that position was, or to what denomination he belonged (if denominations 
existed at this time), does not appear, and as the only Church existent in the 
town was that of St. Nicholas, to which a parson was officially appointed, it 
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must be concluded that this Mr. Carter, being a person of exceptional ability 
in the matter of preaching, exercised his vocation independently of that 
Church. The minister in charge of the Church at this time was Sir Hugh 
Janian (to whom we have already referred and will hereafter have occasion to 
further mention) whose salary amounted to £3. 13s. 5d. per annum, so that 
it either speaks well for Mr. Carter, or ill for the Incumbent of the Church, 
that the town should subscribe voluntarily towards the maintenance of one 
who evidently proved himself worthy of their consideration, by voting him 
a sum of money in excess of that paid to the Incumbent. 


BEGGARS TO BE LICENSED 


At an Assembly held in March, 1592, it was ordered that from 
henceforth there shall none of the poor people of this town (being ordinary 
wanderers and goers abroad for relief) be suffered or permitted to beg, 
except only such as shall from time to time be thereunto admitted and 
licensed by Mr. Mayor &c. 


PRESENTMENTS 


The following orders and presentments made at the various Courts in 
this year are curious and worth recording. 


It was agreed that there should be a Gate between Liverpool Field 
and Kirkdale Field. All towns-men having ground in the Town’s field 
were not to let the same to any other than towns-men. All those who brewed 
and sold Ale or Beer should sell a full quart for a penny. Rauffe Secum 
was found finable for keeping certain timber in the street contrary to order. 
The Mayor and two others finable for lodging Merchants and other guests 
“which absent themselves and do not come to the Church according to Her 
Majesty’s injunctions upon the Sabbath days to divine service.” —Edward 
Wilson finable for receiving suspected persons within his house, 6d.—William 
Parr finable for keeping and suffering unlawful games within his house, r2d., 
and the Mayor for the like offence, 12d.—Richard Blundell, Gent., finable for 
making a fray upon Wm. Smyth, 3s. 4d.—Then ‘again, the Merchants of 
Ireland being within the town upon the Sabbath days were to come to the 
Church to hear divine service as others Her Majesty’s subjects do, upon 
pain of their fine-—No workman or labourer at husbandry, or other labour, 
was to take for his or their day wages above 3d. between Michaelmas and 
Candlemas.—This order was repeated in 1594 with the addition that between 
Candlemas and Michaelmas the wages were to be 4d. a day and not above. 
—That there shall be no breakfasts nor tippling or drinking in any taverns 
or alehouses at morning prayer, nor at the time of morning prayer nor service 
time upon the Sabbath day upon pain of 12d. to be levied upon the good- 
man or owner of the house for every time offending, the moiety thereof to the 
finder and the other moiety to the poor.—The Clerk of the Church to call 
on the Minister for the Key of the Churchyard Gate, and open the same 
every Sabbath day, and other festival days at the second peal ringing, and 
shall also keep dogs out of the church at service time. 
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At the Courts held in the official year 1593-4 (Robert Berrye, Mayor) 
numerous orders and presentments were made, some of which by reason of 
their curious nature and the diversity of subjects dealt with cannot be 
omitted. 

At most of these Courts the ex-Mayor comes in for his share of blame 
and there is generally some sin of omission laid to his charge, for which he 
is duly mulcted when his year of office has expired. For instance, at the 
1st Court the ex-Mayor (Mr. Brooke) is proclaimed finable for not taking 
all the inferior officers sworn the last year to execute their office in accordance 
with their duties. Also that he did not call together the Jurors appointed 
to see for good orders in the town field in his Mayoralty the last year and for 
not taking their verdicts. Also in conjunction with his late Bailiff for not 
causing the “ Butts of ye Castell to be made upp.’”’ And the previous Mayor 
is also presented finable for setting his ‘‘ Wayne” (wagon) in the street 
at his barn to the annoyance of the people passing by.—Four Shoemakers 
are finable for “ puttinge unlawfull Lether in their shooes wch they have 
made & put to sale.” 

The parson (Hugh Janian) does not get off scot free as he is finable for 
not keeping the Church gate open every Sabbath day and other holy and 
festival days at the time of divine service ; also for cutting down the Great 
Thorn in the Churchyard without license. In the following year (1594) 
he was again fined for the same offence of not keeping the Gate open, and 
also for keeping horses and “‘ kyne” in the Churchyard and not taking 
away their “ donge.”’ 

This Incumbent seems to have been of a rather refractory disposition 
for the Assembly evidently thought it necessary to have some command 
over the terms of his appointment, as they passed an order that he should 
be and “‘ continue in his place, during the time he useth himself well and in 
good sort, but yet always to be removed at the appointment of Mr. Mayor 
and his brethren.” This was supplemented in 1595 by a resolution providing 
for his resignation or dismissal in the following words :— 

“ Itm—Wee agree yt. if Sr. Hughe Janian doe dislike of his place or srvice 
as not to be and continue in the same or of suche stipend & wages as was yelded to 
his late p’decessor Sr. James Seddon, that then upon halfe a yeares warninge thereof 
by him to be given to the Towne, or upon the like warninge to him to be given 
by the towne for anie dislikinge of him, hee to be at libertie to dep’te, and likewise 
the towne to entertaine anie other in his place at their pleasure.”’ 


No inferior officer was to be surety for any person or persons on pain of 
instant dismissal—Richard Mather Senior was fined 6d. for keeping a 
Bowling Green and men’s sons and servants to bowl therein.—The inhabitants 
of Everton to set a Lock upon the Gate at the Breck which was to be kept 
locked from the time of Barley-sowing until harvest, on pain of 12d. 


WAITS 
The position of a “ Waite,” or town’s musician, was not without its 
importance and responsibilities. A typical case is recorded on the and 
November, 1594, when one Thomas Brookfelde, a “ Pyper,” being admitted 
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to the post, it was agreed to deliver into his possession the insignia of his 
office, viz. : the town’s “‘ Scutcheon ” of silver containing in weight 5 ounces 
of “ haverdepoise,”’ and for its safe keeping and redelivery, he had to find 
2 sureties who signed a bond to that effect. 


OFFICIAL ROBES 


To uphold the dignity of the Mayor, the Assembly passed an order that 
the Bailiffs should attend him in their gowns of black whenever he should 
have occasion to call for them, and that every Bailiffs Peer should wait 
upon the Mayor in their gowns of black at every Assembly and at every 
Fair time. 

TRADING IN HERRINGS 


At an Assembly held in March of this year (1594) a breach of the laws 
is recorded which is rather interesting. It appears that at a previous 
meeting an order was set down ‘‘ touching the Herrings brought hither by 
one Smyth a Scotsman, which order is supposed to be broken by Mr. Brooke 
above named (Gyles Brooke, Merchant), who bought four score and ten 
barrels of the said herrings, contrary to the said former order last before 
set down, he the said Mr. Brooke being forewarned and commanded by 
Mr. Mayor, upon his oath, that he should not carry the said herrings away, 
but that they should be sold by retail in this town and market as the order 
was set down. So this matter being opened at large by Mr. Mayor to the 
whole Assembly, and the opinion of the Aldermen and the rest of the same 
Assembly being required by Mr. Mayor touching the said offence, to wit, 
whether the buying of the said herrings be an offence, and likewise the carry- 
ing of the same away contrary to Mr. Mayor’s commandment be offensive, 
and that the orders of this town be infringed thereby or not. Whereunto 
every one of the propositions being answered unto by a common voice, it 
was first said “‘ That the buying of the said herrings was and is unlawful and 
therefore finable, and the fine assessed by the said Assembly to be levied 
upon the said Mr. Brooke is 13s. 4d. And that the said herrings shall be sold 
for six a penny to this Town’s men and people for the space of a fortnight 
next ensuing, and to sell to the Country folks as he can or thinketh best.” — 

It will be somewhat difficult to follow the reasoning of this entry, as in 
the first place the herrings are stated to have been carried away, while the 
concluding sentence provides for their sale to the town’s folk “‘ for the space 
of a fortnight,’ &c. What those herrings would be like, as an article of 
food, at the expiration of that period we leave our readers to judge, and 
how the country-folk would fare is beyond contemplation, still we must 
remember that they might have been of some use to the agriculturalists; 


CUSTOMS’ DUTY 


There now appears an entry which does not reflect very creditably upon 
the commercial integrity of the Municipal trading authorities. A Mr. 
Banks, of Wigan, had some goods in the town and the question was raised 
as to whether he ought to pay customs’ duty for the same, or be at liberty — 
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to remove them, whereupon it was thought that if anything could be got out 
of him, to take it, or else to let his goods go. There apparently was at least 
a great doubt as to the liability of the Merchant to pay the duty as wellas 
to the legality of the impost, and one would think that the fairest way to deal 
with the matter would have been to have given him the benefit of that 
doubt and excuse him from payment. But what happens ? On the follow- 
ing day Mr. Banks came forward voluntarily and offered, under strong 
protest, the sum of Ios. for the liberty of taking his goods away as there 
had been no contract or bargain made, and this sum was meanly accepted 
and the liberty given. Further comment is needless. 


STREET REPAIRS 


The ill-condition of the streets of the town at this period must have been 
a matter of some concern to the Corporation and much inconvenience to the 
public, and as Rates applicable to their repair were unknown, it is curious 
to note the methods employed for that purpose. In June, 1595, the Convo- 
cation took into consideration the “‘ necessary reparation of the decayed part 
and place of the streets within this town for paving of the same, whereupon 
it is agreed by consent of the whole house that the same decayed place of 
the pavements shall be with all convenient expedition given in hand withal. 
And that every town’s-man having a team shall serve with the same half a 
day apiece in due order and course as the necessity of the work shall require.” 
Also “that every householder not having a team shall find a sufficient 
Labourer according as the work shall fall out, and as he and they shall be 
required or appointed by Mr. Mayor, his deputy, or Bailiff, for the time 
being.”’ 

BILLETING SOLDIERS 

As a port of embarkation for troops to Ireland, Liverpool must have 
been put to many inconveniences and much expense, as we have before 
had occasion to mention. In July of this year (1595) open and public 
warning was given, by the Mayor, to all Victuallers and Innkeepers to make 
immediate preparation for the reception of Soldiers and horsemen with 
their horses appointed to be here at “‘ diet ” until the time of their embarking 
for Her Majesty’s service in Ireland. A very proper regulation was made 
to the effect that all owners of ships who brought any sick or diseased Soldiers 
over from Ireland should not land them without first giving notice to the 
Mayor. Thus “ billeting”’ of soldiers on licensed premises is an institution 
of some antiquity, and although rarely put into practice now, remains in 
force to the present day. 

INMATES 

A rather curious feature in the make up of the population of the town 
and one which caused the Corporation some trouble from time to time, 
was the harbouring of “‘ Inmaks,” otherwise Inmates or lodgers of a poor - 
or undesirable class. In March, 1596, the Assembly agreed that a Catalogue 
should be taken of all such Inmates, to the intent that those who had not 
been in the town for 3 years or more, or were found to be unfit members, 
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should be expelled within a reasonable time. And that in future no inhabit- 
ant should receive any stranger into his house as a tenant unless he undertook 
for the good and honest demeanour and sufficient ability of every one so 
received, to be able to keep themselves and their families. On the 24th 
October following the Court made a peremptory order that all Inmates 
within the town should be avoided out of the same without any further 
delay. Very stringent orders were subsequently passed with regard to the 
suppression of this reprehensible practice, penalising offenders in cases of 
breach. Notwithstanding this, so great had the evil become, and so little 
had the orders of the Assembly been regarded, that Inspectors were specially 
appointed to search through the town for these undesirable Inmates and 
present them at the next Court. As we shall see later on the evil rather 
increased than diminished, consequent probably upon the gradual expansion 
of the town, and various devices were resorted to in order to cope with this 
social difficulty and prevent as far as possible an influx of “‘ impotent poor 
people”’ into the town, who, through their destitute condition, would 
become chargeable to the town and be a heavy tax upon its slender resources. 


UNJUST TRADING 


We have shown how the Shoemakers swindled the public by using 
“ unlawful leather,” but we now find a much worse imposition practised by 
a vendor of Mutton in the Market who was convicted of having the “rear ”’ 
of the same Mutton stuffed with linen cloths, and fined 2s. 6d. How he 
could expect or hope to escape detection is a marvel. 


APPOINTMENT OF MINISTER 


On the death of the Minister of the Church (Sir Hugh Janian), in 1596, 
one Mr. Bentley was elected in his place, but the choice seems to have been 
an unfortunate one, inasmuch as he was no more tractable than his pre- 
decessor, for he also is fined for not keeping the Churchyard Gate open during 
divine service, and little more than a year after his appointment he was called 
before the Assembly to answer a similar charge, and also to state “‘ whether 
he was minded to continue in his place as Minister here; which questions 
being demanded of him, he answered that because Mr. Mayor (before that 
time) had used some ‘speaches’ to him, tending (as he did conceive of 
them) to a discharge, he was therefore resolved, and had accepted the same 
as an absolute discharge of his office, and therefore had provided another 
place for himself, and not to stay any longer than his time, viz. : St. Luke’s 
day then next to come.” Shortly afterwards another Minister (Sir Thomas 
Wainwright) was elected, subject to his obtaining the consent of the Lord 
Bishop of Chester thereunto, ‘‘in lewe of Mr. Bentley whoe wente awaie 
of his owne accorde, &c.”” On St. Luke’s day there appears an entry “ that 
at the same time Mr. Bentley had granted to him the sum of £4 of lawful 
money of England in consideration of his charges lately bestowed upon the 
stone house in the Churchyard to be paid him at the Purification of the 
Blessed Mary the Virgin next ensuing.” This was probably the final 
settlement of accounts with Mr. Bentley. 
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With reference to the prefix “Sir,” it may be convenient here to state 
that it was the custom at this period to so style the Clergy of the Church of 
England, but at the present day the title is of course only applicable to 
Knights and Baronets, yet, for some unexplained reason, the title was not 
in any instance used in reference to Mr. Bentley. 


COURT OF PASSAGE 


In the year 1597 the Court of Passage is first mentioned by that name 
in an entry which reads as follows :— 
“Item, Wee find it mete & convenient yt. Mr Maior doe appoint foure 


sufficient men to take a vewe through the towne for Inmaks & to p’sent all 
the same at the next Court of Passage aftr to be holden.” , 


The Court of Passage, otherwise called the ‘“ Mayor’s” or ‘“‘ Borough 
Court” is of great antiquity and differed from the other Courts in that it 
was held, not under the fee-farm of the town, but under the Charter of 
Henry III. (1229). The Manorial Courts of Portmoot and Quarter Sessions 
belonged to the Manor and were either retained by the Duchy or leased with 
the profits of the town. 


IRISH FREEMEN 


For a long time the men of Waterford and Wexford in Ireland had been 
free of town’s dues at Liverpool and a similar privilege was accorded the 
Merchants here sending goods to those places. The question was now 
however raised in the Assembly, on the 31st March, 1598, as to whether 
these Irish Merchants ought to pay ‘‘ Hallage”’ for their goods at this port 
or not, such a charge not having before been demanded, and it was decided 
that from thenceforth the keeper of the town’s Warehouse should take and 
receive “‘ Hallage”’ from these Irish Merchants as other foreigners did or 
ought to pay, &c., any freedom notwithstanding. This is one more instance 
of the wobbling and unsettled policy which at all times seems to have 
animated the minds of the Authorities, and there can be little or no doubt 
that the introduction of such a measure, interfering with the privileges 
these Merchants had so long enjoyed as a right, could not fail to drive 
trade away from the town, or at least restrict the imports. 


HOUSE OF CORRECTION 


The provision of an institution termed a “ House of Correction” now 
became necessary, and arrangements were, on the 12th June, 1598, made 
with Robert More to rent his house at the Pool, called the Pool House, for 
the sum of 20s. per annum. The title given to this house (“ Correction ”) 
would appear to be a misnomer, as it is distinctly stated that it was taken 
for the poor people, and was to be used for that purpose; no suggestion 
whatever being given that it was to be used for correctional purposes or 
for the forcible detention of those who had brought themselves within the 
clutches of the Law. 
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POOR RELIEF 


On this subject of the poor, an item follows in very quaint language 
which states “‘ that no person or persons whatsoever within this town shall 
from henceforth follow any gentleman or other stranger repairing, or that 
shall come into this said town, to the intent to beg or crave any alms or 
benevolence as heretofore hath been very disorderly used, but shall forbear 
the same, and that a poor man’s box shall be provided for their relief.” 

At the first Court in the following official year, this relief, was ordered 
to be continued, but all persons able in body to work and labour should do 
so and not have any relief. 

It was also agreed that the poor impotent people and children whose 
names were set down in a “‘ Catalogue” to be relieved, should have license 
to go abroad within the town in such sort and to such houses within the 
several streets of the same as should thereafter be limited and appointed. 

For many years England had been overrun with “ vagabonds, rogues 
and sturdy beggars ”’ and Liverpool no doubt got its share of their unwelcome 
visits, hence the necessity for some provision being made for their accommo- 
dation, and at the same time provide means for keeping them within bounds. 

This system of housing the poor and licensing them to beg was probably 
following the precedent set by the Acts of Parliament anterior to this time, 
for we learn that Henry VII1. in 1530 gave the sick and impotent permission 
to beg, and in 1536 the Magistrates and Clergy were ordered to make collec- 
tions for their relief. These were the first approaches towards a Poor Law, 
and were followed in 1562 by an Act passed by Queen Elizabeth for making 
parochial assessments for the poor compulsory. The Poor Law, therefore, 
in reality dates from that period, but in the year 1601 the celebrated Act 
of 43 Elizabeth organised and completed that system of employing and 
maintaining the destitute poor, which—with its subsequent modifications— 
has remained ever since the law of England. 


CORONERS 
In view of the fact that the office of Coroner is not mentioned in any 
of the Charters until that granted by George III. in 1808 the following entry 
under date 31st October, 1598, is interesting as to the practice of appointing 
Coroners at that period. 

““Ttem concerninge a Coroner to be had and chosen in place of Mr. Richarde 
Hodgeson, late Maior of this towne, nowe deceased, and late Coroner, unto wch 
place of Coroner Mr Roberte Berry, Alderman, was by the whole Assemblie elected 
for this p’nte year.” 

Mr. Hodgeson had been Mayor in the previous year and would conse- 
quently be the junior Alderman in the year 1598 had he lived, and it seems 
likely therefore that the duties of a Coroner devolved upon the ex-Mayor 
as junior Alderman for the year following his Mayoralty. 


! 


SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS 
The concluding item for this official year (1598) is as follows :— 


“Item, That there shalbe no pypinge nor daunsinge upon the Sabboth daies, 
except it be at after eveninge praier.” 
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EAVESDROPPING 


At the next Portmoot Court held in October, 1 598, Richard Mosse was 
presented finable “‘ for standing under the Church wall listening and harken- 
ing to hear what we the said Jurors did say.” 


BAD TRADE 


Hard times oppressed the people at this time as we may gather from the 
frequent references to the poor and the means necessary to be adopted for 
their relief, and in order to economise it was considered expedient to cut 
down official salaries. The Court therefore in 1599 resolved “ that the 
Keeper of the Common Warehouse of this town shall have 26s. 8d, and the 
town Customer 15s. for the present year for their several wages in regard 
of the small trade or traffic that now is, if Mr. Mayor, his brethren aud 
Burgesses do think of it so to be until God send better traffic.” 


SCHOCOLMASTER 


Something seems to have happened to the Schoolmaster, but what it 
was is not explained. We find an entry which certainly does not read very 
flatteringly for the Minister, who had to take up the duties. Probably the 
entry is badly worded and the Recorder did not quite give that complexion 
to the circumstance as would represent it in its true light. However that 
may be, we will leave our readers to judge for themselves. The entry is as 


follows :— 
“That Sr. Thomas Wainewright shall kepe schole here untill God sende us 
some sufficient learned Man & noe longer; & to receive the wags to be deducted 
out of the Schole maisters stipend according to the tyme.” 


BIGAMY 


We will now close the records of this interesting Century by quoting a 
curious entry relative to a bigamous marriage which we venture to give at 
length on account of its unique character. At an Assembly held in March, 
1600, the following item was passed :— 

“Item yt. was agreed that the Painter whose name is David Thomas Sutton, 
late of Rithen in Wales, whoe maried Will’m Pemberton’s daughter called Elizabeth 
Evans, wiffe of one . . . Evans, whoe is lyvinge, as it is reported, and the said 
Painter havinge a wiffe likewise lyvinge in Wales, shalbe expelled & dryven both 
oute of the towne the next morning followinge, and also the Painter’s mother,—And 
the same Painter did confesse, beinge examined by Mr. Maior, yt Sr. John Martin of 
Bidston, did marry him and the said Elizabeth Evans, and had Vs for his paines.”’ 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


We have now arrived at the end of the 16th Century, during the latter 
half of which Liverpool reached its lowest commercial ebb, and although its 
progression continued slow for many succeeding years, still it is gratifying 
to think that the town undoubtedly about this time took a movement in the 
direction of greater prosperity, and having started on the right path, fairly 
well maintained its pretensions to a higher and better position in the king- 
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dom. The trade between the town and Ireland, especially in the manu- 
factured goods of Lancashire, was palpably increasing, as the Customs 
entries amply demonstrated, and the number of the inhabitants was also 
increasing, though slightly, as may be inferred from the business transactions 
recorded, but statistics to give us any definite idea on this point are wanting. 


The exclusive rights of freemen, exercised under the privileges granted 
to the Guild, were gradually becoming less pronounced, a circumstance 
which could not be otherwise than beneficial to the whole community, and 
add considerably to the facilities for developing the trade of the port. As 
the subject is further pursued, the future records will reveal a constant and 
ever-increasing prosperity to the people who had hitherto made so valiant 
a stand against circumstances which unfortunately pressed very heavily 
and discouragingly upon their best energies. 


ENp oF SECTION I: 


Section II 
1601 To 1650. 


We now commence the 17th Century. Though practically turning 
our backs upon the medieval period of the town’s history, and steadily 
moving onwards to a record of better times, it does not necessarily follow 
that this turn in the wheel of time will result in an abrupt or immediate 
beneficial change in the condition or welfare of the people. This desirable 
improvement can only be looked for in the continued perseverance and 
courage of the populace. How that improvement was gradually but surely 
achieved we will leave our readers to deduce from the further extracts of 
the recorded doings of the toilers hereafter given. 

The preceding excerpts will, we trust, have given a fairly good insight 
into the modes and habits of the people at this interesting period, and it is 
therefore considered unnecessary to draw so largely upon the future records 
for examples in that respect as we have hitherto done, thus leaving us a 
greater freedom in selecting and dealing with the various subjects as they 
present themselves and at the same time allowing a discretionary option of 
mentioning only such items as appear to be of general interest. These 
selections will be made principally with a view to showing the gradual 
development of the town through that meritorious persistency (at all times 
inherent in the people, even under the most adverse circumstances) which, 
resulted in the great trading and other advantages we enjoy at the present 
day, ultimately securing a success so signal as to entitle our town to be 
considered the second City in the Empire. 

The Records now about to be examined are to some extent unlike their 
predecessors, in thatthe entries are not written with that terse eloquence 
so noticeably characteristic of those penned during the earlier years of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, but this circumstance must not deter us from following 
the course of local events and developments, as recorded, with less interest 
than has hitherto been enlisted; an interest we will endeavour to sustain 
as far as the somewhat scanty materials at our disposal at this period will 
admit. - 
It may be remarked, however, that the Records become clearer and 
more expressive as we proceed, and by their connected detail leave less to 
the imagination, than those already considered. The reading of these 
interesting Records in their entirety certainly gives one the impression, 
by the manifest improvement in their orthography and the superiority of 
their composition generally, that the people, as a whole, were gradually 
emerging from darkness into light, from an educational point of view, how- 
ever crude that education might be. 

Nearly 400 years had now elapsed since Liverpool was incorporated 
yet there is no evidence to show that during this long period the town had 
increased to any appreciable extent either in trade or population, but, as 
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we remarked in the closing words of the last section, the commercial pursuits 
of Liverpool at this period took a forward movement which has been more 
or less sustained up to the present time. We do not mean to say that this 
progression was an uninterrupted one, for it is obvious: that commercial 
or trading communities at all times have experienced periods of depression 
as well as those of prosperous activity, but we hope to shew that by the 
dogged perseverance of our forbears under circumstances at times far from 
encouraging (and especially through times of tribulation such as we will 
have to record), such good progress was made as to materially strengthen 
the foundation of the great commercial city we find Liverpool to-day, 
although it has taken a very long course of years to accomplish the task. 


With regard to the quaintness of the Records, which has so far formed 
a strong point, and, we hope, an interesting feature, in our recital, having 
as its primary (though not sole) object the ingratiating of our readers into 
the ways of these primitive folk, we have much yet to produce of a similar 
nature which will probably be as interesting from that point of view as 
anything that has gone before, and, as time passes on, a comparison of the 
expressions used, even the spelling of the words employed, will be a means 
of following the changes from time to time occurring in the habits and 
advancement of the people whose lives we are by this means attempting to 
portray. 

With these few remarks we will now resume our story. 


MUSTERING OF SOLDIERS 


It will be remembered that Liverpool by the intercession of the Mayor 
in 1573 (John Crosse) obtained relief from the prevailing custom of furnishing 
or mustering Soldiers for Her Majesty’s service, but notwithstanding this on 
the 4th August, 1601, the Assembly had under consideration a precept 
received from Sir Cuthbert Halsall, Kt., High Sheriff, Sir Richard Molyneux, 
Kt., and Sir Richard Houghton, Kt., County Justices, concerning the levying 
of the portion of £8 imposed upon the whole Parish of Walton towards the 
furnishing forth of soldiers for service in Ireland, and commanding the 
Corporation to bring before Sir Rd. Molyneux, at the Castle of Liverpool, 
the number of 12 serviceable men of the most experienced in their pieces 
to be there mustered, &c., and it was agreed that a taxation should be laid 
and forthwith taxed and levied within the said town as well for our portion 
of the said £8 as also for and towards the supply of divers other things very 
needful to be done within the same town to the sum of £6. 


While willing (perhaps compelled) to contribute money towards the 
expenses of the Army and at the same time adopting means to obtain some 
of that indispensable commodity for their own purposes, the Assembly 
objected to furnish men, and accordingly in a further resolution it is stated 
“that for the mustering or bringing of any men, as by the said precept is 
commanded, it is by the whole Assembly thought meet and convenient 
not to yield thereunto, nor to bring any men of this town at all, but rather 
to stand upon and maintain our privileges which we have both by Charters 
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and the Laws of this realm, and for that we serve Her Majesty by sea; and 
in this so doing the town will save Mr. Mayor harmless from all indemnities 
that shall or may happen to fall or arise thereof in the defence of the same.” 

Two days later another Assembly was held before the Mayor (John 
Byrde), the Recorder (Leonard Chorley) and a larger number of free Burgesses 
than had attended the previous meeting, when it was demanded “ whether 
they would yield to the motion made by the said Sir Richard Molyneux, Kt., 
according to the said precept or no. They all denied to yield thereunto 
with a general voice, although being persuaded by Mr. Mayor, Mr. Recorder 
and a few others to yield thereunto, whereupon Mr. Mayor caused them all 
to be called by pole, howbeit it would nothing prevail to dissuade them 
from that which they had spoken formerly.” 

What the result of this firm decision was, or how the question eventually 
settled itself, can never be known, for from October, 1601, to October, 1602, 
during the Mayoralty of Giles Brooke, no minutes are entered, and we are 
therefore debarred from giving any further information on this subject or 
on the events which took place during that year. But the stubborn action 
of the Assembly at least shows that their strong and characteristic deter- 
mination to uphold what they deemed their rights, enjoyed for nearly thirty 
years, in not being liable to furnish men for warlike purposes, was not to be 
lightly set aside or destroyed. Still this incident is significantly suggestive 
of the thought that annoying as it may have been to be required to furnish 
either men or money for warlike purposes, it served to bring to the minds 
of the inhabitants of this peaceful little fishing or agricultural village, their 
growing responsibilities as a part of the nation and their lability to take 
part in that nation’s affairs. No doubt, then as now, such demands imbued 
some of the people with martial desires not only for the defence of their own 
homesteads but also for the general security of the country of which Liverpool 
at this time formed so small and insignificant a part. 

In October, 1602, during the Mayoralty of Rauff Secome, various 
items and orders are recorded, but as they are repetitions with slight 
unimportant variations of what has been before set out, we will pass 
them over. 


TRANSPORT OF SOLDIERS FROM CHESTER 


Though not appearing in the Records, it may be interesting to state 
that in this year (1602) according to Sir James A. Picton, the rivalry between 
Chester and Liverpool again broke out. He says the incident is a curious one, 
and throws some light on the manners of the times. It seems that in shipping 
Soldiers to Ireland from Chester it was the custom for the government to 
issue a precept to the Mayor of Chester, who then gave an order to the Mayor 
of Liverpool to furnish a certain proportion of shipping at the isle of Hilbre, 
at the mouth of the Dee, to receive the troops. The burgesses of Liverpool 
feeling aggrieved at this subordinate position, memorialised Her Majesty’s 
Council, alleging ‘that their port is more convenient to ship those men 
that are to be transported in their ships;’’ whereupon their lordships 
directed “‘ that for the better understanding of the matter, the Mayors of 
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Chester and Liverpool should on either part send sometime this term some 
meet person sufficiently authorised and instructed to deliver unto their 
lordships such reasons as they could allege on either side.” 

The Mayor of Chester sent up the Recorder, Robert Whitby, gent., 
with an elaborate petition, which gives a woeful picture of the discipline of 
the English army, and of the want of proper roads. It is stated “ that the 
charge of the carriage of the arms, furniture, habiliments of war, and victuals 
for soldiers from Chester to Liverpool will be’ much more charge to Her 
Majesty than the conveying of their ships from Liverpool to the port of 
Chester. That if the soldiers should not be shipped at the port of Chester, 
but pass along to Liverpool, the country will be much endangered by the 
soldiers, by robberies and spoils, as hath often happened; the soldiers 
being insolent and unruly, and the country not able to rule them when 
they are out of Chester. That divers soldiers, if they be not shipped at the 
port of Chester, will run away and disperse themselves, as hath been often 
seen, and so the numbers not full for the Queen’s service.” 

The Liverpool delegate (whose appointment was probably never made) 
failed to appear, whereupon the Lords of the Council “ discharged the said 
Whitby from any longer attendance, and have left the course which hath 
been formerly used for the transportation of soldiers from Hilbre to be 
continued until they shall show just cause to the contrary.” 

In introducing these remarks from Sir James A. Picton’s Memorials 
we can only urge, as an excuse, our wish to make this recital as connected 
and comprehensive as possible, and having regard to what has already been 
said on this subject, and what will hereafter appear with respect to these 
disputes between Chester and Liverpool, it would not be politic to omit 
this allusion to a matter of such paramount importance as affecting the dig- 
nity of the town, and it may be noted as one instance where Liverpool failed 
to protect its own interests. 


COUNCIL PROCEEDINGS 


In 1603 certain accounts were furnished which would probably not 
interest the reader, but no minutes are recorded. In 1604 various Pre- 
sentments were made among which one person was fined for taking fish 
from the Cross in the Market place and selling it in his own house; and the 
Curate for not wearing his Surplice according to the King’s injunctions, but 
no Council proceedings are recorded, neither are any minutes entered for 
the year 1605, nor does anything of interest appear during the four following 
years. Thus for some seven years of Liverpool’s ancient Municipal History 
we are left without any information, and this at a period when such informa- 
tion would have been very useful at the present day. 


DEATH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
After a long, glorious, and passably tranquil reign, Queen Elizabeth, 
the last of the Tudors, died on the 24th March, 1603, in the 7oth year of her 
age and the 45th of her reign. The disturbed condition of the country on 
the accession of James I., both as regards religious and state matters, 
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involving plots and counterplots (including that of the historical Guy 
Fawkes) which were the order of the day, resulted in a general disorganisation 
of all commercial pursuits and social intercourse, whereby Liverpool, poor 
and unimportant as it was, could not, it is presumed, have remained un- 
affected. Beyond these facts it would be idle to speculate as to the cause 
of the remissness of the party responsible for recording the town’s proceedings 
to carry out his secretarial duties, but it is very evident that the diligence 
of the record clerk at this time fell far short of that of his predecessors in 
office, both as regards volume and interest, and we are therefore left without 
information that would have been welcome from this source at this particu- 
larly interesting period. 

Regrets however, are vain, and as we now reach the year 1610, when 
matters had somewhat resumed their wonted sway, it may be possible to 
find something recorded in the minutes to furnish us with further matter 
worth repeating. 

MALT TRADE 


In this year (1610) Richard Rose, Mayor, we have an item showing the 
importance of the Malt trade. Peter Ulster, alias Darby, and Judith his 
wife, in consideration of £3. Ios. od. paid by him to and for the use and 
benefit of the town, the said Judith was granted free liberty and license 
to exercise use and occupy her former usual and accustomed trade of making 
Malt in as large, ample and beneficial manner and sort to her best advantage 
as at any time theretofore she had done or used the same, without any 
interruption and free from whatever fines or fine to be imposed upon her 
said husband and her in anywise thereafter touching that trade only. Also 
that they or either of them might bargain and buy in the Market or otherwise 
any manner of Corn or Grain to be employed for that purpose and use of 
Malt-making and to utter, sell, and transport the same (being made and con- 
verted into Malt) to their most profit and advantage without any contra- 
diction and free from all fines to be imposed upon either of them by the town. 
How they prospered in this trade will be seen hereafter. 


BUTCHERS 


We are also favoured with a list of 24 persons who had Butcher’s Stalls 
leased to them for life, paying 10s. down and a yearly rent of 2s. 


CORPORATION LEASES 


This is followed by a Memorandum which sets out the ancient mode 
of leasing lands for a term fixed by the duration of certain lives. Being the 
first of its kind recorded it is worth producing in extenso. 


‘“Memorandum that the daie and yeare above written Richard Rose, gent: Maior 
of this Towne of Liverpoole, wth the consent of the Aldermen of the said towne, 
his brethren, and the bailiffes and burgesses thereof, did for and in consideration 
of the sume of ffyve pounds of good and lawfull money of England to him in hand 
(to and for the use of the said towne) paide by Edward Moore of the Banck hall 
in ye said County, Esquier, and one of the Aldermen of the said towne, Demise 
and graunt unto the said Edward Moore, his executors and assignes All that 
p’cell of grounde or Commons, p’cell of the laies belonginge to the said towne, 
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scituate wth in the liberties of the said towne, and at the further end of the towne 
Feild of Liv’ poole neare unto certaine ffeilds called Hogges Heyes, wch said p’cell 
of Land or Commons was lately in the tenure or occupacon of Thomas Baily late 
of the said towne, husbandman deceased or of his assignes and of the yearly Rente 
of three shillings foure pence To have and to houlde all & singuler the said p’cell 
of Land or Commons wth thapp’ten’nes thereof unto the said Edward Moore his 
executors or assignes ymediately from and after the Death or decease of Elizabeth 
nowe wife of one Thomas Darrant & mother of the saide Thomas Baily, ffor, by and 
duringe the terme of sixe score and one yeares, from thence next ensuing and fully 
to be complete if and in case John Moore, eldest sonne of the said Edward Moore, 
Will’m Moore and Robert Moore his youger sonnes or any of them three so longe 
doe fortune to lyve, wth free libertie to inclose and keepe the same in sev’all, And 
the same to use and enjoy clearly and absolutely to and for his best tenantly proffits 
commodities and advantags. whatsoevr duringe the said terme: Yealdinge and 
Payinge for the same To the Maior of the said towne, and his successors for ye 
time beinge (to and for the use of the said towne) the yearly rente of three shillings 
& foure pence of good and lawful money of England at the feasts and tymes wthin 
the said towne usuall and accustomed. And the same to bee for and in lewe of 
all rents duties and servics. for the same p’misss. during the said terme. In witnesse 
whereof the saide Maior and Aldermen whose names are under written have here- 
unto subscribed theire names wth. theire owne hands the daie and yeare first 
above written.” [Here follows 5 signatures. ] 


It will be observed that although this lease is expressed to be for 121 
years, it is only conditional upon the three lives named therein so long living. 
This system of leasing obtained for many years, after which 21 years 
were added on the dropping of the last life, and under those conditions 
Leases continued to be granted down to about the year 1822 when the 
system was changed for the more definite tenure of a number of years 
certain. 

Several other similar Leases are recorded at this time such as—A 
Lease of the Middle Milne Dale and the Milne Dam to William Eccleston for 
I21 years, {6 paid down and yearly rent 2s. 6d.—Lease of God’s Croft, 
parcel of the Commons to Wm. Tatlocke for 121 years, 20s. paid down and 
yearly rent of 12d.—Lease of Sickman’s Lane (now Addison Street), Hoggs 
Hey Common, Gallows Hill Common and the Milne Hey Common to Isaac 
Abraham for 121 years, £3. 6s. 8d. paid down and yearly rent of 2s. rd.— 
Lease of a messuage in Dale Street to Richard Mather, Jr., Merchant, for 121 
years, £3 paid down and yearly rent of 3s. 2d. 

These examples will give a fair idea of the value of property in and 
around Liverpool at this time. : 


OFFICIAL OATHS 


The Oaths taken by all Corporate Officers on their appointments 
are set out in full, and as they clearly show the duties attached to the various 
offices we will give a short summary of each. 


The Town Clerk.—To safely keep all Records coming to his hands without 
embezzling any of them or adding to or diminishing from them. To 
record or cause to be recorded faithfully and truly all matters and 
things fit and necessary to be recorded in every Mayor’s time and set 
down in writing at every Assembly. Not to deliver copies thereof 
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without the Mayor’s consent. To make true entries of all Warrants, &c. 
Not to discover any error in any Record in the Mayor’s Court, or any 
other Record concerning the good of the town unless to, or at the request 
of the Mayor. And all other things belonging to the office of Clerk of 


this town to be observed to the best of his wit, understanding and 
knowledge. 


Recorder.—To aid and assist the Mayor with his best advice and counsel 
in all things concerning the commonwealth of the town. To inform 
the Jurors according to his learning and best knowledge without favour 
or affection, hatred, malice, fear, dread, profit or disprofit in anywise, 
&c., and to deal uprightly in all courses touching his said office. 


four Merchants.—To truly execute the office of Merchants and Praysers 
for the year. To use their best endeavours for the benefit and most 
profit of the town concerning all town’s bargains, when appointed for 
that purpose by the Mayor, &c. To value all goods as between party 
and party when required. To assess all taxations or leys to be imposed 
upon the burgesses according to ancient usage, &c. 


Churchwarden.—To see that all good orders belonging to the Church 
or Chapel and Churchyard be observed. If any person should wander 
or walk in the Churchyard at divine service time, or absent themselves 
from divine service to specially warn them to repair into the Church 
and see that it be so done accordingly. On obtaining information of 
persons frequenting Taverns, &c., during divine service time to give 
special warning both to the householders and the offenders for reforma- 
tion thereof and on such warning being ignored to present the offenders. 
To render an account of all moneys collected and gathered when required 
so to do by the Mayor. 


Stewards of the Hall.—tTo provide all necessaries for furnishing the Hall 
according to ancient use and custom. To render a true account of all 
moneys received and collected and truly perform all other duties 
appertaining to the office. 


Registers of Tanned Leather.—To see that no person offer tanned leather 


The 


for sale unless the same be lawfully tanned, that it be brought to open 
Market and sealed before being offered for sale. Any unlawfully tanned 
leather offered for sale, or boots and shoes having unlawfully tanned 
leather in them, to be seized and notice to be given to the Mayor thereof, 
the offenders to be presented at the next Court, &c, 


Leavelookers.—To see that all victualls brought to the Market to be sold 
shall be good, wholesome for man’s body and marketable otherwise to 
seize the same. To see that no victuals or other commodities coming 
towards the town and Market be or shall be bought or taken by the 
way but to be sold only in the Market. To'see that all Butchers and 
other Victuallers using the Market with their wares and flesh bring all the 
hides fells and tallow together with the flesh into the Market to be sold 
there and not elsewhere. To present all offenders at the next Court, &c. 
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Town Customer and Sub-Customey.—To collect and receive all customs 
fees and duties and pay the same over to the Mayor for the town’s use 
whenever required, &c. 


Hall Keeper—To truly execute the office of Hall Keeper of the Common 
Warehouse and safely keep all goods, stuffs and merchandise to him 
committed and redeliver the same to the owners on payment of the 
accustomed fees, and render an account of such fees when required 
by the Mayor and within one month thereafter at farthest. 


Mosse Reeves and Barlimen.—To see that all “ Head bolts, syde frounts 
and other ffence’”’ be sufficiently made between party and party and 
so maintained. To prevent any encroachment upon the Common or 
Waste Grounds belonging to the town, moving of “ Meire”’ stones, 
stakes or ‘‘ Dowe” stones, altering or stopping watercourses, digging 
pits or holes in the highways, or getting Slate or Ashlars from the 
Common or Heath without license. To see that all swine be kept ringed 
within the town and liberties and to present all offenders at the next 
Court. 

Scavengers.—To keep the streets clean, in decent order and sort, and 
to see that no Waynes, Carts, Clayhills, Dung hills or midden blocks, 
stocks, tymber, or other things be laid in the streets to the disturbance 
or annoyance of the inhabitants and to present offenders, &c. 


Hayward.—To see that all the Town Field be well ordered and governed 
—that all fences belonging to the field be made and done sufficiently 
in apt due and convenient time and so maintained. To impound all 
beasts and cattle found trespassing in any Corn that shall be sown in the 
field at any time until the corn be gotten into the barn. Or if any 
person get beans or peas not being their own, or tether any beast or 
cattle, not only to impound the same cattle and beasts, but also present 
the offenders, &c. 


Alefounder.—To see that all Brewers of Ale and Beer do make good 
and wholesome drink for man’s body and do sell the same at such 
reasonable rates and prices as shall be assessed by the Mayor and to 
present offenders, &c. Also to see that all Bakers of Bread do make 
good and wholesome bread for man’s body and do sell the same at such 
rates as is limited by the statute considering the prices of corn and 
grain in the Market, &c. 


The official duties set out in these oaths give a vivid insight into the 


administrative machinery of the little community and readily carry the 
mind into the very midst of their every-day life with a greater clearness 


and 
the 


comprehensiveness, than even the numerous items extracted from 
proceedings of the Assembly have been capable of doing. 
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TOWN’S BARGAINS 


Mr. Giles Brooke, whom we have had occasion to mention before with 
regard to a matter somewhat similar to that now about to be narrated, is 
charged with “ the great offence ” of buying a Barque’s lading of goods and 
merchandise brought hither by one Gilbert Harries, a Merchant, and there- 
upon a Jury was empanelled to enquire into the same on the 7th January, 
I6II; yet nevertheless in regard that the said Mr. Brooke did acknowledge 
his offence and did willingly refer himself to be censured, and in order to 
end the matter desired to be judged by the Mayor (Mr. Hockenhall), Edward 
Moore, the Recorder, and the rest of the Aldermen, instead of by the Jury, 
who were thereupon discharged. Upon due and deliberate consideration 
thereof, it was on the r6th January agreed and thought fit, and so ordered 
and set down, that Mr. Brooke should pay unto the Mayor and Bailiffs for 
the town’s use the sum of 20 marks, when he should have knowledge of the 
order and be required to pay the same. The Assembly then proceeds to 
order that whosoever should commit the like offence should not only be 
disfranchised and lose his freedom, but should also pay such a fine as by the 
Mayor and his brethren should be assessed or set down. A former order 
to the like effect made in the year 1591 was confirmed as very good and 
necessary to be put in execution and so to continue. 


No mention is made in this entry of these goods being offered to the town 
as a town’s bargain, or that the Mayor had not been acquainted of the 
purchase, but it may be assumed that this was the ground of complaint as has 
been shown in the order of 1591 alluded to in the foregoing entry... 


This matter was again referred to later on when the Mayor sought the 
opinion of the Assembly as to the payment of the fine imposed upon Mr. 
Brooke and the Council agreed that it should be wholly levied by the new 
Bailiffs and upon receipt thereof the Mayor and his brethren should make 
such abatement as they should think convenient. It may be remembered, 
or we may mention it incidentally, that this Mr. Brooke was about this time 
one of the Members representing Liverpool in Parliament and had been 
Mayor in 1592-3 and 1601-2, so that his transgression was not the result 
of ignorance. 

TRANSPORT OF GOODS FROM CHESTER 


In r161z an entry occurs the policy of which it is perhaps difficult to 
understand. A certain number of calf skins were sent here by the Mayor 
of Chester for transportation to Ireland under pretence of their Chester 
license, but it was deemed very “ prejudicious ” to the liberties of this town 
that none of the said skins should pass hence by water ; and it was therefore 
agreed that the owner of them might carry them away by land at his pleasure. 


EXPORT DUTY ON COAL 


A Customs duty of one penny per ton was at this time imposed upon 
Coals laden by any person not being a free burgess, within the River or any 
Creeks thereof, to be transported beyond the seas. ~ 
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TOWN CLERK 


We now come to a very interesting item, viz.: the first mention of a 
Town Clerk, his death and the election or appointment of a successor. 
About the 16th August, 1611, we are informed, John Hewet, Town Clerk 
of this Borough of Liverpool died, after having filled the office for 35 years, 
being “senex et plenus dierum.” The following entry as to the election of 
his successor is thus given :— 

“‘ After whose death at an Assemblie holden in the Towne Halle of Liv’poole, 
upon soleme Somonce of all Burgesses to appeare before the said Maior for the 
ellecting of a Towne Clarke to succede in the said place. Upon advised and delib’ate 
consideracon had to whom the’llecton did app’teyne, whether to the Corporacon 
in gen’all, or to the Maior, Aldermen and Consell of the said Borough, yet in ende 
by the Councell of this Towne, Peter Tarbocke of Wytton in the County of Chester 
was elected and chosen to be Towne Clerke in steed of the said Mr. Hewett, And 
then it was concluded and agreed by the comon consent of the whole howse That 
Peter Tarbocke then elected Towne Clerke is and shall delyvr on New Yeres day 
next, to the Maior of this towne then beinge in plate the some of ffortie pounds, 
and ten pounds more in plate, on Midsomr. even. All wch. is to be bestowed on 
the Maior, marked wth. the Cormorant, the Townes Armes on it. And yt the said 
plate shalbe by the said Maior delyvred ovr. to the Maior then next ensuying, and 
so from Maior to Maior successyvly.”’ 


The doubt here expressed as to who had the power of electing a Town 
Clerk is very interesting. The appointment of Mr. Hewet as Town Clerk, or 
any previous appointment to that office is not recorded and it would appear 
therefore that the Assembly was without a precedent. It is further interest- 
ing to note the reference to the Cormorant as the Town’s Arms, especially 
as it was not until 1796 that the Grant for the use of this heraldic symbol 
was obtained. 

This system of purchasing offices was common in the middle ages and 
in this 17th century it was the rule in nearly all public bodies. Several 
instances similar to the one just recorded are given down to a comparatively 
recent date, some of which will be noticed as we proceed. By this means 
also the Corporation amassed a very considerable collection of valuable plate, 
to which we will hereafter likewise have occasion to refer. 


PRESENTMENTS 


On the 18th October, 1611, Edward Moore, Esq., was appointed Mayor, 
and at the Court held on the 21st of the same month, Huge Crane and 
Richard Ryding were presented for letting their swine go in the streets upon 
the Market day, pulling in pieces sacks and annoying the Market, penalty, 
12d. John Garnet for retailing timber by piece meal without paying a fee 
to the town, &c. 

Amongst the orders made at the same Court was one that if any man’s 
or woman’s servant, journeyman or apprentice be taken walking abroad or 
drinking, or in any other idle occasion, after 9 o’clock at night, except upon 
his Master’s, Mistress’ or Dame’s business, or of other lawful occasions, 


should pay 12d. for every offence or be imprisoned during the Mayor’s 
pleasure. 
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In June,-1612, the Court also made various presentments and orders 
of which the following are a few curious examples :— 


“Thomas Howrobin was presented for drawing blood upon Mr. Baylie Walker 
—Herbert Bolton for lodging a woman that was banished the town with her husband 
for petty larceny, he knowing the same—Richard Robinson for keeping Inmats 
having been warned to the contrary : being strangers & very poor people—Thurstan 
Woodward for keeping Maire Leech an Inmate being commanded to the contrary 
and she fit for service.—Widow Fisher for receiving strangers into the town, being 
poor peopleand small children—Wm Banester, Alderman, for absenting himself from 
the Watch upon Midsummer eve without acquainting the Mayor—Edward King 
for receiving strangers goods into his house, being a free man and not certifying the 
Town’s Customer, whereby the town was defrauded of the custom—Mrs. Darbie 
for refusing to come before Mr. Mayor’s deputy, being divers times sent for by the 
officers—(A marginal note here explains the reason. ‘“‘ Note good reader that this 
refusall was for that it was the Saboth daye. She came the Monday morninge 
but was not respected ”’). - Thomas Stringer for harboring one ‘“‘Glest”’ suspected 
of treason and he knowing hue and crye to be made for the said Glest.—Alexr. 
Marshe for making a“ tussell »” upon Peter Tarbock (the newly appointed Town 
Clerk).—Thomas Witter for keeping a scabbed Mare to the annoyance of his 
neighbours.—Alice Pepper for keeping an Inmate and for putting up a Chimney 
betwixt her house and Thomas Stringers so low that it might endanger the whole 
town with fire.” 

SWINEHERD 


i Ociober of this year (1612) it was agreed that there should be a 
Common Swineherd for the keeping of the Swine of the said town. Judging 
from the mischief caused by these porcine animals, and the frequent orders 
passed for keeping them ringed, this would appear to be a very necessary 
appointment for enforcing those orders and keeping these animals which 
had been allowed to run wild through the streets, under control. In this 
connection some interesting information will be given later on with regard 
to this individual’s peculiar duties, and the mode of their performance. 


MERCHANT PRAYSERS 


On the 19th December following it was agreed, amongst other things, 
that ten barrels of Beef that had been in the Hall for two years should be 
viewed by the four Merchant Praysers, and after certifying their opinions 
to the Mayor, the same to be disposed of at his pleasure. It was also agreed 
that the four accustomed Carriers should still carry and none else, taking 
the ordinary rates, &c. On the roth February following an item appears 
which was evidently passed by the Court to restrain the four Merchants 
who acted as “ Praysers”’ (Appraisers) for setting exorbitant prices upon 
seized goods, a practice which according to this order would carry its own 
punishment. We will give it in full :-— 

“Item it is further agreed’ that if the foure Mc’hant praysers doe prayse any 
goods taken in execucon to a greater value then the goods are worth, then the 
Baylies, if they cannot sell the said goods, after that Rate, nor that the p’tie will 
not redeme the goods wthin fyfteene dayes, then the m’chant praysers shall receave 
the said goods and pay so much money wthin iij dayes after, as they before did 
value and prayse the same: Provided alwayes that the said goods be in noe worse 
case then they were at the tyme of the praysemt.”’ 
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TOMBSTONES IN ST. NICHOLAS’ CHURCH 


It was agreed that all such persons as had laid any Gravestones in the 
Church should lay the same even with the earth and floor of the Church to 
make the same even, before the Feast of Easter next on pain of 3s. 4d. a piece. 


M.P.’S EXPENSES 

The payment of the expenses of Borough Members by the town was in 
force at this time. Accounts were sent in by the two Members of Parliament 
(Giles Brooke and Thomas Ruishinge, or Riding) for their expenses in 
London. The former claimed £28. 14s. od. but as he had stayed four days 
_ in Chester upon his own business, 4s. 5d. was deducted on that account, the 
balance to be paid him on condition that he delivered up the new Charter 
and all the other town’s Charters and writings which had been entrusted to 
him. Mr. Riding’s claim was for £27, which was allowed, but the Assembly 
hoped that he would of his own free will abate some part thereof, whereupon, 
he being called, willingly, in respect of the town’s kind dealing with him, 
did abate 4os. and so have £25 to be paid him by the Mayor and Bailiffs. 


ST. NICHOLAS’ CHURCH 

It will not have escaped notice that although the Chapel of St. Nicholas 
was subsidiary to Walton, it really had very little to do with that parish. 
Walton did not interfere with its services nor did it contribute to its revenues, 
its upkeep, or other expenditure, indeed beyond exacting the tithes to which 
it, as the mother Church, or its Patron was entitled, and of which tithes 
the old Tithe barn was the original receptacle, it appears to have taken no 
further interest, although the town had to contribute to the stipends of its 
Clergy, &c., as we shall shortly see. St. Nicholas was the Corporation 
Church of Liverpool, the Assembly appointed and paid the Ministers, 
Churchwardens, &c., and defrayed the cost of sustaining the fabric either 
out of their own moneys or by levying a tax in case of need. An instance 
of the latter description is given on the 11th March, 1612, when the Assembly 
agreed that {10 should be levied “ of the burgesses and inhabitants of the 
town, and £3. 6s. 8d. upon the foreign burgesses for the repairing of the 
Chapel of St. Nicholas in Liverpool, both windows, lead and other reparations 
touching the same Chapel.” The repair of the Churchyard wall, especially 
upon the West side, which was much exposed to the wind and sea, was also 
frequently a source of trouble and expense to the Corporation. 


LAW COSTS 
Solicitors do not appear to have received excessive fees for their advo- 
cacy judging from an item passed at this Assembly which states that every 
Attorney in this Court shall have from henceforth 8d. fee, viz. : 4d. at the 
entering of the Action and 4d. more at the ‘‘ wyning”’ of the office. 


TOWN’S BARGAIN OF CORN.—RICHARD ROSE 


Refractory members of the Council at various times spring into existence 
and cause trouble to the Assembly. It has already been shown how, in the 
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case of Alexander Garnet, much inconvenience was occasioned by his conduct 
in 1563, and another interesting case arose in the person of Mr. Richard 
Rose, a Butcher, who was presented in 1596 finable for killing and selling 
flesh ‘‘ mean or buttie,” contrary, &c. Again in 1598 he was (with others) 
presented finable for «killing all kinds of slaughter ware and selling the same 
buttie, &c.,” yet in the following year he was elected Mayor. On the roth 
June, 1611, being then of course an Alderman, it was questioned by the Assem- 
bly that Mr. Richard Rose had engrossed into his hands 120 barrels of Barley 
brought into this port by Silvester Starkie, owner, being the goods of a 
Merchant stranger, which Barley was formerly offered to Mr. Mayor to be 
bought for a Common bargain to the town’s use; meanwhile, before Mr. 
Mayor had resolved upon the bargain, it appeared to the Assembly that the 
said Mr. Richard Rose did buy and engross the said 120 barrels of Corn into 
his own hands without the consent of Mr. Mayor; which matter being 
duly considered by the Assembly, whether the buying of the same Corn 
be within the compass of an order previously made and confirmed, it was 
fully agreed upon that Mr. Rose had broken the said order, for which offence 
he was to receive such sentence as the Assembly should assess and think 
meet. Having arrived at this decision the Assembly considered the matter 
further and being of opinion that Mr. Rose did immediately acquaint the 
Mayor with the bargain and proffered it to him for the town’s use, and that 
the bargain was made during the absence of the Mayor, because the Merchant 
would have been bound to another port, the whole Council thought fit and 
agreed that the offence should be remitted and pardoned. This bargain 
of Corn produced a profit to the town of £3. 6s. 8d., but the Assembly never- 
theless passed an order to the effect that if any person being a free burgess 
should commit the like offence, he should be adjudged and sentenced accord- 
ing to the former order, any objection or excuse to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Mr. Rose, however, caused more serious trouble as he was presented 
on the 29th of the same month “ for making claim to the Wall standing upon 
the East side of the School House (St. Nicholas’ Churchyard) which is not 
his, but belonging to the School House and the School Yard, being the 
town’s land.” Persisting in his claim (on what grounds is not shown) the 
Council took action which resulted in his expulsion from that body. The 
record is to the following effect: At an Assembly held on the 3rd July, 
1611, before Edward Moore, Esq., Mayor &c., ‘‘Mr. Richard Rose, Alderman, 
was questioned for his disobedience to Mr. Mayor and the state of the town, 
first, for that he did persist in his stubborn and disobedient courses in hinder- 
ing the town of a certain wall abutting upon the East part of the free School 
of Liverpool which hath been in the town’s possession time out of man’s 
memory and never challenged before by any person or persons notwith- 
standing a verdict of ‘ Seaventene’ (17) of the most sufficient free burgesses 
of the town impanelled for that purpose given and delivered up in writing 
concerning the same. Secondly, for that the said Richard Rose hath given 
out speeches tending to ‘intytle ’ the said Schoolhouse and buildings thereto 
belonging, and the said wall to be his Majesty’s right as Chantry lands 
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concealed, which this Assembly thought not to be the part of a free burgess 
and good member of this town, which may tend to the great charge trouble 
and expenses of the whole Corporation. Whereupon, this Assembly having 
duly and considerately weighed the said causes, with one whole consent, 
every man delivering his particular opinion by parole, are of opinion that 
the said Mr. Richard Rose is within the compass of divers oaths taken here- 
tofore by him as free burgess, Common Councillor and Mayor of this Cor- 
poration, and hath infringed divers orders and the ancient privileges of 
this Borough: And for the said causes do adjudge and sentence the said 
Mr. Richard Rose not a fit member of this town and Corporation.” 

Mr. Rose was not content to accept the ruling of the Assembly uncom- 
plainingly nor take his dismissal without protest, and hence, in September 
following, he sued out a Writ in the Chancery Court of Lancaster against 
the Corporation for his reinfranchisement, “‘a course never used or before 
heard of in this town and conceived by this Assembly to be matters of 
innovation and to be against the oath of a free burgess of this town.” The 
present Assembly was therefore called by the Mayor who acquainted them 
with the business and upon whose motion it was fully agreed “ That the said 
Writ, being against the ancient and laudable customs of the town and 
Corporation, should not be allowed, but insisted upon, without any return 
to be made thereof according to the tenor of the said Writ. And forasmuch 
as the same tend to the overthrow of the liberties and franchises of this town 
and Corporation, it is thought fit and so agreed upon, that the same shall 
be maintained and defended upon the common charge of this town, &c.” 

In October following the matter was again brought before the Assembly 
by the intervention of one Thomas Ireland, of Bewsey, learned in the law, 
who, after being sworn a free burgess, “‘ moved the Mayor and the Assembly 
for the reconcilement of the discontent then depending between the Cor- 
poration and Mr. Richard Rose for divers causes, and specially for matter 
of innovation and disobedience, Whereupon Mr. Mayor and this Assembly, 
upon the earnest entreaty of the said Mr. Ireland were contented that if 
the said Mr. Richard Rose would acknowledge his unadvised courses, and 
desire the favour of the said Mr. Mayor and the Council in that behalf the 
said Mr. Richard Rose should be cleared of those imputations and restored 
statu quo prius: And concerning a fine which should be imposed upon the 
said Mr. Rose the same should be deferred until after the end of Michaelmas 
term, at which time Mr. Ireland promised to be here and then the same fine 
to be cessed. Whereupon after some speeches had between the said Mr. 
Ireland and the said Mr. Richard Rose in private, the said Mr. Rose came 
before Mr. Mayor and this Assembly and did acknowledge his error, and 
craved their favors, whereupon the said Mr. Rose was restored statu quo 
prius, except the taxation of the fine which was reserved as aforesaid.” 
What this fine amounted to or whether it was ever imposed is not recorded. 
After this, Mr. Rose for some years remained a peaceable member of the 
Council and the only other incidents recorded of him were, in 1618 when 
two women were presented for “ scolding and miscalling ’ him, and in 1622 
he himself was presented for encroaching upon a neighboutr’s land. Finally, 
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at the Audit held on the 28th October, 1622, it is mentioned that he “ did 
give unto the town 20s.” so that he might be Sub-Customer. 


TOWN CLERK’S FEES 


On the 2nd October, 1612, it was discovered that the Town Clerk 
had not had the Oath administered to him, a most essential ceremony, and 
it was therefore thought fit that he should be sworn. At the same time some 
questions arose as to the proper fees to be charged by him as Clerk of the 
Court (Mayor’s Court) in matters or suits depending therein, and the Assem- 
bly decided that he should be entitled to those fees set down in a list allowed 
in 1578 by Edward Halsall, the then Recorder, and here “ egies and 
registered for a precedent to posterity.” 


PRESENTMENTS 


At a Court held on the 26th October, 1612, we find roe Blundell, gent., 
presented for keeping unlawful gaming in his house contrary to the orders 
of the town and heavily fined in 20s. Also Robert Berry, Alderman, for 
making holes and pits in the Commons and not yet filled up. Robert 
Garnet for retailing timber by piecemeal without any satisfaction paid to 
the town, 12d. Also the Town Clerk (Peter Tarbock) for suffering Clay 
to lie in the streets to the annoyance of his neighbours, 6d. The orders 
usually following the presentments, provided that 4 sufficient men should 
be appointed to see throughout the town concerning fern, gorse, or any 
other fuel near any mansion or dwellinghouse, backhouse, kiln, or any other 
house where fire is often used, that annoy or endanger his neighbours, and 
if they shall find any such, to present them at the next Court. 

The Hall Keeper, Sub-Customer and all other officers, who theretofore 
had been accustomed to carry Halberts, were, according to former orders 
to attend the Mayor to Church and Market and on all other occasions as 
often as need should require, with their Halberts. The Clerk of the Church 
to “ wear his Surplice and read the first Chapter in the body of the Church 
and likewise to cause his hair to be cut of a comely and seemly length in such 
decent manner as best befitteth a man in his place.”’ Fancy the Council 
ordering you by resolution to get your hair cut! 


TOWN CLERK 


The Town Clerk, whose appointment we so recently chronicled (1611) 
did not live long to occupy the position, for on the 22nd April, 1613, it 
was agreed that Mrs. Tarbock, wife of Peter Tarbock, late deceased, should 
pay to the town £12, being arrears due from the late Town Clerk as part of 
the purchase money for his office, but that she should be allowed back for 
the use and on behalf of her children £6. At the same Assembly Mr. Robert 
Brooke was elected Town Clerk and was to pay £50 for his admittance in 
three instalments of £20, £20, and £10 within twelve months, finding sureties 
for the due payment in the meantime. This Town Clerk held office for about 
ten years. 
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TOWN’S CUSTOMS 


Another instance of expulsion from the Council occurs in this year 
when the Jury presented Richard Birde for concealing foreigners’ goods to 
the hindrance of the town’s Custom under colour of his own, when it was 
agreed that he should be excluded from the Common Council of the town 
and his freedom. This was a very common offence and one over which the 
Council had to exercise extreme vigilance. 


REFUSAL TO ACCEPT MAYORALTY 


In October, 1614, William Banester was elected Mayor but refused to 
accept office (he had previously served in 1606-7) and paid his fine of £10 to 
Richard Mellinge “‘ who took the Mayoralty upon himself and did sufficiently 
execute the same.’”’ It is curious to note the custom obtaining at this time 
on this point, viz.: that a person being elected to the office of Mayor and 
refusing to serve, was fined, but his fine was paid to him who took the office 
in his place and not to the Corporate Exchequer. 


CHURCH ETIQUETTE 


On the 7th November, 1614, a curious question was discussed in the 
Assembly with regard to the positions to be occupied by certain Aldermen’s 
wives in the Church. In the elaborate orders previously passed on this 
subject, no provision was made for such a case as that now brought under 
the notice of the Assembly. A controversy had arisen between Mr. Raffe 
Seacome and Mr. Darbie as to which of their respective wives should take 
precedence of the other. Mr. Darbie alleged that his wife was formerly wife 
of Mr. Dixon (deceased), who was an Alderman and had been Mayor (1598) 
antecedent to Mr. Seacome (Mayor in 1602) and that she ought therefore 
to have the place before Mrs. Seacome. The Assembly decided (with 2 
dissentients) in favour of Mrs. Darbie and the order was to stand in force for 
future similar cases. 


CLERK OF WALTON CHURCH 


The Church officials always appear to have had some difficulty in obtain- 
ing payment of their salaries or stipends. In May, 1615, the Minister of 
Walton Church (Lawrence Bridge) appeared before the Assembly and 
demanded allowance for his Clerk’s wages, due, as he alleged unto him as 
Clerk of the Parish Church of Walton, ‘‘ and for that the said Lawrence 
Bridge did for that purpose refer himself to the consideration of the whole 
Assembly and was willing to accept of what they would give him in lieu 
of his yearly wages for the said town. It is thereupon consented unto by 
the said Mr. Mayor and the rest of that Assembly, that in consideration 
the said . . . . [the Clerk] was held to be an honest man and their neigh- 
bour, they would give him yearly so long as he carried himself honestly 
and well in his place the sum of 6s. 8d. to be paid him yearly by the Bailiffs 
of the town for the time being, out of the town box, to be paid yearly every 
Tuesday in Easter week.” 
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All honour to the parson of Walton—he asked nothing for himself, 
but came boldly before the Assembly to demand what was rightly due to his 
Clerk, thus recognizing humble services which may not have been properly 
appreciated beyond his own immediate sphere, but were surely worth the 
small amount proposed to be paid for them. 


DEBTOR’S PLEDGES 


; At the same Assembly a very curious entry appears which gives an 
insight into the duties of the Bailiffs viewed from a standpoint not hitherto 
noticed. It is as follows :— 

“Whereas formrly the Bailiffs of the Towne have sometymes beene 
accustomed to take a token or a pawne (out of their love and kindnes) for redeem- 
inge of p’sons taken in execucon for such detts as against them have been recovred 
by order of the p’ceedings of this Cort & against them extracted whereby the 
Bailifis have beene often tyme damaged and compelled to pay money out of theire 
owne purses & have beene compelled to sue for the same and by the ordinary 
p’ceedings of this Court have beene longe delayed wthout theire moneys by them 
laide forth for a long tyme It is therefore this daie ordered and agreed unto by 
the assent of Mr. Mayor and the whole Assembly aforesaide that if hereafter the 
Baylifis shall happen to take a pawne or token of any man being in execution 
or any other in his behalf, if the same p’ty or p’ties so givinge the Pawne shall 
fayle of the payment of this or that money at the daie hee taketh wth the Bayliffs, 
then it shall bee lawfull for the Bayliffs to enter an accon against the same p’son 
the next Cort day followinge or any other Courte at his pleasure upon his compl’t 
to Mr Mayor for the tyme beinge & that upon due p’ffs of the deliv’ie of the 
pawne as afforesaide to the Bayliffs, and the day of payment broken, it shali bee 
lawfull for Mr. Mayor for the tyme being to give Judgment in the same accon 
for the Bayliffe the first Cort day and soe recov’ie thereupon to be had.” 


BRICKMAKING 


On the same date it was agreed that a certain Bricklayer should have 
free liberty to make Bricks and get clay frorn places to be appointed by the 
proper officers and to serve the free Burgesses for 8s. the thousand and so 
after that rate by the hundred. 


CORPORATE INCOME 


According to the accounts taken on the 25th November, 1616, the 

corporate income for the year amounted to £60. Is. 7d. 
BYE-LAWS 

The following references may be taken as typical of the peculiarities 
of the inhabitants of Liverpool and of the laws by which they were 
governed at this period. 

In February, 1617, an entry occurs whereby it appears “that such 
freemen as neither have household or family within the town, of their own, 
shall be subject to arrest and put in sureties to answer as foreign burgesses.” 

A complaint was at the same time made that one John Williamson, a 
Miller, had stolen a quantity of Malt from-his master, and in the evidence 
given against him it was proved that three married women, who are nemed, 
were receivers of the stolen malt. It was ordered that the said three women 
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should sit in the Stocks at the High Cross upon a Market day and that they 
should find sureties for their good behaviour and not be permitted to brew 
or sell Ale thereafter; one of them together with her husband was to be 
expelled the town. The punishment allotted to the thief is not stated. 


VERBAL ABUSE OF MAYOR 


In April, 1617, an Assembly was held to consider certain “ speeches ” 
uttered by Edward Nicholson, mariner, ‘‘ who had told Mr. Mayor that he 
had done him wrong, yet notwithstanding, upon the entreaty of the Alder- 
men, and upon the submission of the said Nicholson, the said Mr. Mayor was 
contented to remit the punishment of the said Nicholson, for which he was 
thankful to Mr. Mayor and the whole house.” The entry goes on to state, 
in effect, that in order that the present and future Mayors might be had in 
more reverence and esteem of all persons, freemen within the town, it was 
ordered and agreed that if thereafter any person or persons being free 
burgesses of the town should charge the Mayor with injustice and did not 
prove the same before the Council, they should be disfranchised and lose 
their freedom. 


VERBAL ABUSE OF ALDERMEN, &C. 


In the following year a similar complaint was preferred with respect 
to certain speeches made against an Alderman when it was agreed that if any 
inhabitant or free burgess abuse in words or otherwise any Alderman or 
Bailiff or Bailiff’s Peer he or they should pay 2os. (unless he or they directly 
prove the speeches to be true) and further punishment at the Mayor’s 
pleasure. 


WEST DERBY’S CLAIM TO LIVERPOOL COMMONS 


In July, 1617, Sir Richard Molyneux, Bart., who was then Steward 
of the Wapentake of West Derby, laid claim to part of the Common lands 
of Liverpool as forming part of the Commons of West Derby and these claims 
being placed before the Council with an intimation that Sir Richard with 
the Copyholders of West Derby would enter within the liberties of the 
town and Heath belonging thereto and challenge part of the same as belong- 
ing to West Derby, it was agreed that the Mayor and the King’s Bailiff 
should meet Sir Richard and his West Derby men at their first entrance 
within the town’s liberties and there make known to them “ that time out 
of mind the liberties which we claim have belonged to our town and that we 
have evidence to maintain the same which we will show to them that it shall 
concern when occasion shall serve.” 


In connection with the above it was at the same time ordered “ that in 
regard of a denial (refusal) made by Mr. Edmund Rose, Alderman, to the 
said Mayor, to go a message to the Heath to certify some measurers and 
Derby men that then were measuring the same, that if any Alderman 
hereafter do deny to go in the Town’s behalf any reasonable journey, having 
his lawful charges allowed him, as he shall be by the said Mayor appointed, 
that he shall forfeit for every such offence £10 to the town’s use.” 
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FUNERALS 


A curious funeral observance is recorded by an order of the same Court, 
viz.: “That when it pleaseth God to call any neighbour to His mercy, 
that every neighbour dwelling in the street where the party deceased did 
dwell, that of every house one shall go to accompany the corpse to the 
Church, or else pay 6d. to be collected by Mr. Mayor’s appointment.” 


LOITERING IN THE STREETS 


On the 30th October, 1617, the Court agreed that if any person be found 
at the time of divine service upon the Sabbath day standing at the Cross 
or walking in the Streets, or in any Alehouse or Wine Tavern, drinking, the 
party so found to pay 12d. This particular form of annoyance by loitering 
in the Streets on Sundays (for it is assumed the word “ walking ” used above 
really means “loitering ’’) was becoming somewhat pronounced at this 
period, judging from the numerous presentments made at the various 
sittings of the Court in the near future. It will be remembered that orders 
had been passed with the object of enforcing attendance at Church, not only 
of the burgesses themselves but also of strangers sojourning or passing 
through the town and imposing a penalty in case of default, yet the constant 
evasion of these laws shows a degeneracy hardly to be expected in so small 
a community. In consequence the Court determined to take measures 
for the suppression of this evil, together with the equally prevalent vices of 
drunkenness and gambling on the Sabbath day, and a few illustrative pre- 
sentments on this subject will be given a little later on. 


NEW CHARTER 


On the 27th November in this year (1617) the question of obtaining 
a new Charter was revived. It was stated in the Assembly that there had 
been divers sums of money expended for this purpose but with little effect, 
and it was then moved that the Right Worshipful Edward Moore should 
undertake to carry out the business. He apparently was unwilling to do so, 
and would not definitely undertake, yet in the hope that he would finally 
agree, the Assembly ordered a tax of £10 to be levied upon the inhabitants 
within the town only and decreed that all foreign burgesses should further 
pay after the same rate as they mere “ abillited ” for their town bargains, 
and on refusal, to lose the benefits of their freedoms. This of course refers 
to one of the several attempts to obtain this new Charter, the first of which 
is recorded in March, 1566 when it was moved that the Mayor and other 
influential burgesses should see Lord Derby and Sir Richard Molyneux to 
obtain their support to the project, but nothing was accomplished, at that 
time, as the record states that ‘‘ aftr this daye noe moore therein spokyn or 
sayd.” 
‘ In January following (1618) the tax was duly levied and an interesting 
list of the residents or householders and non-residents owning property in 
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the town who were liable to contribute is set out in the Records with the 
amounts of their assessments. A summary of them is as follows :— 


Water Street cine. corre silos 0 10lateusle eter tele geietunienare s6subscribers.. If 14 2 
Dale Street: heiccct chow nabcouehe opsepereteneloustara eye eerie 68 a5 10: IO a0 
The Castle Streetin cic nisi aicial- ene sietdleretele eaten 56 ra ron Uy 
Tiethbarne Streeten crs siects's soto in oreo) re rpenet ai rle 20 vs 3 I 5 
The Chappell Streete 2.1.0.5... ececencceres 32 4 ALATA L5G 
‘The Moore Streeters scr cracre tic ote seteie oie tele) eter 19 os 2° 20 
The Juglets Streete 2.6 occ ccic orien sine ee 34 ‘. fay Pansy bs 
£47 19 2 

Non-residents syne re otepeccstec reesei ree epaiecsrsrere Wf a 22) TIA 
CL OCA Sie ie sh choss vs oie eae Ste FO Mienerd eaten aleee 375 5s £70" 60 


These efforts proved unsuccessful, as it was not until 1626 that the 
important Charter of Charles I. was obtained. 


ROGUES AND BEGGARS 

At an Assembly held on the 2nd March, 1618, it was agreed that the 
Leavelookers should expel all foreign beggars and rogues or bring them 
before the Mayor and punish them in such sort as the Mayor should appoint, 
or else to be displaced at the Mayor’s pleasure. This was a new duty 
imposed upon the Leavelookers, as a reference to their oath, previously 
given, will shew that only concerns connected with the Market came within 
their province. 

REPAIR OF CHURCH WINDOWS 

In April, 1618, John Corker, Glazier, was admitted a freeman under 
curious circumstances, 1.e., “‘ that he shall maintain the Church windows 
with sufficient Glazing, wire and lead, and in recompense thereof he is to 
have his freedom given him gratis, and is to have yearly 6s. 8d. for his wages 
(we had nearly said ‘‘ panes ”) and this to continue during his life. And if 
he make default hereof, being by the Mayor or Churchwarden for the time 
being thereto required, then is he to pay 4os..for his freedom. And the 
window in Mr. Mayor’s Chancel which is now in decay, Corker is to take the 
glass down, and set it up again at his own charges.” 


CURFEW 

In October, 1618, it was ordered that the Sexton should ring Curfew at 8 
in the evening and at 4 in the morning—also that the Wait should play at 
the same times. 

CONCESSIONS TO TRADESMEN 

In 1619 it was ordered that Lawrence Langshawe should remain in the 
town for a time and use his trade of “‘ Pewterer and Plumer” for a reasonable 
time without any fine and afterwards either to come in and be free or else 
depart. Also, Richard Salmon, brickmaker, is allowed to make Brick and 
shall allow and deliver unto the freemen of this town and for the Burgesses 
own use, bricks at the rate of 8s. the thousand, allowing five score and 
twelve bricks to the hundred. 
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COMMON LANDS 


The Corporation had at all times to exercise a watchful vigilance for 
the protection of the Common lands from encroachment and for hindering 
unauthorized persons from digging Marl or getting Turf to the damage of 
the burgesses. For example on the 7th July, 1619, the Assembly was 
informed that divers persons living beyond the boundaries of the town, 
such as Low Hill, Everton, and other places, had digged and gotton up 
turves upon the Heath and Common belonging to the town, whereby the 
Common was very much decayed and the benefit thereby nearly lost to the 
inhabitants, it was therefore ordered that two sufficient men be appointed 
to cut the turves that are now digged and lie upon the Common, and the Moss 
Reeves to make enquiry as to what townsmen had any turves digged upon 
the Common and their turves to be spared. 


PERAMBULATION OF BOUNDARIES 


In September following it was agreed that the whole of the Common 
Council should attend the Mayor upon a day to be appointed to walk the 
ancient boundaries of the town and to set new Ashlars upon the old mere 
stones, as many of the old stones were overgrown with grass and moss, or to 
set new stcnes where required. 


COMMON WAREHOUSE 


The Common Warehouse was quite an important institution in the 
town, and it is a matter of curiosity to note the miscellaneous character 
of its contents. John Winstanley, the Hall Keeper, had lately died, and 
on the 6th April, 1619, an Inventory of the goods under his charge was 
taken before delivering them to his successor. They consisted of the 
following :— 

43 ends of Iron to which the wife of John Winstanley maketh claim. 

48 ends of Iron which are claimed by one Peter Lancaster. 

4 Baggs of Wolle wch are claymed by the wyfe of John Winstanley for wch 
shee saith she paid money for an execucon made for Lawrence Langshaw. 
Foure Barrells Beefe marked with W. 

Two Barrells and one firkin Beefe of Patrick Morgans. 

4 Barrells Beefe of yonge Langtons, servant unto Adam Moore. 

Two Barrells Beefe brought into the Warehouse by Richard Rymer. 

7 dozen of Broken glasse bottells. 

One hoggeshead and three Barrells of Tallowe. 

One pack of Flax. 

Two Barrells of Tallowe of Hugh Williamsons of Chester. 

One Barrell of Beefe. ; 

One quantitie of Hemp, certen Ropes wch are pitched and tarred. 

One Bundell of Rags & one Barrell. 


This list is followed by an Inventory of the furniture belonging to the 


Hall, which is equally curious :— 
Two Beames, one of Iron & an other of wood. 
Several waights of leade, 228ib. 
One Stone wth. an Iron ringe in it, contayninge one hundred waight & one 


pound. ‘ 
Two ould brokene Chambers & one Cupbord table belonging to the halle. 
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BOROUGH COURT 


The sittings of the Mayor’s Court were fixed on the 20th October, 1620, 
by the Assembly, when it was agreed that the Mayor would every day, 
“ God willing, if health and leisure serve, be in the Common Hall to hear 
causes from 9 to rI o’clock in the forenoon and from r to 4 in the afternoon,” 
and such Aldermen and others as could conveniently be at leisure to accom- 
pany him were to do so. 


HIGH SHERIFF AND M.P.’S. 


On the 7th December, 1620, Edward Moore, Esq., the then Mayor, 
was sworn in the Common Hall, High Sheriff of Lancashire, the Oath being 
administered by Sir Richard Molyneux, Junr., Kt., and Gogney Turner, 
Clerk, Parson of Sephton, two of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace; and 
on the 11th, the Mayor (being then also High Sheriff) caused an Assembly 
to be held for the election of two Burgesses as Members of Parliament. 
After several nominations, Thomas May, Esq., Brother of Sir Humphrey 
May, Kt., Chancellor of the Duchy, and William Johnson, Esq., Servant 
to the Rt. Hon. the Lord Chancellor of England, were elected representatives. 


BRISTOL FREEMAN 


In July, 1621, a claim is recorded as preferred by a Bristol Merchant to 
be admitted a freeman of Liverpool and thus be free of the payment of 
Customs there, on the ground that he was born in the City of Bristol and 
that his father was a freeman of that City, but as he had not produced any 
evidence in support of his claim, it was agreed that he should obtain such 
evidence under the City Seal of Bristol and also a true Certificate of the day 
of his being made free in order to obtain free allowance of the town’s Customs 
otherwise he was to pay all arrearages of customs on the goods he had hitherto 
been allowed to take out or bring into the town free. This Certificate and 
sealed evidence was subsequently obtained and thereupon the Merchant 
was admitted a freeman of Liverpool on payment of 46s. 8d. for his ingress. 


CORPORATE FINANCES 


The finances of the town show evident signs of improvement at this time, 
so far as can be gauged by various items of expenditure. Take, for instance, 
the provision made for a ‘“‘ Preacher” and the consequent cost of his support. 
On the 21st January, 1622, the Corporation agreed to engage a Mr. Swift 
to be a Preacher here at a salary of £25 per annum, the Mayor to see the 
payment performed. Whether Mr. Swift took up the position is doubtful, 
for on the 2oth October following another Preacher appears to have been 
engaged, as an obligation was entered into by the Corporation to the effect 
that they would every year during which James Hyatt, B.D., should continue 
Preacher or Lecturer at Liverpool, find and provide a sufficient and con- 
venient house for him to inhabit and pay the rent therefor and also pay him 
the sum of £10 per annum. This was much less than the amount proposed 
to be paid to Mr. Swift, in whose case no house is named. 
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JAMES HYATT, PREACHER Gi 


To assure his continued services Mr. Hyatt on his part promised “ that 
he will continue Preacher and Lecturer at Liverpool so long as the Bishop 
of Chester and John Parker of London, Esquire, or his executors shall not 
enforce the said James Hyatt to leave his being at Liverpool, or else that 
he the said James Hyatt be not preferred unto some parsonage or vicarage 
of his own.” This expenditure on the support of an additional Clergyman 
is much in excess of the sum paid to the Minister of the Church only a few 
years ago, and strikingly evidences, so far as it goes, the increasing prosperity 
of the town. 

In January following (1623) there appears to have been some wish to: 
remove Mr. Hyatt from this ministry, as one may gather from the following 
quaint letter :— 

“After my most hartie comendacons, I purposed upon the receite of yor 
letter, to have made you an answer accordinge to yor desyre, but that at the 
instante I mett wth. a gentleman of yor Cuntrie who desyred me to let Mr. Hyatt 
remayne in the place where he then was ontill his retorne out of the Cuntrie againe,, 
as I then writt both to my lord Bushopp and to Mr. Hyatt, who beinge removed. 
as it seemeth before, unto yor Towne, I referre his continuance there, unto the care 
of my lord Bushopp, who better knowes the necessitie of every place then I, who: 
am a stranger in the Cuntrie. And if he thinketh it fitter for him to remayne wth. 
you, Then in any other place, both in regard-of yor want and his abillitie to doe 
good amongest you, I shall be very well pleased, for my part, who have noe other 
ayme but God’s glory and the good of those who want enstruccon, and have not 
meanes to come by it, to be guided by his Lo’pps advise. And soe I comitte you 
to God’s holy will and protecton. Ever restinge—Yor very assured frend— 
John Parker.” 

ffrom the Cort. at Whythall—the vij January 1622.” 


Mr. Hyatt, however, appears to have remained, for by a further entry 
in December following it was agreed (with one dissentient) that 5os. od. 
should be allowed Mr. Hyatt, the Preacher, “‘ for such reparations as are 
done heretofore and hereafter to be done unto that part of the old Hall 
which he holdeth, And if Mr. Hyatt do leave the town of Liverpool and 
his ministry there, within the time of five years next ensuing, then he to repay 
unto the Town the sum of fifty shillings.” 

A few months later it was further agreed “‘ that Mr. Hyatt shall from 
Xmas last enjoy for and during the term of five years next ensuing, that 
part of the old Hall whereof he is now possessed, and being the inheritance 
of Edward Moore, Esquire, if Mr. Moore and he do so long like and both 
pleased, And the said Mayor and Aldermen do undertake for to discharge 
the rent thereof yearly, being four pounds thirteen shillings and four pence, 
if the said Mr. Hyatt do so long continue his preaching and ministry at 
Liverpool. And the said Mayor &c. do undertake for them and their 
successors that after the expiration of the said term of five years they will . 
pay unto the said Mr. Hyatt yearly the sum of Fourteen pounds for so long 
time as the said Mr. Hyatt shall continue his preaching and ministry at 
Liverpool. To be paid at such times and feasts as the said Mr. Hyatt is to 
be paid {10 yearly during the said 5 years which he is to hold the old Hall.’” 
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The old Hall here mentioned will be recognised as the former residence 
of the Moore family before their removal to Bank Hall, and from which 
Old Hall Street takes its name. 


A similar instance to the above has been given in the previous pages 
where a parson was retained to preach in the town, although the Church 
or Chapel was of course in existence at the same time, and one would think 
the services there would have been sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
people ; indeed, from the purport of several orders of the Court, we have 
quoted, it seemed necessary at times to drive the people to Church com- 
pulsorily, by threats and penalties ; not only the residents of the town, but 
also any strangers “‘ that sojourned within their gates.” In neither of the 
cases cited is there any mention made of a denomination to which the 
‘Preacher ”? belonged, nor is any reason given for obtaining the evidently 
welcome help he vouchsafed to the community, nor are we informed where 
these services were held. 


ST. NICHOLAS’ CLOCK 


With regard to the Church of St. Nicholas, it will be recollected that 
Mr. Thomas Wainwright was appointed Minister of Liverpool in 1598, and 
still occupied that position, as appears by a Memorandum in March, 1623, 
which states that divers motions had been made for having a Clock in the 
Chapel of Liverpool, which at last was, by Mr. Wainwright’s earnest en- 
treaties, concluded to be set up to the great benefit and pleasure of the 
inhabitants ; whereupon Mr. Wainwright undertook during his ministry 
to keep and set the Clock, and if he neglected to do so he was willing that 
the cost of tending and keeping the Clock should be deducted from his 
wages. 


CHURCH SERVICE 


In December following, an alteration in the conduct of the service was 
considered desirable, it being thought that the reading of Common Prayer 
in the middle of the Church would be more convenient than in the Chancel 
where it had formerly been read, and in full view of the congregation, whereas 
in the Chancel it was but in view and hearing of part of the Auditorie only, 
and an order was therefore made that a “ Pue” or “‘ Quere ” (presumably 
a pulpit) should be erected in the same place where the lessons had thereto- 
fore been read, and that the Minister and Clerk should read and say, as well 
divine service and Common Prayer therefrom, as also the lessons and such 
other rites and ceremonies as belonged or appertained to the Church of 
England. 


ALEHOUSE KEEPERS 


In 1618 a list of the keepers of Alehouses “ not bound free ” is given, 
whereby it appears there were in Dale Street 12, Castle Street 5, Water Street 
5, Chapel Street 4, and Juggler Street 6—in all 32. This list only comprises 
those who were “ not bound free,’’ whatever that may mean, and it is possible 
there were many others who did not come within that category and were 
consequently not enumerated. The term “not bound free,” seemingly 
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contradictory, may possibly refer to a license to sell, as an entry in the 
proceedings of a subsequent Court states :— 
“We p’sent all those that sell Ale and Beare wch. are unbound.” 


GRAIN SUPPLY 


No doubt this was a large number of Alehouses for so small a town, 
and the semi-famine conditions prevailing at this time, or shortly afterwards, 
with regard to the supply of grain, induced the authorities in London to issue 
the following requisition on the subject in 1622 :— 

“ After o’r hartie comendacons. The present Rats. of Corne are throughout 
the whole kingdome gen’allie soe heigh, as wee hold it fitt to enter into consy- 
deracon how the poorer sort of his Mat’es subjects (who are lyke to suffer the 
greatest want) might in some sort bee eased & relieved by an abatement of the 
pryces. And upon enquirie of the meanes howe this might bee effected, wee find 
that a greate quantitie of Barlie (wch Grayne being usuallie the cheapest, is in 
tyme of scarsitie the breadcorne of the poore) is unnessessarely consumed by the 
excessive quantitie of strong beare and Ale, spent in Alehouses. To p’vent wch 
inconvenience & abuse we have thought fitt herby to require you forthwth to 
take order for the suppressinge of all such Alehowses as shall not be needfull for 
the ease and conveniency of his Mat’ies people, the same beinge nowe growen 
to soe greate a nomber. And for the most part, places of disorder and entertayn- 
ment of lewde and ill governed p’sons. And lykewise to take a strict course & 
have vigilant care that in such Inns and Alehouses as shall be allowed the strength 
of beere & ale to be there brewed or sould, bee soe moderated and reformed as that 
there may be noe vayne consumpscon of the grayne of the kingdome, whereof 
this yere ther is much scarsitie, to wch end & purpose you are sufficiently 
strengthened by such houlsome lawes as have beene form’ly p’vided in that behalfe, 
wch it is expected you doe duely & effectually put in execucon, and certifie us 
yor endeavours, and p’ceedings therin by the last of ffebruary next ensuinge— 
And soe we bid you very hartily farewell, the last of December 1622. Yor 
loveinge frends”—[Here follows 7 signatures.] 

This letter or request is presumably addressed to the Mayor or Corpora- 
tion, though it is not so stated in the copy before us. It is dated from 


*“ Whyte Hale” (Whitehall). 
CORPORATION STORES 


In 1622 an inventory of the furniture and goods belonging to Liverpool 
and then in the possession of the Bailiffs was taken, which gives a good 
insight into the extent of the Municipal possessions, both as regards warlike 
and peaceable stores. It is as follows :—‘‘1o Pyks—1o Musketts & Io 
payer of Bandeliers, wth 10 Rests—8 Halberts—One sett of Troy weights & 
one payer of brass scales to weigh bread wthall—One Burning Iron wth the 
King’s Seale to marke Bushells wthall—One Iron Clothyard—One Bushell, 
Strickles & Flasket—One Coollr Barrell Water Measure—One Iron shodd 
Wheelebarrowe, & one paveing Rammer.” In 1623 the Assembly agreed 
that John Callowe should look into and keep in good repair all the harness 
belonging to the town, viz. : “‘ 10 Musketts, 10 Pycks, 8 Halberts, 10 Rests & 
to Bandilerowes and one Drumme, wth careful scowreinge and dressinge, 
as need shall require, & not to deliver any part of the same unto any p’son 
to use, wthout the consent of the Mayor & Bailiffs,” &c., and to have 6s. 8d. 
yearly for his pains. 
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CHARITY 


Amongst the poor people of the town there were still poorer people, 
and, as experience at the present day shews, the poor are ever ready and 
willing to help their poorer brethren so far as their scant means will allow, 
so it appears to have been the case in these early days. Numerous instances 
are given of the harbouring of these people who were unable to provide for 
themselves, and to such an extent was this charity carried on, that severe 
repressive measures had from time to time to be adopted for keeping such 
questionable charitable actions within bounds, and the authorities were at 
all times particularly adverse to the admission of “‘ undesirables ” within the 
precincts of the town. As examples of these repressive measures we may 
quote the following two orders :— 

** Wee doe agree that Richard Gaskoyne, John Rannett & his wyfe, John 

Moore & his wyfe & doughter, Rob’te Howrobin & his wyfe shall avoyde the 

Towne.” 

“‘ Wee doe all lykewyse agree that the rest of the lewd p’sons not haveing there 
frends in Towne nor that any man knoweth how they are releeved, togeither wth 
all the rest of the Boyes & wenches newly come shall lykewyse avoyd.”’ 


END OF SECOND BOOK OF RECORDS 


These entries practically close our review of the Second Book of Records. 
Reaching the end of this volume does not imply any special epoch or 
particular period in the town’s history, but it is observable that with the 
commencement of a new volume the recorder of events, turns over a new 
leaf as it were, and evidently lays himself out to give a full and complete 
record of the proceedings of the Council. Aptly enough, the volume com- 
mences with the first meeting for the Municipal year 1624 (18th October), 
and the elections of the various officers are detailed with a minuteness that 
augurs well for the record of other interesting events in a more complete 
form, and with less blanks than the preceding volume displays. 


PRESENTMENTS 


Mr. Richard Rose was elected Mayor on this date, and at the Portmoot 
Court held on the 25th he was presented for keeping his swine unringed, 
thereby proving that this Court was no respecter of persons. At the same 
Court Thomas Brookbancke was presented for giving unreverend speeches 
to the late Mayor, and Hugh Gardner for disclosing the secrets of the Jurors 
at the last Court of Passage, he being one of the Jurors himself. 


FREEDOM 


Many references have and will be made of necessity to the admission of 
freemen, but no suggestion, so far as we have seen, is recorded of one of the 
opposite sex having been admitted as a free burgess until the 28th October, 
1624, when Elizabeth Winstanley, Spinster, was presented for using the 
faculty of a free woman, not being free. Of course, this does not prove that 
women were admitted to the freedom, but merely has reference to the 
exercise of the faculty without being entitled thereto. 
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ORDERS 


On the 29th June following, Ellen Mellinge, Widow, was presented for 
keeping a Cow to the annoyance of her neighbours, “ which is in danger to 
hurt men’s children.” It was also agreed that John Ashlyn “shall have a 
way to his dores of a yard wyde & that any man that comes either to ffaire or 
Markett may stand before his house syde, soe yt they come noe nearer unto 
him than the edge of the gutter.” 


TRANSPORTATION OF TROOPS 


The great religious disturbances which for many years, indeed, through- 
out the entire reign of James I., had kept Ireland in a constant state of tur- 
moil and unrest, and the continual risings and insurrections of the people 
of that unfortunate island, necessitated the frequent passing and repassing 
of troops through Liverpool between England and that distracted region 
for repressive purposes. In February, 1624-5 warning was given from 
Whitehall that levies of Soldiers to the number of 550 were directed to make 
their rendezvous at Liverpool in the following month, to be embarked and 
transported to Carrigfergus, and that Liverpool was therefore called upon 
to provide a sufficient number of ships and quantity of provisions for that 
service at the rate of 2s. 6d. a man for transportation and 2s. 6d. for victuals. 
And in case the said levies should, by contrary winds or other accidents, 
be forced to make stay at the said Port, they were to be victualled at the rate 
of 8d. a man per day during their stay. The “Armes & Apparell” of the 
Soldiers were to be transported separately at reasonable prices to be paid by 
_ the Council of War. . 

CHARTER OF CHARLES I. 


This is the last entry appearing in the reign of King James, he dying on 
the 27th March, 1625, and we now enter upon the Reign of Charles the I., 
who, in his 2nd year granted without fine or fee a very important Charter 
to Liverpool, dated 4th July, 1626, having for its object the correction or 
abolition of certain malpractices which had in the course of time crept into 
the Municipal administration of the town and to settle a firm basis upon 
which the constitution of the local governing body and the election of its 
officers should be established. By this Charter, James Stanley, Lord 
Strange, son and heir of Wm., Earl of Derby, was nominated the first Mayor 
under the new vegime, the Bailiffs (Richard Tarleton and James Sotherne), 
and the Town or Common Clerk (Robert Dobson, of whom we will have some- 
thing to say hereafter) were nominated to fill those respective offices, but 
a Council is not mentioned, the affairs of the Borough being left in the hands 
of the Mayor, Bailiffs and Burgesses. 


With all its important provisions, its definite appointments, its con- 
firmations of pre-existing privileges and the grants of new powers, there is 
nothing so remarkable as the omission of the mention of a Council from this 
Charter, seeing that the town’s affairs had been conducted by such a body 
for many years. Whether this omission was intentional or not cannot be 
stated, but the Assembly took means for remedying the defect at a meeting 
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held on the 18th October, 1627, when it was “‘ ordered by Ralph Seacome, 
Gentleman, Mayor, and the Bailiffs and Burgesses, that these persons 
following shall be a Common Council within this Corporation and shall enact 
and make all such orders and decrees for the good of this town as they shall _ 
think fit,’ &c. Here follows 57 names. 


Among other provisions this Charter empowered the Corporation to 
hold, purchase and alienate lands—to have a Common Seal—to appoint the 
Mayor and two Bailiffs annually, and fill in vacancies in case of death or 
removal—to make bye-laws and enforce them—and ordained that the 
Mayor and Senior Alderman should be Justices of the Peace for Liverpool. 
Some of these functions had been exercised by or with the assent of the 
Assembly for many years, and while the Charter legalised past actions it 
also conferred a right for their continuance. For instance, it authorises 
the use of a Common Seal, but it is obvious that such a Seal must have been 
in use for many years, indeed from Henry IITI.’s time, for the proper conduct 
of public business. Again, the Mayor and two Bailiffs were to be appointed 
annually. The Mayor, the Mayor’s Bailiff, and the Town’s Bailiff were and 
had always been elected on St. Luke’s Day, and so they continued to be 
elected down to the end of 1799, when the distinction between the Mayor’s 
and the Town’s Bailiff ceased, after which date the two Bailiffs were elected 
jointly every year, but were merely referred to as Bailiffs. 


TENANCY OF CORPORATION PROPERTY 


A curious reference is made in June, 1625, to the tenancy of certain 
premises by Dorothie Madden, who was to have during her life “‘ twoe Bayes 
of Byldinge ” standing next to the Street, &c. (what street is not mentioned) 
upon certain conditions. Apparently, she occupied at the time a dwelling- 
house, which she was to “‘ avoyde” within 3 days after Michaelmas, and 
the Court decreed that “ all the ‘syleinge ’ (ceiling) within every part of the 
said house should remain to the house as heir-looms. A similar curiosity 
appears in October following, when the Court confirmed the above order, 
and supplemented the same by stating that they find the ‘“‘ Waine-scott ” 
in the said house belongeth the town. 


UNRULY BURGESSES, &C. 


In October, 1626, the first Court was held under the Mayoralty of Lord 
Stanley, and by the entries appearing in the proceedings the people seem to 
have become more quarrelsome, or their numbers had so increased as to make 
their misdemeanours more noticeable, as we find no less than 4 people 
presented for “ making a tussell”’ on their fellow burgesses, and others for 
trespasses and annoyances committed of various kinds, much of the nature 
shown in previous extracts. 


CORPORATE FINANCE 


During this first quarter of the Century, it will be evident that the 
financial position of the Municipal Exchequer had much improved, from the 
fact that the Council now find themselves in possession of £170. 15s. 2d. 
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(“being the Town’s stock”’), and it was agreed that £150 should be kept 
in a Chest (the Town’s Chest), whereof there should be three keys, one in 
the possession each of the Mayor, the most ancient Alderman, and the town’s 
Bailiff ; the said sum not to be disposed of except by the Common Council 
and the residue, £20. 15s. 2d., in the Bailiff’s hands, to be disposed of as 
anciently had been, and to be accounted for by them. 


EDWARD LAPPAGE—MINISTER 


A turther instance of the town’s satisfactory financial position is shown 
in the liberality with which the Minister of the Church was now remunerated, 
in comparison with the meagre stipend allowed him some years ago, and 
which we have referred to on one or two previous occasions. Edward 
Lappage, who was Minister at this time, was to be paid the clear yearly sum 
of £20 during his life, so long as he continued and exercised his ministry, 
and in addition he was entitled to all Church fees and benefits. In con- 
sideration whereof he promised to continue his Ministry and preaching during 
his lifetime according to the best of his ability and understanding, &c. The 
concluding sentence of this entry perhaps somewhat discounts this liberal 
allowance, when it states that the King’s yearly allowance “to the town 
towards a Minister shall be the next Audit at Warrington clearly paid to 
the said Mr. Lappage to his own use and for ever after to the use of the town.” 

About 12 months after this, we find a further emolument granted to 
Mr. Lappage. The Council in October, 1627, ordered “‘ that the town shall 
lend unto Mr. Lappage a reasonable Milk Cow while he remaineth a preaching 
Minister here, and shall have allowed yearly for her keeping over his £20 
wages the sum of 46s. 8d., &c., and that the said Cow shall be changed at 
the discretion of the 40 (Council) or greater part thereof; and if the said 
Mr. Lappage hereafter publicly murmur or sue for more allowance, then 
this order to be void.” 

VOTING IN COUNCIL 

A regulation was made as to the voting power of the members of the 
Council that in ordinary matters relating to the government or state of the 
town “neither the Mayor or Aldermen nor any other to have any voice 
more than any other of the Common Council, being then present, save that 
at every election of a new Mayor, the Mayor to have four voices, the Bailiffs, 
Bailiffs Pears and the Serjeant to have two voices apiece and the rest of 
the burgesses only one voice apiece.” 


INDEMNITY AGAINST LAW COSTS 


The Bailiffs, in 1627, apparently got themselves into serious trouble 
over a matter, the nature of which is not made quite clear, but we quote the 
record with regard to indemnifying the Mayor against the cost of pro- 
ceedings, as showing a curious procedure, a parallel to which has not been 
met with before, although it became quite usual in after years. At an 
Assembly held in September, 1627 (Edward Moore, Mayor), it was ordered 
“ that if it shall fortune that the said Mayor or other officer of the said Town 
shall be called in question by suit or otherwise for any supposed offence 
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for the committing and detaining in prison the bodies of Thomas Broock- 
bank and John Aslyn for their misdemeanors, that then the whole town 
shall bear the charge and expense as well in fees as other ordinary charges.” 


At the same time it was ordered “ that the Bailiffs of this town have 
acknowledged to have made full execution for Judith Ulster alias Derby 
against Richard Tarleton and that they refuse to make and give her satis- 
faction for the same according to the custom of this town, that the said 
Bailiffs and either of them shall remain prisoners in the Common Hall 
according to the custom of this town until they have satisfied the said Judith 
Ulster alias Derby.” 

The delightful ambiguity and vagueness of many of these entries gives 
us pause, and in numerous cases the absence of the record of events or 
proceedings anterior or ulterior to those we have before us, render a con- 
tinuity of circumstances difficult if not impossible of enunciation, and hence 
we have perforce to leave our readers to exercise their own judgment and 
draw their own conclusions in a large measure from the scraps of information 
we are able to place before them. 

That there was something wrong about these two Bailiffs seems clear 
from the fact that they were both in further trouble in October of the same 
year, when one was presented for “leadeing Corne” upon St. Matthew’s 
Day, and the other for the like offence, and also for “‘ disorderinge himselfe * 
in the night, to the annoyance of his neighbours. 

Mr. Aslyn quietly subsided after this, but Broockbank (who was 
apparently the stronger man of the two, and who had occupied the position 
of Town’s Bailiff, in 1611-12 and Mayor’s Bailiff in 1617-18) took action 
against the Corporation. It is recorded, on the 3rd April, 1629, that he had 
served a Writ of Subpoena upon the Mayor (John Walker) to appear in the 
King’s Bench at Westminster, and it was then agreed that the costs of the 
suit should be borne out of the Common Stock of the town. What became 
of the action is not known. 

In view of the disability under which these two Bailiffs stood, the Mayor 
was authorised to appoint the Jurors for the two next Great Courts, because 
“the Bailiffs stood presented for breach of their oaths in neglect of their 
duty.” 

COMMON COUNCIL 


As already mentioned in connection with the Charter of Charles I., 
the Assembly, on the 18th October, 1627, after the election of Ralph Sea- 
come to the Mayoralty, appointed a Common Council consisting of 56 of the 
Burgesses, who were to enact and make all such orders and decrees for the 
good of the town as they should think fit, and every man should have his free 
voice for himself and no person to have a double voice (two votes). The 
transaction of public business by the whole of the burgesses in Common 
Hall becoming more cumbersome as time went on, and their numbers 
increasing, was doubtless the reason for continuing the limitation of the 
executive in this manner, and this system prevailed, although the numbers 
varied, down to the passing of the Reform Act in 1835. 
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PRESENTMENTS 


At the Quarter Sessions, held in June, 1628, numerous curious present- 
ments were made from which we select a few: Hugh Haughton, for abusing 
the Mayor with “indecent” speeches.—Wm. Ireland, for buying Corn 
before the Market bell was rung.—Philip Norres, for laying Lime stones 
within the full sea mark (High Water Mark) to the endangering of barques 
and boats.—Several people for keeping ‘“ unlawful” persons in their 
houses during divine service.—John Crosse, Esquire, for not keeping his 
street clean.—Richard Greaves for not keeping the street clean against 
the Darke house, &c. 

PEAL OF BELLS 


In the same year (1628) the Council ordered “‘ that all the fines for this 
year shall be collected and paid without sparing or forbearing of any person 
whatsoever to the town for and towards a “‘ ringe of bells,”’ and that for ever 
hereafter the same shall go to the town, and shall be collected by the Bailiffs 
for the time being and the Town’s Customer, and that several precepts or 
warrants shall be made by the Town Clerk for the time being, unto them, 
and that there shall be 12d. for every pound allowed them for gathering the 
same,” &c. 

PRESENTMENTS 


At the Great Court and the Sessions Court held in October a few more 
curious presentments are made, such as :— 


Wm. Rymer for keeping unruly company in his house at unlawful times 
in the night.—Several persons for keeping unlawful company and drinking 
in their houses, and for “‘ tusleinge ” during divine service.—Thomas Baxter, 
of Wavertree, for getting stone in Brownlow Hill.—Hy. Rawlyn for taking 
his horses out of the “ Towne fould,” the gate being locked (how did he do 
it ?).—-Numerous persons for holding drinking orgies in their houses both 
at night and during divine service ;—and Thos. Lurtinge for “ switchinge 
Nicholas Rydinge with a Sticke.”—It was agreed that the Lime stones, 
and stones lying in the mooring place of shipping within the “ Lake ”’ should 
be removed, &c., “for that they are cause of cutting divers cables, and 
putting the barques to full sea, beside very perilous to the King’s Ferry.” 


RIVER MERSEY 


Reference is here made to the ‘‘ Lake,’ a word which has given rise 
to much controversy and speculation, and has caused deep and anxious 
research to be made in order to ascertain whether there existed any real 
grounds for supposing that what is now a river ever took the form of a lake, 
but (Okill informs us) these researches, going back to very early times, even 
to the age of Ptolemy, although bringing to light many curious theories and 
arguments, do not settle the question in a definite manner. By some 
historians it is held that the river Mersey did not always assume the appear- 
ance it does to-day with regard to its communication with the sea, but was 
so narrow at its mouth as to form what might with some reason be styled 
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a lake, while others ‘held that there was at one time no exit from the Lake 
into the sea at all, beyond probably a small outlet for its surplus waters, but 
reference to the earliest historical works, ancient maps, &c., does not give 
support to either of these hypotheses, nor do those documents show any 
alteration of the River Mersey, but evidences are extant conclusively proving 
that hundreds of years before this time the communication with the sea 
was as free and open as it is now, and the tidal waters of the Mersey, though 
at times, such as Spring tides and during storms, were liable to inundate the 
low-lying lands, still, there is nothing to show that the inconvenience or 
damage arising from these causes was attributable to the narrowness of the 
entrance to the River, and consequent confinement of its waters. A 
reference to. Domesday Book and other ancient muniments leads us to infer 
that the mouth of this river and the interior of the estuary were at the 
time of the Conqueror in a considerable degree resembling what they now are. 
In the ancient documents referred to, it is almost invariably termed “ fluvius” 
or “‘ flumen,” but never receives the title of Lake or Pool, except it be in 
reference to the Estuary above the town of Liverpool, at the very establish- 
ment of which town on its banks, the Mersey or Liverpool Haven, as it was 
sometimes called, must be reputed to have communicated by a sufficient 
channel with the sea, and this is supported by the words of King John’s 
Charter in 1207 granting to the infant town of Liverpool the privileges 
enjoyed by other ports on the sea coast. It is therefore pretty conclusive 
that the Mersey has preserved its general outline, excepting so far as the 
alterations and encroachments made by the landowners and the authorities, 
at various indefinite periods, may have interfered with the natural flow of 
the mighty stream, and curtailed it in its dimensions. 


Before closing the subject, we cannot resist quoting the following short 
but interesting extract from a “‘ Memoir of the changes which. have taken 
place to the entrance of the River Mersey,” by J. B. Yates, F.S.A., &c., 
read before the Literary & Philosophical Society of Liverpool, in 1840. ‘‘ In 
March, 1828, when the late Mr. Nimmo was employed in surveying the shore, 
a number of human skeletons was disinterred opposite the Lizza, or Leasowe 
Lighthouse, at a distance of between one and two hundred yards below the 
flow of the tide. Their number, and the regularity and position in which 
they were laid, afforded pretty strong evidence that a Churchyard or a public 
Burial Ground had existed there at some unknown period. A similar 
depository for the dead is discernible among the Sandhills on the Lancashire 
shore at Formby, though now half covered by the drifting sands.” 


Most Liverpool people are aware of the existence of the curious sub- 
merged Forests on these shores, one near Hoylake and the other at Formby, 
but few will have heard of these supposed Cemeteries. 


We gladly embrace the opportunity thus afforded of dealing with the 
subject of the supposed early form or aspect of.a River so closely connected 
with the history of our town and so eminently identified with its progress as 
it is possible no such favourable occasion will again present itself during our 
progress through the Corporation Records, and as the topic is an exceedingly 
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interesting one, knowing as we do the mighty influence that River has had 
in the building up of our City, we make no apology for introducing the fore- 
going few remarks at this point. 


LORD MARYBOROUGH 


Sir Richard Molyneux, who held the lease of the farm of Liverpool in 
1628, was in that year created an Irish Peer by the title of Lord Maryborough. 


BURGESS LIST 


In 1629 a list of the free burgesses is given, from which they appear to 
number 335. 


CHURCH ETIQUETTE 


The formalities to be observed in Church attendance were enforced 
with some rigour upon the members of the Council, a disregard of the 
regulations laid down being considered so serious a breach of etiquette as to 
incur a penalty. In January, 1629, it was stipulated that the Mayor and 
Aldermen should sit together in the Church where the Mayor usually sat, 
upon pain of their fines, and that the Bailiffs and Bailiffs Peers should 
sit together on the long form next to the Mayor’s, and for want of room 
there, a new one should be made at the back of that, for ‘‘ the other sort of 
Bailiffs’ Peers that want room.” The Mayoress and the Aldermen’s Wives 
were to sit in the two upper forms in the middle row of the Church, and the 
Bailiffs’ Wives, and Bailiffs’ Peers’ Wives, should sit together in the form 
next to those two forms; further, the Bailiffs’ Peers were to wear their 
gowns at Church every Sabbath day on pain of their fines. At the next 
meeting, it was ordered that whoever should break the above rules should 
for every offence forfeit and lose 6d., the same to be gathered without 
remittal, as the fines for the town’s use were, and should be given to the poor 
under the direction of the Mayor and Churchwardens. 


The curious picture suggested by the first entry may perhaps be better 
left to the fertile, or versatile, imaginations of our readers than be 
spoiled by an attempted description. Viewed in the light of the present 
day, there seems to be a large fund of humour veiled under the orders of 
the Council in the matter of enforced Church attendance, with the accom- 
panying pomp and civic display customary with a people of 300 years ago. 
The Mayor, Aldermen, Bailiffs, and Bailiffs’ Peers would probably be the 
elite of the town (if such a term can apply to Butchers, Blacksmiths, Cattle- 
men, and such like), and to see them marshalled in Church with all the 
obsequious bumbledom in vogue at the time, the members of the Corporation 
wearing their sombre official robes, and the ladies, in separate pews, no doubt 
gaily bedecked in the quaint, perhaps gaudy, attire of the period, would 
be a sight worth going a long way to see, and one that even the most 
imaginative painter either with pen or brush would fail to depict realistically 
with any degree of accuracy without going dangerously near the borders 
of caricature. 
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CORPORATE FINANCE 


Turning once again to the very important question of Corporate finances, 
and the means adopted for meeting the obligations to which the Council was 
from time to time committed, it may be mentioned that, though it is true there 
were no rates or taxes payable for municipal purposes at this time, the 
frequency with which Leys and Subsidies were imposed for special local 
objects, aswell as on behalf of the Crown, these periodical impositions must 
have been quite as harassing and irritating to the poor inhabitants as a 
regular and fixed payment to meet the town’s expenditure. Thus, in April, 
1629, it was ordered “ that there shall be a ley laid for nine subsidies now 
past, and one subsidy more, which is hereafter presently to be paid, upon the 
whole town, and shall be taxed upon every inhabitant at the discretion of 
the Merchant Praisers; and that the same shall be gathered according to 
the law and ancient custom of this town.” It was also ordered that a Ley 
or tax of £20 should be imposed upon the foreign Burgesses for the repair 
of the Church and other necessaries, and those who did not pay the same 
should have no benefit of their freedom, but should pay their duties and 
customs as strangers, &c. 


PRESENTMENTS 


In July, 1629, John Sotherne (one of the Bailiffs appointed under the 
Charter of Charles I.) was presented at the Sessto Pacio for miscalling the 
Aldermen, contrary to order, &c.,and also forgoing to a foreign Justice to bind 
himself, to the disabling of the authority of the town, the Mayor (Thomas 
Bicksteth) having taken a Commission for the King. To take any action 
or procedure in a Court outside the liberties of the town was contrary to the 
oath of a freeman, and punishable by fine. The seriousness of this offence 
may be estimated by the amount of the fine imposed in September following, 
when, upon his submission and contrition for these offences, he (Mr. Sotherne) 
was ordered to pay for a fine to the town 20s. over and above the {£4 then 
paid, and that no abatement thereof should be allowed. Various other 
persons were presented for offences committed during the time of divine 
service, such as absence from Service ; standing by the “‘ Shooters ” during 
service time ; suffering people to drink in one’s house ;_ keeping loiterers 
in the house with Cards before them; drinking and loitering; having 
company in the house—and such like offences, and the Mayor himself was 
presented for plowing in the town’s lands. 


TOWN FIELD 


The town, or common field was a considerable tract of land lying to the 
North of Tithebarn Street, over which the Corporation had some general 
controlling power, and a Heyward was appointed every St. Luke’s Day to 
supervise the same. It appears to have been generally used for grazing 
purposes by some of the Burgesses, but under what precise conditions it is 
not possible to ascertain, nor is the extent of the land to be definitely deter- 
mined, as the various ancient maps showing its position and boundaries 
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differ materially from each other. The following entry, under date July, 
1629, with regard to this field, while leaving the matter open to speculation 
as to what were the real purposes to which the land could be legitimately 
applied, is worth quoting on account of its quaintness :— 

“Yt is agreed that whosoevr. hath any horse or Cowe or other beast taken, 
tethered or lesowed in any p’te of the towne field, either of the heward or others, 
yt the heward shall take them upp and put them in the pound where the same 
shalbee kept until the Owner have paied xijd. to the town’s use, for ev’y such 
offence, and if the heward doe not make true execuccon thereof then hee shalbee 
displaced and an other appointed by Mr. Maior for the time being and this order 
to endure for ev: And it is also agreed upon yt yf any p’ticular Townes man doe 
bringe any such beaste to the Hayward’s house, then out of thee xijd. shalbee 


allowed him for ev’y such beast iiijd. and the Heyward only to tether his Cowe 
upon the Sea Banck.” 


LECTURES 


The Roman Catholic element was apparently at this time increasing 
in and about Liverpool, so that, in order to counteract that tendency, and to 
instruct the Protestant inhabitants with a view of strengthening their 
allegiance to the Church of England, the Corporation in August, 1629, 
petitioned the Bishop of the Diocese in the following terms :— 

“To the Right Rev’end ffather in God, John, Lord Bis’pp of Chester. 
‘““The humble Petition of the Maior and his brethren of the Corporacon of 

Liv’ poole Sheweth unto yor Lo’pp That whereas it is a M’kett Towne and a Towne 

of greate Resort and many papists Inhabitinge thereabouts. 

“They humbly therefore Intreate yor Lo’pp to graunt them soe much favour 
as to afford them once a month two sermons uppon some weeke day wch they 
shall thinke most fitt and convenient and they will dayly pray for yor Lo’pp.” 


In response to this short Petition, the Bishop sent the following equally 
terse reply :— 

“I am well Content that there bee a lecture inonthly at Liv’poole as is desired, 
to bee preached by such ministers as are Conformeable to the Canons of the Church 
and to be appointed by Mr Turner, Mr. Alden, Mr. Ray and Mr. Broscopp or any 
of them. (signed) Jo Cestr.” 

Arrangements were accordingly made for this purpose, and various 
parties undertook the duties of supplying the Lectures in certain months. 
The Moderators were instructed to take notice “‘ whether any Preacher speak 
or do anything to prejudice the doctrine or discipline of the Church of 
England.” 

BELLMAN 


On the 25th October, 1629, we have the first mention of a Bellman. 
The Portmoot Court on that date passed an order in the following words :— 

“ Item—Wee doe agree to have a Bellman to go about the Towne at Tenn of 
the Clock at night and ffouer in the morning to give warninge to look to there 
fires and Lockeinge there dores, and to acquaint them wth the Wynd and Wether, 
and that hee shall have the Wages ev’y yere that form’ly the Waite hath done. 


This important functionary of old-time days was useful for disseminating 
news when that could not be done by any other means. Although in Liver- 
pool, his bell and voice have long since been silenced, he still flourishes in 
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some English towns, but more as an advertising medium, employed by 
tradesmen, than as a town official. His duties, as defined by the foregoing 
order, may have been of some service to the people of those days, but there 
are not many of us now who would care to be aroused at four o’clock in the 
morning, merely to be told the state of the weather. He does not appear 
to have had anything to do in the daytime, but we know that in later years 
he was very useful as a medium for finding the owners of lost property, 
and by his aid many a stray child has been restored to its parental roof. 


PRESENTMENTS 


At a Sessions Court held in the same month William Bryanson was 
presented for saying “it is ordinary to be Mayor and Bailiffs of this town 
one year and Bankrupts the next year after.” Thomas Pemberton, pre- 
sented for “ turning his Cow loose in the Town Field and eating divers men’s 
Corn.” It was also ordered that the Bailiffs should cause one pair of 
Shooting Butts to be made in the most convenient place, &c. 


At the next Court, held in January following, Hugh Houghton was 

presented for contempt against the Bailiffs and for making a tussle upon 
them, as also for other misdemeanors. Several persons were presented for 
keeping company in their house in divine service time, and one for selling 
drink in time of divine service. ‘‘ All those that sell Ale or Beer or keep 
victualling and are not bound,’ were presented, and Thomas Hey, for 
keeping great store of sheep upon the Town’s Heath or Common. 


The frequent reference to these presentments or charges against the 
erring inhabitants of the town, may savour very much of the ordinary 
Police Court business of the present day, but they are nevertheless very 
enlightening as to the habits of the people of the time, and the peculiarities 
of their transgressions gives a vivid idea of their surroundings. It is in the 
exposure of their evildoings that we can gauge their mode of living, and it 
would be impossible to imagine what constituted the ordinary life of these 
people were it not for the knowledge of the manner in which the laws were 
transgressed, as those who led a quiet or virtuous life, of course, do not come 
under notice. 


BEADLE 


Following the appointment of a Bellman, there occurs the creation of 
another important official, in the person of a Beadle. At a meeting of the 
Council, held on the 7th May, 1630, it was agreed that there should be a 
Beadle for the keeping of foreign beggers and idle persons out of the town. 
He was to receive for his labour until St. Luke’s Day, 13s. 4d., to be gathered 
by a Ley throughout the town. 


It was also agreed that John Aslyn’s boards over his shop windows 
should but hang during the Mayor’s pleasure. Also that all the highways 
into the Town field should be mended, and that Everton men and Kirkdale 


men should help to repair them with their teams, such as use to cart in the 
Town field. 
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CORN 


Under date 7th May, 1630, occurs an order touching the Water Bailiff’s 
perquisites for Corn imported into Liverpool by water which is rather 
peculiar. “It is likewise agreed upon by the said Council that the Water 
Bailiff shall find measures for the measuring of any Corn or Grain that shall 
come into this river to be sold within the town, and shall have of them that 
bring it to be sold two bushells for every 100 bushells and so rateably under 
or over (Cheshire only excepted).” This order appears not to have been 
sufficiently explicit, and a further or explanatory order was passed on the 
13th October, 1636, as follows :— 


““ Whereas, the 7th May, 1630, in the time of the Mayoralty of Robert 
Williamson, gent., deceased, late Mayor of this Corporation, there was an 
Order made concerning the fees and allowances of the Water Bailiff for corn 
coming in by water, and that by the same order it was not fully expressed 
who shall pay and who shall be free ; for the further explanation of the same 
order It is ordered that no freeman whatsoever that shall bring in any 
Corn shall give any allowance to the Water Bailiff unless they require his 
service or labour, which if they do, then to pay as in the former order is 
expressed. And that Cheshire men that bring in Corn grown in Cheshire 
shall be freed, save the town’s toll.” 


VERBAL ABUSE OF MAYOR 


The first notice we have of words of a libellous, evil, or abusive nature 
being used against the Mayor or Bailiffs occurs in 1617, as we have duly noted, 
and since that time many incidents of the same description are recorded 
under various titles, such as, at first, “‘ speeches,” then “‘ base,”’ “* indecent,” 
‘* opprobrious,” and such like, and the practice appears to have become so 
common that in this year (1630), finding that there was no ancient order set 
down for the fining of anyone for abusing the Mayor (the previous penalty 
being disfranchisement and loss of freedom) the Assembly having a case of 
the kind before them, passed an order that the accused should pay a fine 
of £5, and that for ever thereafter whosoever should offend in the like, viz., 
to abuse or disgrace any Mayor by any words or deeds and be thereof lawfully 
convicted should forfeit and be fined £5 for every offence over and above 
such imprisonment as the Mayor should inflict. In a later case, where the 
Mayor resolved to bind the offender to come before the Judge of Assize to 
answer for his contempt, it was agreed that the cost of such proceedings © 
should be borne by the whole town and taken out of the Town Stock. 


POOR-LAW 


The following letter, dated from Whitehall, will illustrate much that has 
already been said with respect to the poor, and its quaintness of diction 
renders it worthy of reproduction. 

‘“‘ After o’r hearty commendacons His Maty in his Princely care and Love 
to the due administracon of Justice, takes notice of many disordrs growen in this 
kingdome through neglect or faint execucon of those lawes yt tend to the Releive- 
inge of Impotent poore people, settinge to worke those that are able, and punishinge 
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such as are idle or vagrant, and stirr upp all others to activenes and diligence 
in their placs. (for what greater motive cann bee) then to see such zeale of Justice 
in a Kinge, hath pleased to expres unto us, what he dislikes, and what hee desires 
to bee done, both for his owne better Informacon and the more due execucon of 
those Lawes, to wch end after mature delib’acon, his Maty with the advise of his 
Privy Councell, hath thought of a way wch will appere unto you by the tenor of a 
Comission and by orders and direccons wch herewth wee send unto you, put into 
bookes in print, that soe the same may bee the better published, executed and 
obeyed, willinge and requireinge you p’sently upon Receipt hereof, to assemble yor 
selves together, and take such course, that what is thereby required may be exactly 
p’formed. And if yor p’ceedings and the course you have taken you are to certify 
us That soe wee may the better discerne the diligence or negligence used in this 
service, whereof his Maty will Require a good accompt att our hands. And soe 
wee bid you hartily farwell: ffrom Whitehall the last of January 1630.” 


TOWN CLERK (DOBSON) 


We have now to record an episode in the official life of Liverpool—the 
“cause of much trouble between the Council and the Town Clerk—forming an 
interesting little story in itself, and one that will ever remain historical in the 
Municipal annals. 


Robert Dobson was first appointed Town Clerk in 1623, paying £70 
in plate for the position, and by the Charter of Charles I. (1626), his con- 
tinuance in that office was ratified and confirmed. Of his abilities we have 
no record, but, as the sequel will show, he undoubtedly succeeded in making 
himself notorious, though it was a notoriety of an exceptionally undesirable 
‘description—such, as we are pleased to say, no Town Clerk since his day 
has ever attempted to acquire. He appears to have been exceedingly con- 
tumacious and self-willed ; a person whose ideas of his own personal worth 
and station far exceeded their proper value. He consequently got to logger- 
heads with the Council, not only by a display of his undesirable and objection- 
able self-insistence and overbearing obstinacy, but also through neglecting 
his ordinary duties, the performance of some of which, it can easily be under- 
‘stood, would by such a man, be considered beneath his dignity. The Town 
‘Clerk seems to have fulfilled his office without recorded complaint up to the 
beginning of the year 1634, but the fact that it was part of his duty to enter 
the Records, and as he was accused of having neglected that duty (none 
being entered between March, 1631, and October, 1633) may explain why no 
mention is made of his delinquencies prior to this date. The smouldering 
fire then burst into flame, fanned by the Town Clerk’s claim to take pre- 
cedence of the Bailiffs at official functions, &c., hence the Assembly in 
January, after searching the ancient Records, found that the Clerk had 
always been elected yearly after the election of the Mayor and Bailiffs, 
and so had his place by ancient usage. They therefore laid it down very 
strictly that the present and all future Bailiffs should have precedence of 
the Town Clerk according to ancient custom, and that the present 
and all future Town Clerks should be ready in his Gown to attend 
the Mayor at Church and Market. Further, it appearing that some 
previous orders made by the Council were wanting and not recorded 
in the Great Book wherein the Records of the Town were written, 
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it was ordered that the Town Clerk should thereafter “ fairly write down in 
the Great Book, before this house break up, not only this order, but every 
other order that shall be made by this house.’ To these proceedings are- 
appended the names of all present, numbering 30, such of them as could not 
sign their names making their mark, viz., Five. 


This order does not appear to have had any permanent beneficial effect 
upon Mr. Town Clerk, as we find in October, 1636, he was presented for not 
entering the Records according to his oath—for taking precedence of the 
Bailiffs contrary to ancient order, and for taking excessive fees also contrary 
to ancient orders, besides being guilty of other misdemeanours. The Town 
Clerk prayed a “‘ Traverse” to these three presentments, and pleaded not 
guilty, whereupon the Court granted leave for the issue to be tried at the 
first Portmoot Court or Quarter Sessions to be held after the ensuing Christ-- 
mas. The case was brought before the Court on the goth. January, 1637, 
when the Jury of twelve returned a verdict of guilty on all three counts. 
But being dissatisfied with that verdict, the Town Clerk moved for leave to- 
appeal on the ground of insufficiency of form of the said presentments, 
which motion was allowed by the Court, so that, even on technical grounds, 
fair play was extended to him. 


The persistent contumacy of the Town Clerk, which was evidently not 
to be easily subdued, raised the ire of the Council to such a pitch that on the 
23rd October following an Assembly was held, when this matter was again 
under consideration, and it was ordered that if the said Dobson, or anyone 
in his name, should commence proceedings in any of the King’s Courts, the 
costs should be borne by the town at large, and he was, at the same time, 
debarred and suspended from the execution of his office, and it was ordered 
that he should attend in the Council Chamber on the 2gth (then) instant, 
and deliver up to the Mayor the Records and other documents in his custody. 


On the 2oth he attended the Council meeting (which was held in camera), 
when after referring to the proceedings of a previous meeting held on the 
27th regarding the “foul misdemeanours and evil carriage of the said 
Dobson, as Town Clerk, &c.,” and also that he not only refused to deliver 
up the Records, &c., but also that he “ evelly, unreverently & unbefittinglie ” 
behaved himself before the Mayor, &c., uttering divers peremptory arrogant 
and unseemly words (he is reported to have said that “‘ whosoever the divell 
was Maior, hee would bee the Clowne’s [lown’s] Clerke,” and to have called 
the Council ‘‘ Bashragges,”’ a word probably coined out of his heated brain 
at the moment, and having for its object an expression of contempt), for 
which causes and divers other unseemly carriages and behaviours, the Mayor, 
&c., demanded sureties for his good behaviour, which he declined to give. 
He was thereupon committed to prison, but, while being taken down out of 
the Council Chamber by one of the Bailiffs, he forcibly broke from his 
custody and made his escape. The Bailiff was ordered to go and find him, 
and bring him again before the Council. This he was fortunately able to do, 
and Dobson was forced to find the necessary sureties, and was bound over to 
attend at the next Portmote Court. On the 2oth February following, the- 
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Court confirmed the previous decision, and ordered that Dobson should for 
ever thereafter be debarred, discharged, excluded and displaced from the 
office of Mayor’s Clerk and Town Clerk, and of all fees,, &c., and further was 
for ever to be excluded from the house and company of the Common Council, 
and held as an unfit member thereof. As he had not delivered up the 
Records, &c., the Court further ordered that he should so deliver them, 
together with the part or piece of the “‘ Seal for Statute Merchants,” by ten 
o’clock on the 2nd March following on pain of £40 fine, to be levied upon his 
Goods by way of distress, or upon his body by way of imprisonment. Suc- 
ceeding Mayors, if they ever admitted Dobson to be Town Clerk of Liverpool, 
were to forfeit £100, and every one who voted for such re-election to forfeit 
£20 apiece. 

The Writs of Certiorari for removing the trial of Dobson’s action against 
the Corporation from the Court at Liverpool to the Assize Court, were duly 
returned, and the case was heard before the Judge at Lancaster, who referred 
the matter to the arbitrament of four gentlemen, who eventually certified 
that they had mediated and reconciled the differences between the Corpora- 
tion and Dobson, and the latter made his submission accordingly on the 
23rd May, 1637. Thus this cantankerous individual received his quietus 
and was effectually got rid of after a heap of trouble extending over a period 
of more than four years. Of his subsequent career nothing is known. 


CHURCH SERVICES 
At an Assembly held in November, 1633, it was, amongst other things, 
ordered that there should be morning and evening prayer as formerly, and 
“that the Clerk should be made Deacon, and have added to his wages 
£3. 6s. 8d. per annum.” 
TAX FOR CHURCH REPAIRS 


In December it was agreed that a ley or tax of 100 marks should be 
assessed upon all freemen, as well townsmen as foreigners and other inhabi- 
tants not free. The foreign burgesses and other inhabitants not free were to 
duly and truly pay all such leys and assessments or else the foreign freemen 
were to have no benefit of their freedom, and the other inhabitants to be 
deeply fined. This tax was to be employed towards the repair of the Church 
or Chapel. 

RETIREMENT OF RECORDER 

The retirement of the Recorder is thus curiously recorded :— 

On the 28th July, 1634, Thomas Molyneux, Esquire, Recorder, “ came 
voluntarily and lovingly and did desire this house to disburden him of that 
charge, and did desire that the house would (in respect of his age) take 
no discourtesy at him: and he heartily desireth that the house would elect 
Hugh Rigby, Esq., to be his successor, and to have the fees due to the 
Recorder. Therefore, it is ordered that the said Mr. Rigby shall be 
henceforth Recorder and receive all such duties and fees as the said Mr. 
Molyneux did, and the said Mr. Molyneux to be disburdened of that place.” 
This entry was signed by the Mayor (John Moore) and 8 others. 
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It is generally stated that Thomas Molyneux succeeded Leonard Chorley 
as Recorder of Liverpool in 1620, but the former’s name certainly appears 
in the town’s records as occupying that position in 1612 and subsequent 
years. Neither the appointment, resignation, nor death of Leonard 
Chorley are given. 


HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE 
A communication from the Government, characteristic of the times, is 
recorded with respect to the general welfare of the Kingdom, which we give 
in full, as follows :— 


“ After our harty commendacons, by his Mats. Writt herewth all sente unto 
you, you shall p’ceive the Importance of the Service and what is the Chardge and 
Truste by his Matie committed unto you therein, wch course as it is grownded and 
Warranted upon p’sidents of flormer Kings and the Lawes of the Realme (his Matie 
in his Royall wisdome haveinge in this Weighty Affaire consulted wth both) Soe 
the consequence and good issue thereof, beinge noe lesse then the Honnors and 
safty both of the Kinge and Kingdome, and the serveinge and clearinge of com- 
merce and Trade to the Inrichinge and beneffitt of the Subjecte in generall, his 
Matie doth expecte and require at yor handes, yor uttermoste dilligence and 
endevors therein, And in p’ticular that for the better and more effectual execucon 
thereof, you forthwth conferr wth those others nominated in his Mats said Writt 
And by mutuall assente appoynte an Indifferente place of Meeteinge, and goe on 
wth the worke according to the Tennor of the Writt. And that in the Assess- 
mente you take care to proceede wth that expedicon Equality and Indifferencie 
as may give Life and Encouragement to the Service.—hereof his Matie and this 
Board expecte a good and speedy accompte from you wherof you may not faile 
And soe wee bid you hartily farewell. From Whitehall the last of October 1634.” 


Though this letter was dated on 31st October, it was not received until 
the 23rd November, showing the difficulty and delay in transmission in 
those days. 

The vague verbiage in which this mandate is couched does not dis- 
close the real object for which this levy was directed to be made and applied, 
but the report submitted to the Assembly on the 2nd February following 
with regard to the difficulties experienced in collecting the requisite money 
supplies the deficiency. The entry states that “‘ Whereas by virtue of his 
Writ for levying of a certain sum of money towards the erecting and fur- 
nishing of a ship of 400 tons for His Majesty’s service, the said Mr. Mayor, 
with the assent of the Aldermen and others of the same town, hath assessed 
and imposed a competent sum of money for that purpose upon several 
inhabitants and others within the precincts aforesaid, and for that purpose 
hath directed several Warrants to the Bailiffs and other officers of the town 
for the levying and collecting the several sums upon the several parties 
assessed upon them,” &c. 

This tax or ship money as it was called was not considered a legal 
imposition, and the objections on the part of the people to its payment were 
so pronounced that several of the parties assessed refused to pay, or to suffer 
distress against them, and some even went so far as to menace the Bailiffs 
with suit if they levied the same. The Council, anticipating trouble in the 
collection of the tax, agreed that the costs of defending any action which 
might be brought against the Mayor or other officer in the execution of the 
necessary warrants should be at the charge of the whole town as well for the 
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fees and charges in suit as other necessary charges in going or riding there- 
abouts. To this the whole house assented, with the exception of John Moore, 
Esq., and Edward Nicholson. 

As a further instance of the difficulty of collecting these taxes, and the 
disinclination of the people to pay them, it may be here stated that in 
October, 1636, a further ley was imposed to raise £45, and it was then 
stipulated that if any foreign burgess refused to pay his share, he should for 
ever thereafter pay his toll and other duties as a foreigner, and his posterity 
to be disabled from the benefit of his freedom. Thus the penalty for non- 
payment was becoming more drastic on each successive occasion. 


BEQUESTS TO THE CHURCH 


In the beginning of 1635 we have a second instance of a bequest to the 
Church. Thomas Moore died and by his Will bequeathed £5 unto the Chapel 
of Liverpool, to be disposed of at the discretion of his mother during her 
life, and after her death at the discretion of the Mayor and Aldermen for the 
time being for the use of the said Chapel. 

In April following, another charitable bequest was made, under the Will 
of Judith Ulster alias Derby, Widow. She bequeathed (amongst other 
things) to the Corporation, the sum of £50, to be disposed of to the following 
uses, viz. :—{25 towards the maintenance of a faithful and diligent Preacher, 
£12. Ios. towards the yearly relief of the Poor, and the residue towards the 
maintenance of the Schoolmaster. 

It will be remembered that this Judith Ulster, who was the wife of Peter 
Ulster, obtained a license in 1610 for making Malt, and apparently her 
business so flourished as to enable her to leave this large sum for the benefit 
of the town where she had probably made it. Her late husband was Mayor 
in 1613. 

TAXES 


In September, 1635, a further Ley of £30 was ordered to be assessed 
and paid according to an Agreement made at Manchester by the High Sheriff 
and the rest of the Commissioners, but the Records are silent both as to the 
nature of that document and the purpose for which the tax was to be im- 
posed ; and although it is stipulated that the amount should be paid on or 
before the 8th October following, there is no evidence to show that the money 
was ever collected. 

The difficulty attending the collection of the tax for “ship money ” 
at the beginning of this year, and of the above ley, would doubtless be the 
cause of the Assembly passing an order on the 23rd October, 1635, to the 
effect that “if any manner of freeman of this town, trading in this town 
for any merchandise whatsoever, shall refuse to pay all such leys and taxa- 
tions as amongst others the burgesses and freemen of this town assessed by 
the Merchant Praisers of this town, shall particularly pay the same upon 
demand of the Bailiffs of this town, or either of them, for the time being, 
upon pain of forfeit for the first offence 4os., for the second offence £5, and 
for the third lose the benefit of his freedom.” That the levying of these 
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taxes was a source of great irritation to the long-suffering tax-payer may be 
gleaned from the fact that at the next Court a man was presented for 
“curseing the Ley-layers,” this probably being the only one who had the 
courage to voice his grievance out of the many who paid in silence. 


PRESENTMENTS 


At the same Court the Mayor (Thomas Bicksteth) was presented for not 
keeping his street clean before his Barn in the Tyth-Barne Street and Wm. 
Barker for giving a “ boxe of the eare”’ to one David, servant to Bailiff 
Rowlinson. Mrs. Williamson, for selling Beer after 3d. the quart, and 
Elizabeth Banester for refusing to sell the Alefounder Ale for a penny the 
quart. 

OUR LADY’S ALTAR 


At this point in the Records appears the copy of a deed dated in 15209, 
whereby Cecilia Halghton, widow, who owned certain Copyhold property 
consisting of 7 messuages, 97 acres of land and 4d. rent of land by the custom 
.of the Manors of West Derby and Wavertree, surrendered the same into the 
hands of the Lord the King (Henry VIII.) to the intent that the same 
should be regranted to the said Cecilia for her life and after her decease to 
Thomas Halghton, her son, under the condition that he should find a fit 
and able Chaplain to celebrate divers offices in the Chapel of the blessed 
Mary & St. Nicholas the Bishop, in Liverpool, at a certain Altar called Our 
Lady’s Altar, from the rents and profits arising from the said property ; 
and if the said Thomas Halghton should make default, so that no fit and 
able Chaplain be found to serve at the aforesaid Altar, for one entire year and 
a day, that then the Sergeant of the Manor of West Derby, John the Prior of 
Birkenhead and the Mayor of Liverpool, should enter into possession of the 
property, and appoint a fit and able Chaplain to the said Altar for ever, &c. 


LEAVELOOKERS 


At a Council held on the 23rd November, 1635, it was ordered that the 
Leavelookers should have a penny for every horse load of fish coming to the 
town as a fee due to them and for fish coming without horse, viz., upon a 
man’s back, a halfpenny, so that the Leavelookers find them Boards to lay 
their fish on, and if they find them not boards, then they should pay but a 
halfpenny for every horse load at such time when they so neglect. 


WATER BAILIFF 


Likewise it was ordered that the Water Bailiff should set up two Stakes 
in the usual holes at the sea side before the Water Street end, and that on 
this side the same “‘ Stoopes ” next the town he should not arrest any person, 
unless such person be in some vessel or boat upon the water on this side 
the stoopes aforesaid. For all persons arrested for an amount above £5 
and duly delivered to the Serjeant to be kept in ward, the Water Bailiff 
was to receive 6d. and the Serjeant 2s., but if the Water Bailiff became the 
Gaoler he should receive 2s. 6d. and the Serjeant nothing. 
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POOL BRIDGE 


It was also ordered that a Bridge, where the Sluices were, should be 
made at the Pool, upon the south side of the town, in some convenient place 
to be thereafter appointed, and that a Quay and Harbour be made there for 
the succour of shipping. The Quay was to be built according to the dis- 
cretion of the Mayor and Aldermen of the town; and four such Mariners as 
they should appoint, together with Mr. Richard Tarleton and Mr. John 
Chauntrell, were to be overseers of laying the foundation thereof. 


LIMESTONES 


The dumping of limestones in the river seems to have been a cause of 
annoyance to the authorities, as well as danger to the shipping, though why 
such a practice obtained there is no evidence to shew. Prohibitive orders 
had from time to time been passed by the Assembly, and on the zgth April, 
1636, it was made an offence subject to a penalty of ros. for every heap of 
stones so “ lightened ”’ south of the Salt-house. 


FALL WELL ‘ 


On the same day it was ordered that the Fall Well should be amended 
at the town’s charge, and that no person should wash either yarn or wool 
there upon pain of 3s. 4d. for every offence. 


TOWN’S SEAL 


A curious use to which the town’s Seal was put is recorded in this year 
by an entry which states that “‘ Thomas Eccleston of this town, Merchant, 
had affixed to a pass (made for Joseph Rose to go to Dover) the town’s Seal 
and paid for it 6s. 8d.” 


ADMISSION OF FREEMEN 

On the 25th July, 1636, Sir Charles Coote, one of His Majesty’s Privy 
Council for Ireland, was admitted a free Burgess “‘and nobly and freely 
upon his admittance promised to Mr. Mayor to give to the town £100 in 
money or money worth to be employed for the good of the town at the 
discretion of the Mayor and Aldermen for ever, part of the yearly profits 
thereof to be bestowed on the poor, and the rest to be towards the main- 
tenance of the Schoolmaster of this town.” Sir Francis Hambleton, son-in- 
law, and Mr. Drury Cowper, kinsman, of Sir Charles Coote were also admitted 
freemen, gratis, probably out of gratitude for Sir Charles’ benevolent gift. 


CHARITABLE BEQUESTS 


The Schoolmaster and the poor alike are fortunate (if one may apply 
such a term) at this time, for in this same year Robert Williamson, who had 
been twice Mayor of Liverpool, died, and by his Will bequeathed to the 
Corporation the sum of £10, the income of one half to be applied towards the 
maintenance of the Schoolmaster and the remainder towards the relief of 
the poor at the discretion of the Corporation. This money was paid and a 
receipt therefor given to the Executrix (Testator’s Widow), the wording of 
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which rather tends to show that the amount expressed to be for the mainte- 
nance of the Schoolmaster really meant that it was for the use of the School. 
This bequest was supplemented a few months later by a voluntary gift on 
the part of Mr. Williamson’s Widow of £5, the increment of which was to be 
for the use of a preaching Minister of the Chapel of Liverpool. 


LAW COSTS 


At a Council Meeting held on the 8th August, .1636, it was stated that 
the Judge of the Admiralty of Lancashire and Cheshire had amerced, fined, 
attached and imprisoned some free burgesses of the town for supposed 
misdemeanours contrary to the Laws and Statutes of the realm and customs 
of the town, and it was ordered that if any action, information, bill, plaint, 
or any other vexation be brought or commenced against any Mayor, Alder- 
man or Bailiff, or any other officer or free burgess, the charge should be 
borne by the town. Likewise, that if any of the King’s Farmers of the 
“Greene Waxe” for the County Palatine of Lancaster commence any suit, 
information, bill or plaint against any of the aforesaid persons for any 
“Waife, Stray, Deodand, Felon’s goodes,”’ or otherwise for any forfeiture 
falling within this town, that the charge should be borne and defrayed as 
aforesaid. 

Liverpool was at this time governed by a properly constituted Corpora- 
tion, and its affairs were regulated by a duly elected Council according to 
the system then in vogue, but the members of that Council seem to have 
taken especial care to protect themselves, financially, against any action 
taken by outsiders, by fixing the costs on the town at large. It will have 
been noticed that resolutions to this effect have recurred with some frequency 
of late, and it may be taken as strong presumptive evidence of the flourishing 
state of the town’s finances as compared with the conditions existing only a 
few years back. 

A study of the Records of the Council’s proceedings at this period 
while not revealing much real good done to the inhabitants, clearly shows 
that tendency inseparable from all Councils for levying taxes upon the 
burgesses for various objects which may have been considered necessary 
for the well-being of the townspeople as a body, but which nevertheless 
pressed extremely hard upon the unfortunate struggling burgesses who 
had to meet the demands made upon them individually. There being no 
regular rates laid for ordinary Municipal purposes, the Corporation were, 
of course, entirely dependent upon the town dues and customs, the fines 
inflicted by the Courts, the tolls from the Markets, Fairs, &c., for the upkeep 
of the various Municipal establishments. It is possible some work may have 
been carried out and paid for out of these funds, for the benefit of the people, 
which only a duly constituted governing body could authorise, but in the 
absence of any record to that effect, and when we read of people being 
fined for not keeping the streets clean, for allowing carts to stand in the 
streets, and for numerous other trivial offences against the bye-laws, we are 
perhaps involuntarily, mayhap doubtingly, led to the conclusion that the 
Council or Court, in framing these laws, oppressed and hampered the people 
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in their businesses rather than aided them by formulating provisions to meet 
the requirements and needs of an increasing population. The difficulty of 
correctly gauging the intentions and ideas of public bodies, or the reasons 
actuating them in their decisions, by means of their proceedings (which 
are as a rule, perhaps advisedly, indifferently recorded) is forcibly demon- 
strated by the records under notice. 

It is not, however, within our province to discuss the merits or demerits 
of Councils generally, or to criticise the mode of recording their proceedings, 
and we will therefore proceed with the task of showing what appears on the 
surface. 

RING-OF-BELLS 


Bell-ringing, as we know, is a very old institution, dating apparently in 
Liverpool back to the year 1628, when, as already stated, all the fines of that 
year (a considerable part of the income of the Corporation) were devoted to 
the purpose of providing a Ring-of-Bells. These Bells were duly obtained, 
but only served their purpose for a few years. Liverpool seems to have been 
unfortunate in its selection of a Bellfounder to supply this village require- 
ment, for in October, 1636, it is stated that ‘‘ Whereas heretofore as ap- 
peareth by ancient records there hath been a Ring-of-Bells within this 
town, and some of them have been taken down, and otherwise converted, 
and also there hath been within the past 7 years three other Bells intended 
to be suitable to the satd Bell, but by negligence of one Robert Ouldfield, 
a Bellfounder, who cast or made the said three Bells of such base metal that 
they were altogether “‘ disonante ” or “ disagreeinge ”’ to the said first Bell, 
and altogether “ dislikeinge”? to the whole Corporation—The Council 
agreed and concluded with one Thomas Hankock, of Walsall, Bell-founder, 
to alter and change the said Bells for four other more consonant and tuneable, 
&c. This was carried out by way of exchange, the old for the new, the 
difference in value being paid for at so much per pound weight. The weights 
of the new Bells are given as the first Bell 5cwts. rqr. 2olbs., the second 
6cwts. oqr. 14lbs., the third 8cwts., and the fourth gcwts. 3qrs. olb., being a 
total of 3,282 lbs. The old bells weighed 3,051 Ibs. The number of Bells 
provided for by the Resolution of 1,628 is not stated, but whatever that 
number may have been it seems probable that when some of them had been 
“taken down and otherwise converted ” only one remained, and hence the 
allusion to the new Bells being “disonante,” to the first Bell, that is to say, 
to the remaining Bell of the first lot, and that three other Bells intended to be 
suitable to the said Bell (the remaining Bell) implies that the first lot of Bells 
also numbered four. Neither in the entry of 1628, nor in the above entry of 
1636, is the position of these Bells given, but it may be assumed that they 
were in St. Nicholas’ Church, as that would be the only building at this 
time capable of housing them. 


ARMING THE BURGESSES 
Although the Civil War was yet some little distance off, turbulent times 


were evidently anticipated, as may be judged from a few orders promulgated 
in January, 1637, which compelled every Alderman to have in his house and 
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keep in readiness one good and sufficient Musket and Pike on pain of 2os. ; 
every past, present, or future Bailiff was to keep in his house of his own 
proper goods one Musket, Halbert, and Head-piece, under a like penalty, 
and all free Burgesses were to furnish themselves with a Halbert and head- 
piece under a similar penalty, and such other punishment as the Mayor 
should inflict. The Bailiffs were also to provide and have in readiness one 
dozen leather buckets for the use of the town on pain of 40s., and cause new 
Shooting-butts to be made in the customary place on pain of 5s. a piece. 
In April following every freeman was ordered to provide a Bow and arrows 
before the rst August next, and John Baynes was at the same time presented 
for ringing the Common Bell, whereby a great Rout was made, contrary to 
the King’s Peace, &c., amerced in 4os. 


SALE OF IMPORTED GOODS 


In February, 1637, an important matter was brought before the Council 
by petition of the Burgesses and Freemen, who complained that goods were 
brought by Sea, and landed in the town, to be sold, and, by a combination 
between the Merchant owners of the goods and other foreigners who came 
to buy the same, such goods were sold to the said foreigners before the 
burgesses or freemen had any notice thereof, whereby the apprentices, 
servants, and families of the burgesses who would be employed in the working 
and profit of the said commodities were destitute of employment, and the 
Burgesses were consequently unable to maintain their trade, which was 
likely to tend in a short time to the overthrow of the town, unless redress 
could be had. The Council, considering that they had, time out of mind of 
man, and by virtue of their Charters, &c., made bye-laws in such cases, 
ordered and agreed that notice of all goods brought by sea should, before they 
were sold in the town or carried forth, be given to the Mayor, and such goods 
should not be dealt with without his consent, unless they remained in the 
town for eight days at least, after which time the freemen who wished to buy 
_ should have first view thereof before any foreigner. Contravention of this 
order entailed a penalty of £10. 


VERBAL ABUSE OF MAYOR 


Instances have been given of the fining of laymen for using objectionable 
words to or against those holding official positions, but it now appears that 
the Clergy were not immune from the same class of offence. On the 3oth 
April, 1637, William Lewis, Vicar of Childwall, and a freeman of the town, 
was presented for uttering, publishing, and speaking divers scandalous 
words against Mr. Dwarrihouse, the then Mayor, calling him a base fellow, 
with divers other opprobious terms, and that he (the Mayor) and Bailiff 
Massom would never leave off their perjuries and “surgeries,” &c. He was 
amerced in the usual fine of £5. 


CORPORATION LOANS 


The Council did not shine as financiers, as will appear from the following : 
A short time ago various bequests were made for the benefit of the School- 
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house and the poor, and other good causes, and, apparently, these moneys, 
together with part of the Town’s Stock, were lent out at interest by way of 
investment, but a discussion in the Council on the 27th May, 1637, revealed 
the fact that in these transactions little or no security at all, had been taken, 
and so, by reason thereof, not only was the interest unpaid, and the uses for 
which the money had been lent unsatisfied, but it was also found that 
the principal was in danger of being lost, to the utter overthrow of the 
School, and the great loss, hindrance, and prejudice of the poor people. 
It was therefore ordered that all who had any part of the moneys should 
forthwith pay the whole interest due, and give sufficient security for the 
capital and future interest, otherwise to be sued therefor, means being at the 
same time very properly adopted for avoiding a recurrence of this state of 
things, thus locking the stable door after the steed had gone. 


REPAIR OF BRIDGES 


The poor struggling people of our town, hard pressed as they were at 
times to meet their own liabilities, were also called upon to contribute towards 
the maintenance of Bridges and other things altogether outside of and away 
from their boundaries, and we find an attempt made by their West 
Derby neighbours to levy an assessment upon the Corporation towards 
making ‘‘ Copps ” in Walton-in-le-Dale, in the County of Lancaster, which 
the Council refused to pay, and now “ eftsoons,” in May, 1637, a demand 
was made by the High Constable of West Derby for payment, but the 
Council, relying upon the Charter granted by Henry III., freeing them from 
** Pontage,” and all charges for repairs outside the liberties of the town, 
and considering that they were already overcharged with repairs of Bridges 
and Highways within the liberties of the town, to which none others con- 
tributed, they resolved to withstand the payment of the said assessment 
or any other such assessment, the defence of any action to recover or enforce 
payment which might be brought to be paid for by the town. Like many 
similar cases, the grounds of objection are clearly stated, but we are left 
entirely in the dark as to the ultimate result. 


APPOINTMENT OF TOWN CLERK 


The appointment of a new Town Clerk in succession to Robert Dobson 
now engages the attention of the Council, and on the recommendation of 
Sir George Vernon, one of the Justices of Common Pleas at Westminster 
and Chief Justice of Assize at Lancaster, Richard Welles was out of divers 
candidates chosen and duly installed, in June, 1637, without payment of 
any consideration or ingression. As we have already stated, the practice 
of selling the office in consideration of the presentation of plate died out with 
the last appointment (Dobson’s), the Council having evidently profited by 
that experience, but in lieu thereof, the exaction of a yearly sum of £6. 13s. 4d. 
(as was done in this case), payable to the Churchwardens towards the repair 
of the Chapel of Liverpool, the Schoolhouse, and “ other pious and charitable 
uses,” seems a very doubtful mode of abolishing one evil, since it establishes 
another, which, as in the event of a long period of service, might easily prove 
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to be the greater of the two. This Town Clerk did not hold office very 
long, for in 1641 he resigned, and John Winstanley was appointed in his 
place. No mention, of course, is made of the Town Clerk’s Salary, because 
none was paid, the emoluments attaching to the office were derived solely 
from the fees of the Courts and work done for the Corporation. This 
practice has, of course, long since been abolished with regard to all public 
appointments, but it obtained for very many years after the period of 
which we write, and at the Municipal Enquiry held in 1833 it was stated 
that the value of the post of Town Clerk in the years immediately pre- 
ceding that enquiry (including at that time a salary of £500 a year) 
was between £4,000 and £5,000 per annum. 


. DUCKING STOOL 


In July, 1637, it was ordered that a “ Cook Stool’ should be made, 
and the Shooting Butts repaired. 

This ancient instrument of torture, better known as a Ducking Stool 
for Scolds (the origin of which is lost in antiquity) was first mentioned in 
our records in 1578 when it was ordered to be repaired. We are not 
informed where it was placed, or what form it assumed, but no doubt 
the practice adopted in other equally or more ancient villages would be 
followed in this particular. The new Stool was duly erected, and lasted 
for about twenty years, when, in November, 1657, the Grand Jury ordered 
that a new Cook Stool be made and erected at the Watering Pool at the 
lower end of Mr. Crosse’s Fields. These instructions were not carried out 
immediately, but had to be twice repeated in little more than twelve 
months, the last of the orders, passed in January, 1659, imposing a penalty 
of 20s., to be paid by the Bailiffs, if the work was not done before the last 
day of February then next. This Ducking Stool was erected at the Watering 
Pool known as the ‘“‘ Flasshes,” situate about the north end of the present 
Hatton Garden, and existed until about 1796. Further reference to it will 
be made later on. 


APPOINTMENT OF SCHOOLMASTER 


Following the appointment of Town Clerk, we have the appointment of 
Richard Washington, in January, 1638, as Master of the Free School. His 
tenure of office was to be during good behaviour, and subject to one month’s 
notice. He was to “ refuse all other pretended trades but such as he now 
useth,” and to receive for his yearly wages so much as was allowed by the 
King, with other legacies due to the said place, and what those sums should 
want of fro, to be made out by the Town’s Stock, and was to be paid 
quarterly, by equal portions of 50s. The appointment of a Schoolmaster 
in these days was by no means a small matter. The School, like the Church, 
engrossed a large amount of the civic body’s attention, and unimportant as 
such appointments may seem to us now, the selection of a suitable School- 
master at this time had a great bearing upon the future welfare of the people, 
and would undoubtedly have a beneficial influence on the future generations 
in raising their status by means of education. 
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FAIRS 


The Fairs held in the town were of great consequence as a fruitful source 
of profit, both to the Corporation and the people, so much so that in order to 
prevent interference with business, arrests were suspended during “ Fare ”” 
time, special protection being extended to those attending these functions. 
The following Proclamation, issued by the Mayor in 1638, will serve to 
show the importance with which these events were regarded :— 

“Thomas Eccleston, gen. Maior of the Kinges Maties Burrough & Porte 

Towne of Liv’poole and his Matie’s Leivetente wthin the same towne, and lib’ties 

thereof Giveth open monicon & notice, that all & ev’y p’son & p’sons that have any- 

thing to doe att this fayre may have quiett and free Egresse & Regresse in and 
from the same dureing the accustomed tyme wthout any areaste or other molesta- 
con by reason of any p’cesse or warrante issueing out of the said Maior’s Corte 
dureing that tyme. And further the said Mr. Maior strictly Chardgeth and 
comandeth in the King’s Maties name all mannr. of p’sons heere assembled or to 
bee assembled, that they & ev’y of them keepe his Maties peace & quietly & 
honestly as good subjects ought to Carrie & demeane themselves as they & ev’y 
of them will avoyde such paynes & punishmts. as by the lawe may justly be in- 
flicted uppon them for such their demerritts & evill Carriadge. And furthermore 

_ they said Mr. Maior willeth & Requireth all manner of p’sons that shall find them- 
selves agreived by Reason of any wronge or offence done unto them, That they 
forthwth Repaire to the said Maior, who will Remedily heare their greevances and 
administer such speedy and due Redresse therein as shalbe according to law & 
justice.—God save the Kinge,”— 


The site where these Fairs were held was in front of the Town Hall, 
extending some distance southward along Castle Street and eastward along 
Dale Street, about as far as Stanley Street, the limits of these privileged 
precincts of the Fair of Liverpool being marked by two flat circular boulder 
stones, set in the carriage pavement, one in Castle Street, about 50 or 60 
yards south of the Town Hall, the other in Dale Street, near the point before 
mentioned. The former exists at the present moment, but its presence 
being known but to a few, it is passed and repassed by thousands of people 
daily unrecognised. It is situate between the second Tramway Standard 
from the Town Hall and the footpath on the west side of the street, but 
instead of being left in its original state, ¢.e., with a smooth surface, by some 
unaccountable vandalism it has been chipped, so as to give it an appearance 
similar to the surrounding stones or setts. The Dale Street one was, some 
years ago, either through ignorance of its antiquarian value or interest, or 
by inadvertence, removed and lost, on the repaving of the street, consequent 
upon the laying of the tramway lines. How one stone should disappear 
and the other remain is inexplicable, seeing that both streets have been 
repaved for tramway purposes. Further, the outward and visible sign of 
protection from arrest (for debt), an immunity which held good for ten days ~ 
before and after the Fair for all persons coming thereto on lawful business, 
was a huge hand displayed in front of the Town Hall on these occasions, 
a practice which was continued down to 1835. If this hand could be dis- 
covered at the present day, it would be a relict of antiquity, and of great 
curiosity, but, alas! like all Liverpool’s ancient trophies, it has disappeared, 
and can only be referred to as a “‘ vanished hand.” 
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CORPORATION TENANTS 


In this year, a Rent Roll is given of the Butchers’ Stalls, numbering 18, 
for 16 of which was paid 2s. each, and two at 3s., and many more stalls were 
not entered, the entry informs us. The Pedlars’ Stalls numbered 7 at 2s., 
one at 3s., and one at 5s. per annum. There is also a list of tenants renting 
the Town lands—1z8 in all, the rents varying from 23s. 8d. to 12d., and 2d. 
for a house in the Churchyard. 


DISPUTE WITH LORD MOLYNEUX 


At this time, one of the numerous annoying disputes with Lord Molyneux 
was in progress, and, of course, entailed considerable trouble and expense on 
the Corporation in defending their rights. As mentioned in our introduction, 
Lord Molyneux had acquired the Lordship of Liverpool by purchase from 
the Londoners, to whom Charles I. had sold it, with other Manors, the 
transfer, to Lord Molyneux being dated in 1635. What the dispute was 
really about at this particular time is not disclosed by the entries in the 
town’s books, except in a general way, but that the occasion was considered 
a very important one to the town may be gathered from the Resolution 
passed on the 21st May, 1638, to the following effect :—‘‘ At an Assembly 
this day, held in the Town Hall, before the Mayor, &c., at which time it was 
declared how far the Mayor and others trusted for the town’s business (at 
London upon the suit commenced against the town by Lord Molyneux in 
the Court of Wards) had proceeded therein in the last Easter Term, and 
further it was then declared. how that besides the proceedings in the said 
suit the Mayor, &c., had preferred a Petition to the King, wherein the town’s 
grievances were at large laid open to His Majesty, as also the claims of Lord 
Molyneux by virtue of a late Grant made by the Londoners to the said 
Lord, and what was desired by the town in the same Petition, whereunto the 
King made a most gracious answer, referring the same to the examination 
of the Lord Treasurer and Chancellor of the Exchequer, and further, as 
appeareth by the said Petition and reference, which were then openly and 
distinctly read to the Assembly by the Mayor. Now, forasmuch as great 
sums of money will be required from [by] them who go on the town’s behalf 
to expedite this business at London, if it shall please His Majesty to grant 
over the said town and the emoluments thereof to the Mayor, Bailiffs, and 
Burgesses of Liverpool for ever in fee farm as is desired by the said Petition. 
Therefore this whole Assembly jointly agree and promise to the said Mayor, 
&c., to pay and discharge their reasonable proportions of the costs in con- 
junction with other free burgesses of the town,” &c. This important entry 
was signed by the Mayor (Thomas Eccleston) and 3r members of the 
Assembly. It will be remembered that Lord Molyneux prior to the purchase 
by him of the reversion in the Lordship from the Londoners, held the lease 
of the town under the Crown, but having now become the owner of both 
interests, he utilised that circumstance as a pretext for trying to wrest from 
his enemies, the burgesses, what few rights they. possessed, and hence this 
action. The suit was never. brought to a conclusion, but ended in a com- 
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promise or “ accommodation,” as many of these vexatious actions did, 
whereby the Corporation agreed to pay £20 per annum until a settlement 
of the impost could be arrived at. Some twenty years afterwards, the pay- 
ment of this quit rent was the subject of further disputes, as we shall see 
hereafter. Heavy expenses were, however, incurred by the Corporation 
in their defence, and to meet this outlay various sums of money were 
voluntarily lent by prominent burgesses, to be repaid in three months. 
There were 20 subscribers, viz., four at £20 each, fourteen at £5 each, one at 
f10, and one at £2—Total, £162. The moneys were duly repaid in the 
following August. 
DETENTION OF SHIPS 


In 1639 an order, dated 6th April, was received from Lord Strange, 
Vice-Admiral of the Counties Palatine of Lancashire and Cheshire, to arrest 
and stay all Scotch shipping and vessels arriving at Liverpool, in the King’s 
name, and detain them until further orders. No reason is assigned for this 
order, but when we know that at this particular period the country was much 
exorcised with the troubles caused by the Scottish nation through their 
endeavours to obtain a firm footing in England, as well as by the religious 
foibles of the ‘‘ Covenantors,’”’ and other distracting elements known to 
readers of history, that reason is not far to seek. 


The order was duly carried out, with the result that within two days 
six small vessels were arrested, and a return, giving all particulars relating 
to them, was furnished to the Vice-Admiral. He was further informed that 
the masters and owners, though Scotchmen, were His Majesty’s subjects 
in Ireland, and traded for the most part there, and on that ground and 
subject to their taking the Oath of Allegiance, they were, by order of the 
King, through Lord Strange, set at liberty, the order being dated 2oth April. 


ATTORNEYS’ FEES 


In November, 1640, appears a curious entry with reference to the pay- 
ment or remuneration of Solicitors for professional services. The Council, 
who apparently had full control of these matters, ordered that the Attorneys 
of the Court of Common Pleas should attend the Mayor as other officers of 
the town were accustomed to do, and that they should for such service have 
an increase of their Attorney fees as well from the Plaintiff as the Defendant, 
to wit, for every Action or Plaint amounting to £5 or upwards, the sum of 
12d., where before they had but 8d., and in case they neglected their atten- 
dance, they should lose their places of Attorney of the said Court, and the 
Mayor could then choose other persons in their place at his pleasure. 


Judging from figures, remuneration for professional services, like the 
amount of fees in actions, does not appear exorbitant, for example, 
at the same Assembly it was ordered that all foreigners, not being residents, 
commencing any actions (except actions of slander) should pay to the 
Serjeant for the “arrest” the sum of 2s. 6d., the defendant being clear 
until the case came to trial; if the defendant lost the case, the amount paid 
should be allowed the plaintiff in his Bill of Costs. 
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PRESENTMENTS 


At this time, the burgesses appear to have been of a particularly quarrel- 
some turn of mind, judging from the presentments made at the Portmoot 
Court on the 26th October, 1640. For instance, William Hughson 
was amerced in £5 for abusing Mr. William Ireland (the Mayor) and calling 
him ‘ Madd Ireland,’’—also for four “ tusles,” for striking, swearing and 
being drunk, and was fined in various sums. James Mainwaring was pre- 
sented for abusing a late Bailiff and calling him a “‘ Cunneskine Knave,”’ 
and saying “he cared for never a Knave in the town that wore ‘ Cune 
Skinnes.’” In the following July, Margerie Barker, a Widow, for abusing 
Mr. John Walker (Alderman) and calling him “ ould dogge.” 20s. Thomas 
Tarleton for calling Mr. Bailiff Chambers “‘ Eavesdropper,” ros. Later on 
Richard Durham, for abusing the Mayor in opprobrious speeches, £5. William 
Saier, for saying that he and other three could beat the Mayor and all his 
fraternity, with some other opprobrious words against the town, 20s. John 
Coppull and Thomas Moore, for abusing the Bailiff and the Watch in the 
night, Ios. each. John Quarke, for abusing Mr. Bailiff Chambers and 
calling him ‘* Knave,”’ ros. William Daintie for abusing Bailiff Higginson 
in words, tos. Thomas Fairclough, for abusing John Kenadie in calling him 
““ Traytor and Rebell.”” Nicholas Ryding, for abusing the same party, and 
calling him ‘‘ Scotch Traytor and Rogue,” and for a tusle upon him, 3s. 4d. 
Henry Haskaine, for escaping from the custody of the Bailiff, £5; and for 
giving threatening words to the said Bailiff, viz., “‘ to knock out his Braines,”’ 
tos. John Banks, for abusing Alderman Raph Seacome, and giving him the 
“lye,” 20s., &c., &c. It will be noticed that to abuse the Mayor cost the 
sum of £5, while a little playful indulgence in the same direction with regard 
to an Alderman only involved a penalty of 2os., and a Bailiff ros. 

The collection of the fines inflicted by the Courts entailed considerable 
trouble on the part of the Bailiffs, and in order to assist them in the per- 
formance of that duty, the Assembly passed an order on the 26th April, 
1642, ‘‘ that if any delinquent refuse to pay such fine as is or may be assessed 
upon him for his offence and misdemeanour, then the Bailiffs may commit 
such person to prison till he discharge the same; and if the offender 
be a foreigner then the Bailiffs are only to levy such fines by way of distress 
of the foreigner’s goods.” 


SALT DUTY 


Salt had always been a large factor in the commercial life of Liverpool, 
and from that commodity a considerable amount was derivable in the way 
of town dues. In October, 1641, the duty payable upon Salt was settled by 
the Council by the following resolution :— 

“ That all Salt wch shall at anie tyme here after be brought to this Towne 
either by Barrells, horseloads, or otherwise shall pay aftr ye rate of one penny 
for ev’ie Barrell or horseloade of Whyte Salt and a halfe penny for ev’ie Barrell 


or horse. loade of Blacke Salte excepting only such Salt as shalbe brought hither 
upon the Market days there to be sold in open market by forrenrs.”” 
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ADMISSIONS TO FREEDOM 


Admissions to the freedom of the town were, as a general rule, granted 
by the Assembly, but apparently, in some cases, by the Mayor or Magistrate. 
In order to limit the power of the Mayor in this direction, the Council, on the 
12th July, 1641, unanimously agreed that from thenceforth no person 
whatsoever exercising any trade or mystery of buying or selling (except 
Earls, Lords, Knights or Gentlemen) should be admitted and sworn free 
burgesses unless with the consent of the Common Council, and be sworn 
before them; and any Mayor or Magistrate acting contrary to that order 
to forfeit to the Corporation f{10, but it should be lawful for the Mayor to 
admit apprentices, or the sons of freemen being free born without the consent 
of that house, as formerly they had done. The Council also decreed that 
the fines for admission should be assessed by them and by no other person 
or persons whatsoever. 


In view of what will hereafter appear on the subject of freedoms, it is 
at this point interesting to note what is foreshadowed in the course adopted 
by the Council under the above arrangement. Except in very special cases, 
there were four classes of freedoms. First, those entitled to it by right of 
birth ; secondly, by serving an apprenticeship of seven years toa freeman ; 
thirdly, those who purchased the right by payment of an ingression or fine ; 
and, fourthly, those who were admitted gratis by way of compliment. In 
this latter class we have, in the above reference to Earls, &c., the nucleus, so 
to speak, of what was later on known as “‘ Honorary Freemen ”—an honour 
at first conferred upon those only who, although they were entitled to all 
the benefits of the freedom, were not expected or supposed to exercise those 
rights for commercial purposes, and eventually that distinctive honour 
carried with it no rights whatever, as is the case at the present day. It will 
be seen hereafter that owing to the abuse of this honorary distinction, the 
Council, in 1646, had to restrict its grant. 


APPOINTMENT OF TOWN CLERK—HIS EMOLUMENTS 


On the 15th October, 1641, the office of Town Clerk, being then vacant, 
a rearrangement with regard to his remuneration was agreed upon by the 
Council ordering that from thenceforth for ever there should yearly go out 
of the fees taken in the Mayor’s Court the sum of {10, to be paid to the 
Town’s Bailiff, to be applied for the benefit and better maintenance of the 
Church and Schoolmaster. The mode of payment was that the Bailiff should 
receive a full moiety of the fees until the said sum of {10 was reached, the 
Town Clerk in the meantime receiving the other moiety, and then all the 
rest of the fees to remain to the sole use of the Town Clerk. It was further 
ordered that the person to be elected Town Clerk should reside and dwell 
within the town, otherwise to be incapable of holding the office. This latter 
condition was, however, rescinded in 1657. On the same date, John Win- 
stanley, one of three candidates, was elected to the post in place of Richard 
Welles resigned, and to receive the profits and fees of the Mayor’s Court, 
with the exception of the {10 above mentioned. 
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CORONER’S INQUEST 


In December of this year (1641) we have the first mention of a Coronez’s 
Inquest, when it appears that Elizabeth Williamson alias Newton, on the 
2ist, about ro o’clock at night, did casually by mere accident and mis- 
adventure fall into a draw-well and was drowned. Shortly afterwards 
Robert Gorsuch, about sunset, while “ going along in the footway in Liver- 
pool Town fields, did casually and by misadventure and misfortune fall 
down out of the said footway into the cartway, being about two yards in 
height, by reason of which sudden fall he then and there suddenly died, 
the whole force of his body lighting upon his head and neck, which we find 
to be a mere casualty,” &c. 

REBELS’ GOODS 


The great Irish rebellion, which has assumed so dreadful a place in 
history, broke out towards the end of 1641, when the most cruel massacres 
were perpetrated in that unhappy country with a barbarity incompre- 
hensible to a Christian people, and with an abhorrence to all parties in 
England. Thousands of these unfortunate people who escaped the sword 
perished miserably through hunger and cold. 

A feature of the rebellion, as affecting Liverpool, was the seizure at 
various times by the Corporation of certain merchandise in course of trans- 
port from Ireland to Manchester through this port, on the plea that it 
belonged to Rebels, and was therefore forfeited to the Corporation, who 
claimed a right to all escheats under the powers given them by their Charters 
or by ancient usage. Much litigation was the natural outcome of this 
procedure, and the following references to the recorded cases, together with 
the action of the Council thereon, extending over a period of many years 
(which for the sake of continuity will be kept together), serve to shew the 
importance of the issues raised. 

Possibly anticipating further seizures in the near future, the Assembly 
on the 1st February, 1642, discussed the matter, and made provision for 
the future treatment and allocation of the forfeited goods. Their pro- 
ceedings, after reciting that the several forfeitures of traitors’, felons’, or 
other malefactors’ goods, confiscate and incident within the said town had 
theretofore belonged to the Mayor and Bailiffs for the time being in their own 
proper right, proceed to make a change in that practice by ordering, for the 
general good of the Corporation with the full assent of the Mayor and Bailiffs, 
that the full moiety of all such forfeitures and confiscations of goods and 
chattels and all waifs and estrays by reason of any accidents happening and 
arising in the town, should be and enure to the use and behoof of the Cor- 
poration ; and the other moiety thereof to the use and behoof of all Mayors 
and Bailiffs of the town successively, notwithstanding any usage, right or 
custom to the contrary. 

An instance of the seizure and sale of goods coming under this description 
is given on the 21st June, 1642, during the Mayoralty of Mr. John Walker, 
when, by the general consent of the Assembly, it was ordered that the 
moneys remaining in the hands of Lawrence Mercer, raised out of the goods 
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of Christopher Mallone, and claimed by Mr. Hartley, of Manchester, should 
still remain in Mercer’s hands, as the said Mallone was thought to have been 
in rebellion, whereby the said goods were become confiscate. Hartley took 
action against Mercer and one Edward Formby to recover the moneys 
received for the goods, and the Corporation agreed to save the Defendants 
harmless from any loss occasioned in defence of the suit. 

Apparently, Hartley’s action succeeded, but it was not until the roth 
December, 1653, that the matter was ended by the Council ordering that 
the sum of {10 be forthwith paid and allowed as a “free gift” from the 
town unto Widow Alice Mercer (presumably Lawrence Mercer’s Widow) and 
Edward Formby towards the moneys by them paid unto Mr. Hartley, which 
was for Mr. Malone’s moneys left in Lawrence Mercer’s hands upon the 
Town’s order they giving a general acquittance and release for the same 
to the town, which sum was accordingly paid by the Bailiffs. 

A somewhat similar case is recorded on the 19th June, 1643. It was 
moved, touching the securing of the late Bailiffs and other officers of the town 
from all molestation or suit that might be brought against them by John 
Booker, of Manchester, concerning any goods or merchandise transported 
out of Ireland, which upon good evidence appeared to be Rebel’s goods, and 
as such were seized upon by the Mayor on behalf of the Corporation. It 
was therefore ordered that the persons acting in the seizure should be secured 
from loss at the common charge of the Corporation, the money due having 
been paid to the Town’s Treasurer, and by him kept for the benefit of the 
town. 

Whichever party was uppermost, Royalist or Parliamentarian, did not 
prevent the Corporation from keeping their own interests well in view, as is 
evidenced by these appropriations or seizures of merchandise from Ireland 
under the perhaps flimsy pretext that the property belonged to rebels, 
as well as by their apparent readiness to confiscate the property of other 
persons. The troubles consequent on such action, when opposition to their 
high-handed procedure was instituted, seems rather to have spurred the 
Corporation on to further seizures under various pretexts. Thus, we find 
an Order of Parliament, under date 16th January, 1645, no doubt issued 
in answer to the town’s Petition with regard to the confiscation of the goods 
of malignants and Royalists, entered in the Records as follows :— 

“ Wheareas it apears by the auncient priviledges, Charters and Customes of this 

Towne and Port of Liverpoole That the forfeitures & confiscacons of all Rebells, 

Traytors, fellons or other Malefactors Estates, Goods, Cattells or Merchandize 

whatsoever being found wthin the p’cincts & liberties of this Towne, doe p’perlie 
belong unto the Maior Ballives & Burgesses of the said Corporacon, wheresoevr 
the said offendrs be and remaine, or in what place or Countie soev’r the said offences. 
be comitted, These are therefore to will and require you the Ballives of the said 

Burrough from tyme to tyme to make diligent search and inquirie for anie the 

Goods, Chattells or M’chandize of all such as are suspected or knowne to be guiltie 

of anie the offences before menconed and forthwith to take and seize into safe 

custodie all such Estates, Goods & Chattells whatsoevr in right of the said Cor- 
poracon That if in case the said p’tes shall be convict that they may be pr’served 


for the use of the said Burrough and Corporacon as afforesaid, for wch this shall be 
yor lawfull and sufficient warr’t.” 
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On the 6th March, 1645, the Recorder was ordered to accompany the 
Mayor to London upon certain Corporate business, and the instructions then 
given to them will hereafter appear. The final item of those instructions was. 
“to agitat the busines for the Rebells Goods claimed by the Manchester 
men,” but although the subject is afterwards referred to, no mention is 
made of the result of their visit to the Capital on this head. On the 24th of 
the same month, one of the Bailiffs (Hodgson) was ordered to go to London, 
on the same business, with further instructions to get a Commissioner to 
examine witnesses in the country if possible, and he was to be accompanied 
by John Williamson, Junr., and their expenses were to be paid. The result 
of this visit is likewise unrecorded. 


So matters rested for four years, both with regard to these and other 
like seizures, so far as our information goes, the lapse of time probably: 
strengthening the hands of the Corporation. Howbeit, on the 25th May, 
1649, the matter was revived, and the Council ordered that the suit com-- 
menced at London against Mr. Walker for the Rebels’ goods should be 
appeared unto and defended at the town’s charge ; and again on the rth 
March, 1650, it is recorded that ‘‘ violent suits had been and are prosecuted. 
in the Upper Bench against Mr. Walker by Mr. Edward Johnson and Mr.. 
Nicholas Hawett, of Manchester, for certain goods of Irish Rebels, which 
by him (Walker) were seized upon on behalf of the town in the time of his. 
Mayoralty (1642) the proceeds whereof were violently taken away by the 
Earl of Derby, whereupon he hath been outlawed, and after reversals and 
special bail entered at London the issues are ready for trial at Derby Assizes, 
where the actions are laid.” It was therefore ordered that the then Mayor 
(Thomas Hedgson) and Mr. Winstanley should go to Derby to attend those: 
proceedings, the town being concerned therein, at the town’s cost. They 
duly attended on the 22nd March, but the Plaintiffs not having put in 
the records, the trials could not proceed. 


This, while not non-suiting the Plaintiffs, caused further delay in bringing. 
matters to an issue, and on the 15th July following, the records state that 
“‘ forasmuch as Mr. Johnson and Mr. Hawett have the last Term taken out 
the Records in the Upper Bench for trials at Derby against Mr. John Walker 
in the business concerning the Rebels’ Goods, wherein the town are engaged 
and concerned, and must be looked after. It is therefore ordered by this. 
Assembly that letters shall be written unto Mr. Greene, the Chancellor, and 
Mr. Halley, about the said business, and that Mr. Edward Chambers (a. 
Commissary of Liverpool) shall go to Derby to attend the trials and shall 
have his charges borne.” 

The result of these trials also is unrecorded, but, like the others, their 
termination is immaterial for our purpose, the object in citing these pro- 
ceedings being to shew the mode of dealing with these peculiar forfeitures. 
It is only about this period that such instances as we have described occur, 
and they are utilized for drawing attention to the laws in force at this time- 
with respect to the confiscation of Rebels’ goods. 
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TOWN DUES 


We must now return to the year 1642. Another curious custom of the 
period in the matter of seizures is shown on the 21st February in that year. 
It appears that certain barrels of herrings, belonging to some Formby men, 
were seized for non-payment of the ‘“ Composition” money due thereon, 
and they were ordered to be sold, the dues to be retained, and the balance 
restored to the owners. The reason given for this action was that the parties 
had refused to pay the dues “in due time.” 


ELECTION OF COUNCILLORS 


An instance of the mode adopted for filling up extraordinary vacancies 
in the Council is given in the proceedings of the Assembly held on the 21st 
June, 1642, when it appears that “divers inhabitants which were of the 
Common Council of the town were lately dead and some discontinued, 
whereby the said Council was not a competent number; it was therefore 
thought fit that some others should be elected to make up the forty who 
should be ready and near hand to give their advice and assistance upon all 
occasions, as need should require. It was thereupon ordered and agreed 
by the general consent of the said Mayor, Aldermen, Bailiffs, and Common 
Council then assembled that these six persons herefter named should be 
elected and sworn to be of the Common Council of this town, which was 
done accordingly, viz. :—” 


“Thomas Ayndoe. John Kirks. 
Thomas Williamson. Edward Fformbie. 
Richard Williamson. Lawr. Mercer.” 


Ayndoe, the Williamsons, and Mercer became men of considerable in- 
fluence in the Council in after years. 


RECORDER 


The post of Recorder was again rendered vacant by the death of Hugh 
Rigbie. On the 21st September, 1642, what is described as a general and 
free Election was made of Mr. William Langton, who was accordingly sworn 
a free burgess, Recorder of Liverpool, and ‘one of the Common Council. 


SCHOOLMASTER 


Some trouble had arisen with the Schoolmaster, Richard Washington, 
(appointed January, 1638), who had been suspended by reason that many 
parents within the town had found a deficiency in him in the education of 
their children, whereby they had been forced to send their children to other 
schools, to the great cost of the parents and trouble to the children. The 
Assembly, on the 21st October, 1642, discharged the Schoolmaster, and 
appointed Richard Lyon in his place, who was duly elected by the Court on 
the same day. 

CIVIL WAR 


In 1642, the Civil War commenced. Though Liverpool was not then 
nearly so important a place as the adjacent towns, such as Preston, Wigan 
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and Warrington, still, it had to take precautionary measures for safe- 
guarding the interests of the inhabitants by putting the town into a state 
of defence, which subsequent events fully justified. It had also to provide 
for the requirements of the King, a task rendered rather difficult owing to 
the divided state of parties, as between Royalists and Parliamentarians, 
and, in order to stimulate the loyalty of the Mayor and Corporation, the 
King, who was stationed at York, caused the following characteristic letter, 
which appears in the Records without note or comment, to be forwarded 
to the Mayor. We say “ characteristic” because it is well known that this 
unfortunate Monarch (Charles I.), when he could not obtain what he wished 
by command or right, endeavoured to attain his ends by subterfuge, strata- 
gem or cajolery. The following is a copy of the King’s letter, sent to the 
Mayor in July, 1642 :— 

“Charles R.—Trustie and welbeloved Wee greete you well: Whereas you 
have by vertue & obedience to o’r Comission of Aray issued unto o’r Countie 
Pallatyne of Lancr doone dyvrs services tending to the putting in execucon of 
the said Comision, for wch you are threatned to be arrested and carried out of 
the said Countie although wee have still speciall occasion to use yor service therein. 
Our expresse will and Comand therefore is that you faile not to attend us p’sonally 
forthwith upon significacon made unto you on this behalfe dureing o’r abode in 
these p’ts, and therefore wee straitly require you upon yor allegeance that you 
dep’te not nor absent yor selfe out of o’r Countie Pallatyne of Lancastr neither 
suffer yor selfe to be aniewise ingaged, detayned or kept from giveing yor readie 
attendance accordingly, being thereunto called or sumoned by us or o’r Comand 
whylst wee shall continue there, upon anie p’tence Ordr warrant or Comand what- 
soevr from either or both howses of Parliamt wth out o’r speciall leave and lycense 
first obtained or directons to you undr o’r owne hand, as you tendr o’r highest 
displeasure and will answere the contrairie at yor p’ill. For wch this shalbe yor 
sufficient warrt. and authoritie. Given ato’r Court at Yorke the first of July 1642. 
To o’r trustie and welbeloved John Walker, Maior of Liverpoole in o’r Countie 
Pall. of Lancr.”— 


TOWN CLERK’S FEES 


The Town Clerk (John Winstanley), in July, 1642, complained to the 
Council that {10 per annum out of the Court fees properly belonging to his 
office were taken from him, and, as he affirmed, illegally and unjustly diverted 
to other uses without his consent—that the moiety of all fees received at 
the several Courts for a year would not amount to {10, which would not 
be a competent allowance for his pains and diligence in his office, and that 
such office (in regard to these troublesome times) was much worse than 
formerly, and he therefore desired that this deduction might be discontinued 
&c. The record goes on to state that “ howbeit in respect of the town’s 
present necessity for money, he did offer to deposit and pay (as a voluntary 
gratuity) into the Bailiff's hands, the sum of {10 for the present, to be 
employed for the town’s use, which was accepted of and paid accordingly,” 
&c. It was thereupon ordered that the same should be taken into a second 
and further consideration at some other general and full assembly, and then 
ordered according to law and justice, &c. ; 

Immediately under this entry in the Records is a note inserted in a 
different handwriting, bearing date 21st October, 1653, which states that 
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“upon a meeting of Edward Williamson, Mayor, the Aldermen, Bailiffs and 
Common Council that day assembled, the writing next above written was 
taken into consideration and thought fit, and ordered by the same Assembly 
that the same writing be utterly outed, made null and void, as if the same 
had never been entered in this Book.” The complaint of the Town Clerk 
does not seem to have been well grounded, when we consider that the 
arrangement with regard to his fees was made immediately before his appoint- 
ment so recently as 1641, and it must therefore be presumed that he took 
the office with a full knowledge of the circumstances. It is difficult to assign 
a reason for the interpolated order of the Assembly in 1653, eleven years 
after the Town Clerk’s complaint, especially in view of the fact that he 
obtained redress in 1647, after the Siege, at which time further reference 
will be made to it. 
CORPORATE FINANCES 

On the 7th February, 1643, the Council ordered a Ley of £15 to be 
made for supplying the town’s present necessities, viz., forthe maintenance - 
of the Minister and Schoolmaster and other public occasions, to be collected 
from the inhabitants only, the Bailiffs not having any moneys in their hands 
for that purpose, and on the 24th August following, a sum of £5 more was 
ordered to be added to that Ley “in regard to the town’s present necessities 
for money,” &c. No doubt, the expenses incurred in fortifying the town, 
the cost of the military, and the stagnation of business consequent upon the 
disturbed state of the country, had made a great inroad into the slender 
Town’s Stock and to a large extent had deprived the Corporation of the 
means of replenishing that Stock. An order passed in September following, 
points in the same direction, viz., “that every freeman whatsoever that 
shall be admitted and sworn a free burgess of the Corporation, and that 
is to pay any money for his composition for his said freedom, shall imme- 
diately pay down his said moneys before he be sworn or receive the oath of a 
freeman,”’ thus stopping all credit in that direction. 


TOWN DEFENCES 
The Civil War was now in full swing, and battles were being fought in 
the neighbourhood of Liverpool. These circumstances will probably 
account for the fact that so little mention is made in the Corporation 
Records of preparations for defending the inhabitants against possible 
attacks, nor is much recorded of the troubles through which the town 
must then have been passing, but such as appears we will give. First, an 
entry under date 31st May, 1643, relative to the armaments for defence, 
as follows :— 
“Whereas by the direccon of Collonell Holland there is delivered unto ye 
Maior and Aldermen of this Towne 100 Musketts, 100 Bandalliers & 100 Rests to be 
imployed for ye defence and saftie of this Towne, for redeliverie whereof the said 
Maior and Ald. have ingadged themselves It is therefore Ordered by this Assemblie 
that the said Armes shalbe secured and made good if anie defect shalbe at the 
gen’all charge and costs of this Towne, who shall lykewise stand ingaged gen’ally 
together with ye said Maior and Ald. for saffe redeliverie theirof unto ye said 
Collonell when ye same shalbe required &c. 
“Memd. yt. p’sently afterwards ltie (50) of these Armes were restored.” 
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Later on, in the same year, the following entries occur :— 

“Whereas it appears that divers Papists & other ill affected p’sons or Malignts, 
and such as have borne Armes against the Parliamt, or theire wives and children, 
are as yet inhabittinge and remaine wthin this Towne of Liverpoole, who are 
suspected to give Intelligence, and to doe other ill offices there It is therefore 
Ordered by the now Maior, the Governor, Ald. and the rest of the Comon Councell 
of the same Towne, that all such Papists & Malignts, except such as are Prysonrs., 
as alsoe theire wives children & families, shall wthin xiiij days after notice hereof 
dept and remove out of the said Towne, upon payne to be plundered and deprived 
of all their goods & p’sonall Estate whatsoevr. 

“Itis Ordered that all such Malignts & Papists as are appoynted to be speedely 
put out of the Towne, & none to receive anie strangers into their houses to inhabit 
or stay wthout license of the Maior & Governor. 

“Tt is Ordered that the Ballives & the Serjant and some others of the 
Governor’s officers are to goe through the Towne and make inquirie & take notice 
of all strangers and other Lodgers, That such as are not faithfull and trustie to the 
service of King and Parliamt may be expulsed and removed forth of the Towne 
wth all speed possible, in respect of the p’sent dangers,” 


The town was now evidently in the hands of the military, if not actually 
under martial law, the Corporation seemingly being very much in the back- 
ground. The ruling powers, both civil and military, were to a large extent 
held by Col. John Moore as Governor. Even the emoluments of the Clergy 
were under the control of the military officers, as appears by an order of 
the Assembly made on the 22nd September, 1643, which, one would imagine, 
under the circumstances, was passed under compulsion :— 

Z “It is this day Ordered by an Assemblie that Mr. Tompson shalbe Minister 
heere, and shalbe content wthsuchallowance as ye Colonells and deputie Leivetennts 
shall apoynt and allowe to be sett out for ye p’sent mantenance of a Minister in the 
Burrough togather wth such other dues and dueties as shalbe due unto him from 
ye Towne &c.” 

This is followed in November by an entry signed by six of the Colonels 
and Deputy Lieutenants, to the following effect :—“‘ Upon information 
that the town of Liverpool hath not any competent maintenance for the 
Ministry at their Church or Chapel there, it being a Market Town and of 
great resort, a Garrison Town and the chief port of these parts, the inhabi- 
tants many and well affected. It was thought fit and so ordered that two 
able and orthodox Ministers be appointed to officiate there, and shall have 
out of the sequestrations of the tithes of Walton Parish £100 a year, to be 
divided between them, &c.” 

In obedience to these orders, the Assembly, on the 28th January, 1644, 
confirmed the appointment of these two Ministers as follows, omitting the 
formal parts :— 

“It is now therefore Ordered that Mr. Joseph Tompson who was first elected 

Minister to serve heere, shall stand and be confirmed in the said place and office of 
Cheeffe Minister of this Towne and shall from tyme to tyme take and receave to his 
owne use all Church dues and dueties as the same shall respectively become due. 
And that Mr. David Ellison shall stand & bee nominated and appoynted to serve 
as the other Minister and Assistant to the said Mr. Tompson according to ye said 
Order, and shall have the allowance of ffiftie pounds p. ann: out of the said Ch. 
for his stypend and wages quarterly to be paid as afforesaid, and the remaine 
shall accrue to the said Mr, Tompson according to the tenor of the said Order. 

“Tyme is given to Mr. Ellison to considr. of this Ordr.”” 
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In connection with this subject, the following Resolution of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons is recorded :— 


“ Att the Comittee of the House of Comons in Parliamt conc’ning plundered 
Ministers—Martij 18. Anno Dni 1644. 

‘Whereas Dr. Clare, Rector of the p’ish Church of Walton in the County of 
Lancaster hath wholy disserted his said Cure and betaken himselfe to the forces 
raised agt ye Parliamt. It is ordered that the said Rectory shall be forthwth 
sequestred from the said Dr. Clare and that all Tythes rents Duties and p’fitts of 
and wthin the severall and respective pr’cincts of Toxteth P’ke, Lyverpoole, 
fformby & Kirkby wthin the said P’ish shall stand and be sequestered to the use 
of such minister and ministers as shall be nominated and apointed to officiate 
the Cures of and in the severall and respective Chapells wthin the said sev’all 
pr’cincts, and that the third p’t of all Tythes, rents, duties and p’fitts of and be- 
longing to ye Town of Darby wthin the said Parish, shall stand and be sequestred 
to the use of such minister and ministers as shall be nominated and apointed to 
officiate the Cure of and wthin ye Chapel of Darby afforesaid : And that all ye rest 
and residue of all the Tythes rents revenews & p’fitts of ye said Rectory shall 
stand and be sequestered to ye use and behoofe of Will’m Ward, Mr of Arts, a godly 
and orthodox divine who is hearby apointed to officiatt the Cure of the said P’ish 
Church of Walton & to preach diligently there; the said Mr. Ward paying out of 
the same to each of the said Chapells of Liverpoole and Toxteth P’ke (for an 
increase of maintenance unto them) the yearly some of tenne pounds of lawfull 
monie of England, and all other sum and sums of money and allowances where- 
wth ye Vicaridge of Walton is endowed, and wth paymt whereof the said 
Rectory standeth and hath heartofore of Right stood charged: And it is further 
ordered that ye said Mr. Ward shall have and receive to his owne use all Tythes 
Revenews and p’fitts of the said Rectory whatsor untill ye said Chapells shall be 
as afforesaid respectively p’vided for of Ministers. 

** Gilbt. Millington.” 
SUNDAY OBSERVANCES 


An order of the Assembly was made “ that all such householders or other 
persons as shall neglect the strict observing of Sundays and Fast days, 
and shall not frequent the Church, but either loiter or stay abroad drinking, 
or shall be disordered and taken in any misdemeanours, shall be severely 
punished, and shall forfeit for every offence 40s.” 


WATCH 


Notwithstanding the measures taken for purging the town of all malig- 
nants and Royalists, as evidenced by some of the foregoing entries, it seems 
the townspeople did not take kindly to Garrison service, whereupon it 
became necessary for the Governor to issue the following Edict for 
establishing the “ Watch,” which clearly indicates that apprehensions were 
entertained of the near approach of hostilities. 


“25th March, 1644.—Whereas divers of the inhabitants of this town 
have refused and contemptuously neglected, contrary to divers orders, to 
appear with their best Arms at the beating of the Drum ; These are therefore 
to give public notice and warning to all persons whatsoever inhabiting 
within this Garrison, heretofore appointed for the observing of the Watch 
within the same, That if they or any of them shall hereafter refuse or neglect 
to appear at the beating of the Drum for the setting of the Watch within this 
Garrison, or for the performing of other duties within the same, or any person 
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whatsoever, set upon his watch or Guard, shall come off the same, or neglect 
his duty therein till he be thence called and relieved by an Officer, shall for 
every such offence pay to the use of his fellow soldiers the sum of 12d. or 
lie in prison in the Town Hall until he have paid the same.” 


FREEMEN 


It may here be mentioned that a large number of the military officers 
were ai this time admitted to the freedom of the Borough without charge, 
amongst whom may be mentioned Sir John Meldrum, Lieutenant General 
of the Northern Forces. 

TOWN’S PLATE 


In the records for 1644, during the Mayoralty of James Williamson, 
a list, or ““Inventorie of ye Town’s Plate,” was made, comprising articles 
belonging to the town, such as Salts, Beekers, Silver Spoons, called Apostles’ 
Spoons, Bowls, Cans, Mace, one Escuchion with the Town’s Arms 
engraved, Books, Standard Weights and Measures, and such like, including 
““one Bridle for correction of Scoulds.” These ancient pieces of Plate, &c., 
would have been of great value at the present time had they been preserved, 
but unfortunately after the siege by Prince Rupert in the same year, they, 
or the greater part of them, were commandeered by the ruthless invader, 
and other articles were lost in the subsequent confusion, so that this unique 
and interesting collection was distributed no one knows whither. 


SIEGE OF LIVERPOOL 


The town’s ordinary affairs at this juncture, by reason of the general 
disturbance, were naturally very much disorganized and disarranged, and, 
as at the commencement of the Civil War, so at this time the Records were 
to a large extent neglected, and for that reason the paucity of information 
obtainable from that source deprives us of the means of dilating as largely 
or freely as we would wish upon the memorable Siege of Liverpool by 
Prince Rupert. But this event is too prominent in the history of our town 
to be lightly passed over, and the following short account of the investiture 
taken from the History of the House of Stanley, supposed to have been 

- written about 1745, will not be without interest at this point :— 


‘AN ACCOUNT OF THE SIEGE AND TAKING OF LIVERPOOL 
20TH JUNE,’ 1644. 


“Upon the Prince’s arrival near Liverpool, he was informed that it 
was well fortified with a strong and high mud wall, and a ditch of 12 yards 
wide, and near 3 yards deep, enclosing the town from the east end of the 
street called Dale Street, and so northward to the river; and from Dale 
Street end, east and south-east, being a low, marshy ground, was covered 
with water from the river, and batteries erected within, to cover or guard 
against all passage over or through the Water; all the street ends to the 
river were shut up, and those to the land enclosed with strong Gates, defended 
by Cannon. All useless women and children were sent to their friends 
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in the country on both sides of the river. There was also a strong Castle 
on the south, surrounded with a ditch of 12 yards wide and 10 yards deep, 
from which to the river was a covered way, through which the ditch was 
covered with water ; and by which, when the tide was out, they brought in 
men, provisions, and stores of War, as occasion required. In and upon 
this Castle were planted many Cannon, as well to annoy the besiegers at a 
distance as to cover the ships in the harbour, which was then where the (old) 
dock is now ; and at the entrance thereof was a Fort of eight guns to guard 
that, and to prevent all passages by the river side at low water. Besides 
all these advantages of defence, there was one most unhappy circumstance 
to many distressed families, but very lucky to the besieged, for in those 
distracted, confused and rebellious times, the English Protestants had 
great numbers of them been massacred in Ireland, and those who escaped 
with life, obliged to fly to England for refuge and safety, brought with them 
all the effects they possibly could for support, amongst which was a great 
quantity of Wool. The besieged covered the tops of their mud walls with 
bags of Wool, which saved them greatly from the small shot of the besiegers. 
The garrison within was numerous and stored with arms and ammunition 
of all kinds, and in this state thought themselves able to give the Prince a 
hearty welcome on his visitation to them. Liverpool is situate upon a 
ridge of land on the east side of the river Mersey, running from the north 
side of the town for about a mile to the south side thereof, where it falls to a 
flat, but in its form, for the most part, declines on the west side to the river, 
and on the east side to the country. 

“The town was at the time but small, either in appearance or reality, 
to what it is now; however, the fortification of it then included most of all 
the town as it is at present. The river is about a mile broad from bank to 
bank, and of depth sufficient for reception of the largest ships up to the 
town. The country near it is high land, which renders it unfit to sustain 
a long siege. This made the Prince upon his near approach and view of the 
town, being unacquainted with its situation (one side declining to the 
country and the other to the river, as before mentioned, so that he could see 
but little of it) to compare it to a Crow’s nest; but ere he became master 
of it, he said it might have been an Eagle’s nest, or a den of Lions. 

“ He fixed his main camp round the Beacon, a large mile from the town, 
and his officers in the Village near it, from whence he brought a detachment 
every day to open the Trenches and erect Batteries. The latter were mostly 
placed upon the ridge of ground running from the North of Townsend 
Mill (now foot of Islington) to the present Copper Works (on Copperas Hill) 
and Mills, and the trenches in the lower ground under them. He relieved 
his trenches and Batteries from his Camp every twenty-four hours: and from 
them he battered the town and attacked the besieged and their works very 
frequently by way of Storm, but was afterwards repulsed with great slaughter 
of his Soldiers for the space of one month or near it, when some say the 
besieged on the North side deserted the works and the guard of them, but 
others say that Colonel Moor, observing they would be taken, to ingratiate 
himself with the Prince, and to save his house and effects at Bank Hall, 
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near it, gave directions to the Soldiers to retreat from those works. But 
be that as it will, deserted they were on the North side, and the Prince’s 
Army entered the town on that side about.three in the morning, and put 
all to the sword they met with from their entrance to the High Cross, which 
stood where the Exchange is now, and there they found a regiment of 
Soldiers from the Castle, drawn up in battle array, who beat a parley, and 
demanded quarter ; which on treaty they were allowed, but without any 
other articles than prisoners of war, and surrender of the Castle, with their 
persons and arms ; upon which they were all sent to the Tower, St. Nicholas’ 
Church, &c., the Prince taking possession of the Castle himself. His 
Highness having reduced Liverpool, was entreated by Lord Derby to take 
Lathom House in his march to York, &c.”’ 

The Exchange here mentioned as occupying the site of the old High 
Cross would, of course, be the second of Liverpool’s Town Halls, which stood 
in front of the present building, the foundation stone of the latter being laid 
in 1748. 

Although we have no descriptive account of the Siege in the town’s 
Records, the following entries made after the event will at least convey an 
idea of the hardships endured by the inhabitants at this exceptionally 
trying and unfortunate period. 

At a Great Portmoot Court, held on the 13th January, 1645, it is 
recorded (amongst other things) that :— 

“Wee finde that a great company of o’r Inhabitants were murthered and slaine 
by Prince Rupert’s fforces, the names of the Murtherers we cannot as yet be c’tified 
of ; any of them or their names. 

“* Ordered that the Dead Bodies of o’r Murthered neighbours buried out of 
Towne shall be better covered betwixt this & the second of ffebruary next, and 
for ye effecting thereof We ordr that the Ballives, or any other officer giveing 
notice or warning to any house, shall send one thither wth a Spade or Wiskett 
for ye covering of them as afforesaid.”’ 


There are other entries which plainly show that the devastation wrought 
by the Prince’s troops entailed large expense in repairing and making good 
the damage done to property. Indeed, the misfortunes the town had 
suffered were so great that the Mayor and Recorder were sent to London 
for aid, and the instructions they received in order to carry out their mission 
will best explain the straits into which the people were driven. On the 
5th March, 1645, the following entry occurs :— 

“ fforasmuch as the prsent state and condicon of the Towne doth require that 
some speedie course be taken aswell for the repairing of the losses and sufferrings 
of the Inhabitnts thereof by the-crueltie of the Prince’s Army lately prvaleing 
there, as alsoe for the better secureing of the said Towne for the tyme tocome It 
is Ordrd that Mr. Will’m Langton, Recordr, shall accompanie Mr. Maior to London 
& there solizit on ye behalfe of ye said Towne according to the insuing instruccons, 
viz. :— 

“1, To procure Releefe (if it be possible) for poore widdoes & fatherles children 
that had their husbands and fathers slaine, and their goods plundered, and others 
in the Towne who are in distresse and want. 

‘2, To p’cure that the manner of the looseing or rather the giveing up of the 
Towne to the Enemie may be fullie tryed and Exam’d, that soe it may apeare in 
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whose neglect or defalt it was that soe much inocent Blood was spilt, when there 
was possibillitie of Resistance or anie tearms of quater wold have beene granted. 

“3. To p’cure that some course be taken to secure the Towne from the power 
of the Enemy hearafter, it being of great conc’nmt to ye countrie and is not as 
yet in any good posture of Defence, for want of Provision, men and money to supply 
the same in case of Danger. 

“4. To obtaine an Ordr for the incloseing and improveing of the Comons 
and Wast grounds wthin the Towns lib’tes for the good of the Corporacon. And 
that the Millnes and fferrie Botes formerly belonging to the Towne and injuriouslie 
taken and kept from them by the Lord Mollineux may be restored to the Cor- 


poracon as formerly. 
“s. To agitat the busines for the Rebells Goods claimed by the Manchester 


” 


“men. 


Apparently their mission was successful, for we find that on the 30th 
March, 1646, it was ordered that the Mayor and three members of the 
Council were to proceed to Preston with all speed “to solicit the Com- 
missioners that the mud walls here now standing, being repaired, may 
continue as they are, without demolishing, and that there may be no inner 
work made, in regard it will spoil and ruin the town.” It was likewise 
ordered ‘“‘ that the widows and fatherless children of this town receive 
3S. a piece and the maimed soldiers 6s. a piece out of the {20 allowed by 
the Committee for their present relief, and the overplus to others in the 
greatest necessity residing here, according as the Warrant dated 7th March, 
1645 (1646), directs, and that for every street, two of this house be chosen 
to distribute the same proportionably,”’ &c., and on the 22nd December, 
1646, “a Catalogue of the poor widows and fatherless children and maimed 
Soldiers who were hurt and had their husbands and father slain in this 
town, and in the Parliaments Service, is ordered to be made and certified 
to the Committee so that they may receive allowance of contribution for 
their maintenance according to the Ordinance of Parliament.” There 
were 99 widows and above 200 orphans, according to the “ Moore Papers,” 
who would participate in the distribution of this £20. 

The destruction of property during the siege was very considerable, 
and the following Order of Parliament in relief of the sufferings of the 
people caused by the demolition of their buildings is not without interest :— 

“17th September, 1646.—Ordered that 500 tons of Tymber be allowed unto 
the Towne of Liverpoole for rebuilding the said Towne in a great p’t destroyed and 
burnt downe by the Enemie And that the said 500 Tuns be felled in the Grounds 
and Woods of James Earle of Derby, Richard Lord Mollyneux, Will’m Norris, 

Robert Blundell, Robt. Mollyneux, Charles Gerra(r)d and Edward Scarisbricke 

Esqre. And that it be referred to ye Comittee for Lancr. that are members of this 

Howse to take Ordr for the due & orderly felling of the said Tymber and appor- 

ceninge the Quanteties to be allowed to the p’sons yt suffered by the burninge 

of the said Towne for ye rebuilding thereof.” 

This grant of timber, in conjunction with the absence of any mention 
of other building materials would suggest that the houses at this time 
were principally wooden structures. 

To return for a moment to the time of the Siege, we must not omit 
to mention the unique election of John Holcrofte as Mayor, on the 6th 
November, 1644. The entry describes the occasion as follows: “ Colonel 
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of a Regiment and one of the Deputy Lieutenants of this County and of 
the Committee in the same County is elected Mayor of this Borough for the 
year following by the free consent of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses 
then present in the Town Field at a place then named the Mayor’s 
Mount,” &c. 

Then follows a list of the names of the Common Council under date 
January, 1645, and afterwards a list of the inhabitants of the town which 
may be taken in the light of a Roll Call. It comprises the names of 454 
burgesses, and 37 who were non-resident freemen. 


MILITARY RULE 
The following entries bearing upon the subject of the town being 
garrisoned by the Parliamentary forces are interesting as showing the 
dissatisfaction felt by the townspeople at the arrangements made by the 
military authorities :— 

“22nd Decr. 1646.—Concerning this Towne being a Garrison it was peticioned 
that the Works might stand as they are and not be altered, and a true Mapp was 
drawne of them by Samuell Aspinwall and c’tified to ye Comittee of Parliamt by 
Lt. Col. Ashurst, Gov’nor, who requested the Townes men to bee inlisted, but 
they refused and are resolved to be at the sd. Gov’nors. Comand in case of danger, 
not otherwise to enlist &c.”’ 

“ Att an Assemblie alsoe held the 16 of Aprill it was alsoe resolved that the 
works shold stand as they are and not be altered, or otherwise for want of com- 
petent meanes to maintain a Garrisonn they shold be demollished, it being con- 
ceaved that as they now stand they are more advantagious and easie to be kept 
then othrwise altered and that Mr. Bicksteth, Ald., shold goe up to London to 
solizit this and other busines for the Towne according to o’r Peticon.” 

“Ordered that the Gates at the Chappell Streete end shalbe made and sett 
up att the Townes Charges by the Governor’s consent and that Thomas Tarleton & 
Thomas Ayndoe shalbe overseers thereof & disburse the charge (wch cost Vli)” 


£5- 

At an Assembly held in December, 1644, it was ordered that for the 
present the Gates now at Lawrence Mercer’s house end should be removed 
and set in the “‘ works” (the mud walls or fortifications) at the Tyth Barne 
Street end, &c. 

SWINE 

Also that ‘‘ all such as have Swine in this town are to keep their said 
Swine in their Back-sides until a Swineherd be chosen, and if they go abroad 
and do any trespass in other men’s grounds, it shall be lawful for any 
suffering damage by them to shoot or lame the said Swine, or convert 
them to their own use,” &c. 


MARKET DAYS 
That the disturbed state of the Country had acted adversely upon the 
trade of Liverpool may be inferred from the following order passed at the 
same Assembly :— 

“‘ Whereas it was formerlie ordered that 2 Market dais shold be held in everie 
weeke in this Towne, wch is now p’ceived to be p’judiciall both to ye Towne and 
Countrie, It is therefore Ordered that the said Order be absolutely repealed & made 
voyde, & that the Markett be constantly kept upon the Saturdayes, as formerly 
hath beene accustomed.” 
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PRISON 


On the 28th March, 1645, it was ordered that Colonel Moore (the 
Governor) should clear the prison and deliver the possession thereof to the 
Bailiffs for the special service of the town as formerly had been accustomed, 
and on the 27th June following it was ordered that if any person, Soldier 
or other, should break the Pound he should pay for his offence 6s. 8d., and 
the Governor was desired to see this order performed accordingly, touching 
the Soldiery. The town had been under military control for some time, 
and the Corporation were now desirous of resuming their suspended authority. 


SCHOOLMASTER 


Under date 27th September, 1645, a rather curious memorandum 
appears recording an Agreement between the Mayor on behalf of the 
Corporation, and John Bird, Schoolmaster, whereby the latter was to be 
Schoolmaster at a salary of £15 per annum, a quarter of which he was to 
receive “‘ afforehand,” and for the said wages he was to teach all the freemen’s 
children only, and for all others as he and they could agree. 


TOWN CLERK’S FEES 


With regard to the Town Clerk it will be remembered that in 1641, on 
his appointment, {10 was ordered to be deducted from the Court fees 
appertaining to his office, to be applied to other uses. With the exception 
of one remonstrance he bore the “‘ injustice” uncomplainingly until January, 
1646~7, when he revived the matter by letter, and on its consideration 
the Council ordered “ that Mr. John Winstanley, Town Clerk, shall continue 
in the execution of his place as formerly during the good pleasure of the 
Town, and in regard of his suffering condition with the rest of the townsmen 
who have deeply suffered from cruel enemies in these sad times, he the 
said Mr Winstanley is to receive the Town Clerk’s fees for the future wholly 
to his own use,” &c. In addition he was to receive 18d. for every Declaration 
taken in the Mayor’s Court instead of 12d. as formerly. 


ALEHOUSE KEEPERS 


At a Court held in April, 1646, no less than 60 persons were presented 
for keeping Alehouses without being licensed by the Mayor. 


FERRY 


The Ferry Boats from about the 22nd Henry VII. (1453) had had a 
chequered career, sometimes being included in the fee-farm of Liverpool, 
at others excluded, but always considered a valuable asset as part of the 
rental payable for the Farm of the town. For instance, at a time when the 
rental paid for the fee-farm of the whole Town only amounted to £20 per 
annum, the Ferry was separately let for £8, thus showing that the value 
of this particular service bore a large proportion of the whole rental. With 
the progress of time, the Ferry reached a stage in its existence of greater 
importance than it had ever before attained. An interesting item is recorded 
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on the 17th October, 1645, of the return of the Ferry to the custody of the 
Corporation, and is as follows :— 


“Whereas the ffarrie Botes formerly belonginge to this Port are from hence 
forth to be imploied for the use and benefitt of the Towne, as by an Ordinance of 
Parliamt datd. . . . may appear. It is therefore Ordered that Mr. Richard 
Tarleton shall be overseer of the said Botes, and to be accomptable to the Towne 
for the benefitt of all the fferrie and Passage of the said Boates, and shall imploy 
men to attend this service, & shall see them paid accordingly, & the Ballives for 
the tyme beinge are required to take the said accompts monthly and imploie 
the money for the Townes use, allowing him a Competencie of pay for his paines in 
this behalfe.”’ 


The monopoly so long held by the Ferry for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers across the river had at length been encroached upon by the estab- 
lishment of a rival Ferry on the Cheshire side, and the following entry will 
shew that endeavours were made for a pacific arrangement with the 
opposition, whereby the business could be carried on without friction. 


“Whereas Complaint is made by the ffarmors of the fferrie Boats belonging 
to this Towne, that those Boats wch belong unto Cheshire syde doe ingrosse all the 
passage to themselves on both sydes the Ryver contrairie to former usage and 
customs It is therefore ordered by this Assembly that from henceforth the fferrie 
Boats belonging to Cheshire syde may take in the first Loadinge there And that 
the Boats belonging to this Towne shall lykwise have the first Loade on this syde 
mutually at the ffares and M’kett dayes only as formerly hath beene accustomed, 
p vyded that they be readie and dilligent to serve, and takeing only the due and 
accustomed pay for their ffare and noe more at their perills, they haveing notice 
of this Order—18th April 1646.” 


On the 15th May following this further entry appears :— 


“Att an Assembly this day held, a letter was p’duced and red from the Sub- 
sequestrators of Worrall in Cheshire purporting the injurie they receave by the 
ffarmors of o’r fferrie Boats concerning the takeing in of Passengers on ffaires & 
M’kett dayes and Landing at Park syde, and upon debate it was ordred that Mr. 
Chambrs shold repare to them on the behalfe of this Towne and to give them this 
answere. (1) that it hath beene an ancient Custom tyme out of mynd used that 
the Boats belonging to this Towne shall take in the first fraight on this syde ye 
River ffaires and M’kett dayes only & Worrall Boats the same lib’tie is for them 
on Cheshire syde (2) that they are not to land anie Passengrs at the Park syde 
or elswhere unlesse they be forced thereunto by stresse of wether but to land them 
all at this Port by reason of the Townes Towles & Customs &c.” 


At this point it will not be uninteresting, but probably instructive, 
to quote an Order of Parliament made with regard to the restoration of 
the Corporate property, including the Ferry Boats, which had got into 
the possession of Lord Molyneux under circumstances previously mentioned, 
and was probably the result, in part, of the attendance in London of the 
Corporation delegates in March, 1645, as will be seen from a reference to 
No. 4 of their instructions previously detailed. It is dated 1st October, 


1646. 

: “‘ Whereas a Wyndmillne and fferrie boats formerly belonging to the Cor- 
poracon of Liverpoole were lately in ye possession of Richard Lord Mollyneux 
who is in hostility against the Parliamt and by his power wth ye Lord Cottington 
(late Master of the Court of Wards and Liveries) brought a vexatious suite against 
the said Corporacon to theire great damage & impoverishment. And whereas 
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all the wrytings and auncient Records belonging to ye said Corporacon were taken 
away when that Towne was taken by the Enemy (Considering the exceedinge 
great losses and sufferings of that said Towne) And to the end that the Auncient 
Rights of the said Corporacon may be restored and those priviledges whereof they 
are and long have beene in possession may be continued and remaine inviolable, 
The Lords and Comons assembled in Parliamt doe order and ordayne, And it be 
ordered and ordayned That the said Corporacon shall have hold and enjoye the 
said Wynd-Milne and fferry Boats and the Rent of XXli. (£20) p. ann: formerly 
paid by the*said Corporacon to the said Lord Mollyneux till both Howses take 
further ordr. And it is hearby further ordered and ordained That all other the 
Rights powers Priviledges Lyberties and ffranchisemts whatsoever contayned in 
the Charters of the said Corporacon shall be and continue to ye said Corporacon 
(saveing to the Kings Matie his heires & successors and all other person and persons 
bodies Pollitique & Corporate (other than ye said Lord Mollyneux and his heires), 
all theire Rights, Tolles and interests whatsoever. H. Elsynge—Cleric—Parlt.” 


FEE FARM 

The Council being aware that negotiations were in progress at this 
time for the purchase of the fee-farm rent by Lord Molyneux from the 
Parliamentary Commissioners or Trustees, resolved on the 8th May, 1646, 
that Mr. Bicksteth (Mayor in 1642-3), who was in London attending to 
the business on behalf of the town, should ‘ continue there to attend the 
Lord Molyneux his composition and to procure our privileges excepted 
and our late Ordinances enacted and confirmed in regard to the cruelties 
acted here by him and his brother, and rather than fail, to take it in part 
of our losses.” In September following it was considered necessary that a 
Solicitor should go to London to oppose Lord Molyneux and to lodge 
exceptions against him concerning our liberties, &c., under the Ordinance 
that he might not compound for the town. This was accordingly done, 
but the endeavours of the delegates proved fruitless. 

The various transactions and incidents connected with this important 
business extend over many years, and it is therefore considered in this 
case better to deal with them as they arise rather than consolidate them 
here. ; 

TOWN’S BARGAINS 

The interests of the freemen at all times engaged the special care and 
attention of the Council, who frequently passed Resolutions and made 
arrangements for their benefit, notably with regard to town’s bargains, 
but that those arrangements did not always produce the results contemplated 
is shewn by the following entry, signed by the Mayor and 21 Councillors, 
and may be taken as an example of the inability of the Council to see far 
enough ahead in this direction. 

“24th April 1646.—Att an Assembly this daie held before the said Mr. Maior 

&c. .. . Itis agreed that all goods ymported & brought wthin this Towne & Port 

shall not bee bought by the space of thirty dayes by any p’ticler p’son forreignr 

nor othr but that the same shall bee bought by the Maior of this Towne for the 
tyme being, or such as the sayd Mr. Maior shall appoynte, & that ev’y freeman 
inhabitinge wthin this Borrough shall have benefitt by the said Bargaine soe hee 
bringe in his money to the value of ffive pounds att least of wch hee shall receive 
his proportionable p’te wth the othr ffree Burgesses inhabitants there, & if it 
chance there bee any losse upon such bargaines ev’y man is to beere his share of 


losse accordingly, & it is ordered that noe p’ticler p’son shall intermeddle to buy 
goods ymported wthout the consent of this howse.”’ 
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On the 7th December following, this order was varied by ordaining 
that no Merchant should sell or dispose of any of his goods to any stranger 
or foreigner within the space of 14 days nor until the town’s customs were 
first set down and agreed upon. This arrangement held good until Novem- 
ber, 1652, when, by a vote of a full house, it was disannulled and made 
void as being found prejudicial and disadvantageous to the freemen of 
the town. 


TOWN FIELD 


Many references have been made to the ‘‘ Towne ffield,” but in none 
of them do we find any information as to its exact situation until 1646, 
when the following two entries appear which are instructive on this point :— 
“Wee doe ordr that there shall be a smale gate made to keep out Swyne 
from the Town feild in ye Tithe barne Street gates’? &c. 
“We doe ordr that Richard Holland shall keep one at ye Sea-bancke to p’vent 
Swyne & other Cattell from trespassing in ye Towne feild, upon paine of Loosinge 
his place.” 


From this it will be seen that the Town field was situate on the North 
side of the town, that is to say, on the North side of Tithebarn Street and 
Westward to the River or Sea Bank. As the town gradually increased 
in size it was in a Northwardly direction the extension naturally at first 
‘took place, as any extension on the South side was stopped by the existence 
at this time of the Pool, and on the East, as we have seen, any enlargement 
in that direction would have entailed an encroachment upon the lands 
claimed by the men of West Derby. This Field was rigidly guarded by the 
Corporation, and many persons were from time to time fined for committing 
offences of trespass in regard thereto, such as allowing Cattle to stray therein 
to the damage of the Crops which appear to have been sown there every 
year; for cutting and carrying away grass and “turves”’; and many 
similar transgressions, in consequence of which various orders were made 
on tenants or owners of adjoining lands for the reparation of their fences, &c., 
in order, not so much to preserve their own holdings as to protect the Town 
Field from trespass. The following order passed on the 28th March, 1645, 
will serve to illustrate this :— 

“ fforasmuch as it is requisite that the ffences and heyment all round aboute 
the Towne ffeild for defence and p’servation of the Corne there sowed, shall be 
forthwth repaired. It is therefore ordered by this Assemblie That Nich’us Rydinge 
shall from henceforth stand & be hayward and shall diligently attend that service 
as formerly, and shall have reasonable payment for his paines; And alsoe that Mr. 
Sotherne, Mr. Strangwaise and all others that have anie yarding or ffences towards 
the Comons or anie other place abt the said Towne feild shall well and sufficiently 
mend, make up and repaire their said hedges, walls & ffences in all places needfull at 
or before Easter next, upon paine of XIId. for everie Rood or Gapp that shall be 
in decay as afforesaid. And the severall Barlimen are required to enquire of the 
defaltrs and to levie the said penalties of the severall & respective delinquents in 
this p’ticular.” 

SWINE 
A large number of swine were kept in Liverpool at this period and 
were to a great extent allowed to roam through the streets at their own 
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sweet will. Orders were from time to time made that they should be kept 
“rung,” i.e., with a ring through the nose to prevent them damaging the 
surface of the streets, and numerous fines were inflicted upon owners for 
the neglect of these orders. Swineherds were eventually appointed to 
look after the animals and keep them in check. In an issue of the “ Illus- 
trated London News” on 3rd March, 1906, an illustration was published 
showing Pigs in a Servian village joining the Swineherd at his early morning 
call. An explanatory footnote states that in any Servian village there 
is only one Swineherd, who looks after all the Pigs of the Community. In 
the morning he goes through the streets blowing his horn, and the Pigs 
come out of their own accord, fall in behind him, and follow him to the 
pasture. At night he brings them home, and they disperse to their Sties, 
in the same orderly way, as they pass the houses to which they belong. 
They require no attention and no singling out. That this practice is not a 
modern one will be seen from the following entry :— 
“Assembly held VIII. die Junij 1646. 
‘* Whereas it is conceaved and thought fitt that there shalbe a Sheppard and 
a Swynherd for the keeping of Sheepe upon the Comon and to looke to the Swyne 
all the day long from trespassing about the Towne. It is therefore ordered that 
John Boulton and William Johnson’s sonne shalbe Swinheards and shall receave 
for’ev’ie Swyne of the owners thereof 4d a piece according to the numbr they 
constantly keepe, and to pay halfe their wages in hand. And whosoever shall 
wilfully or negligently oppose this order in not puting forth their Swyne when ye 
hoyne blowes shall forfait 4d. for everie default, to be levied imediatly by the 
Ballives for the tyme being, to be imployed for ye Towne’s use and this to continue 
everie yeare from the tyme of Seedeing till the Towne feild be inned.” 
From this it would appear that what takes place in Servian villages 
at the present time practically obtained in Liverpool so long ago as 1646. 


NIGHT WATCH 


The town being under a Military Governor, nothing would appear 
more natural than that everything should be done on military lines, and 
so by the following entry it will be seen that the night Watch could not 
be considered efficient unless placed under that rule. 


“21st October 1646—“*‘ Whereas it hath beene lately p’pounded by the 
Governor that soe many men as are to keepe Wach and passe upon duetie for the 
Towne, shold be inlisted undr what Captaine they please, wch being taken into 
consideracon this Assemblie thinks fitt that a general Cattalogue of the names of 
all the able men within this Towne shalbe taken by John Kirk & others, and 
tendred to Mr. Maior on ffriday next. That soe many asare willing to be enlisted ma 
be then taken notice of & enliste accordingly. And whereas dyvers of the Inhitants 
doe neglect their wach, being thereunto called It is therefore ordered that all such 
persons as shall upon Sumons neglect their duetie in this p’ticular shalbe punished 
according to the discresion of the Maior and for that purpose the Captaine of the 
Wach is to obsrve Mr Maior his Comand in the p’formance thereof accordingly 
at his perill.” 

PRIZAGE OF WINES 


_ We have now arrived at a period when the importation of Wine into 
Liverpool assumed considerable proportions, and the Butlerage or Prizage 
of Wines became a great factor in the revenues of the town. Hitherto 
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we have taken but scant notice of the recorded incidents with regard to 
this trade, preferring to give what we think will be considered a more 
interesting account of the matter in a short historical statement of this 
important branch of trade at a time when it had attained dimensions suffi- 
cient to warrant special treatment. 

The Prizage or Butlerage of Wines was originally a Royal prerogative 
or charge by way of customs, imposed upon the importation of this particular 
article of commerce, but appears to have passed under the various Grants 
and Leases as part and parcel of the fee-farm of Liverpool (though the 
evidence on this point is a trifle conflicting) and went with the profits of 
the town under the Grant from the King. It however became severed 
from the farm about the year 1443 and became attached to the Duchy of 
Lancaster, ever afterwards remaining separated from the farm down to 
its final extinction in the reign of William IV. No grant of this duty 
appears to have been made until 12th July, 1536, when the King (Henry 
VIII.), as Duke of Lancaster, granted it to Sir Alexander Radcliffe. This 
Grant was renewed to the same party by Edward VI. on his accession in 
1547, during pleasure, and several other grants were made by him and 
by Queens Mary and Elizabeth to various parties, but no reddendum appears 
to have been required for any of them. In the 3rd year of James I. a 
fresh Grant was made, but at an annual rent of ros., and in the 8th year 
of that Monarch’s reign Sir Richard Molyneux obtained a Lease of the 
Prizage at a rent of 20s. per annum during pleasure, and in the following 
year, on the death of Sir Richard, the Lease was renewed to his grandson 
(also Sir Richard) on the same terms. This Sir Richard Molyneux was 
created Viscount Maryborough in 1628, and died in 1632, being succeeded 
by his son, Lord Caryl Molyneux. During the lifetime of these two noble- 
men, particularly the latter, the great disputes about the seignory of the 
town took place, but were happily adjusted on the purchase by the 
Corporation of the reversion in 1777. 

At this point it would appear necessary to enter a little into the 
particulars of the proceedings in respect of the prizage or Butlerage of Wines 
during the Commonwealth as they appear in the Corporation Records, 
first extracting the following letter relative to the evasion of the payment 
of prizage by the Importers at Liverpool :— 


“Upon the complainte of Sr Richard Molyneux who is the Kings servaunt for 
the Prysage of Wynes at his Port of Liv’poole where I understand that there is 
certen ffrench men have brought in wynes of wch they denye unto the officers 
of the said Sr. Richard prysage for those wynes. And for that I conceave the 
course of ffreedome in other p’ts of this kingdome may by them be an unboldeninge 
to make ther freedome soe gen’all as the Priviledges of the County Palantyne of 
Lartcaster may be much Impeached therby. Therfore, for the p’servacon of his 
Maties Rights in those Ports wthin the said County Pallantyne, let me wish you 
(if the Officers of the said Sr. Richard on the behalfe of his Matie for the said 
Prysage be not satisfied and fully contented) to certifie unto me the names of the 
owners, bringers, factors, servaunts, sellers and buyers of the said Shippe and 
Wynes wth as much convenient speed as you may, To the end proces and other 
p’ceedings may be had against the Offendors therin as the law will in such cases, 
for the sp’iall maynten’nce of the Priviledges of that County. 

‘“‘Thus wth my most hartie saluts I rest 

‘“* Yor very loveing frend—Edward Mosley. 

‘* Grayes Inne, January this XXVIIth. 1622.” 
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No record, however, to further the intention of this letter appears. 

In the perilous times which shortly followed, the Corporation en- 
deavoured during the general confusion to appropriate to themselves the 
Prizage of Wines as well as the other profits of the town, and consequently 
on the 30th March, 1646, orders were given by the Council to the Bailiffs 
to receive the prizage on account of the Corporation, or to compound with 
the importers for the same in the following terms :— 

“It was likewise this day ordered That ye Ballives demand and receive for ye 

use of this Corporacon one full Tunn of wine for Buttlerage from Mr. Horton and 

Mr. Greene, Mrchants of the ship Samuell, who paying for ye use afforesaid to ye 

Ballives the sume of XVIII/i (£18) ster : in lieu of ye said Wine, may dispose thereof 

as they see good for ye use of ye Corporacon.” 


The Bailiffs were subsequently ordered to seize the wines in default 
of payment, and even to follow the goods to the cellars where they were 
landed and stored, as the following entries will show. 


“28th November 1645. It is ordered that the Ballives for ye tyme being, 
the Water Ballive & other officers shall make demaund of the Buttlarage wynes 
and to seize of them severally for ye Townes use after ye arryvall of everie Barque 
and for non paymt thereof they are to sett locks on the Seller doores where anie 
wynes shalbe laid inn and to secure the same untill the Towne shalbe satisfied the 
said Buttlarage dues.” 

‘23rd July 1646—Memd.—It is agreed and ordered by this Assemblie That 
whereas ye shipp Samuell is lately comen in from ffrance there shalbe taken up for 
Buttlerage or Pryze Wynes due to the Towne 3 full hogsheads of Wyne as due to 
the Towne and whereas there is 8 hogsheads due, the Towne is pleas’d to use them 
well and therefore doe abate and omitt the rest.” 

“‘ The Ballives are ord’red forthwith to seize on a hogshead of Mr. Greenes 
Wyne for non paymt of his Lycense money being XXXs.” 

“30th July, 1646.—Memd.—brought into this Port by Captaine Johnson in 
the Sea Bridge, London, and entered 65 Tunnes of un-ulleged Wynes as appears 
by his invoyce whereupon this Assembly being myndfull to use them well doe 
agree that their shalbe paide for Buttlaradge for ye whole Bulk 5 full hogsheads 
of choyce Wynes. And the some of tenn pounds sterling for ye composicon money 
or Townes Customes wch the Ballive or other officers are required to collect and 
take accordingly, and for non paymt to distraine &c.” 

““22nd December 1646—Ordered that the Ballives & Water Ballive wth them 
& the Towne Customr shall forthwth goe on board the Vessell lately brought in by 
John Little and shall demand the Buttlerage Wynes & for non paymt shall seize 
upon anie Wynes or other Merchandize they shall finde there.” 


Many receipts of the Customs and compositions for Wines are 
recorded, and apparently the dues were paid in kind as well as in money. 
To such an extent had this trade grown that in the year 1648 no less than 
200 tuns of wine were landed at Liverpool, and for the year 1646 the amount 
received for Butlerage, besides gifts and abatements, is put down in the 
Audit as £70. 17s. 


On the 13th November, 1650, an order was passed for the purchase of 
the reversion of the Butlerage rent of 2o0s., the reddendum named in the 
Lease to Lord Molyneux, and other orders to the same effect appear at 
subsequent periods, but nothing of a definite nature occurs until 1708, 
when a Lease was granted to the Corporation. 
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Having brought this subject down to the end of the period proposed 
to be included in this Section, it will perhaps be advisable there to let it 
rest. It will again be referred to as occasion requires for the further 
development of the question, but enough has been said for the present 
to shew the growing importance of this particular trade and the value of 
the Customs or dues derivable therefrom. 


MARKET TOLLS—PRESCOT AND ALTCAR 


We now come to an interesting item with regard to the privilege owned 
and exercised by the men of Prescot and Altcar to bring their produce 
into the Liverpool Market without liability for the payment of tolls. With 
regard to the Prescot men little is known of the origin of this concession 
beyond the fact that the privilege was granted to them by Henry VI. The 
reason for such a grant is hopelessly enveloped in obscurity. So fixed, 
however, is the right, that down to the present day it remains in full force, 
although attempts have at various times been made by the Corporation 
to shake off a yoke which gives an unfair advantage to these men as against 
the Liverpool traders, especially as no cause can be assigned for the grant 
of such a privilege. The following particulars which we have been able to 
obtain will be interesting on this subject. Although not strictly within 
the scope of the Records, they are nevertheless necessary for the under- 
standing of the Records themselves, and on that ground the digression 
will be pardonable. 


In the 7th Edward III. an annual Fair of three days’ duration was 
granted to William de Dacre, Parson of Prescot Church, and in the 23rd 
Henry VI. the Advowson of that living was granted to the Provost and 
Scholars of King’s College (Cambridge), which Grant was confirmed by 
Parliament in the Act for the endowment and establishment of the College. 
In the 29th year of the same King’s reign (1451) a Bill of divers matters 
touching the Duchy of Lancaster was submitted for the consideration of 
the Council of the same. Amongst these matters there appears the 
following : “ Litherpoole—Item, for the Town to be let to Farm for £22 
or £20, because it is at present made worse by the Liberties granted to 
the Tenants of Prescot, of whom many under color of these Liberties pay 
no Toll.” 


In the 37th year of his reign Henry VI. granted to the College a Market 
at Prescot on Friday in every week, and in the Corporation Records the 
following entries appear in respect of the exemption from the Market Toll at 
Liverpool. From these entries it seems probable that some arrangement 
had been made in Henry the VI.’s time for the exemption of the resident 
householders of Prescot from the payment of these tolls, but whether with 
the consent of the people of Liverpool does not appear, nor is any equivalent 
or consideration for the privilege ever mentioned. Whatever arrangement 
had been made, it remained in abeyance until the time of Elizabeth, when 
the claim was revived, and the Corporation, in order to adjudicate upon it, 
passed the following resolution in 1589 :— 
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“Item they agree to Mr. Maior do Call the men of Prescott together to see 

howe many of them ought to be free.” 
thus practically admitting their right, but questioning the limit of its 
extent. 

Whether the claim was allowed or no does not appear, and the matter 
seems to have slumbered until 1646, when the people of Prescot awakened 
to the fact that they had certain rights, and by the following entry they 
evidently intended to exercise them. 

‘“‘ Att an Assembly held the 21th of November 1646 upon information given 
by the officers of this Towne that the severall Inhabitafits of Prescott & Alcar doe 
refuse to pay their Towles in this Mrkett wch formerly they have been accustomed 
& now p’tend themselves to be priviledged. It is ordred that the same Towles 
shall be taken of them as formerly they have been accustomed to pay, notwith- 
standing anie p’tence, patent or priviledge to the contrarie.”’ 

From this it would appear that between 1589 and November, 1646, 
the Corporation had exacted these tolls, whether rightly or wrongly is a 
matter of opinion; but an agitation had now been set up by the Prescot 
people to assert their rights, which was strongly contested by the Corpora- 
tion, for in December, 1646, the following peremptory order was passed :— 

“It is this day ordered and agreed upon by Mr. Maior and this Assemblie 
that the Officers of this Towne shall demand and tak Towles from all the Prescott 
and Alcar men till they shall p’duce their Charters and Graunts, that this Towne 
shalbe better satisfied concerning their p’tended priviledge, notwithstanding anie 
Pres or p’tence to the contrarie.—Prescott Charter was afterwards shewed.” 
Notwithstanding this apparent willingness on the part of theCorporation 

to accede to these demands, or at least to give them fair consideration on 
production of sufficient proof of a right to the privilege claimed, they 
repented of their leniency, and, Pharoah-like, hardened their hearts, for 
on the 17th November, 1648, this further order was passed :— 

“‘ Ordered that the Charterars and Inhabitants of Prescott shall pay Tolle in 
this Towne as form’ly they have been accustomed, nothwithstanding anie p’tence 
or allegacon to the contrarie, and if anie suite arryse the Towne is to defend it ata 
generall charge.” 

The determined attitude taken up by the Corporation does not seem 
to have availed them much, for, as no further allusion is made in the Records 
to this dispute, and as the exemption, as we have before stated, still exists, 
it must be presumed—nay, it amounts to a certainty—that the claims 
of the Prescot men ultimately prevailed and were in all probability finally 
allowed. Thus giving an instance of “right” overcoming “‘ might.” 

With regard to Altcar, as their claim does not appear to have been 
separately contested or disputed, and the privilege is likewise exercised 
at the present time, it may be assumed that the failure to deprive the 
Prescot men of their claims offered no inducement for the Council to try 
conclusions with Altcar, and the matter dropped for the time being. In 
1675 the rights of the Altcar men were officially recognized so far that a 
resolution was passed to the effect that no Tolls be taken from the inhabitants 
of Altcar till this Corporation have taken further advice from Counsel 
concerning the liberties of Altcar and their rights to be exempt from Tolls. 
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Whether that opinion was obtained or not does not appear, but by an order 
made in 1685—ro years after—when a list of Tolls payable by parties 
bringing goods into the town is set out, it is pretty evident that the Altcar 
people maintained their rights, as they are specially excluded by the words 
“ Altker exempted from payment.” 


ADMISSION OF FREEMEN 


Some time ago the Council passed an order that no freeman should 
be admitted without the consent of the whole Council, unless it was such 
persons as Noblemen, Gentlemen, or other men of quality who were not 
likely to use the faculty for trade purposes, but it was now found that 
some Merchants and Tradesmen, who obtained their freedom under that 
guise, by the consent of the Mayor and Aldermen only, had used it to the 
inconvenience and disadvantage of the town, and it was therefore ordered 
on the 21st November, 1646, that in future no one of whatsoever degree 
or quality should be made free without the consent of the whole Council, 
notwithstanding any previous order or custom to the contrary. 


TOWN’S BARGAIN 


Although the articles of merchandise coming to the port had multiplied 
both in quantity and variety, still at this time herrings do not seem to 
have lost their accustomed prominence in the Market, as appears by an 
entry under date 7th December, 1646, which states that 200 Barrels of 
Herrings were imported by one person, and that they were to be bought 
at £18 a score for a town’s bargain, otherwise the Importer was to pay for 
his composition £5, and if any more herrings were thereafter ‘‘ discovered ”’ 
beyond the 200 barrels, then he was to pay for them rateably, and each 
barrel was to contain 800. It was also agreed shortly afterwards that Io0o 
barrels of the best herrings at £20 per score should be taken up as a town’s 
bargain from Mr. Ballie (Bailiff) Sandiford, and that the Merchant Praizers 
should choose them out and mark them for the town’s use. Mr. Sandiford’s 
composition was £3. 

SCHOOLMASTER 

The appointment of a Schoolmaster (Lambert Austin) was made on 
the 16th March, 1647, for one whole year, to continue on his good demeanour, 
at a Salary of £18 per annum, payable out of the Town’s Stock. This 
salary was paid for, and his Municipal duties were restricted ¢o, the teaching 
of freemen’s children, but it is stated in addition that he is to be at liberty 
to take payment for all such foreigners as he shall teach and also of all the 
inhabitants that are not free. These conditions were much similar to 
those imposed upon his predecessor in 1645, but the salary was increased 
by £3. 

ARTIZANS 

Artizans appear to have been in some request, as an entry of the 15th 
March, 1647, states that William Moss, Smith, is allowed to work here, 
but not as yet to be admitted free—all fines to be remitted him. The 
reason of this leniency is not made clear in words, but the entry following 
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it seems to throw some light on the subject, by analogy, viz.: “‘ Nicholas 
Walsh of Chester, Wine Cooper, is allowed to work here and not to be 
fined, because he is thought necessary,” &c.; thus shewing that in his 
branch of work at least there existed a paucity of labour. 


BILLETTING SOLDIERS 


We will now hark back again to the subject of the garrisoning of the 
town, as some rather important entries occur at this time with regard 
to the inconvenience the town was put to on account of the large influx 
of Soldiers and the necessary provision to be made for their accommodation. 
In April, 1647, it was agreed that the Mayor and Aldermen should treat 
with the Governor about the settlement of the Garrison : first, that one 
Company of the Townsmen might be employed and have pay as others 
had; 2ndly, that the Castle might be repaired and fortified and the works 
(mud-wall fortifications) slaighted (razed or levelled); 3rdly, that the 
Soldiers should pay 3d. per meal or quarter themselves. It was also ordered 
that one of the Council should go to London at the town’s cost to prevent 
the coming of 600 Soldiers to be garrisoned here, to get the works slaighted, 
and to arrange for the Garrison to be kept in the Castle, which, if repaired, 
could be manned with 200 men, &c. Mr. Alderman Bickersteth was also 
ordered to go to London on the same business and to have a horse provided 
him and his charges paid. 

In November, 1647, there is a memorandum “that upon the coming 
of a Regiment of Horse belonging to the Parliament Army under the 
command of Sir Thomas ffairfax, ordered by the Committee to be quartered 
in this County proportionably, whereof 2 men and their horses and the ‘ third 
part of another’ were allotted to this town, they demanding 15s. per week 
for every horse and man, or else quarters in kind to be assigned them accord- 
ing to orders. Upon consideration had by this Assembly it was resolved 
that they should have Quarters within the town at the several Inns, from 
house to house weekly by turn, at the appointment of the Bailiffs, and 
they to be content with such allowance as is duly allotted them, which 
the Bailiffs are to see paid and discharged accordingly after the rate of 
11s. 8d. per week and it is also agreed that they shall have no allowance at 
all in moneys for their Quarters when they are or shall be absent, except 
they shew good warrant for it, and no one house or Inn to be more 
burthened than another.” 

In addition to these Parliamentary troops, the quartering of Soldiers 
for the Governor upon his own security was suggested, but the Council 
unanimously rejected the proposal by reason of the present danger (sickness) 
and the scarcity of all provisions. 


“ce 


MILITARY TAXATION 


It was also agreed that a Ley or taxation of £12 be imposed upon the 
town for paying the quarterage of the horse, &c. And also “‘ that a letter 
or Petition be drawn to be eased of these burdens of quarterage and paying 
taxations with the rest of the Country, and the reasons of our sufferings to 
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be alleged, which was done accordingly but no relief granted.’ Pressure 
was brought to bear on the Council by the issue of a Warrant from the 
High Constable concerning the arrears of Leys and taxations and a copy 
thereof was sent to Mr. Bickersteth in London. 

In April, 1648, the township of (West) Derby was allowed r1s. 8d. 
a week for each Soldier quartered there during the 16 weeks of their stay. 

That the poor people were becoming wearied with the continual calls 
made upon their slender resources by way of taxation at this time cannot 
be wondered at, and to all appearance it was a system that had come to 
stay. On the Ist June, 1648, a Warrant was received from the High 
Constable imposing a tax of £3,000 upon the whole County, and although 
Liverpool’s share only amounted to £13. 6s. 8d., still, this amount, coupled 
with the numerous other expenses incurred by the military occupation, 
was seriously adding to the already heavy burthens of the taxpayer, and 
a Committee was consequently detailed to treat with the High Constable 
on the subject. The town’s expenses were much enlarged owing to the 
Plague or Sickness having broken out in the neighbourhood, against the 
spread of which costly preventative measures had to be taken, as we shall 
see shortly. The above Warrant apportioned £750 as payable by the 
Hundred of West Derby, which, however, appears on the 21st June, 1648, 
to have been reduced to £600, Liverpool’s share being correspondingly 
abated to {11 odd, but the Council, being still dissatisfied, ordered it not 
to be paid. Another Warrant was read for 51s. 1d. for the relief of the 
poor infected in Ormskirk, which was also within the Hundred of West 
Derby. 

MILITARY OCCUPATION 


In addition to the heartburnings entailed by these monetary troubles, 
the people were heartily sick of the presence of the Soldiers, who were like 
a swarm of locusts in the place, doing no real good, and rendering provisions 
scarce and dear. A Petition for demolishing the works (mud-wall fortifica- 
tions) and to disgarrison the town was ordered to be drawn up and forwarded 
to Colonel Moore and the Committee of the Militia of Lancashire, together 
with a letter in support thereof to be sent to Colonel Ashurst (Governor) 
and to Mr. Bickersteth in London. 

On the same day (21st June, 1648), another Petition was ordered to 
be drawn to the effect “‘ that the Committee would be pleased to take speedy 
course that this town may be so victualled, manned, and fortified as to 
make it secure and tenable, and constant means allowed from the public 
to maintain it without being prejudicial to the inhabitants, or to certify 
with us that the works may be ‘slaighted’ (razed or levelled).” This 
was not done until about 1656. 


MR. BICKERSTETH 
Mr. Bickersteth had been in London for a considerable time on business 
in connection with the purchase of the fee-farm of Liverpool and the concern 


with which the Council viewed his prolonged stay, and its inutility is tersely 
summed up in the following entry passed on the 1st February, 1649. 
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““ P’pounded at ye same Assembly concerning Mr. Bick’steth his long stay at 
London to the great charge of ye Towne, and greeffe of his ffamily & frends. Itis 
thought fit in regard his long attendance hath prooved fru(it)les & ye Charge great 
that hee shall come downe from London at or before the first day of March next 
and an ordr and letters were sent to him for that purpose sygned by the Councell.”’ 
Mr. Bickersteth’s return was not to happen yet, however, for on the 
25th May following, by the advice and with the consent of Colonel Moore, 
it was ordered that he should stay longer in London to complete the town’s 
business, and {10 more was sent him to defray his costs. On the 4th 
January, 1650, the Council directed that letters were to be written to him 
enquiring how much money would be required to discharge his indebtedness 
in London and to urge him to return home forthwith if his health would 
permit, and on the 25th of the same month the Council further ordered 
‘“that Mr. Bickersteth, who had for a long time been in London at a great 
charge to the town and to the great grief and trouble of his friends, should 
speedily come down and give in his account.” The urgency of the business, 
however, still detained him in London, and the date of his return is not 
recorded. 


PLAGUE 


We will now turn our attention to the terrible visitation of Plague 
and pestilence which visited the town at a time when, unfortunately, the 
people would be least able to cope with such a misfortune. The first notice 
we have of the pending evil appears in the form of a rumour, when on 
the 12th June, 1647, it was ordered that strict watch should be kept by 
the townsmen because of the rumour of the sickness having begun in 
Warrington. On the 29th of the same month a memorandum appears to 
the effect that “concerning the distractions betwixt the Army, &c., and 
other particulars at this Assembly, whereunto answer was made that it 
is the desire of Mr. Mayor, &c., that in all things there may be a free and 
fair compliance betwixt the townsmen and the Soldiers and for all business 
concerning the Militia and Soldierie, they refer all to the discretion of the 
Governor, and withal do hold it fit and order that the Townsmen from 
time to time according to Mr. Mayor’s discretion shall join with the Soldiers 
in keeping watch, and that no Chester nor Warrington people nor their goods 
during the time of this infection shall be admitted to come into this Town.” 
Again in August following it was ordered that the Townsmen together 
with the Soldiers “ shall watch every day their turn upon warning to them 
given in their own persons, and if any, being able, shall neglect or refuse 
to perform the same accordingly, they are to forfeit 5s. for every default 
at the discretion of the Mayor,” &c. 

In September following a collection was ordered to be made for “ raising 
of moneys for the poor of Warrington who have lately been visited with 
the Sickness in regard of an Order of the Justices at the Sheriffs’ Board, 
for contribution through the Hundred of West Derby.” 

In April, 1648, it is recorded ‘‘ that the 3rd Portmoot Court which 
should have been held at after Xmas was deferred and put off by reason 
of the Sickness and infection happening in certain houses in the Chapel 
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Street, which through the blessing of God (great care being taken) and 
much cost bestowed in building of Cabins and removing the said families 
forth of the Town, unto the said Cabins, it ceased in 2 months’ time with 
the death of about 8 or g persons of mean quality.” Thus a careful attention 
to sanitary arrangements, according to their lights, and the isolation of 
cases in the Cabins which had to serve as “‘ Infectious Diseases’ Hospitals,” 
bore well-merited beneficial results. 

The successful endeavours to stamp out the Plague did not result in 
undue haste being shown on the part of the Authorities to release patients 
too readily or without due precaution, for we next find an order “ that the 
persons shut up in their houses upon the suspicion of the sickness and 
infection may to-morrow be set at liberty and the ‘ Gards’ taken off, upon 
condition they first shew themselves unto the officers appointed for providing 
for the poor, that they are all in health. Which was done accordingly. 
‘«« Praised be God for his mercy in our speedie deliverance.’ 

An account was made out of all moneys received and disbursed during 
the Sickness and forwarded to the Justices of Assize at Lancaster with a 
view of obtaining the sum of {10 allotted to the poor infected of this Town. 
The reading of the Certificate or Account is stated to have given great 
satisfaction to the Sheriffs’ Board. An order was also made by the Council 
that those in the Cabins should be set free. It may be casually mentioned 
that all through this tryimg time no mention is made of Medical men or 
medical appliances of any kind. 

It would thus appear that the danger was considered as having passed 
away, and indeed it may have been so in reality, but the townspeople were 
nevertheless naturally easily alarmed at any suggestion of its recurrence, 
and hence, a little later on it is recorded that “ by certain intelligence the 
Sickness is broken forth in Altcar and Formby which may endanger this 
town if good care be not taken. It is therefore ordered that from hence- 
forth during the time of danger every Inhabitant of this town, upon 
warning, shall watch in person, or find such an able man as Mr. Mayor 
shall approve of, upon pain to forfeit for every default 5s.” 

It may be assunied that this watchfulness and care met with due 
reward as no further reference is made to the dreaded danger, except upon 
one occasion which will be referred to in the next section. 


EDUCATION 


During all this trouble the question of education was not altogether 
lost sight of as the Bailiffs were ordered to buy two books for the use of 
the School, viz.: ‘‘ Thomasius and Rydrs. Dixonaries,”’ which were to be 
chained up in the School in the most convenient places. 


CARTAGE CHARGES 


The Cartage of goods was controlled by the Corporation and the charges 
fixed by them. As an instance of the evasion of the regulations controlling 
this business, in September, 1647, a complaint was made that the Carters 
would not serve the townsmen while strangers were readily served. The 
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reason of this is not far to seek, because the Carters were entitled to charge 
6d. a load for strangers’ goods, but only 4d. for townsmen’s, and in order to 
put a stop to this partiality and consequent inconvenience to the townsmen, 
the Council ordered that on proof of a refusal to serve the Burgesses, the 
Carters should for ever afterwards lose the benefit of having 6d. a load from 
Strangers and be entitled to charge but 4d. a load from freeman and stranger 
alike. 
PRESENTMENTS 


We do not suggest that on account of the town’s finances being at a 
very low ebb at this time the Portmoot Court shewed an exceptional activity, 
but it is significant that in October, 1647, there are two pages of present- 
ments for various offences, concluding with a presentment against all those 
freemen who had not made their appearance at the Court according to ancient 
custom and a list of 67 persons is given, all of whom were fined 3s. 4d. each. 
This is followed in April, 1648, by another two pages of presentments 
concluding with the presentment of 70 persons for not coming before the 
Mayor to be licensed and to enter into recognizances with sureties for 
observing good order in their houses and other things by law required, being 
Alehouse keepers, each of whom was fined 3s. 4d. 


REGISTER OF BIRTHS, &C. 


A difficulty is often experienced in obtaining a Certificate of Baptism, 
Marriage or Death, but if the Orders of the Court had been carried out as 
was evidently intended, no such difficulty in this respect should exist, at any 
rate subsequent to the year 1647 when it was ordered that the Church Clerk 
should keep a perfect Register of all such Children as should be baptized 
here, and in December, 1649, it was ordered that the then Church Clerk and 
his successors should keep a good and perfect Register Book in parchment 
of all ‘‘ Marrages, Bureings & Christnengs ’”’ within this town and for every 
Wedding and Christening he was to receive 4d., for every burial 3d., and 
for a Certificate 4d., for his own use. 


SEA RISKS 


A curious ancient custom prevailed with regard to the payment of dues, 
and one heretofore only casually mentioned in the records, by which impor- 
ters of goods over sea, who took all the risks of the sea in bringing their 
merchandise to the port, were exempted from the payment of dues. For 
instance, so early as the year 1583 the following record appears :— 

“Itm they do agree that if any freeman of this Town do or shall sell 
any merchandise to any foreigner or stranger he shall pay the Town’s custom, 
except he do abide the adventure of the goods himself by sea.” 

This order is twice repeated within a short period and in the year 1616 
we find the following :— 

“ And likewise it is concluded that the said Customer shall upon notice 
of any Corn that cometh over the water into the town and bought by a 
freeman, proof to be made on oath, that he stood the ‘ risque ’ of the water, 
or the Toll to be charged.” 
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In 1647 ,» however, there is an instance of the privilege attaching to 
these risks being, partially at least, contested, and on this occasion the 
Council was not disposed to allow the importer to escape the payment of 
dues altogether, on the ground that the risk was not solely his, but was a 
partnership one, thus :— 

“Whereas Thomas Baxter, M’chant, heretofore brought into this Port XLtie 

(40) Barrells of Herrings and being a freeman conceaved himselfe to be freed of 

Towne Customs and Composicon for ye same. Now forasmuch as it appeares that 

most of ye rescue (risk) and adventure of the said Goods was to bee borne by the 

M’chant Strangers and were to be delivered at this Port. It is therefore Ordered 

that the said Thomas Baxter notwithstanding his ffreedom is to pay the Towns 

Custome and Composicon towards wch there was Vii (£5) left in depositie, the iij ti 

XVs shalbe taken out of ye said Vli in Lew of ye same Customs and Composicon 

and ye XXVs is to be restored him back again.” 


LEYS OR TAXES 


On the 28th November, 1648, it was ordered that the £30 ley formerly 
ordered to be assessed and collected be forthwith assessed upon all persons 
according to every man’s estate and having, and for non-payment the Bailiffs 
to distrain. 

A Ley of £5. 1s. 1rd. demanded by Warrant for the relief of Ireland 
was made and the Mayor was directed to ascertain whether that payment 
was for 6 months or one, and if for six then to be paid out of the £30 tax 
to be imposed as aforesaid. 

In December following this order was enlarged upon as follows :— 

“Tt is this day Ordered that the Ley of XX Xli formerly charged upon the 

Towne shalbe forthwith taxed and assessed upon all the Burgesses freemen and 

Inhabitants of this Towne as well forrenors as all others who have anie’ Estates 

reall or p’sonall and pon all forraigne Burgesses p’porconably and Collected speedly 

for ye defraying of all such Leys taxacons and other disbursmts as are needful for 
ye Towne.” 

The Burgesses seem to have been much perturbed with regard to these 
taxations levied chiefly for military purposes, and they endeavoured by 
deputation to the Commissioners to obtain partial relief from the pressing 
burthens now so frequently imposed. On the 1st February of the following 
year this entry appears :— 

‘* Ordered that one of the Ballives shall goe to Wigan to p’ferr ye Townes 

Peticon concerning ye assessmt to ye Comissionrs for ye Army and shall take 

moneys to pay ye same required by Warrant—And afterwards 9th ffebr Ordred 

that Mr. Maior & such others as hee shall think fit shall goe to Prescott to attend 
ye Comrs to peticon at Orm’k for redresse and abatemt of those assessmts.”” 

On the gth February, 1649, a statement was made to the Council to the 
effect that ‘‘ an Order was procured from the Commissioners for raising the 
monthly assessments for the Army upon the petition of this Town that the 
Inhabitants of Toxteth Park should proportionably contribute with us in 
the said Assessments, everyone according to their having, as by the Ordinance 
of Parliament is required, which order was signed by Sir Thomas Stanley 
and Col. Egerton. In opposition to which order the inhabitants of the Park 
procured a 2nd Order for the Town to make good the grounds of their 
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Petition and Order by proof, and further to satisfy the Commissioners 
concerning the same, and to shew cause the 2oth of March instant. Where- 
upon this Assembly resolved to make good the said Order granted at Orms- 
kirk, it being obtained, as is conceived, upon good grounds. It is therefore 
ordered that Mr. Mayor, &c., shall go to Prescot to attend the said Com- 
missioners and to give them satisfaction in whatsoever can be alleged 
against it.” ‘‘ Who went to Prescott accord’ly where the said Ordr was 
ov’rruled by ye Comrs.” 

The note quoted at the end of the above Resolution it will be observed 
is rather ambiguous in its expression, but there can be no doubt that it was 
the second Order which was overruled, giving the benefit of the Order made 
at Ormskirk to the Corporation. We will again have to refer to this subject 
a little later on. 

ADMISSIONS TO FREEDOM 


The amounts charged for admission to the freedom of the town are of 
the most varied description, ranging from “ gratis”’ to say £100 and even 
more, and it is rarely any reason is given for this differential rate. In 1647 
we come across one which is worth noting as differing widely from most of the 
others recorded, but is not altogether isolated. It is a case where one 
Thomas Darbishire, a smith, being desirous of admission to the freedom, 
voluntarily offered to keep and repair the Town Clock so long as he should 
reside in the Town, for which service a sum of 23s. 8d. had hitherto been paid 
yearly, and the Council ordered that in consideration of his so doing, he 
should be admitted free, but if he failed in the performance of the duty, he 
was to pay £5 for his freedom. He was also empowered to demand the key 
from his predecessor who was thenceforth discharged from his service and 
attendance in that particular. 


COMMON WAREHOUSE 


It has already been shewn that a Beam and Scales were kept in the Com- 
mon Hall where all goods were to be weighed. The fact of so doing was 
advanced as one of the reasons for entitling the Corporation to charge 
town’s dues when such right was assailed in later years. No doubt 
this arrangement was a good one so long as the business of the 
town did not assume proportions large enough to tax the capacity 
of that system to too great an extent. Whether this was the case or 
not we find that early in 1648 traders began to shew a preference for weighing 
their own goods, and on a complaint being made by the Hall Keeper of goods 
being weighed at divers places which caused not only difference but loss to 
the town’s officers, the Council ordered that no goods should be weighed 
but by the Beam and Scales in the Common Hall, unless it be for some 
freemen’s private use; and if this order were disobeyed the Hall Keeper 
might take away the Beam and Scales so used. 


TOBACCO TRADE 


The increasing trade of the town may be inferred from an entry which 
records in 1648 the arrival of 30 tons of Tobacco (more than 50 years after 
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Sir Walter Raleigh introduced the weed into England) brought by James 
Jenkinsonn in the ship called the “ Friendship,” upon which a duty of £3 was 
charged, This is the first mention of Tobacco being imported into Liverpool, 
and for so small a place, perhaps 30 tons may be considered a fairly good 
consignment. This trade increased enormously in after years, and as we 
know required large Warehouses to be specially erected and used exclusively 
for its accommodation. The duty of 2s. per ton here charged was for 
Town’s Customs and Hallage and does not refer to aGovernment duty, which 
probably did not exist at this time. 


REPAIR OF THE CASTLE 


The injury the Castle of Liverpool undoubtedly received during the 
siege of 1644 added largely to its natural decay. In 1646 it was ordered 
“that the Castle be repaired and fortified, or the works slaighted.”’ The 
words of this order suggest that its demolition was even at that time 
contemplated, but its end had not yet come. Further repairs were from 
time to time required to keep the old structure going, and in September, 
1648, the following copy of an order for the payment of an account in respect 
of such repairs appears :— 

“ Captaine Williamson.—Pray pay unto the Baillives of this Towne the some 
of vili. xs. (£6. 10s.) for one hundred and fowre Dalle Bords, wch are for ye 
repaire of ye Castle. Yor loveing ffrend, 

“Robt. Venables.” 

In 1659 the question of the demolition of the Castle was before a Council 
of the House of Commons when it was suggested that Colonel Birch, the 
Governor of the town, should be entrusted with the work. Nothing, how- 
ever, was done, time was allowed to carry out its own ravages and the old 
Castle disappeared piece by piece until it finally vanished about 1725. A 
description and history of this feudal pile will be given at the commencement 
of the next section. 

COLONEL BIRCH ; 


On the 7th September, 1649, Thomas Birch, Colonel and Governor of 
the Town, was admitted a free Burgess, and four days afterwards was elected 
M.P. for the Borough in succession to Sir Richard Winne, who died in the 
preceding month. 

Colonel Birch had interested himself greatly both in the military and 
Parliamentary work of the town. He represented Liverpool in three Parlia- 
ments and was made Governor in 1644, a position he held until 1655, and 
resided in the Castle. He served with distinction in the Parliamentary 
forces during the Civil War. In1670 his name appears inthe list of freemen, 
but we are not informed as to the date of his death. 


SCAVENGERS 


The Scavengers, as we have before seen, were town’s officers and had 
to take an oath for the due performance of their duties as other Corporate 
Officials had, but the title they bore must not lead us to class them with 
those who come under that appellation in our own time. The duties these 
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officials had to perform did not embrace the actual cleaning of the streets, 
but to see that they were kept clean and to take action against offenders. 
The enforcement of their orders sometimes brought them into conflict with 
the inhabitants as the following entry, dated 17th November, 1648, will 
shew :— 

‘« Fforasmuch as complaint is made by the Scavengers of this Towne, that they 
canot pr’vaile with the Inhabitants for clenseing of ye Streets but are abused and 
much afronted in the Execucon of their Office It is therefore Ordered by Mr. 
Maior the Aldermen Ballives and the greatest p’te of the Comon Councell assembled 
that from henceforth the Scavengers for the tyme being shall have power to hyer 
men to clense the Streets before everie mans doore where they see cause, and shall 
have powre imediatly to distraine upon such of ye Inhitants Goods as shalbe faultie 
herein & pay for the same, restoreing them the Overplus. And if anie shall resist 
or oppose the p’formance of this Ordr they are to be bound to ye peace or punished 
otherwise as Mr. Maior in his discresion shall think fitt.” 

This entry is instructive as fixing a time when the first suggestion was 
made as to the Corporation undertaking the duty of street cleansing. Prior 
to this time every householder had to clean the street before his own house 
under the orders of the ‘‘ Scavengers’ on pain of a fine. The public were 
now evidently becoming tired of this work and hence the difficulty experi- 
enced by the officials in carrying out their duties. We have no means of 
saying how the alternative powers conferred on the Scavengers worked, 
or whether the charges proposed to be made upon defaulting householders 
spurred them into greater activity, but it was certainly not for very many 
years after this date that street cleaning was taken over by the Corporation 
as a public work. 


SWINE 
Under the same date appears an entry with regard to swine, which, 
though to some extent reiterating what has already been said on the subject, 
is sufficiently curious and interesting to be reproduced. It is as follows :— 
“Whereas there is very much damage donne by Swyne in and aboute the 
Towne, in the ffields and Gardens for want of a Swynheard. It is therefore Ordred 
that a Swyneheard shall be hyred to keepe the Swyne upon the Comon & at Sea 
syde every day from eight of ye Clock untill 5 at night, that they may not trespas 
upon anie mens grounds or Gardens for the wch service there shalbe allowed the 
some of xls. a yeere to be paid by the Ballives Quarterly forth of the Townes Stock. 
And further alsoe all such Inh’itants as doe keepe anie Swyne shall pay unto the 
said Swinheard forpence a head for everie Swyne above the age of a Sucking Pigg : 
the same to be paid by 1d. a Quarter as ye Swinnyard shall demand the same, 
and the Swinyard is to be hyred yeerly by the Ballives for the tyme being, and 
in case hee neglect to keepe them from trespasseing hee is to be punished or dis- 
placed by the Maior for the tyme being as hee shall see cause.”’ 
Such an entry as this, in conjunction with others of a similar nature 
already mentioned, presents very vividly to the mind’s eye the extremely 
primitive state of the town at this period. Even the most prominent 
burgesses kept pigs, and as their numbers were great so were their depreda- 
tions annoying in the way of tearing up the streets, 7.e., unpaved lanes, 
destroying gardens, and committing many other unrecorded nuisances, 
whereby these animals must have proved a source of continual vexation 
to those responsible for the proper maintenance of the highways and byways 
of the little hamlet. 
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FERRY 


The Ferry Boats were at this time apparently let at £13 per annum, 
for in September, 1648, it appears that two years’ rent was in arrear and 
owing by John Lurting and his undertakers, farmers to the town for the 
same Boats, and it was therefore ordered that unless the rents of £26 be 
paid to the Bailiffs for the town’s use within a fortnight, that then the 
Bailiffs should distrain and seize upon the said Ferry Boats for the same. 
These rents do not appear to have been paid within the specified time, and 
in November following it was ordered ‘“‘ that Jobn Lurting (upon whom 
the Corporation seem to have had some hold) should provide a good Ferry 
Boat by Saturday next and a second by the 25th March next, and should 
constantly attend the Ferry and keep it as it ought to be, not employing 
them otherwise at all without license of the Mayor.” In default the Boats 
were to be farmed and otherwise disposed of to the best advantage of the 
town. On the 27th March, 1649, two days after the expiry of the time 
granted by the preceding resolution, it was further ordered (the said John 
Lurting having failed in the performance of his duty in this and other ways) 
that, the Boats being at the will and disposal of the Council for the town’s 
best advantage, they do hereby let and farm the same unto Robert Cornell 
for five years, paying {14 per annum at the accustomed rent days. He 
was not to let or dispose thereof to anyone without the consent of the 
Council, and taking no more off passengers than the usual and accustomed 
fare, and sufficient ferry boats to be kept. 


ST. NICHOLAS’ CHURCH 


How old the Church of St. Nicholas was at this time it is impossible 
definitely to say. It is supposed to have been built in the year 1360, so 
that the fabric was not now in its youth. Time and the action of the sea 
had told their tale, and the following entry explains the position in 1648 :— 

‘* Ordred that the Church Wall by the Water Syde shalbe speedily repaired, 
it being in dangr to fall & to lett downe the foundacon of ye Church. And Mr. 


Maior and Mr. Thomas Tarleton are desired to oversee ye same work, and to see- 
the same sufficiently amended at ye charge of ye Towne.” 


POOR AND STRANGERS 


In this year (November, 1648), the question of emigration first makes 
its appearance, and perhaps in a curious form. During the time of the 
Civil War, and on the dissolution of the Monasteries, &c., the Country was 
overrun with poor, unemployed, and vagrant people, and measures had 
from time to time been taken in Liverpool for suppressing or minimising 
an evil which threatened at times to assume uncontrollable dimensions, 
but the efforts expended in that direction could never effect a permanent 
cure. Hitherto it had been considered sufficient to decree that people 
of this undesirable class should be “‘ avoyded the towne,”’ but now it appears 
that some additional and more drastic measures should be adopted for 
coping with the evil, hence the Council, on the 17th November, 1648, passed 
an Order in the following terms :— 
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“ fforasmuch as dyvers yong Children and Beggers wch are much p judicial! 
to ye Towne are found Wandring and begging, contrarie to Lawe, It is therefore 
Ordered by the Worpll Mr. Maior, the Aldrmen and the major part of the Assembly 
that [Here follows nine names] shall goe all through and about the Towne and take 
their names & examine them and cause such as are fitt & able to work in the 
Plantacons to be shipt for the Barbadas, or otherwise to be put apprentices if ye 
belong to this Towne.” 

Here we have foreshadowed, if not actually commenced, that iniquitous 
system of transportation to the West Indies which years after by its 
barbarity disgraced the name of England. 

In the following month it was also ordered that four of the Councillors 
should go through the town and take notice of all Strangers and poor, 
who they were, and where they lived, that course might be taken to send 
them away to the several places where they were born or had lived for 
three years last before. And in February following it was ordered that 
in regard the town was a Garrison, and the Sickness dangerously dispersed, 
the abundance of poor with the assistance of the Governor and Soldiers 
should be kept out. It was afterwards proposed that a weekly assessment 
should be laid for the maintenance of the poor, but the proposition was 
not acceded to. 

CHURCH SITTINGS 


List ye charitable Christians to the following entry made in November, 
1648 :— 

‘** Ordered by Mr. Maior and-the Comon Councell assembled, that in regard 
the Seats in ye Church where Mr Maior and the Aldrmen sitt, are inconvenient for 
heareing, and very ill placed It is therefore agreed and consented that new Seats 
& Pues shalbe made and placed in such sort and manner as Mr. Maior shall think 
fit and appoynt, and the Roome in ye Chancell where hee hath used to sitt shall 
hereaftr be reserved for Mrchants and Strangers.” 


This is followed by an entry to this effect :— 


““ Mr. Charles Walley of Chestr Aldr is consented to be admitted free gratis in 
regard of his pr’sent Imploym’t in Shipping of Soldiers for Ireland & for that hee 
is conceaved to be a well wisher unto ye Towne, & may be usefulle, and was after- 
wards admitted accordingly.” 

Comment seems superfluous on these two minutes, but one cannot 
help remarking that in the first case the holders of the Pews in the Church, 
finding they could not conveniently hear, with but a single thought (self) 
generously relegate their positions to others whose views were, of course, 
not consulted or considered, and it must be remembered that these Merchants 
and Strangers were, according to the Bye-laws, compelled to attend the 
Church Services under penalties. In the second instance the employment 
of the words “ may be useful” are full of meaning and explain themselves. 


FISH STANDS 
What would we think of such orders as the following at the present day ? 


“20th December 1648. Ordered that all such as stand in the Mrket to sell 
Herrings shall stand therewith undr the Towne Hall windowe and Mr. Plumers 
house syde, the tyme of Lent only excepted.” 
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“15th January 1649. It is alsoe this day further Ordered and assented unto 
by this Assembly that all such p’sons as doe sell and retale Herrings in the Mrkett 
shall from henceforth use to stand betwixt the corner of Oliver ffarhurst house and 
the Towne Hall doore, and not amongst the Buchers to their disturbance, the tyme 
of Lent only excepted.” 

The air of the town one can imagine to have been redolent with the 
smell of fish, and whether these piscatorial dainties were sold within the 
aristocratic purlieus of the Town Hall, or at some distance off, seemed to 
be a matter of supreme indifference to these unsophisticated people, so far 
as their olfactory sensitiveness was concerned. It may, moreover, be 
assumed that the Town Hall in those days was used principally, if not 
exclusively, for business purposes, and that social functions, if they existed 
at all, were few and far between. — ° 


COMMONS 


The ancient game of Bowls could not but find a place in the recreative 
amusements of Liverpool even amidst all its troubles and distress. We 
quote the following Order as an instance of the tenacity with which the 
Corporation at all times adhered to their rights with regard to the Common, 
even in so small a matter as obtaining material for making a Bowling Green, 
and it is no doubt owing to this ever watchfulness on the part of the Council 
in these early days that so substantial a nucleus was formed of a Corporate 
Estate which to-day is undeniably the finest and most valuable in the 
Kingdom. This subject will receive attention later on. 

*‘ oth February, 1649—Whereas Richard Williams hath p’sumed to gett 
sodds for the makeing of his Bouleing Greene upon the Comon without the consent 
of this house in such a place as is thought much p’judiciall to ye Towne It is 
therefore Ordred that the said Richard Williams shall forthwith cause them to be 
laid againe in ye same place as they were, and shall even ye Earth as formerly it 
was. And that hee may have lib’tie to gett Sodds in such a place as Mr Maior & 
Mr. Tho: Tarleton shall appoynt and set out, where it may be least p’judiciall to 
ye Towne, and in default thereof to forfeit 40 /- for his contempt.” 


CLIPT MONEY 


On the same day one Richard Sedgwick was accused of the unlawful 
vending of Clipt money, and being examined thereupon, confessed that he 
had contracted with one Henry Darbysheire, of Bold, to furnish him with 
£10 every three weeks at the rate of 16s. 4d. for every 20s., who, being 
admonished, as also divers others in this town, who had lately traded 
therewith, not to intermeddle therein thereafter, but at their perils. 


DEATH OF CHARLES I. 


The death of Charles I. occurs at this time (30th January, 1649), and 
the Cromwellian Commonwealth commences. The Council being doubtful 
as to their right to hold the Courts, took the advice of the Recorder, whose 
decision was that they might do so, only altering the style of the Court. 


COAL BARREL 


On the 5th March, 1649, it was ordered that there should be a Coal 
Barrel made and provided for by the town. 
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REPAIR OF STREETS 


In May, 1649, it was ordered that the streets, being much broken 
and in decay, should be speedily paved, and the Bailiffs were to press Carts 
and cause the stones to be laid. 


LEY 


Appended to that order is one which draws on the pockets of the 
long-suffering Ratepayer, as a further Ley of £30 is ordered to be forthwith 
collected for the defraying of Leys, Taxations, and other necessaries. 
Presumably the cost of paving the Streets was one of these undefined 
necessaries, but the defraying of Leys, &c., rather gives one the notion 
that this was to some extent creating a fresh debt in order to extinguish 
the residue of an old one, a practice which we are afraid obtains largely 
under present Corporate financial conditions. 


In order to assist the Bailiffs in carrying out the work of repairing 
the Streets at a cheap rate, an order was passed on the same day that all 
the Carters of the Town were to assist and load stones and sand every day 
proportionably one after another, until the Streets were sufficiently paved 
and amended, and if any should refuse or neglect, being thereunto required, 
the Bailiffs were to distrain their Gears and hire others. Such Corporation 
Contracts would not be much sought after in those days, as no remuneration 
is mentioned. 

INCOME TAX 


On the 2nd July, 1649, a Warrant from the Commissioners of the 
Army was served upon the Corporation requiring a return of the yearly 
value of every man’s real and personal estate within the Town. This 
Warrant, taken in conjunction with the Order of the 26th November, 
1648, previously noticed, is the first mention made of a graduated scale 
of taxation, equivalent to, or in the nature of an Income Tax, and is 
therefore curious. There is nothing in these two entries to connect one 
with the other, but one would suppose, or at any rate strongly suspect, 
that the passing of the Order of 1648 in the form it assumes, was due to 
a prescience of coming requirements rather than to a coincidence of treat- 
ment. However that may be, or in whatever guise this taxation was 
presented to the Burgesses, it seems to have been the reverse of palatable 
to them, and their resentment is voiced by the following resolution, passed 
on the reading of the Warrant :— 


‘““ A Warrant from the Comrs of the Army being red requireing a retorne of ye 
yearly vallue of every mans reall & p’sonall estate within the Towne, It is conceaved 
very prjudiciall & unreasonable and therefore resolved that Mr. Ballive Storie 
shall attend ye Comrs and acquaint them that the best sort have their Estates in 
Shiping wch is a dayly adventure & hazard, the rest are plundered & poore.”’ 


The result of this remonstrance is not recorded, but Liverpool’s con- 
tribution towards the monthly assessments for the support of the Army 
(amounting in all, at this period, to £90,000) is put down at {r1. 11s. 1d. 
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PETER LURTING 


One of the notables of Liverpool in his day was Peter Lurting. His 
first introduction to the Council was on the 15th October, 1649, when he, 
together with four others, were elected to fill up vacancies. He was an 
active politician, took a prominent part in Municipal affairs, was Mayor in 
1663-4, and continued in the Council as an Alderman until 1677, when, 
on being required to take the Oath of a Common Councilman according to 
the new Charter (Charles II.), he desired to be excused on account of his 
age. It is he whose initials are carved on the ancient stone Font in St. 
Nicholas’ Church, although the date there appears as 1644 it is an evident 
mistake for 1664, the year of his Mayoralty. 


BURGAGE RENTS 


The old Burgage Rents were still being paid, but at this time there 
seems to have been some laxity with regard to their collection by the 
Bailiffs, whose duty it was to account for them to the Public Receiver at 
Warrington at the yearly Audit there, and the Council therefore on the 
15th October, 1649, ordered that the Bailiffs should every year collect and 
gather the said Burgage Rents within a week after every Michaelmas, &c. 
This order suggests very strongly the growing unpopularity of these Burgage 
tenements, at any rate from an official point of view. By reason of their 
having been divided and sub-divided into small fractional parts, the collection 
of the rents chargeable in respect of the sub-divided holdings would no 
doubt be irksome to those responsible for their receipt. 


OBSTRUCTING THE BAILIFFS 

The lives of the Bailiffs were not always cast in pleasant places, indeed, 
their duties were not of such a nature as to encourage cordiality between 
them and the burgesses with whom they were brought into official contact: 
To realize this it need only be mentioned that although the dignity of 
the office ranked second to that of the Mayor, many disagreeable and 
even menial duties attached to the position which continually brought 
them into conflict with the townspeople, who naturally resented an inter- 
ference with their social conditions even under colour of the law, and hence 
the Bailiffs were sometimes subjected to such indignities as the one recorded 
on this 15th October, 1649, when the Council was informed that William 
Strangewais had hindered and resisted the Bailiffs in the execution of 
their office and had abused the Mayor and Aldermen by calling them 
unworthy fellows and detaining the Bailiffs prisoners in his house. It 
was therefore ordered that if the Bailiffs, after advice, brought an action 
against him for the restraint, the charge thereof should be borne by the 
town, but if the action was successful the town should have the damages. 


TOWN’S WASTE 
At the same meeting it was stated that the said Mr. Strangewais had 
lately erected a Cottage on the town’s Waste without consent, which was 
_ thought might be prejudicial thereafter, and the Council ordered that he 
should pay £5 per annum rent to the town, or else pull the Cottage down. 
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ABUSE OF OFFICIALS, &C. 


At the following Portmoot Court this appropriately named individual 
(Strangewais) was fined £5 for calling the Mayor an unworthy fellow ; 20s. for 
saying the Aldermen were unworthy men and dealt very unjustly with him ; 
and 13s. 4d. for rescuing a distress from the hands of the Bailiffs which they 
took for a fine in pursuance of their office: Mr. Strangewais had evidently 
got intoserious conflict with the authorities, and these orders and consequent 
fines were no doubt the result of his opposition to the Bailiffs and his holding 
them prisoners in his house. 


COMPENSATION FOR LOSSES DURING SIEGE 


A very important Petition to the House of Commons praying relief 
for the losses sustained by the town during the siege appears at this point, 
which gives graphically the nature of the injuries inflicted upon the inhabi- 
tants and the strong stand they made against the enemy. It is undated 
and is in the following words :— 


“To the right Honoble the house of Comons in Parliamt assembled. The 
humble Peticon of the Maior, Ald. and the rest of the Towne of Liv’poole. Sheweth 
that the Towne of Liverpoole was fora long tyme the only port within the Power 
of the Parliamt in that p’te of the kingdome. And it being then of that concermt 
both to England and Ireland yor Peticoners, who have alwais beene well affected 
to the Parliamt and kingdom did not only contribute their money and labour, 
but for the better strengthening and secureing of it for the Parliamt suffered many 
of their howses and outhowses to be pulled downe and their Gardens and their 
Orchards to be digged up in the ffortificacons to the great impoverishing of very 
many of the Inhabitants of the said Towne. : 

“That the most p’te of the said Towne who were able Bodies did take up 
Armes for the Parliamt and did together with the Souldiers of the said Garrison 
often repulse the fforces of the En’my when it was beseidged and often assaulted by 
Prince Rupt’s fforces. 

““That in ye Seidge very much of yor Peticoners Corne, Cattell, Beere and 
other p’visions were taken and seized on by the Governor Coll Moore for ye use of 
ye Garrison and yor Peticoner would not suffer anie of ye Inhabitants of the said 
Towne to Ship away the rest of their Goods lest ye Souldiers shd thereby have 
beene discouraged Whereupon when ye said Towne was at last taken without anie 
Condicon very many of ye Inhitants of ye said Towne were killed, all their Goods 
plundered and Spoyled and many of their howses pulled downe and burned Where- 
by the said Inhabitants are utterly undonne unles they be relieved by this honoble 
house. 

““May it therefore please yor honors to take ye p’misses into serious Con- 
sidr’acon and to Ordr such satisfaccon for their Goods soe seized and taken for ye 
use of ye said Garrison and their howses pulled downe and burned And alsoe 
for their great sufferings and losses, as in yor wisdom you shall think fit—And 
yor Petr’s shall evr pray,” &c. 


This Petition was read in the House of Commons on the 28th January, 
1648, when it was ordered to be particularly referred to the consideration 
of the Committee for destroyed houses (Mr. Dodrige, Chairman), “ to 
consider of their losses and how some satisfaction and redress may be 
given,” and on the 21st May following it was “ Resolved upon the question 
That £10,000 be allotted for satisfaction of the losses of the town of Liverpool 
in the County of Lancaster out of Sir William Gerrard of the Brinne, Mr. 
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Blundell of Crosby, Mr. Chorley of Chorley, Mr. Fazakerley of Walton 

and Mr. Scarisbrick of Scarisbrick’s Estates,—Papists in arms and whose 

Estates are not otherwise disposed of, and were at Liverpool at the taking 

a and were Commissioners of Array and Colonels and Captains for the 
ing.” 

No doubt this sum of £10,000 would have gone a long way towards 
repairing the losses the town had sustained had it been forthcoming, but 
no such good fortune happened. In lieu of this money grant it was three 
years later proposed to allot certain confiscated lands in Ireland to the 
Corporation, but even this had no beneficial result, as we shall see in the 
next Section. (See 1652.) 


FIRE APPLIANCES 


In July, 1649, we havethe first mention of a fire-extinguishing apparatus, 
if it can be dignified by that name. The Bailiffs were ordered, at the town’s 
charge, to cause ‘‘12 leather Buckets and four or six Hooks to be made for 
pulling down any house being on fire—which God defend.” 


ILLEGAL TRADING 


A curious instance of a supposed or suspected evasion of the law with 
regard to the buying or selling of goods within a limited time of their 
importation is given in this year. On the 31st July, 1649, information 
was given that John Sandiford had lately bought of Robert Gerling a 
certain ‘“ Pynk ” or Barque laden with Salt contrary to many former orders 
restraining the buying of goods by any particular man before the time 
limited by the said orders had expired. It was also alleged by the Mayor 
that Mr. Sandiford informed him falsely that the ship was consigned to 
him, while indeed it was not. Therefore the Assembly conceived the same 
to be a “‘ haynous Cryme”’ and ordered that a fine of 20 marks be imposed 
upon Sandiford for the same offence, besides his submission to the house, 
and the Bailiffs were required to distrain for and levy the fine accordingly. 
In November following, however, the order was suspended until Mr. Gerling 
could attend and upon whose evidence the order was either to be confirmed 
or repealed. Owing to the absence of one Thomas Staniford the decision 
was on the 15th July, 1650, further postponed until his return. On the 
r1th October following the matter was further debated, and upon reading 
a Certificate from Mr. Gerling to the effect that the Barque and goods were 
bought in Wirrall before they came into this harbour, the business was 
further suspended by reason of the absence of Mr. William Williamson, 
who was Mayor when the proceedings commenced. Nothing further was 
done in the matter until the 11th December, 1652, when the Assembly, 
upon reading Mr. Gerling’s Certificate, voted and ordered that Mr. John 
Sandiford be discharged of his pretended contempt and of his fine of 20 
marks and of all former orders and aspersions concerning the same: This 
instance is given to shew the difficulty experienced by the authorities in 
obtaining a conviction for an offence of this description, and amplifies 
much that has already been said with regard to this peculiar mode of 


trading. 
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PREVENTATIVE MEASURES AGAINST SICKNESS 

The good old town had scarcely recovered from the scare lately 
experienced with regard to the sickness ere it was again on the qui-vive 
of apprehension from the same cause. Hearing it reported that the sickness 
was in Dublin, the Council wisely inaugurated quarantine arrangements 
for all vessels coming from thence, fearing that the intercourse might 
prove dangerous to the town, and on the 2nd April, 1650, they therefore 
ordered that all owners and passengers should be restrained and debarred 
from coming into the town unless they could make oath that they had 
not been in any infected place nor brought over any infected goods or 
passengers. A Warrant was drawn up authorizing the Guard to examine 
all passengers coming from thence “ until they be sworn and examined.” 
This was followed on the 15th June by an Order that all persons restrained 
were to be admitted into the town, and if any thereafter presumed to go 
to Dublin or any other infected place, they should be restrained from 
coming on shore, &c. These tentative precautions appear to have proved 
efficacious, as no further mention is made of the circumstance, the fears 
of the people being calmed for the present. 


FEE-FARM RENT 
A very important entry now appears relative to the purchase of the 
fee-farm rent of the Borough and the Butlerage rent of 20s. per annum. 
Its bearing on the future conduct of the town’s business entitles it to be 
fully set out in this place. 
“21st November 1650—Memorand at an Assembly held this day before 
Mr. Maior &c. It was propounded concerning the purchaseing of the ffee-ffarme 
rents of this Burrow wch is xiiijli. vjs. viijd. (£14 6s. 8d.) p. ann: It was 
Ord’red and resolved that the said Rent shalbe bought and contracted for with 
the Trustees of Parliamt for the use and benefit of this Corporacon. And that 
the some of One hundred pounds shalbe taken up at interest towards the p’fecting 
of the said purchase. And it is alsoe ord’red concluded and agreed upon, that 
whomsoevr shall stand bound and give securitie for ye same shalbe saved harmeles 
by this house and be secured forth of the said Rents for and conc’ning the repaymt 
of ye said Cli. (£100) and interest. And that ye same rent shalbe purchased in ye 
name of ye Maior Ballives and Burgesses of this Towne. It is alsoe ord’red and 
agreed that ye Butlarage rent of XXs. p. ann: shalbe bought and contracted for 
with ye same or anie other Trustees of Parliamt that shall have power to sell ye 
same for ye use of ye Towne.” 


This Resolution bears the signatures of the Mayor (James Williamson) 
and 28 Councillors, some of whose autographs are very curious and we 


append copies of the first four so as to give our readers an idea of the peculiar 
caligraphy of the day. 
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In support of the foregoing, the following Resolution was passed on 
the roth December, 1650 .— 

“Whereas the ffee ffarme Rentt of this Town was formerly agreed to be 
purchased It is therefore Ord’red by this Assembly that a Spetiall Letter of At- 
torney shalbe drawen up unto Mr. John Walker, Mr. Willm. Williamson, Mr. 
Edward Chambers and Richard Williamson, to be named Trustees and Purchasers 
of the said Rent in their names for and on ye behalfe of this Towne, wch said Letter 
of Attorney was sealed, signed and sent up accordingly and the said purchase 
p fected and a sp’call Grant obtained by the solizitacon ef Mr. Willm Williamson.” 


MARKET TOLLS 


No sooner had the Corporation become possessed of the fee-farm than 
they at once put into execution the powers appertaining thereto with 
regard to the rents for Stallages, &c., in the Market, and as this so closely 
hinges upon the foregoing entries, we will complete the series by giving 
it in extenso also :— 

“19th December 1650—This Assembly takeing into consideracon the abuse 
and pr’judice donne to this Towne by dyvers ffreemen who take upon them to sett 
and dispose of dyvers Stalles and Standings, wch benefit ought to accrue unto 
the Towne only, and not to anie p’ticular or private p’sons. And non haveing 
beene at great charges and disbursed much moneys in the purchasing of the ffee 
ffarme Rent of £14 6s. 8d. p. ann: for ye cleereing of their Tytle, Towles and 
Customs doe therefore ordr and apoynt that Mr. Maior Mr, Ballive Ayndoe & Mr. 
Edward Williamson shall survey, Ordr and proporcon the same Stalles and 
Standings in this Markett & that everie one shall pay 2d. a day to ye Officer ap- 
poynted to collect the same. And noe other Rents hereafter to be paid to anie 
p’ticuler p’sons, and one of ye Ballives shall everie day goe about for Colleccon of 
ye same accordingly. And afterwards the 7th of May this Ordr was againe con- 
firmed and the tolls of 2d. a day to be collected until ye Recordr shalbe advised 
witha!l abt it.” 2 
Thus it will be seen that notwithstanding the variety of pressing 

matters engaging the attention of the Corporation at this time, they still 
found leisure to proceed with their endeavour to enfranchise the town 
from the claim of Lord Molyneux, and their provident foresight ultimately 
led to that consummation which for so long a time they had been endeavour- 
ing to obtain. It will be noticed that after the first resolution the purchase 
of the Butlerage is not again referred to. 

The fee-farm rent, as has already been mentioned, was in the hands 
of Parliamentary Trustees to whom Charles I. had sold it along with many 
other Manors and Lordships throughout the Kingdom, and the Corporation 
had become aware of some negotiations being on foot for the purchase of it by 
Lord Molyneux. So far back as 1646, as we have seen, the Council had taken 
measures to checkmate him in his purpose, Mr. Bickersteth being in that 
year requested to “continue in London to attend to this business and to 
procure our privileges excepted and our late Ordinance enacted and con- 
firmed, in regard of the cruelties acted here by him (Lord Molyneux) and 
his brother and rather than fail to take it in part of our losses.” / Hence 
Mr. Bickersteth’s prolonged stay in London and the appointment of a 
Solicitor (Wm. Melling) there to conserve the interests of the Corporation 
in the matter, to the latter of whom the Corporate writings and documents 
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were forwarded. After various preliminary negotiations the Council 
passed the resolutions above detailed which fairly set out the state of the 
case down to the time of which we write. On the restoration of Charles II. 
a reversal of all that the Corporation had obtained took place, but this we 
must reserve for the next section, to which it properly belongs, when we 
shall again have occasion to revert to the subject. (See 1659.) 


RECORDER 


On the 2nd April, 1650, a letter was read from William Langton, the 
Recorder, resigning his position “ with much expressions of love and 
thankfulness to the town.” The filling up of the vacancy was left over 
until January, 1651, when William Halsall, of Harleton, Esq., was elected, 
and the real explanation is then given of Mr. Langton’s resignation. The 
notice of Mr. Halsall’s appointment states it is in the room and place of 
Mr. Langton “who refusing to subscribe the ‘Ingadgmt,’ hath freely 
resigned his place and discontinues his employment and practice.” 


THE ENGAGEMENT 


A copy of this Cromwellian document called “‘ The Engagement,” by 
reason of its general historical interest apart from its effect on the holding 
of the office of the Recordership of Liverpool is worthy of insertion. 

‘* The King being taken out of the way, Cromwell pretends to be for a Common- 
wealth till he had laid a sufficient foundation for hisown advancement. The Rump 
presently drew up a form of an Engagement to be subscribed by all men of the age 
of 18 years and upwards, viz. :—‘ I do promise to be true and fatthful to the Common- 
wealth as it is now establish’d, without a King ov House of Lords.’ Without this 
Engagement no man must have the Benefit of Suing another at Law, nor have 


any Mastership in the Universities, nor travel above so many miles from their 
houses &c.”’ 


COMMONS 


The following Resolution of the Council is rather interesting with 
regard to part of the Common, but we fear much of the utility it would 
otherwise possess is destroyed by our inability to fix the exact position of 
the land notwithstanding the minute description given of its boundaries. 
Under date 18th June, 1650, “It was ordered and declared by the said 
Assembly that all that part of the Common which lies between the sea side 
and the way leading to the Park Yate westward unto the New Bridge or 
the Bowling Green shall be improved, taken in, and enclosed at the Town’s 
charge the next Winter coming, and managed for the best use and benefit 
of the town,” &c. A Bowling Green existed in the neighbourhood of 
Wapping and it may be possible that this is the one referred to. 


PRESENTMENTS 


We have avoided troubling our readers with Court proceedings for 
some little time, but before closing this section of our recital it will be well 
to remind them that the Law still goes on in the sweet old way, and although 
by the frequency with which the same offences are committed, the fines 
inflicted do not appear to have any decided deterrent effect, yet these 
latter must add considerably to the town’s exchequer, which, as we have seen, 
had great need of replenishment, so that out of evil some good springs. 
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In November, 1650, John Lurting, Mariner (you will remember him 
as Lessee of the Ferry Boats), was fined 20s. for abusing Alderman Tarleton 
by calling him a Cheating Rogue; Robert Sympson for abusing a Bailiff’s 
Peer in open Market by saying he was an idle fellow and blamed the town 
for electing him Bailiff, was amerced in 2s. 6d. The Grand Jury ordered 
that all who had any lands along the Sea Bank should every one make up 
their fences there “ aneynt theire owne land,” upon pain of 5s. a piece. 
William Mee, of the Lowe, Butcher, was fined 33s. 4d. for using these 
words, viz.: “publicklie curse and say in open Court ‘The Divell goe 
with you all’—pointing at the Jury—‘ and all your accons.‘”” Heavy as 
his fine was it could not bridle his tongue, for by the next item he is again 
fined, this time in £5, for saying and cursing in open Court, pointing his 
finger towards the Mayor and the Jury, “‘ If such men as those can give anie 
Judgment, the Divell goe with yow and all the acts that yow have done.” 
This was contempt of Court with a vengeance. John Lurting (presumably 
the before mentioned) and about 32 others were fined 3s. 4d. each for not 
appearing to be licensed to brew and sell Ale and Beer for the following 
year. The Water Bailiff was ordered to provide a Coal Barrel for the use 
of the town before the 12th April next, but failing to do so, he was promptly 
fined 2s. 6d. Four persons belonging severally to Sefton, Derby, Kirkby, 
and Ormskirk were each fined 3s. 4d. for buying Skins in the Market before 
the appointed hour. All these fines added together would make a con- 
siderable sum for the town’s use. 


REVENUE FROM FISH 


Notwithstanding the increase of the town’s trade in various other 
articles of commerce, it is interesting to note by a return of Compositions 
for dues made in December, 1650, that there were entered no less than 
687 barrels of Herrings, yielding a revenue of {11. 16s. 8d. Beef and 
Tallow was represented by £2. 7s. 8d., making a total of {14. 4s. 4d. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


We have now reached the end of our Section, bringing matters down 
to the close of the year 1650. The improvement which has taken place 
and the progress made during the last 50 years must be very apparent, 
and the state of the little town at this date, if compared with its position 
and circumstances at the time when these Records commenced, viz., 100 
years ago, considering the troubles, hindrances, and drawbacks it had had 
to contend with, cannot be described as less than marvellous, remembering, 
as we must, that Commercial and other matters in those days, even in 
periods of unhindered prosperity, went on in a very slow and unenergetic 
manner, and not by leaps and bounds as they did later on and in our day. 
All things considered, therefore, we are glad to be able to shew that, in 
spite of all these terrible experiences of Civil War, Siege, Sickness, &c., 
our little town comes up on top, so to speak, and presents to our view 
another completed storey of the huge edifice the inhabitants are so 
strenuously, though perhaps unconsciously, but nevertheless successfully, 


erecting. 
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Section III 
1651 to 1700 


“Nil desperandum” is our motto. After having weathered the 
tempestuous seas of time through which our little civic barque has so 
far successfully drifted, so to speak, we now hopefully look forward with 
feelings of greater ease, comfort, and placidity to events as yet unexplored 
and unknown. Great as the improvement in trade has been shown to have 
taken place during the last 50 years, there is still much to be desired, but 
we will find, as we proceed, that the small trade done with Ireland and Wales 
in the past (by no means to be despised) will shortly be eclipsed by the 
larger, more numerous, and profitable enterprises and transactions under- 
taken by our early merchants, by whose exertions and untiring energies the 
commercial influence of the port was advantageously extended to many dis- 
tant parts of the world. The manufacturing industries of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire were now gradually but surely asserting themselves and taking 
a prominent place in the world’s commerce. The natural facilities afforded 
by our magnificent river for marine transit were becoming more and more 
in request year by year, not only as a means of satisfying or providing for 
our own requirements, but also to meet the necessities of other towns, 
whose merchants and manufacturers either found a ready market here for 
their goods, export or import, or who used the Port of Liverpool as the 
only convenient outlet for the conveyance of their wares to oversea ports, 
or vice versa. 

These facilities and consequent commercial advantages tended in a 
large degree to the steady development of the town’s business in all directions, 
but it must be admitted that the régime of the Commonwealth was not 
productive of good to Liverpool in any way, and therefore did not 
assist in her progress. The real rise in our local fortunes cannot be said 
to have really commenced until the restoration of Charles II., but after that 
event the prosperity of Liverpool took a steady forward movement, at times 
differing in its rate of progression, but ever steadfastly holding one goal in 
view. 

Taking a retrospective view, it may with truth be said that during 
the two preceding centuries no particular era, nor any especial occasion of 
national or local importance, can be singled out as conducive to the advance- 
ment of the port, but, on the contrary, some events and occurrences during 
that period would account for the fluctuations and depressions in Liverpool's 
fortunes, while others would be considered a source of decline. In this 
connection may particularly be instanced the Wars between the two great 
rivals in the Kingdom, viz.: York and Lancaster, so well known as the 
Wars of the Roses, which materially operated to the injury of the country, 
and, of course, to those deeply interested and actively engaged Counties. 
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The confiscations of property and the fines exacted from the landowners 
and others during this long and distressing warfare, together with the 
expenses attendant upon the recovery of the forfeited properties, would 
have the effect of pressing severely on all grades of the inhabitants, and 
reduce the value and security of property generally. The unsettled state 
of Ireland may also be noticed as a contributory element in the decline 
of the Port of Liverpool, or at least to a suspension of its progress, 
seeing that the intercommunication between the two countries would - 
necessarily be less frequent than in ordinary times of peaceable commercial 
intercourse. The dissolution of the Monasteries in the time of Henry VIII. 
and the consequent change of Proprietors, together with the religious feuds 
about the time of Queen Mary, may also be noted here as having an injurious 
effect upon the town itself, as well as highly prejudicial to the well-being 
of the neighbourhood generally. 


Notwithstanding these and other drawbacks, it is gratifying to know 
that at a period in the history of the town, and, indeed, of the country at 
large, when progression (if any) under such circumstances could not be 
otherwise than slow, the continued striving on the part of the people of 
Liverpool, as a community, as well as on that of their rulers, retrogression 
did not take place to any appreciable extent, so far as can be gleaned from 
these Records, though this might easily have been the case, as a consequence 
of the manifold trials and disadvantages by which these persevering people 
were surrounded and harassed for so many years. 


In concluding these opening remarks to Section III., but with 
every wish to avoid appearing pedantic, before proceeding further with 
our recital, and especially for the benefit of our young readers, a word 
. or two may not be out of place here explanatory of some of the signs or 
abbreviations so frequently met with in these old writings. It is a popular 
belief that the sign “ ye,’ for instance, was so vocalized by the ancients, 
but that is conceived to be an error. It was merely a short or convenient 
way of writing “the,” just as “‘ viz.:” is a sign for “ videlicet,” and not a 
word of itself. So also “‘ yt”’ stood for “ that” as well as for “it,” though 
in the latter case it did not shorten the word, but merely conformed to the 
then practice of using the letter “‘ y ” instead of “i.” Again, the termination 
‘“ccon”’ instead of “tion” in such words as Corporation—Corporaccon— 
explains itself. With regard to the grammatical construction of sentences, 
the confusion of 1st, znd, and 3rd persons, and the indiscriminate introduc- 
tion of the neuter gender, often renders a correct elucidation of the subject 
under review a matter of doubt or difficulty, which even the most careful 
study of the writings of these times will leave the conclusions arrived at 
open to a divergence of opinion, hence it has been considered advisable at 
times to quote or use particular words or sentences coming within this 
category as they are given in the original rather than furnish or suggest a 
modern interpretation. There is no doubt that some of the words used in 
these far-off times bore a very different construction than that applied to 
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the same words in use to-day, or they have at anyrate undergone a con- 
siderable modification or alteration in their meaning and application. The 
true construction in such cases as these must therefore be left to the 
intelligent discrimination of the reader. 


WASTE LANDS 


The Corporation now began to realise the fact that the Commons 
or Waste lands, instead of being left in an unproductive state, could, by the 
expenditure of some money, in fencing various portions thereof, be 
advantageously turned to account by letting the enclosures on Lease. 
In February, 1651, the Mayor (James Williamson) offered to take two acres 
near the Pool on Lease for 21 years on a payment of 30s. per acre by way 
of Fine and 12d. per acre per annum rent, subject to a condition that he 
should not sublet any portion except to free burgesses inhabitants. The 
Council, however, did not accept this offer, preferring to further consider 
the matter, and in April following the same business, we are informed, was 
taken into serious consideration, when upon a full debate it was conceived 
to be too high a Fine to pay for a term of 21 years, having regard to the 
remoteness of the land and the great charge of fencing and improving it. 
The Council generously resolved that the tenants of the new enclosures should 
have the same for the several terms of 31 years at a fine of 30s. per acre 
and 12d. rent; and that two acres of the said Common where the best 
Marl was should be left uninclosed, where everyone might have liberty to dig 
and get marl for improving the same enclosures, and no one was to set or let 
the same to any foreigner, but only to freemen inhabitants on pain of for- 
feiting their estates. 


The Corporation had evidently struck a popular note in thus enclosing 
and letting their lands on lease, although we are not informed of the uses to 
which the land was to be put, whether for agricultural or building purposes. 
It, however, opened a means of investment which the more opulent Burgesses 
were not slow to take advantage of. A reference to the Registers of Leases 
of the Corporate Estate discloses the fact that not very many years after this 
time numerous Closes or plots of land of this description in the neighbour- 
hood of Park Lane, and the Streets running Westward therefrom down to 
the river, were leased for the purpose of being developed by building 
operations. 

Immediately following the record of the above decision of the Council 
to enclose these lands appears a memorandum to the effect that Thomas 
Ayndoe (Bailiff) and James Hey had agreed to take one large Close of 
3 acres and 16 “ falls” of ground, parcel of the Common, lying next 
the Park Yate westward towards the sea side, jointly betwixt them for 
31 years on the above terms. Richard and Richard Washington (father 
and son) agreed to take another Close or new enclosure, called : Lymekillne 
Close,” next to the above, northward, on like terms. Such instances as 
these prove the difficulty if not the impossibility of fixing the exact positions 
of the lands referred to, but it is, after all, immaterial, the point being to 
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shew how lands were dealt with at this particular period: The subject of 
these Commons and their development as the Corporate Estate will be 
further dealt with at a later stage. 


STONE HOUSE-—ST. NICHOLAS’ CHURCHYARD 


St. Nicholas’ Churchyard, although the property of the town, does 
not seem to have been looked after by the Authorities as it ought to have 
been, frequent references being made as to its misuse and falling out of repair, 
and even neglect was alleged in collecting the rent for the old stone house (or 
Church Steele, or Stile, House) which occupied part of the yard. Such an 
instance is mentioned on the 12th May, 1651, when it was discovered that the 
Stone House was out of Lease, but, notwithstanding that fact, had been held 
and kept from the town by Alderman Thomas Tarleton for about nine years. 
The Council thereupon ordered that immediate entry be made on behalf 
of the town, dnd that the future rents, &c., be received and accounted for 
on the town’s behalf, &c. 

Alderman Tarleton was not to be dispossessed quietly by this decision, 
and the matter again came before the assembly on the 4th February, 1653, 
when upon full debate the question as to the existence or non-existence of the 
Lease turned upon the point as to whether the life named therein was 
Thomas Tarleton, the father, who was the Lessee, or Thomas, the son, who 
then enjoyed it. It was decided to refer the matter to a Trial-at-Law 
as to the construction of the name, and a copy of Thomas Tarleton 
Senior’s Will was to be searched for. 

It does not appear that the dispute ever got into Court, but on the 22nd 
of the same month the Assembly, after referring to their order of the 12th 
May, 1651, ordered that the tenement should be disposed of by the Mayor 
(Ralph Massam), and any two of the Aldermen, for the best advantage of the 
town, to Edward Tarleton or any other person ; the rent to be paid yearly 
to the Bailiffs and accounted for by them at every Audit ; the Mayor and 
Aldermen to be protected from the consequences of their action. 

Nothing further appears of a litigious nature, and the next paragraph 
will shew that the Corporation gained theirend. The question raised, how- 
ever, as to whether the Lease was held on the life of the father or the son 
was of some importance, and illustrates one of the difficulties attaching to 
leases granted on a tenure of this description. 

The fabric itself was of very small account, and only produced a trifling 
rental, but it was one of the few ancient historical edifices Liverpool possessed. 
It was eventually leased to Edward Tarleton (February, 1655) for gg years, 
on payment of £35, and a yearly rent of 8s. Captain Edward Tarleton was 
Mayor in 1682. 

MILITARY TAXES 


The taxes levied upon the people for the support of the Army was an 
institution that had evidently come to stay, like our own Income Tax. 
Once commenced, there was no getting rid of it. So, in May, 1651, another 
Warrant from the High Constable was served for £12,000 assessment charged 
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upon England and Wales for the maintenance of the Parliamentary Forces, 
for six months, of which sum {1,600 per month was apportioned to the 
County of Lancaster, Liverpool’s share amounting to £42. 13s. 74d., to be 
paid by three instalments. It will be observed that not only were these 
taxations more frequent in occurrence, but they mcreased in amount every 
time they were demanded. 


MINISTERS 


In June following it was found necessary to appoint two Ministers who, 
“ by the ancient custom here time out of mind used,” were to be elected by 
the Council. ‘Upon full debate, it was ordered and agreed upon that two 
orthodox Ministers should be elected to officiate here for the future, in regard 
there is hopes of better means and allowance for their maintenance in 
this place than formerly, it being the chief Port and the only Garrison 
in these parts, and a place of great resort.” Mr. Peter Stanynough and 
Mr. Michaell Briscowe were duly appointed, but in September following the 
first named resigned, no reason being given, and Mr. James Rigbie was elected 
in his place. Mr. Briscowe sent a letter of resignation, and refused to come, 
being otherwise engaged where he formerly lived, and, at the same time, Mr. 
Rigbie discontinued by reason of the sickness. The town, being disappointed, 
made overtures concerning Mr. Fogg’s return, and offered him the post if he 
would subscribe the ‘“‘ Ingagement,”’ and put himself in a capacity to officiate 
in this Garrison, which the town was very desirous of, &c. In January 
following (1652), Mr. Fogg was elected, provided he conformed to the above 
condition, and declared his submission to the Government. This he after- 
wards did, and was duly installed. Mr. John Fogg was first appointed 
Minister in Liverpool in 1645, jointly with a Mr. Tompson, his remuneration 
being “all the allowance of Tithes, if that will satisfy him, or otherwise 
a competent sum to be voted by way of tax for his wages,’ &c. The basis 
of this Salary underwent various changes. He apparently officiated until 
1650, in which year, on the annual election of Officers, a blank is left for 
the Minister’s name, and the word “suspended ” written opposite thereto. 
It may, however, be assumed that the word ‘suspended ” had reference 
to the office, and not to the Minister. 

By another entry it appears his colleague, Mr. Tompson, had been 
preferred to Sefton. Mr. Fogg having again taken up the position, he held 
it until his expulsion in 1662, under the Act of Uniformity. He died at 
Great Budworth, Cheshire, in 1670, aged 48. 


SICKNESS 


An indication that the fear of contracting disease, rendered acute by the 
recent visitation of plague or sickness, had not yet been entirely eradicated 
- from the minds of the people, and the peculiar treatment of suspected cases, is 

obtained from an entry of the 8th October, 1651, whereby the Bailiffs were 
freed from the collection of Fines, because of the present condition of the 
town with regard to infection. On the 25th of the same month, at a meeting 
of the Assembly, it was propounded concerning the setting at liberty of 
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Mrs. Chambers, and Bailiff Sturzaker, who had been seven weeks confined 
for suspicion of the Sickness, it was ordered that they might have liberty 
to walk to the water side, but were to sequester themselves from company, 
and at the second or third days of January to be free and at liberty, if nothing 
happen, but well, in the meantime. Also that Bailiff Sturzaker might have 
liberty in the night time to come up to his Shop and to use what means he 
pleased for cleansing it, and that John Lunt continue in his house for a 
fortnight. 

In January following it was ordered that the Schoolmaster should have 
his whole year’s wages, notwithstanding his discontinuance of teaching by 
reason of the Sickness. 


IRISH ESTATES 


It will be remembered that in 1649 a sum of £10,000 was allotted by 
Parliament, to be paid to Liverpool for the repair of the damage done to the 
houses in the town at the time of the siege, which sum was to be exacted 
from certain of the Gentry in the neighbourhood who were described as 
Papists in arms for the King. This sum does not appear to have been raised 
from the intended sources, probably by reason of the impossibility of 
enforcing the demand, and other means had to be adopted for satisfying 
the claims of Liverpool for compensation. This took the form of granting 
certain confiscated lands in Ireland, and, at an Assembly held in November, 
1652, a letter was read from Col. Birch, the Governor, whereby it appeared 
that the £10,000 to be allowed by the Parliaments’ order for the repair 
of the losses and plunder of this town forth of certain delinquents’ estates 
was then to be allowed, forth of the lands in Ireland, and a letter in reply was 
ordered to be written suggesting that the allotment might be as near Dublin 
as possible. In making this suggestion, no doubt, the Council had a keen 
appreciation of the best position for an Irish estate, but it was not entertained 
and the lands ultimately allotted were in the County of Galway, but after 
various journeys to London and Ireland on the business, and bonuses or 
shares in the property offered to agents who might succeed in obtaining 
possession (even to half the proposed estate), together with a considerable 
expenditure in these endeavours for many years after, no beneficial result 
beyond the receipt of a few rents was ever obtained by the town. There is 
no doubt that this business was considered of very great moment to the 
Burgesses, and the Records are redundant with information on the subject, 
but the result being disappointing, the Council wisely abandoned the claim, 
and it is, therefore, not worth while wearying the reader with the details of 
the proceedings. 


TRADING 


A greater freedom in trade was now being recognised as more beneficial, 
both to the trading community and the Corporation, than the stringent 
regulations then in force allowed, resulting in the introduction of certain 
modifications in the bye-laws, and the removal of some of the restrictions 
from time to time imposed by the Council in the matter: The following 
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entry, dated 22nd November, 1652 (Ralph Massam, Mayor), is a case in 
point, and may be taken as a sequel to Sandiford’s case mentioned in 1649. 


“It is lykewise Ord’red by the same Assembly that the Ord’r made in Mr. 
Blackmoor’s Maioraltie (1646) concerning the restraint & lymitation for the buying 
of Goods within xiiijteene dayes &c. be utt’rly disannulled and made voyde ; and 
voted that hereafter anie ffreeman may buy goods and m’rchandize at his will and 
pleasure ; ‘the other Ord’r upon good consideracon being found to bee both 
inconvenient & pr’judiciall to ye Towne.” 


TAXATION 


A further Ley of £58 was ordered at this Assembly, but the purpose 
for which it was assessed is not stated. In January following another Ley 
of £60 was ordered to be assessed for discharging the following liabilities, 
viz.: For six months assessment per Warrant (£48. gs. od.). For the poor 
of Prescot and Whiston (£5. 6s. 8d.) and for the relief of maimed Soldiers and 
Widows (£4. 12s. 7d.). While thus providing for these various objects the 
Council declined to pay anything towards the repair of Walton Church on 
a demand for the same being made. This and similar demands led to the 
question of the separation of Liverpool from the Parish of Walton, and will 
be dealt with in its place a little later on: 


TOWN’S CUSTOMS 


Whether the Liverpool town’s customs were considered high or not it is 
impossible to say, but it is clear that many attempts were made to evade 
their payment, but upon what grounds, other than that of excess, it would be 
difficult to determine. Two instances of attempted evasion are given at 
this time—one on the 11th December, 1652, when it is recorded that “a 
special letter was written to the Governour concerning the Chestermen’s 
going about to prejudice this Port by seeking to get liberty to land goods on 
Wirral side and to pay Customs there, which is contrary to our privileges 
and Charter,”—and again on the 21st January, 1653, “it was propounded by 
Mr. Mayor concerning the payment of town’s customs and compositions 
for all sorts of provisions imported hither and entered in the Customhouse 
here upon occasion of certain Formby men bringing in herrings and so going 
to Ault River without breaking bulk, who, denying to pay any town’s 
customs, it is therefore this day upon the question voted and so ordered 
viz.: that notwithstanding they do not here break bulk, but only make 
their entry in the Custom House and so pass away to any other Place or 
Creek belonging to this Port, yet notwithstanding, they shall pay half duties 
and half composition for all such goods and provisions at the discretion of 
the Mayor and Aldermen for the time being.” This resolution was imme- 
diately acted upon as several Cargoes were thereupon passed on payment 
of half the dues. | 

Apart from the payment of dues or customs, what a contrast is here 
presented in the matter of the ships and cargoes of then andnow! Imagina- 
tion can scarcely picture the smallest of our fishing boats going to the river 
Alt, which discharges itself at Hightown (and it is presumed that this narrow 
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insignificant stream is indicated by the above reference to “ Ault River oy 
for the purpose of landing a cargo of fish or any other sort of provisions 
in such an outlandish place. Still it points to a probability that some 250 
years ago this presently small unnavigable stream was not without its 
importance or utility in connection with the supply of provisions to the 
ancient little villages known to have existed in that locality. 


FELONS’ GOODS 


A custom that had prevailed for a long time with regard to the for- 
feitures and confiscations of felons’ and other malefactors’ goods, &c., was 
about to undergo a change, which the following will explain :— 

It was stated in the Council on the 17th February, 1653, that by several 
former orders it was asserted that such goods, incident and falling within 
the town and its liberties, had theretofore belonged to the Mayor and 
Bailiffs for the time being ; also that one moiety of all confiscations belonged 
to the town, and the other moiety to the Mayor and Bailiffs, and that the 
charges of all suits and troubles which should arise by reason thereof were 
borne and defrayed at the town’s charge only. On considering this arrange- 
ment the Council came to the conclusion that the said confiscations and 
forfeitures of right wholly and entirely belonged to the Corporation and 
not to the Mayor and Bailiffs, as had been pretended. As a result of this 
decision the former orders were cancelled, and it was ordered that from 
thenceforth the escheats, confiscations and forfeitures, ‘‘ wrack of the sea,” 
and such other incidents should belong to the Corporation in particular 
and not to the Mayor and Bailiffs, and that all such should thereafter be 
seized and taken up by the Bailiffs for the time being for the only use and 
benefit of the Corporation ; all costs of suit, &c., arising thereout to be 
borne by the town out of the public Stock. 


LICENSE TO ERECT STONE CHIMNEY 


The Council at times seems to have been very erratic in its doings and 
opinions. In a case where Edward Williamson was desirous of erecting 
a ‘“Pype”’ and Chimney of stone, which the Council asserted encroached 
upon the Town’s waste and Market Place, it was decided in July, 1653, 
notwithstanding that the erection of the Chimney had been begun, that the 
work should not go on, yet, on the matter being again before the Council 
in January following (Edward Williamson being then Mayor), and put to 
the vote, the former decision was reversed and the Chimney allowed to 
be built on payment of a rent of 2d. a year for the privilege. There was 
some advantage in being Mayor. 


ELECTION OF M.P. 


Colonel Bireh, who was still Governor of the town, was elected sole 
representative in the Parliament summoned by Cromwell. The mode of 
election in vogue at this time (1654) was rather curious. A Warrant was 
issued by the High Sheriff of the County (Peter Bold) directing the Council to 
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elect and choose one Burgess of good understanding, knowledge, and dis- 
cretion for causes concerning the public good of this Commonwealth to be at 
his Highness’ Parliament, to be holden at Westminster the 3rd day of Septem- 
ber next. The choice of a member is then certified by a deed dated the 28th 
June, 1654, expressed to be made between the High Sheriff of the one part 
and 22 Members of the Council, whose names are all set out, ‘‘ with others 
Burgesses and Inhabitants of the Burrowe of Liverpoole in the Countie of 
Lancaster of the other part.” This deed, after declaring the choice 
and election of Thomas Birch, the elder, Esq., proceeds to state that he, 
“ for himself and all the people of the said Borough hath full power to do and 
consent unto those things which in the aforesaid Parliament shall then and 
there by common counsel and consent happen to be ordained. Provided 
and it is hereby declared that he shall not have power to alter the Govern- 
ment as it is now settled in one single person and a Parliament.” 


STREET LIGHTING 


On the roth December, 1653, we find the first attempt at lighting 
the public streets, which was done in a very primitive fashion. It was 
ordered “that twoe Lanthornes w’th twoe Candles burneing everie night 
in ye dark moone, be sett out at the High Crosse and at Whyte Crosse, 
& places p’pared to sett them in, ev’ie night till past 8 of clock, by ye 
S’rjant & Water Ballive. This to be obs’ved from All Saints to Candlemas.” 


TOWN, OR COMMON HALL 


The Town Hall does not appear to have been a very substantial building, 
for, in November, 1653, the Council ordered “that the roof be ‘latted & 
teered’ over with Lyme & heire & made handsom above, at ye charge of 
the Towne.” 

REGISTER OF BIRTHS, &C. 


A Parish Registrar now comes into existence, who sought to obtain 
possession of the Register of Births, &c., hitherto kept by the Clerk of the 
Church, but the Council were not inclined to allow that Book to go out of 
their custody, and therefore ordered that the Registrar might if he pleased 
take a copy of the book kept by the Church Clerk, but that notwithstanding, 
the Church Clerk should proceed to register all Burials, Births and Marriages 
within the town as formerly, as being the town’s Remembrancer, and should 
have the fees due, &c. 

It appears that an Act of Parliament had recently been passed providing 
for the election of Parish Registrars, and an order was made by the Justices 
of the Peace for the election of that official for the Corporation, of which 
order the following is a copy :— 

“* At a Sessions of Peace holden at Ormsk’ke in the Countie of Lanc’r on 
Monday. To witt the xth day of Aprill 1654 Upon heareing of the difference 
betwixt William Ellison and ye Clerke of Liverpoole, concerning the execucon of 
the office of Parish Regist’r for registring all Births and Burialls according to a 
late Acte of Parli’m’t. It is ord’red by this Cort that the inhabitants within 
Liverpoole shall forthwith meete together, Elect and Choose an able and sufficient 
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man to bee Parish Regist’r within the Corporacon of Liv’poole afforesaid and cause 
the said p’son soe elected to bee sworne according to the said Acte.” 

“ Afterward upon Publick notice given for the electing of a Publick Register 
for this Corporacon and a full meeting of the Burgesses & Freemen in ye Church 
before ye Wors’p’ll Edw. Williamson, Gent. Maior, Robert Seacom was elected 
and chosen to be Register for the same Burrow and then publickly sworne according 
to the tenor of ye late Acte of Parliam’t.” 


FERRY BOAT - 

The close connection the Ferry always had with the town’s affairs, 
and the important part it played as a means of transporting people and 
goods across the river, renders its history a matter of some interest, and any 
information to be obtained with regard to the conditions under which it 
was used from time to time, the rental it produced, its care and management, 
&c., will furnish some idea of its value and utility during the early period of 
its existence. In January, 1654, a curiously-worded memorandum appears, 
which reads as follows :— 


“‘ That at the same Assembly it was Ord’red by consent of the Maior Aldr’men 
and Comon Councell, That the now Bailives shall pay to Mr. Robt. Cornell for his 
moitie of the fferrie Boate viijli, hee allowing 2 Stone of Oacum and some Pick. 
And that the same Boate shalbe forthwith trimmed, And ye fferrie lett and dis- 
posed of at 12li p. annu. ret or above, and noe more than ye due and accustomed 
ffare to be taken or exacted of anie Passing’r, viz., for ev’ie p’son a penie & 2d. for 
evie horse & his ryd’r due.” 

SICKNESS 
In June, 1654, an order was made that Captain Thomas Croft should 
have £3 paid him out of the Town’s Stock in consideration of his house and 
lands having been spoiled by infected persons being put there in the time of 
God’s visitation of the sickness in the town. 


SWINE 
The swine kept by the Burgesses seem to have been both numerous 
and troublesome, as many orders are made for their proper control. The 
following resolution, passed on the 2oth October, 1654, is extracted as an 
example, in addition to those already referred to :— 


“Att an Assembly holden in the Comon Halle of this Towne and Burrowe 
before the worp’ll Robert Cornell gent. Maior &c. It is ordered that for as many 
and great nuseances greiveances and inconveniences are and have beene donne 
by reason of the Swyne goeing abroad in the Streetes which ought to bee kept up 
in their Styes and backsides, soe that the Market and other people might not bee 
p’judiced thereby That from and after the Nynth day of November next all 
owners of Swyne within this Towne shall keepe them up upon the Sabath dayes 
and Satturdayes soe as that they may not come into the Streetes And that in 
default thereof the Heyward for the time being shall take and impound the said 
Swyne in a Pinfould to bee by him made and p’vyded for that purpose, and the said 
Heyward shall keepe cloose and detaine the said Swine untill the owners of them 
shall pay unto him for his care and service in this p’ticular fower pencea head for every 
Swyne soe found abroad in the Streetes as afforesaid. And alsoe the said Heyward 
is required to take and impound everie Swyne that shalbee found unwrung tres- 
passeing in anie grounds whatsoever about this Towne and them detaine from time 
to time untill the owners shall pay unto him the like some of fower pence a peice. 
And all offic’rs and freemen are required to bee ayding and asisting to him in the 


execucon of this Ord’r, which if hee neglect hee is to bee displaced and lose his 
office.” ‘ 
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These repressive measures, notwithtsanding the penalties attaching 
to their breach, were often disregarded. Not only the living specimens ot 
these animals, but also the dead ones were a source of annoyance, for the 
Court ordered that “ they which have any dead swine or other dead Cattle 
shall bury them on pain of 5s. a piece.” In 1655, so great had this nuisance 
become, that the Council passed a special order that from and after the first 
of March next all the inhabitants should take course to keep up their Swine 
upon their own backsydes or in Styes to be made for that purpose so as none 
of their swine might be found abroad in the streets or trespassing in other 
men’s grounds or gardens upon pain for every owner to forfeit to the use of 
the poor of. this Corporation twelve pence for every Swine, foties quoties, 
immediately to be levied by distress, &c. 


SEPARATION OF LIVERPOOL FROM WALTON PARISH 


We have already seen that Liverpool was part and parcel of the ancient 
Parish of Walton and had to contribute to the support of the Ministers 
there as well as to the repair of the Church, for which the town got practically 
nothing in return, but the Council having tired of this yoke and considering 
the town to be of sufficient importance to form a Parish of itself, instituted 
measures to secure that end by passing the following Resolution on the 17th 
November, 1654 :— 

“. . . It was p’pounded that (in regard this Towne is indowed with all 
the imunities and priviledges of a Parish, haveing (tyme out of mynd) had the nomi- 
nacon and eleccon of their owne Minist’r, Clark, Churchwardens, and Reg’r) that a 
Peticon shold be drawen up and subscrybed and sent to the Governor to p’cure 
this Towne to bee made into a Parish of it selfe distinct and severall from Walton, 
and the rather in regard of their demands for allowance towards ye repaire of their 
Church w’ch this Towne are not willing to pay unto, unles they be thereunto com 
pelled by course of lawe.”’ 


A short time afterwards a demand was made by the Vicar of Walton 
for £2. 13s. 4d. towards the repair of the Church, but the Records state that 
the Council considered the town not liable and that the Warrant was not 
well grounded or legally issued and referred the question to the Recorder 
for his opinion, and in the meantime ordered that the amount demanded 
should not be paid. It does not appear that the Recorder’s opinion was ever 
obtained, or if it was, no record is given of it, but the Council adhered 
tenaciously to their point and took all the means within their power to attain 
the desired end. Matters seem to have slumbered for a while, but in Novem- 
ber, 1656, the Corporation returned to the attack and passed an order that 
by reason of the losses the Corporation had received in the time of the late 
war and that the late Parliament had settled upon the Minister of Liverpool 
all the Tithes, &c., it was presumed that Liverpool (having formerly been a 
Parish and had always enjoyed all Parochial privileges) ought not to contri- 
bute to the repair of Walton Church, and this answer was to be returned to 
the Churchwardens of Walton whenever they should demand Leys. Not- 
withstanding this, a suit was commenced against the Corporation by the 
Churchwardens of Walton, which suit the Corporation ordered to be defended, 
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and Mr. Winstanley (Town Clerk) was instructed to take steps on his going 
to London, and at other times, to procure a severance from the Parish of 
Walton, and to get Liverpool constituted and made a Parish of itself. The 
above suit was brought against Gilbert Formby, Mayor at the time, and his 
goods were distrained upon for payment of the amount claimed, as an entry 
in October, 1657, states that the Church Ley for Walton of £2. 13s. 4d. 
should be denied and not paid, being unduly taxed, and that the plate and 
goods of Mr. Gilbert Formby which were distrained should be replevied and 
the suit thereupon prosecuted and defended at the Town’s charge. 

The Council was very determined in its efforts to make Liverpool a 
separate Parish, and in January, 1658, an order was passed that the business 
should be proceeded with and perfected at the town’s charge. The Walton 
people seem to have been equally persistent in their demands for Liverpool’s 
quota towards the support of the Mother Church, and the Council now shews 
signs of giving way with regard to these payments, for, on the 27th January 
it was ordered that the Mayor and any three Aldermen should treat with 
and allow what they thought fit to the Churchwardens of Walton towards 
the repair of the Church for the years past. The point with regard to the 
separation of the Parishes would appear to have been gained, for in June 
following it is recorded that one Nathaniel Overton was paid the balance of 
his account of £4. 7s. od. “for moneys disbursed in the ferfecting of the 
Instruments for dividing this town from the Parish of Walton and consti- 
tuting the same to be an entire Parish of itself distinct from that of Walton, 
which is done and perfected accordingly, to commence from the decease of 
Robert Eaton the present Incumbent and of Mr. Finch the present Vicar,” 
but as the matter is again dealt with in the year 1697, we will then see that 
the separation above recorded did not take effect. 

The suit taken by way of Replevy for the recovery of Mr. Formby’s 
goods was in August following ordered to be prosecuted against Mr. Standish 
of West Derby for the taking of Mr. Gilbert Formby’s Silver Can by way of 
distress for Leys to Walton Church, and the case was brought to trial 
accordingly. Whereupon the Church Leys were recovered and the plate, by 
order of the Court, restored. Still the question as to the payment of future 
Leys was left undecided and the Council in October ordered that the Justices 
of the Peace should be spoken with, and if they signed Warrants for the same 
to be paid, that then the Bailiffs were to pay the same. This seems a some- 
what unsatisfactory ending to the dispute, but as the records do not give any 
further information on the subject at the present date we must perforce 
pass on to other matters. 


FIRE-EXTINGUISHING APPLIANCES 


We have not even yet come across any account of a conflagration having 
taken place in the town, but instances have been given suggesting the 
possibility of such an occurrence. As prevention is better than cure, 12 
buckets made of leather were on the 8th January, 1655, ordered to be 
furnished for preventing and quenching fire, together with six hooks and two 
ladders, one of 30 pins and the other of 25 pins, the Bailiffs to see this work 
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done within three months under a penalty of £5. The supply of these articles 
seems a very simple matter, but what strikes one as most curious, though of 
course quite in accordance with. the practice of the times, is the fact that the 
Bailiffs, who ranked next to the Mayor, should be threatened with a penalty 
of £5 on failing to carry out the order of the Court. 


ERECTION OF STONE BRIDGE 


At the same Meeting a stone Bridge was ordered to be made in the 
Dale Street, at the end of Bailiff Lurting’s house, and a Wall to be built by 
the Watercourse there. It is of course impossible now to locate the 
exact position of this intended Bridge, or to say whether the work 
was ever Carried out, and it is equally impossible to say where Bailiff 
Lurting’s house was situate, but it may be assumed that it had no connection 
with the stone Bridge at the Dale Street end which had existed there as a 
means of crossing the Pool for many years. 


CELLARS 


The unprotected state of Cellar entrances called for an order of Quarter 
Sessions on the 23rd April, 1655 “‘ that all the inhabitants in the town that 
have Cellars open to the street shall make either rails, or doors, or other fence 
on the top or sides of the steps for the keeping of people from falling down in 
the night.” This would appear to be a very proper and necessary order 
to make, when it is remembered that there were no street lights to guide 
wayfarers after dark, and the open Cellars, which many of the houses of this 
period had, were a constant source of danger to the unwary passenger. 


EAVESDROPPING 


Clandestinely listening to the conversation of a neighbour appears to 
have been a punishable offence. On the 30th July, 1655, Parcivalle Howline 
made his name historical by being presented for eavesdropping under Ellen 
Higginson’s window, and was fined Is. 


PARSONAGE 


On the 11th July, 1655, the Assembly, upon the Petition of Mr. John 
Fogg, the Minister, granted a house and ground in Tithebarn Street, known 
as “‘ Cook’s house,” to him and his successors in. office, to be used as a Par- 
sonage, ‘‘ provided he and they shall inhabit and dwell there,’ the house 
to be repaired or rebuilt as occasion should require at the Minister’s cost, 
and the gift to stand in lieu of all moneys and legacies as had been theretofore 
given and bequeathed to the Ministers by “Mr. Darbie, and any other 
legacy theretofore given by Mr. Robert Williamson or Samuell, his Wife.” 
’ This house, with the land adjoining, fell into the hands of the Corporation 
some years previously by way of forfeiture or escheat, by reason of a felony 
committed by the owner, and this dealing with it shews the peculiarity 
or uncertainty of the laws regarding forfeitures existent at this time. Some 
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doubts having arisen as to the right of ownership, the question was sub- 
mitted to the Recorder, who expressed the opinion that neither the town 
nor Mr. Tarleton (probably Mayor when the property became forfeit) 
had any good title to the same by reason of the confiscation or escheat, he 
(Cook) never appearing to the indictment of felony, nor being convicted, 
and in consequence Cook would forfeit nothing but his personal estate, &c. 
This was, of course, one of the law’s subtle technicalities. Cook probably 
took all his personal estate with him when he disappeared, but could not 
take his real estate, and dare not risk apprehension by coming back to 
claim it, therefore the Corporation retained possession, and let the property 
from time to time to various tenants at a rental of about 26s. 8d. per annum. 
The value of the “‘ gift’ (as it was called) as a Parsonage must be dis- 
counted to the extent of the legacies the Minister had to relinquish on his 
occupying it as a residence. 


HOUSES ON THE SHORE 

On the same date, one Richard Williams petitioned the Council as 
to the necessity of a Wall being built at the entrance to his house “ to 
defend the violence of the Sea breaking thereupon.’’ Permission was given 
for the erection of this Wall on payment of 4d. a year rent. 

This reference, and others we may make, to the existence of houses or 
buildings in close, even dangerous, proximity to the brink of the water 
side, or margin of the River, will amply demonstrate the fact that such 
structures were erected in that position, regardless of the danger, so as to 
be as near as possible to the sea, where the principal business of the town 
was carried on. There are old prints extant shewing these erections on 
the shore. The view we give of the old Custom House, a mean and in- 
significant looking building, occupying that position, with the waters 
of the Mersey reaching almost to its very door, is an illustration of this 
practice. According to this picture, goods were landed from small boats 
on to the shore, and trundled by hand into the Custom house. This Custom 
house stood at the foot of Water Street, or Banck Street, as it was then 
called, and Prison Weint, on the other side of the street, is shewn running 
along the west side of the old Tower (now Tower Buildings) as a Terrace 
up to which the waters of the river flowed. The Custom house was after- 
wards removed to Canning Place, where the Sailors’ Home now stands. 


TOWN’S SEAL 
The Council on the same date granted to the Freemen the benefit of 
the Town’s Seal to any Certificate, gratis, whenever they should require it 
provided such Certificates were drawn up and penned by the Town Clerk 
or his deputy, and not otherwise, but all foreigners were to pay for the 
same Seal 3s. 4d. for every Certificate. This was an official seal, probably 
the Mayor’s, but must not be confused with the Common Seal. 


‘ CORPORATION LEASES 
The growing popularity of the system of enclosing and leasing portions 
of the Commons is evidenced by a list of persons given in 1655 numbering 
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14, who had taken over 20 acres between them and paid their fines. It is 
perhaps right to mention here that the system of leasing was not new, 
indeed it had been in vogue probably 100 years before this time for short 
terms, but by enclosing portions of the Commons and letting them on lease, 
although only for 31 years, a fresh impetus was given to this mode of dealing 
with the land, the development of which will be discussed later on. 


DEMOLITION OF FORTIFICATIONS 


On the gth May, 1655, it was ordered that all the Ashlar stones lying 
at the Water Street end should be pulled up, taken and employed for and 
towards the making up of the old way to the Church by the Tower foot. 
And also that the Gates at the Dale Street end and all other the Street ends 
about this town shall be pulled up, taken away and cleared, and the ways 
and works levelled and causeways made as formerly they were. This was 
an order for the destruction of the old fortifications, and may be taken as 
the last reference to the town’s defences on the land side, future works 
of that description being confined to Forts and Batteries on the margin 
of the river. 


SANITATION 


The sanitary arrangements of the town were very crude, as may be 
gleaned from the following entry in 1655 :— 

“It is lykewise Ord’red that all the Middingsteeds that are in ye Compas of 
the Streets of this Towne shalbe removed and the places paved suytable to ye rest 
of ye streets or els everie Owner of such Middingsteed is to cause them to be walled 
out with sufficient Masons work fowre foote high at ye least at or before ye first day 
of June on paine of XXs, Soe as they may not bee a nuisance to anie as formerly 
the same have beene to ye use of ye poore & to be levied as above.” 

This entry cannot be read without obtaining a very vivid idea of the 
deplorable state the streets were in at this period. When we consider 
the inconvenient narrowness of the thoroughfares and their unpaved 
condition being added to by the projecting accumulations of offensive 
refuse, it is not surprising that epidemics and sicknesses of a most malignant 
form were frequent. It would appear that even though the householders 
were compelled to clean the street before their own doors, on pain of a fine, 
these accumulations of filth were allowed to remain, according to this 
order, provided they were enclosed by a low wall, a device which, of course, 
could not prevent the escape of deleterious effluvia. 


FERRY 


In 1655 the Ferry Boats had from some unexplained cause decreased 
in value. In 1647 they were let at £13, as appears by the Audit of that 
year, and in 1653 at £12 per annum, but now one Edward Formby obtains 
a Lease for 7 years at £10 a year, and he had to give a Bond for the safe 
keeping and restoring of the two boats, the new one being valued at £22. 5s. 
and the old one, with new Cables, Anchors and other furniture, at £16; 
the Lessee was at the same time restricted, as in former Leases, from taking 
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more than the due and accustomed fare, which by a previous letting appears 
to have been a penny for. every person, and twopence for every horse and . 
his rider. No description of thése boats is given, but it may be safely 
concluded that as they carried horses as well as human passengers, they 
were of some considerable size, probably a small barge. 


POOL BRIDGE 


A Bridge, afterwards known as the Pool Bridge, was, it will be 
remembered, ordered to be made in 1635, where the Sluices were at the 
South side of the town. The only Bridge up to this time of which we have 
any notice was the stone Bridge crossing the Pool at the East end of Dale 
Street, leading to the Great Heath and the Fall Well, but the town extending 
in a Southerly direction from its centre rendered this circuituous route 
towards Toxteth Park exceedingly inconvenient and hence the erection 
of a Bridge nearer the mouth of the Pool, in order to fatilitate communication 
with the lands on the South side, became a necessity. This Bridge of 1635, 
was probably a wooden structure, and, in the course of twenty years, had 
got so much out of repair that the Council on the 23rd January, 1656, 
ordered “that the Pool Bridge, which is in decay, shall be forthwith 
repaired and amended at the Town’s Charge, &c.”’ The repairs then effected 
lasted but a few years, as we find in October, 1662, an order was made 
“that the Pool Bridge shall be repaired and the way there amended and 
that the inhabitants of Toxteth Park be desired to be assisting with their 
teams and servants in that work.’”’ A similar order was made in the year 
1664 with regard to this Bridge, and also with respect to the Bridge at 
the town’s end, at Dale Street End, on which occasion the inhabitants 
of Toxteth and other foreigners were required to assist in the work with their 
teams and servants. ; 


Short as these entries are, some information is gained from them if only 
by inference. Little or no direct knowledge is imparted by the records as 
to the exact locale of the Pool Bridge, and much is therefore left to conjecture 
or information obtained at a later period. The assistance of the people 
living in Toxteth (principally farmers) being requisitioned for the repair of 
the Bridge implies that it was used by them as the principal, if not the only, 
means of access to the town, which latter was of course situate on the North 
side of the Pool, and that, therefore they should in some degree contribute 
to its upkeep as well as the burgesses of Liverpool. South Castle Street, 
formerly called Pool Lane, was a direct road from the town to the lands 
on the South side of the Stream, but as the water was probably too wide at 
that point for the erection of a bridge, and narrowing as the pool did rapidly 
in an eastwardly direction, the position of this Bridge may approximately be 
placed at about the bottom of the present Atherton or King Streets. The 
entries are further instructive as shewing that the population, whether from 
necessity or convenience, was not confined within the limits of the town, but 
was extending itself further afield in the direction of Toxteth Park, where no 
doubt there existed sufficient scope for those engaged in agricultural pursuits 
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to occupy the lands advantageously and profitably, having a convenient 
market for their produce in the town. 


WRECK OF THE SEA 


Ships wrecked within the limits of the Port became either by law or 
custom the perquisites of the town. In January, 1656, we have an example 
by an order that ‘“‘ the ould wrak of a ship ”’ which lies towards the Pool shall 
be taken up and viewed and valued, and afterwards converted to the neces- 
sary use of the town, being adjudged to be lawful “ wrack.”’ 


SERJEANT AT MACE 


A curious entry appears on the 12th February, 1656, which shews the 
mode of dealing with officials both on appointment and retirement from 
office at this time. We will give it in full. 

“William Mulliney is nominated and chosen to bee Serjant of Mace of this 

Burrow and sworne for ye due execucon of that office by and with the consent 
of Mr. Maior and the Comon Councell, and thereupon hee was contented to give 
to Mr. Richard Dwariehouse xls. as a gratuitie ; And alsoe this Assembly takeing 
into consid’ration the Service donne by the said Mr. Dwarriehouse, and being 
willing to gratifie him in regard hee isnow remooved from that imploym’t have freely 
given him the fowre pounds w’ch was given by ye said Wm. Mulliney for his free- 
dome, shalbe bestowed freely upon Mr. Dwarihouse his wyffe and Children for 
their better maintenance.” 

The reference to the services done by Mr. Dwarihouse may be explained 
by stating that he had successively held the Offices of Town’s Customer 
(1646), Water Bailiff (1650), and Serjeant-at-Mace, and on resigning the latter 
office he apparently severed his connection with the Corporation, as he is 
not again mentioned in the Records. 


BELLMAN AND BEADLE 


A curious entry is recorded in February, 1656, with regard to an officer 
who at this time performed the double duty of Bellman and Beadle. We 
will quote it in full as it is especially characteristic of the times :— 

“It is alsoe ord’red that Edward Ryding, who is admitted a ffreeman gratis, 
shall bee Bellman or Cryer of this Corporation and shall doe and p’forme all services 
belonging to that office. And alsoe shalbe Beadle to keepe out Beggars yt are 
fforraignr’s and shall not only have xxvis. viijd. wages, but alsoe a Gray or Blue 
Coate given him yearly, and for all such wand’rers or Rogues as shalbe whiped hee 
is to receave vjd. a piece of ye Bailives.” 


IRISH ESTATES, ETC. 


Several very important questions engaged the attention of the Council 
at this time, one of which was the obtaining possession of the promised land 
in Ireland representing the compensation money awarded to the town for 
the damages sustained during the siege of 1644, and efforts were being made 
to secure the same by Petition to the Lord Protector, &c., but, as we have 
already seen, without avail. On the 17th September, 1656, a letter from the 
late Governor, Colonel Birch (who had been elected Member for the Borough 
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in the previous August) was read to the Council, in which letter he asked for 
a statement of the Council’s desires, no doubt with the object of assisting 
him in furthering the town’s interest in Parliament. The information 
required was supplied and set out under the following heads : se 8 | To 
endeavour to get our lands in Ireland allotted and established according 
to the late Act of Parliament to the value of £10,000. (2) To labour that 
the town may be made a Parish of itself, distinct from Walton, in regard it 
is the only port in Lancashire, and always hath had all Parochial privileges. 
(3) To have it made a free and independent Port of itself, so as to have a 
Surveyor resident here, and that they of Chester may be restrained from 
intermeddling here, which tends to the prejudice of trade. (4) To enquire 
concerning the Butlerage and to get it made certain and to have a full grant 
and establishment of it hereafter for the Corporation.” 

Meritorous as the objects sought may have been, the Corporation had 
yet to wait some time before achieving any of them. 


RECORDER 


At the same meeting the death of the Recorder, Wm. Halsall, was 
announced and a letter stated to have been written to Mr. Langtor concerning 
his acceptance of the office. It will be remembered that Mr. Langton 
formerly held the Recordership, but resigned that position in 1650, refusing 
to subscribe the ‘‘ Ingagement,”’ Mr. Halsall being appointed in January, 
1651. Mr. Langton, whose conscientious scruples had apparently been 
removed, again accepted office, which he continued to fill until his death in 
1659. 

PRIZAGE OF WINE 


Mention has already been made of the Butlerage or Prizage of Wine 
and the desire of the Corporation to purchase the rent payable therefor, of 
20s. per annum. This rent was presumably payable to the Government as 
negotiations were in 1650 ordered to be entered into with such Trustees 
of Parliament as should have power to sell the same for the use of the town. 
The result of those negotiations is not recorded. We have just seen that 
the good offices of Colonel Birch were to be enlisted in the matter, but no 
information is afforded as to what he did. The whole subject is enshrouded 
in mystery, so that we cannot do more than shew what actually took place 
as recorded in the proceedings. In the year 1657 the Town Clerk was in- 
structed to confer with and solicit Mr. Humphrey Kelshall to procure the 
benefit of his “discovery” in relation to the Butlerage and endeavour to 
compound with him and the Trustees, for the same to be granted and 
established for the use and benefit of the town. Still another year passes 
by and nothing results. On the 12th March, 1658, it was ordered that Mr. 
Percival and Mr. Sandiford should go to Colonel Birch for the Note con- 
cerning the Butlerage from Mr. Kelshall, and that Colonel Shuttleworth 
should be solicited therein to resign his interest in the discovery thereof to the 
use of the town, which Note was procured accordingly. On the 18th June 
in the same year it was resolved that the Town Clerk (Mr. Winstanley) 
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should go to London in order to carry on the purchase of the Butlerage, and 
he was instructed to give Mr. Kelshall (in whose name the discovery was 
entered) the sum of £6 and to arrange with him to have the same altered 
to the use of the Corporation, &c., which was done, and the discovery 
amended and altered in his (Kelshall’s) and Mr. Winstanley’s name. 

Probably the surrender of any existing Grant of the Prizage would be 
required by King Charles II., on his restoration as well as the Fee Farm 
of the town which took place in August, 1660. If that was so it is difficult 
to account for the following final entry of the 2oth November, 1660. 


“ That the Dutie of Butlerage shalbe demanded from the M’rchants and Owners 
or such as are chargeable to pay ye same, for the use of the Towne, and Coll. Shuttle- 
worth, and for Mr. Humfrey Kelshall who hath the Deede of purchase.” 


The duty had all along been demanded from and paid by the Merchants 
as appears by many entries and by the Audit accounts. As an example on 
the gth June, 1654, there is an entry “ ffor 22 Tunnes of Wyne called Jucka- 
lynne ord’red to pay for ye Butlarag the some of tenn pounds or 3 full 
Hogsheads (Mr. Greene). Memd. that at an Assembly holden the 13. 8br. 
xls. of this was ord’red to bee remitted, in regard of ye badnes of the said 
Wynes so yt. hee payed only viijli.” 

It is curious that from 1660 no further payments are recorded until the 
year 1708, when the collection of the duty was entrusted to the Town 
Clerk ; and as it formed an important item in the fiscal arrangements of the 
Council further reference thereto will be made later on. 


MARRIAGE BANNS 


It 1s impossible to say what the formula with regard to entering the 
married state was at this period, but the following entry of the 12th January, 
1657, on the subject may be left to our readers to interpret as they choose. 

“ Item—Wee order that all the Inhabitants of this Towne who shall hereafter 
agree to be married, shalbe asked & published by the Register apoynted for that 
purpose. And that Thomas Asbrook shall pay all dueties to ye Towns Officr’s 
as if hee had been heer published by the Towne Reg’r, on paine xls,” 


TOWN’S PLATE 


The town’s Plate and Regalia, though not bearing any comparison with 
the magnificent and valuable collection possessed by the Corporation at 
the present day, was always regarded with civic pride, not perhaps on 
account of its intrinsic value, but more likely on account of the donors of 
some of the articles. In 1644 an Inventory of this Plate (of which we have 
made previous mention) and other articles belonging to the Corporation was 
taken, probably very shortly after the Siege of that year. While many 
articles of the Regalia were at that time laid violent hands upon by Prince 
Rupert’s Forces, or lost through their agency, it seems clear that other 
portions of the Plate which escaped capture received injury, otherwise the 
dilapidated or damaged condition of the pieces in use twelve years after- 
wards could hardly be attributed to ordinary wear and tear. The following 
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entry of the 22nd October, 1656, will shew the desire of the Council to restore 
this part of the Regalia as far as they could. 

* Ordered that whereas dyvers Pieces of Plate belonging to the Towne are 
much decayed and bruysed, and some Cups are broken, and not fashionable, they 
shalbe exchanged for new Plate such as may bee good & serviceable and the Towne’s 
Armes to be sett and ingraved upon them, and the Bailives are to disburse money 
for ye same.” 

Twelve months afterwards a complete Inventory of all the Plate and 
other property of the Corporation was taken which shews a goodly array 
of valuable articles, and assuming it will be interesting to know of what 
this property then consisted, we will here give a copy of the list, so far as the 
Plate is concerned. 

‘‘Item—the Bottom of a great Sait guylded. 

Item—one great Cupp guylded w’th harts & Cover,. 

It.—one great Cup guilded w’th a half Moone & Cov’r. 

This disposed to Church use 1667. 

Item—one Lesser Cup guylded w’thout Cover. 

This also to Church use, anno 1667. 

Item—one Wyne Bowle guylded. 

Item—one Silv’r Boule of Mr. Edwards guift. 

Itm—one Cann guilden of Mr. Seacoms guift. 

Itm.—12 Silver Spoones. 

Itm.—z Silver Beykers. 

Itm,—one Escucheon with the Townes Armes upon it. 

This the Townes Waite hath. 

Itm—one Cawdell Cupp w’th a Top, w’ch wer exchanged for the Top of a 
Sault and Marshalls Cup by Ord’r. 

Itm—z Silver Wyne Cups bought by Ord’r 25 June, 1657. 

Item—the Townes Comon Seale. 

Item—Statute Seale, the greater p’te.” 

Attention may here be drawn to what is undoubtedly a very important 
item in this Inventory, viz., the Town’s Common Seal. In the Inventory 
taken in 1644 there is mention, as there is here, of ‘‘ one Escucheon with the 
Towne’s Armes ingraved,”’ but no reference is made in that Inventory to 
a Common Seal. Appended to the same Inventory is a further list of 
articles apparently added later to the general stock, the date ‘‘1648”’ being 
set opposite thereto in the margin. This list includes “‘ One new Seal 
ingraved with the Townes Armes.” Then in the Inventory of 1657, just 
quoted, both the Escucheon and the Seal are specifically mentioned. These 
facts it is submitted prove beyond dispute (1) that the Escucheon mentioned 
in both Inventories as bearing the town’s arms could 0! be the town’s Common 
Seal, but a Shield, as itsname implies, worn by the Waite as a badge or insignia 
of office ; (2) That the absence of any mention of the Seal in the first Inven- 
tory strongly suggests that the original Seal was one of the articles carried 
off by the soldiery (its prior existence being beyond any doubt), and that that 
Inventory, which does not itself bear a specific date, was made shortly after 
the Siege ; (3) That the Common Seal in the added list of 1648 is the identical 
Seal at present in use by the Corporation, no subsequent order having been 
made for its renewal. The fact that many years after two seals were found 
to be in existence, and the newest one ordered to be destroyed, strongly 
supports this conclusion. 
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It may be asked why, if Prince Rupert’s Forces took away or destroyed 
certain articles of Plate and documents, they did not take all? To this 
question we venture to advance what we consider a reasonable and feasible 
theory, viz.’ that members of the Council were allowed to take some of the 
Corporate property into their own possession, for what purpose is not clear, 
but it is certainly recorded that various parties have at times been requested 
to bring in such property as they had and account for it at the annual Audit, 
so at this time it may have been that some of the Corporate Plate escaped 
capture in consequence of this practice, and when the trouble was over 
the articles would be returned for inclusion in the Inventory in order to 
find out how much remained. 


Further Inventories were afterwards made at intervals of 10 or 12 years 
which will be referred to in their places. 


RELIEF OF THE POOR 


In a little place such as Liverpool was at this time, the slender means 
the inhabitants had the privilege of enjoying was the result solely of such 
trade as the port commanded. Participation in this trade could only fall 
to the lot of those who were able to invest some money in its pursuit and it 
follows that there would be a considerable number of people in the town 
who, being unable to embark in trade, as well as many others (such as 
inmates) who through unemployment were absolutely without means of 
sustaining themselves, would have to be provided for by some means. 
The following Order of the 11th December, 1656, will explain the position 
of the Council with regard to poor relief and their mode of dealing with the 
question at this period. 


“It is Ord’red that hereaf’r this Towne shall keepe & maintaine their owne 
Poore, and that ye Poore of all other Places shalbe kept out from beging heere, 
and that the antient Custome for ye ould Churchwardens to bee ov’seeres of the 
poore ye yeare ensuing be duly obs’ved And that ye Minist’r for ye tyme being & 
ye said Overseers shall make and keepe a p’fect Book of all the names of such as are 
most poore & necessitated if the bee aged p’sons or infants, and all others to be 
excluded, afterwards ye number of o’r poore being computed to Sixtie odd, It was 
alsoe ord’red that a monthly Ley of 3/7. be leyed by ye M’chant Praysers of this Towne, 
for their releaffes, to be distributed to such of them as are in most necessitie, by ye 
said Ov’rseers and the rest of ye Countrie poore to be excluded & kept out by the 
Beadle, or hee to loose his wages in case of neglect.” 


The question of providing for the poor has always been an anxious and 
interesting one. From very early times enactments were passed for their 
relief, but it is feared that, owing to the dissolute tendencies of the age, 
these good efforts were much abused. In 1530 Henry VIII. gave to the 
sick and impotent permission to beg, and six years later the Magistrates 
and Clergy were ordered to make collections in their aid. Again, in 1562, 
Elizabeth passed an Act, making a Poor Rate compulsory, and, in 1601 
(43 Elizabeth) an Act was passed for the systematic employment and main- 
tenance of the poor. The basis of the Poor Laws of England, which in their 
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altered and improved form exist to-day, would therefore appear to date 


from this period. 
BAILIFFS’ DUTIES 

On the znd November, 1657, the Bailiffs were ordered to cause new 
and sufficient Hippingstones to be set in the Market footway near the Com- 
mon between Hogshey and Hallefield before the 2oth of that month, and 
that a new “‘ Cook ”’ Stool should be made and erected at the Watering Pool 
at the lower end of Mr. Crosse’s field. These orders the Bailiffs failed to 
obey and as a consequence they were presented at the next Portmoot 
Court. One of the Bailiffs (Alexander Greene, Merchant), also failed to 
take upon him that office and was thereupon fined £30, which the other 
Bailiff was commanded to levy accordingly on his Goods, but on Mr. Greene | 
being summoned he came in and took the oath, and the fine was thereupon 
““ suspended.” 

CORONER'S INQUESTS 


Two Coroner’s Inquests were held in the year 1659, and as the verdicts 
are rather curious, and perhaps typical of the findings of those ancient 
tribunals at this period, we insert them here. The first was delivered in 
July and is as follows :— 


“That John Craine sonne of John Craine of Liv’poole, Marriner, upon the 
first day of July 1659 was found dead upon the Sea Shore at Liv’poole, and that 
before that tyme he was drowned by accident and misfortune and that we know 
not of anie one that is guiltie of his death.” 

The second enquiry held in October following is very graphically 
recorded as follows :-— 

‘““That Robert Greene (late Corporall of Major Boulton’s Troope) the sixt 
day of October in the yeare of o’r Lord 1659 about ten of ye Clock in the fore- 
noone of the same day, being on horseback and goeing towards Chester, at a certaine 
Place on Cheshire syde of ye River of M’rcie, called Birkett Poole in ye usuall 
Place of the same roade, hee entered into the Poole the water being deepe by reason 
of ye tyde and his horse plunged inn and haveing lost his footeing hee turned severall 
tymes about in the water, and then they both sunck downe, and for some tyme 
were und’r water, then the horse came up and landed on the further syde, but 
the said Rob’t Greene was then and there by accident misadventure and mis- 
fortune drounded and found lying there dead in the Bottom, being left by the 
Tyds ebbing neere the Place where hee entered into ye Poole.” 


DEATH OF CROMWELL 


On the 3rd September, 1658, Cromwell died in his 60th year and was 
succeeded in the Protectorate by his son Richard, who however abdicated 
in 1659, and 12 months afterwards Charles II. was restored to the Throne. 
It may appear superfluous to mention these historical facts here, but it is 
done with the object of noting the turning point in the town’s fortunes and 
shewing that Liverpool during the Commonwealth remained in a very 
quiescent state, achieving nothing, making no commercial headway, and 
that after the Restoration local matters began to assume a brighter aspect 
and trade took a more forward movement, slow at first, but with an ultimate 
successful result. During this period of mutation, and often stagnation, 
nothing of interest appears in the Records of our town, a circumstance no 
doubt attributable to the above causes. 
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RECORDER 


On the 3rd November, 1659, the death of Mr. William Langton, the 
Recorder, was announced to the Council, and Mr. John Leightbound was 
appointed to the vacant office, but he did not long occupy the post, resigning 
in 1662. 


COL. BIRCH, M.P. 


_Colonel Birch was somewhat remiss in the performance of his duties as 
Parliamentary representative of Liverpool and on several occasions remon- 
strative letters were sent to him urging his attention to the town’s business. 
This remissness doubtless led to his supercession in the following year. In 
October, 1659, it was ordered by the Council that he be moved to return 
speedily to London to the exercise of his trust as Burgess for the Parliament, 
and that he be moved to cause the Walls of the Castle to be demolished and 
the Trench filled up according to the votes and order of Parliament. This 
appears to be the first mention of the Castle in the Records. (For further 
information see commencement of Section IV.) 


ORDERS OF COURT 


Among many quaint orders made about this time, the following may 
be cited. The Sexton to cause the Church to be clean swept and kept in 
decent order; to brush down the Cobwebs and Windows and ring Curfew 
at the accustomed time. The Mayor, Aldermen, Bailiffs, Town Clerk and 
Serjeant-at-Mace to have gowns made before Easter upon pain of £5 apiece. 
This order not being complied with, had to be repeated in the following 
October, though we are not informed that the fines were enforced. Evan 
Marsh being nominated Bailiff, but refusing to serve, was committed to 
prison in the Town Hall, the 18th October, 1660, where he remained all day, 
but the same night, consenting to serve, he was released.—That a pump 
be made and placed at the Street end near the Water side over against the 
Tower for the use of the shipping if the Spring there shall be found good, &c. 
The Streets and Highways within the liberties to be repaired, and the Country 
Carts be looked after for their assistance in the work, &c. Such as keep 
Stalls in the Market and refuse to pay one penny a day Toll to have 
their goods distrained for the said Toll. The Bellman to ring the ‘‘ Yaorne ” 
(Yarn) Market Bell every Saturday by ten of the Clock. 


ELECTION OF M.P.’S 


In 1660 the Hon. Wm. Stanley (brother of the Earl of Derby) and 
Gilbert Ireland (afterwards Sir Gilbert) were elected Members of Parliament 
for the Borough. The Earl of Derby, the Hon. Wm. Stanley, and the Duke 
of Athole with other notables were admitted freemen of the Borough on the 
day following the Election. The same members were re-elected to Parlia- 
ment in the following year. 
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BOUNDARIES OF THE PORT 


At this point we will quote the following entry passed on the r5th 
January, 1646 as specially applicable to the dispute now raised with 
respect to the payment of Customs within the boundaries of the Port of 
Liverpool as opposed to the claims of Chester, which for many years had 
been a bone of contention between the two places. 


“Tt is desired that Whereas this Port is a free & independent Port; that all 
the officers for Customes may bee p’perly belonging to this Port & that the officers 
of Chester may not hereafter usurp anie power or authoritie in this Port as, from 
Chester our Charters & auncient grants & customs are that wee shall enjoy all such 
lib’ties and priviledges as anie other Port within the King’s dominions.’’—This 
was pt of the Record’rs direccons to London. 


This clearly shews, by reference to King John’s Charter, the ground 
upon which Liverpool based her claim to be a separate and independent 
port, and to have her customs duties collected by her own officers. 

The limits or boundaries of the Port of Liverpool, not being officially 
defined, was a frequent source of dispute, especially with Chester, on the 
all-important question of the payment and collection of Customs. The 
Customs over which the disputes arose would be the King’s Customs, but 
as the Town’s duties were levied within the same area the question affected 
the Council very largely, because if any part of the area of collection of the 
King’s Customs were taken from Liverpool and handed over to Chester, 
Liverpool would suffer accordingly. In October, 1658, the Customs Officers 
of Liverpool and Chester disputed the boundaries within which the Customs 
duties should be collected as payable to the respective ports. The Liverpool 
officers claimed that their jurisdiction extended from the Red Stones in 
Wirral all along the sea side up to Sankey Bridges so far as the tide flowed, 
and therefore Customs should be received by Liverpool on both sides of the 
river within those limits, whereas for Chester it was weakly contended, that, 
while admitting he did not know how far the liberties reached, Mr. Brett, 
one of the officers, in his evidence at this enquiry, stated that Liverpool had 
been a member of Chester and that it was to the advantage of the State that 
the officers of Hilbre should collect the Customs. The question was referred 
to the consideration of Mr. Samuel Sandiford, the Surveyor General of 
Customs and Excise, who gave his decision in favour of Liverpool and advised 
the Corporation to set a Mere Stone on the farther side of the Red Stones 
to divide the liberties, so that all goods landed there should pay Customs to 
Liverpool and so consequently town’s duties. Notwithstanding this decision, 
however, probably because it was not distinctly or decisively laid down, his 
ruling was not carried out without further friction, and after an interval of 
two years in order to finally arrange matters, the following letter was issued 
by the Customs Authorities in London :-— 

“ After our hartie Comendacons, Havinge by a former lett’r taken notice 
of the differences and disputes arisen betwixt some Offic’rs and other intrested 
p’sons within the Port of West Chest’r & Towne of Liverpoole concerninge the 
Bounds and limitts of each Port & place and havinge declared our opinion & 
acknowledge that Liverpoole (however it may bee accompted a member of West 
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Chest’r) yett in the execucon of all Custome affaires, hath ever beene distinct and 
absolute, of itt selfe, And that the whole River of Mersey and the Shores on both 
sides was and ought to bee und’r the care priviledge and Inspection of the offic’rs 
of his Ma’ties Customes att Liverpoole. But findinge our lett’r either misunder- 
stood or not regarded & the same disputes and worse troubles prosecuted and 
fomented as well against the Merchants as offic’rs there, which is a very great pre- 
judice to his Ma’ties Service, Wee are againe necessitated (for p’vention of further 
Inconvenience) positively to ord’r and desire, That what Shipps, Goods or Marchan- 
dize soever shall bee exported or imported from or into the River Mersey on either 
side the Shore beginninge on Worrall side att a place called the Redstones and not 
further Southwards, bee entred and accompted for att the Custome house att 
Liverpoole and to the offic’r there without any yo’r lett or hinderance. And here- 
unto wee doe expect yo’r ready complyance, the quiett and welfare of his Ma’ties 
service beinge verie much conc’ned therein. And soe wee Rest. 


Custom House, London, Yo’r verie Loveing ffreinds 
12 Decemb’r 1660. Nic. Crisp (and 4 others) 
To the Custom’r, Colector and all other his Ma’ties Officers in the Port of West 

Chester. 


Thus the case ended for the time being. 


FEE-FARM 


We now come again to the subject of the purchase of the Fee-farm of 
Liverpool (which was referred to at the end of our last section) and advance 
this important subject a stage further towards the much-to-be-desired 
finale. As already mentioned, on the restoration of Charles II. the Cor- 
poration had to relinquish all that had been effected in this matter during 
the period of the Commonwealth, 7.e., up to the termination of the Civil 
War the Lordship of Liverpool belonged to Lord Molyneux, but on the 
defeat of the Royalists, Parliament confiscated that property with all its 
rights, and granted it to the Corporation. 

At the Restoration this action was reversed, and we will endeavour to 
shew what preceded that reversal. 

The existence of some doubt in the mind of the Council as to the move- 
ments of Lord Molyneux is apparent from the following order of the 28th 


January, 1659. 


‘That inquirie bee made and search at Drury House to know whether the 
late Lord Mullineux did compound for Liv’poole Lo’pp it being his p’ticular, 

« Also whether Mr. James Wainewright purchased anie pte of the Comons 
within Liverpoole, and how much, and to know what hee gave for the same.” 


What resulted from this enquiry is not disclosed. The late Lord 
Molyneux referred to was the Sir Richard who instituted the suit against 
the Corporation in 1639 and who was now succeeded by his son Caryl Lord 
Molyneux. 

: In connection with the second entry quoted it may be mentioned that 
part of the Mosslake Fields bore the name of “ Wainwright’s Fields.” 

By a memorandum dated 2oth August, 1660, it would appear that the 
Corporation had purchased the fee-farm rent, but it is strange that no mention 
is made of the price paid for the same. It seems very probable that an 
Agreement had been entered into for the purchase, but had never been 
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carried out. In support of this view a Rentally appears in the year 1657 
setting out a list of the Burgage Rents lately purchased from the Trustees 
according to Act of Parliament. This list gives the names of the tenants, 
‘but only a few of the amounts. In any case, if the fee-farm rent had been 
purchased the memorandum referred to clearly describes its surrender to 
the King. It is as follows :— 


““Memd.—At an Assembly holden in the Town halle of this Burrow before 
Mr. Maior, the Ald’rmen, and greater p’te of the Comon Councell assembled, it 
was voted ord’red and resolved that the ffee-farme Rente of £14. 6s. 8d, lately 
purchased by this Towne shalbe granted and assygned to the Kings Matie by a 
Grant under the Townes Seale with an humble Adresse, and that Gilb’t fformby 
Ald’rman shall goe to London abt it & proceed therein as o’r Burgesses shall 
advise & direct.” 


By this surrender, the Corporation clearly acknowledged that the 
seignory of the town vested in the Crown, and the King would no doubt 
claim the Lordship for his Farmer and Lessee, Lord Molyneux, ignoring the 
acts of the Parliamentary Trustees, but at the same time, the Corporation 
would not acknowledge the right of the farmer to demand or receive the rent 
formerly paid. This refusal on the part of the Corporation to acknowledge 
the right of Lord Molyneux to receive the fee-farm rent of £14. 6s. 8d. in 
addition to the agreed rental of {20 per annum led to further complications 
and a certain amount of doubtfulness as to the position of the parties which 
took many years to unravel or set at rest. 


Lord Molyneux, having re-entered into possession of the Lordship of 
Liverpool, instituted a suit in the Duchy against the Mayor and others 
presumably to settle the question of this rent, and on the zoth November, 
1660, it was ordered by the Assembly that Mr. John Case and others should 
be named Commissioners for taking the Defendants answers if need required. 
And that the Mayor and the Aldermen or any three or more of them, should 
meet with Lord Molyneux, or his Commissioners and servants, to treat with 
them on the Town’s behalf and know their demands. The ancient feud 
between the Sefton family and the Corporation had not therefore abated 
with the progress or change of times, but it is just possible to discern amongst 
these records a slight relaxing of the strained position on both sides which 
had obtained for so many years and which bears so strong a contrast with 
the interest the Derby family had always taken in the welfare of the town. 


In consequence of this action, on the 31st January, 1661, an order was 
agreed upon and subscribed for making an Agreement with Lord Molyneux 
but unfortunately the terms of this proposed Agreement are not set out 
in the Records. It may reasonably be presumed, however, that a tem- 
porary Agreement had been entered into which provided for the payment 
of a rent of £20 per annum by the Corporation to Lord Molyneux as a quit 
rent for their privileges, as we find that at an Assembly held on the 2oth 
January, 1662, it was ordered that the yearly rent of £20 agreed to be paid 
to Lord Molyneux by the Mayor, &c., be duly paid accordingly, &c., before 
Michaelmas next ‘‘ at which time the said Agreement doth expire.” 
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In putting this Agreement into execution another misunderstanding 
arose, Lord Molyneux contending that the Corporation should pay the fee- 
farm rent (or Burgage rents as they were then called) of £14. 6s. 8d., payable 
to the Crown, mn addition to the £20 quit rent, a liability the Corporation 
was not inclined to admit. This resulted in the Council reconsidering the 
matter on the 30th December, 1661, when the following resolution was 
passed :— 

“Att an Assembly holden in the Towne halle of Liverpoole the xxxth day of 
Decemb’r 1661 before the said Mr. Maior, Tho: Blackmore, Thomas Williamson, 
Raph Massam, Edward Williamson, Thomas Andoe, Gilb’t fformby, Richard 
Peircevall, Alexand’r Greene Ald’rmen, Will’m Blackmore one of the Balives and 
the greater Number of the Comon Councell assembled, it was propounded concerning 
the Clame made by the right hono’ble the Lord Mollineux of xxii. a yeare over and 
above the Burgadge Rents due to his Ma’tie, out of w’ch 20/7. it was concevel 
that the said Burgadge Rent of 14/1. 6s. 8d. ought to have beene by him paidand dis 
charged, according to an Agreem’t lately made betwixt the said Lord Mollineux 
and some of the Ald’rmen for that purpose, as was affirmed, w’ch is now denyed, 
and the 20/7, p. Ann. ov’r & above the said Rent is insisted upon to be paid him : 
It is therefore thought fit and ord’red that Mr. Maior and such of the Ald’rmen as 
did formerly treat concerning that Affaire, shall forthwith goe to the Lord 
Mollineux and treat with him further and endeavo’r to settle and rectifie that 
mistake.” 

No further notice of this intended meeting however appears in the 
Records until 1663, from which it may be inferred that something occurred 
to prevent the meeting taking place until that year. In the meantime, 
according to the resolution of the zoth January, 1662, the Agreement would 
have expired, but the Corporation continued to pay the rent of £20 to Lord 
Molyneux, and the Burgage Rents were ordered to be collected by the 
Bailiffs and paid over to him, thus admitting his Lordship’s contention, 
pending a definite settlement of the question raised. These payments 
furnish direct evidence, outside the dispute, that his Lordship was the owner 
of the fee-farm at this time, under the Crown. 

A meeting on this business having eventually been fixed upon, the 
Council on the 6th January, 1663, ordered that the Mayor (Henry Corles), 
Mr. Greene (ex-Mayor) and Mr. Sandiford should attend the same on the 17th 
to treat with Mr. Hawarden and Mr. Nicholas Fazakerley (Lord Molyneux’s 
Agents) and to settle the affairs according to a right understanding, and to 
rectify the mistake. 

The result of this meeting does not transpire, and thus matters appear 
to have rested for a few years until an aggressive proceeding on the part of 
Lord Molyneux, by attempting to build a Bridge across the Pool without 
consulting the Corporation, again stirred up resentful feelings and led to 
further litigation. The nature of these proceedings, being of paramount 
importance at the time, and having a vast influence on the future of the town 
with regard to the dominant power, it is considered best to deal with the 
matter in its proper place, and we will then be able to continue the story of 
these disputes to a final conclusion, by shewing how Liverpool eventually 
obtained its Lease of the Lordship for 1,000 years and ultimately became 
the owners of that Lordship in fee. 
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RECORDER 


Another change in the Recordership is made on the 3rd March, 1662. 
Mr. John Leightbourne was appointed so recently as November, 1659, but 
owing to infirmity of body he was compelled to relinquish the position after 
three years service. The Council thereupon made an unanimous choice of 
John Entwistle, Esq., who was accordingly sworn a freeman, one of the 
Common Council and Recorder of the Borough. This gentleman had the 
good fortune to enjoy the position for about 47 years, resigning in 1709, 
when he was succeeded by his son Bertie (or Bertin) Entwistle. 


TEST ACT 


Our attention is now attracted to an Act of Parliament passed in the 
year 1662 for the ‘‘ well governing and regulating of Corporations ” (known 
as the Test and Corporation Act, 13 Charles II.), by which members of all 
Corporations were required to subscribe a Declaration in the following 
terms :— 

““T doe declare that I hold there lyes noe obligacon upon mee or any other 
p’son from the Oath comonly called the Solemne League and Covenant And 


that the same was in it selfe an unlawfull Oath and imposed upon the Subjects 
of this Realme agt the knowne Lawes and lib’ties of the kingdome.” 


This Act proved a veritable ‘‘ Cat among the Pigeons,” at least so far 
as Liverpool was concerned, for on the 1oth November we find that six 
Aldermen who refused to subscribe the Declaration, viz.: Thomas Black- 
more (Mayor in 1657), Thomas Williamson (Mayor in 1659), Ralph Massam 
(Mayor in 1652), Edward Williamson (Mayor in 1653), Gilbert Formby 
(Mayor in 1656), and Richard Peircivall (Mayor in 1658), were removed by 
the Commissioners appointed under the Act from their offices of Aldermen 
or other places of trust connected with the Corporation, and their places 
were declared and adjudged to be void.as if the said persons were naturally 
dead. A similar fate was meted out to seven Councillors who also refused 
to take the Declaration, and the Town Clerk (John Winstanley) was likewise 
removed from office for the same reason. The vacancies in the Corporate 
body thus occasioned were at the same time filled up by persons nominated 
by the Commissioners ; but the case of the Town Clerk (who is stated to be 
disabled by a particular order) required different treatment, so that the 
Commissioners passed a special order that John Winstanley be removed 
from being Town Clerk or Common Councilman, and that William Blundell, 
of Liverpool, be declared Town Clerk in his place, the Commissioners 
unanimously deeming it expedient for the public safety and encouragement 
of loyalty. The new Town Clerk was duly sworn in to his various offices 
on the 13th November, 1662. 

In 1668, six years after, a circular letter was issued by the Lords of the 
Privy Council complaining that His Majesty had received frequent infor- 
mation from several parts of the kingdom that divers persons formerly 
displaced from Corporate offices under the provisions of the Test Act had 
endeavoured to be re-elected and readmitted without taking the Oath and 
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Declaration prescribed by that Act, which it was apprehended would 
disturb the peace and happiness of His Majesty’s Government. It was 
therefore commanded that no person should be admitted into any office 
whatsoever unless the rules prescribed by the Act of Parliament were com- 
plied with. 

This alteration in or interference with the constitution of the local 
governing body by a higher power would be unpalatable to the town’s 
magnates, and the incident may be particularly noticed as an early recog- 
nition by Parliament of one of the many corrupt practices or abuses which 
obtained in Municipal bodies about this period and, notwithstanding Acts 
of Parliament, continued for many years afterwards. Liverpool, in common 
with other Corporate bodies, acted upon the terms of its several Charters 
and Grants or by customary usage of long standing, and consequently 
conducted their affairs upon the lines laid down by those Charters. There 
being no national or common basis upon which Municipal business could 
be founded, malpractices of this and other descriptions became even more 
prevalent throughout the country in after years, ultimately leading to 
the General Enquiry into the defects of Municipal Corporations held in 
1833 (one hundred and seventy years after this time), culminating in the 
Municipal Reform Act of 1835, by which Municipal and local bodies were 
placed under the direct control of the Government. 

It may here be noticed that the Test and Corporation Act of 1662 
gave a power which had never before been sought or exercised, viz., that 
of removing members of Corporations from their offices, and in the Charter 
subsequently obtained from James II. in 1685 this power was reserved to 
the King, but being considered unconstitutional or undesirable from a 
Municipal point of view it was left out of the succeeding Charter of William 
III. in 1695. 


REPAIRS TO ST. NICHOLAS’ CHURCH 


On the 24th April, 1663, the Council ordered that the freemen of the 
town, resident as well as non-resident, should be taxed to the extent of 
£100 towards the necessary repair of ‘‘ this Chappell’’ and for preserving 
the same from the storms and flowings of the sea. 


CONDITION OF STREETS 


In August, 1663, the following very significant entry appears with regard 
to the use of the streets for what would then be considered heavy traffic :— 


“* fforasmuch as the Streetes w’thin this Towne are much decayed and abused 
by ye frequent driving of Carts loaden w’th Coales & Muggs &c. to ye waterside 
through ye same, to be transported and carried away, when Carts soe loaden may 
w’th equall conveniency passe over ye Poole bridge to ye waterside, or ye Water 
streete end, ffor, redresse of w’ch abuse It is ordered, That no p’son after notice 
hereof given in open markett doe presume to passe through any of the Streetes 
of this Towne w’th his Cart laden as afores’d unto ye Waterside upon ye penalty 
of xiid. for ev’y tyme such p’son shall soe offend therein. The same to be levied of 
the goods & Chattels of such offending therein in case of refusall to pay ye same,” 
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From this entry it is gleaned that the Coal trade was assuming con- 
siderable dimensions, as was also. the Pottery manufactures of Prescot, 
each of these products constituting an important part of the export business 
of Liverpool at this time. The increase in traffic no doubt began to tell 
upon streets which had not been paved to resist such a strain, and hence 
the necessity for passing the above order. 

In 1665 a further order attributable to the same cause was passed 
to the effect ‘‘ that all that shall bring into this Town any Cart loads of 
Mugs or Earthenware which are now very numerous and much oppress 
and cut out the Streets of this town shall pay to the town’s use iiijd. for 
every cart load they shall hereafter bring into this Town.” 

These orders, like many more of the Council, were treated to some 
extent with impunity and the Council recognizing this neglect passed a 
further order concerning the ‘‘ Mugg Carts” to the effect that the full due 
should be taken of any load coming into the town, &c. 


SUBSIDIES 


In September, 1663, a Presentment and Certificate was made by the 
Bailiffs and Assessors of the Township of Liverpool in obedience to a 
Warrant and instructions sent from the Honourable Commissioners for the 
Act of Subsidies, of the names of all persons liable to contribute either for 
real or personal estate within the Township. These oppressive Subsidies, or 
Royal taxes as they really were, were demanded under an Act of Parliament 
intituled ‘“‘ An Act for granting four entire Subsidies to His Majesty by 
the Temporality,’”’ and this title sufficiently explains the object for which 
the tax was levied. The Warrant, after giving elaborate directions for 
serving Notices, &c., and taking proper means for the collection of the 
tax, proceeds to demand a full return of the names of every person, fraternity, 
guild, Corporation, Mystery (trade) brotherhood, and Commonalty, cor- 
porate or not corporate within the parish, town, or village being worth £3 
either in coin, plate, merchandise, corn, grain, or household stuff and all 
other movable goods, &c., except apparel, but not excepting Jewels, Gold, ’ 
Silver, Stone, or Pearl. The value of every pound was to be accounted for 
that anyone had in fee simple, fee tail, or for term of life or years, or for 
copyholds of or in any lands or tenements, &c., of the yearly value of 20s. 
The return was to include the names of every popish recusant convicted 
or indicted before the time of the assessment, also every alien, denizen or 
not denizen, of the age of seven years or above not being contributory to 
the aforesaid rates, and every Popish Recusant Convict, being 17 years old, 
or of the age of 21 years, having not received the Communion within a 
year. Tithes due to the Clergy and subjects’ servants’ wages, as also 
the goods and ornaments of Churches and Chapels were exempt. So also 
were Orphans and Infants under 21 years of age (except aliens and Popish 
Recusants) in respect of goods or lands bequeathed to them, &c., and all 
Parsonages, Vicarages, and lands belonging to the Universities or Free 
Grammar Schools were also exempted, but Ecclesiastical persons were 
liable for lands they held in ‘‘ lay fee, by descent, bargain, or purchase.” 
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For a long time the poor little town had suffered from “ Subsidies ”’ 
and Leys, levied for a variety of objects, but it is impossible to say to what 
extent they were effective, or what amount was realized as a result of the 
curious and elaborate machinery set out in the foregoing epitome of the 
mode of extracting contributions from His Majesty’s subjects of those days. 


ABUSE OF MAYOR AND BAILIFFS 


Peter Lurting was elected Mayor on the 18th October, 1663, and 
immediately came under the displeasure of one of the burgesses (Robert 
Bickersteth), who expressed himself towards the Mayor in words that 
caused the Jury of the Portmoot Court on the 26th October to present 
him for the offence. The Presentment and Bickersteth’s recantation, 
typical of the age, are as follows :— 


“Wee present Robert Bick’steth for a great & heynous abuse and Injurye 
done to the Worp’]l Mr. Peter Lurtin, Maior of this Corporacon since he was elected 
Maior upon the xviij‘h day of October instant. To witt, that hee, meaninge the 
said Mr. Maior, was a Thiefe & a Rogue & had robbed a house in fformbie, who being 
an Idle p’son, very poore & not able to pay, was only fyned in five pounds. Upon 
his submission on record & sev’all other punishm’ts.”’ 


The “idle person,” be it noted, referred to Bickersteth and not to 
the Mayor. 


“The Recantation of Robert Bick’steth. 

‘““To all Chri’an people to whom these presents shall come. 

““I Robert Bick’steth of Liv’poole in the Countie of Lanc’r husbandm’n send 
greetinge. Knowe yee that upon the favo’r mercy and Condiscension of the Magis- 
trates of this Burrough to me afforded though undeserved, I doe make this my 
humble & thanktull Acknowledgm’t that in regard of my offence I justly deserve 
the punishm’t & ymprisonm’t by the said Magistrates or one of them layd upon 
me & more p’ticularly I doe humbly Confesse & acknowledge to my shame that I 
have most unjustly, untruelie & unworthily given out those Speeches towards Mr. 
Peter Lurting the wor’ll Maior of this Borough, To witt, that he, meaninge the said 
Mr. Maior was a thiefe & a Rogue and had robbed a house in fformbie And further 
doe publickly declare & say & confesse that I had no Cause or reason so to speake 
concerninge the said Mr. Maior, And therefore being very sensible of the injury 
I have done to him, & his favo’r & mercy to mee, I doe hereby firmelie promise by 
God’s mercy & goodness nev’r againe to offend or misbehave myselfe in word or 
deed against the said Mr. Maior or anie of his family. In testimony hereof I have 
hereto put my hand & seale the xxij of January decimo quinto Carol nunc Regis 
Anglie &c. Anno dni 1663. ROBERT BICKSTETH.”’ 


This document was witnessed by eight members of the Council. 
Another rebellious burgess was presented on the 25th January following 
for a similar offence against the Bailiffs as follows :— 


“‘ Item.—Wee present Samuel Postlethwaite for a great & heynous abuse 
done unto the present Baylives of this Corporacon, That is to say, Thou, meaninge 
Thomas Johnson one of the said baylives, I will not goe to prison with thee, Where 
is thy Warrant? I will not goe with thee. And also for offeringe to challenge 
the other Baylive Thomas Alcocke to fight w’th him in these words, that is to say, 
Thou (meaninge the aforesaid Thomas Alcocke), I will meet thee when thou will 
and where thou will or dare.”’ 
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TOWN CLERK 


On the removal of John Winstanley in 1662 from the Townclerkship, 
it will be recollected Mr. Blundell was appointed in his place. In January, 
1664, the latter, living in Prescot, found he could not attend to the duties 
on account of his remoteness and therefore resigned. Mr. Samuel Fazakerley 
was elected in his place, he paying yearly for the said office the sum of £5. 


LIGHTHOUSES 


One would imagine that anything tending towards the improvement of 
the navigation of the river, or the safety of vessels resorting to the Port, 
would be welcomed by the authorities as facilitating the approaches to the 
town by water, but that this was not so is evidenced by the following entry, 
which exhibits strongly the prejudices of the period. It is dated 22nd 
August, 1664 :— 

“Att an Assemblie in the Town halle upon the two and twentieth day of 

August 16 Ch. II &c. Before the said Maior & the major pte of the Comon Councell 

then & there present It is Ordered that a Peticon be framed in the name of the 

Merchants, Owners of Shipps and Seamen of this Burrough to oppose a Bill intended 

to be Exhibited in the next P’liament, a draught or copie whereof is sent us by o’r 

worthie & hono’ble Member & Burges in P’liament for this Corporacon S’r Gilb’t 

Ireland, & now read unto us, being for the p’tended Erecting & setting up of light 

houses w’thin the Range of the Redd Channell, to testify our utter dislike thereof, 

and disowninge anie of oure consent thereunto, as in the same draught is pretended 
untruly,.” 

The lighting of the English Coasts was at this time quite a new idea, 
undertaken by private individuals as a venture, subject in most cases to 
grants from the Crown, with power to levy dues for their maintenance, so 
that probably the liability to contribute towards the cost of these lights 
caused the Corporation to take exception to their institution. Their opposi- 
tion appears to have been, locally, successful, as it was not until nearly a 
century after this date that Lighthouses were erected on the Cheshire coast. 


MANNING THE NAVY 


A letter under date 18th November, 1664, from the Privy Council, 
addressed to the Justices, &c., is recorded, requiring lists of all the Seamen, 
with their ages, to be made for the better and more speedy supply and 
furnishing His Majesty’s fleets from time to time with able and sufficient 
mariners and seamen. These lists were to be forwarded to Whitehall and 
a duplicate furnished to the Vice-Admiral of the county. No mention or 
suggestion has yet been made of the compulsory service of seamen with the 
Fleet, but this procedure favours strongly the impression that such a means 


of supplying the Navy with men was, even in these early days, under contem- 
plation. 


ORDERS OF COURT 


The frequent repairs required at the Pool and Town’s End Bridges, 
already mentioned, were not the only things of that nature to trouble the 
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Corporation at this time, for other mattersrelating to the general good govern- 
ment of the town required attention. Various entries at this period, trivial 
in themselves as they may appear to us, nevertheless afford a fairly good 
insight into the requirements of the town, and the antiquated modes adopted 
by the Council for carrying out their municipal duties. Thus, at an Assembly 
held on the 6th March, 1665, in addition to repairs to the two bridges, it 
was ordered that a Plank or Sough be made before the Town Hall door to 
free and carry away the water from the same, lest the wares there laid might 
be hurt thereby. It was also ordered that the Beadle should have a Staff 
(Stave) suitable, and should daily attend his office in convenient places 
to hinder or take up vagabonds, idle, lusty, sturdy beggars, whom it was no 
charity to relieve, he only permitting to pass, such impotent poor people as 
were neighbours, his wages to be increased as he should merit, and the Mayor 
should think fit. In July, 1665, it was ordered that a Watch should be set 
at every Street end, to continue 24 hours, viz.: at Water Street end two, 
at Dale Street end two, two at the end of Castle Street, at the end of Tithe- 
barn Street and Old Hall Street, and two at the end of Chapel Street. The 
same Watch to begin at six in the evening and to end at six of the next 
evening. The same Watch to be observed by the householders in their 
own persons unless the Mayor found just cause to spare them. In the same 
month it was ordered that every inhabitant should put so much of the street 
into good repair as should be over against their respective dwelling-house, 
barn, housing or wall to the next channel or middle of the street on pain of 
Ios. a piece. In October following it was ordered that there should be two 
posts and a rail set up by the steps over against the Tower at the Waterside, 
and that the battlements by the steps be repaired, &c. 


PLAGUE 


On the znd November of the same year, thereis an interesting Resolution 
with further reference to the Plague. In the previous century, this dire visita- 
tion had made terrible ravages throughout the country, Liverpool’s share 
being but a small quota in comparison with that of London and other 
places, and the townspeople having information of its presence still in the near 
neighbourhood were naturally acutely apprehensive and afraid of its again 
attacking the town. As a preventative measure the Council wisely passed 
the following Resolution :— 


*‘Upon consideration & apprehension of the spreading Contagion of the 
Plague in divers neighbouring Townes in Cheshire, & other p’tes & of the g’t 
Concourse of people usually from those p’tes att the tyme of the ffaires kept in 
this Towne. Itt is gen’aly voted agreed thought fitt & soe ordered That the 
keeping of the ffaire here on St Martyns day next, the Eve & other usuall daies 
after, here accustomably kept, shall on this pr’sent Exigent of danger (for this 
yeare) be absolutely forborne & forbidden, by open publicacon and notice thereof 
in the open Markett, the next Markett day.” 


This precaution may or may not have been the means of avoiding 
disaster, who is to say ? but as no further mention is made of an attack 
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of the dread malady, it may be assumed that this forethought was a strong 
factor in averting an evil from which the people had so severely suffered in 
the past. 

OFFICIAL ROBES 


The Corporate officials, although ordered from time to time to wear 
their Gowns, according to ancient custom, do not appear to have taken kindly 
to the regulations, and in consequence a peremptory order was passed by 
the above Assembly to put the former orders into execution by insisting 
that the Mayor, Aldermen, Bailiffs, Bailiffs’ Peers, Town Clerk and Serjeant- 
at-Mace should provide themselves with Gowns fit and convenient upon pain 
of £5. About two years later we find the same disinclination to wear Robes 
existing, and six officials were thereupon fined 6s. 8d. each for a breach of 
this order. 


WATCH 


The ‘‘ Watch,” whom one would naturally suppose to be preservers 
of the peace, were evidently not so fraternal as they might have been, as 
we find four of them fined 3s. 4d. each for fighting with each other while 
on duty. 


BREACHES OF _ REGULATIONS 


The town being so small, one would think that offences against the 
regulations or Bye-laws would easily be detected and frustrated before a 
breach could be committed, but such does not seem to be the case, judging 
from the two following entries, passed at the Portmoot Court on the 22nd 
January, 1666 :— 

“Wee ord’r that Roger Bushell shall throw downe or cause to be throwen 
downe that new ditch hee made at South side of the Castle upon the Townes waste 
before the Tenth day of ffebruary next in ye forfeitte of xxs. for such neglect. 

“Wee ord’r that the said Roger Bushell throw the Coppe hee made upon the 
Highway att East side of the Castle, into the Castle trench, and throw uppe that 


p’t of the highway hee throwed downe into the trench, before the fifteenth day of 
ffebruary next in forfeit of xxs. for such neglect.” 


TOWN’S CUSTOMS 


The disjointed nature of these Records presents very little opportunity 
of giving a connected story of many interesting subjects, the details of which 
are but scantily set out, and our knowledge correspondingly incomplete. 
Notwithstanding this drawback, we consider it best to give the items as they 
appear (except in special cases, where they can be supplemented by explana- 
tory information from other reliable sources), leaving our readers to form 
their own conclusions therefrom rather than weave a web of romance around 
them which, though adding interest to the recital, might at the same time 
admit an element of uncertainty only too likely to detract from the 
impressions to be obtained from the original statements. We may instance 
the unfortunate lack of information afforded both as regards the beginning 
and the end of disputations concerning certain claims to privileges and 
immunities from the payment of town dues and customs. This is especially 
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the case with regard to distant towns and cities preferring these claims 
which for some unaccountable reason appear to be based upon their own 
Charters, and not upon those of Liverpool, and we find a case in point 
recorded in the proceedings of the Council on the 28th February, 1666, 
when it was agreed unanimously ‘‘ that whereas the freemen or burgesses 
of the City of Carlisle and town of Lancaster do claim a freedom from paying 
any tolls or town’s customs within this Borough, and have had formerly 
suits with the officers of this town touching that business, and still threaten 
to prosecute the like suits against some of the officers of this town for taking 
such custom or customs, and now ordered in and by the said Assembly that 
from henceforth all and every such Officer or Agent whatsoever a free burgess 
of this Corporation as shall be employed or entrusted by the Mayor of this 
town for the time being for the taking of such toll or town custom from any 
of the Citizens or Burgesses of the Cities of London, or Carlisle, or Town 
of Lancaster, shall for any their so doing be indemnified in that behalf at 
the public or common charge of this Borough,” &c. This subject will be 
more largely dealt with towards the end of the present section, when treating 
of the action taken by the London Cheesemongers. 

The evasion of the payment of tolls and customs was not confined to the 
Burgesses of other towns, for a like complaint is made against owners and 
masters of ships belonging to Liverpool, being all or most of them free 
Burgesses, who, by their enfranchisement oaths, had engaged to further and 
increase the liberties and customs of the town, and to assist the Mayor 
and his officers in maintaining the customs, yet they not only omitted to 
make the requisite invoices of goods imported, but were otherwise remiss, 
if not wilfully neglectful, to give their due assistance in the collection of 
duties for the importation of Cattle, &c., from Ireland, and an order was 
passed on the 18th May, 1666, to compel such Owners, Masters and Pursers 
to pay the Customs whether the Cattle were landed on the Cheshire or 
Lancashire side, on pain of 6s. 8d. for every default. 


APPRENTICES 


An instance of the peculiar method of binding Apprentices to the sea 
is given under date 23rd May, 1667, and is worthy of notice. It is as 
follows :— 

“Henry Cocke, sonne of Philipp Cocke of this Towne this xxiijd day of May 

1667 hath putt himselfe Apprentice to John Williamson of this Towne, Mariner, 

To serve his said Master from the first day of May last past for terme of seaven 

yeares thence next ensuinge & ymediately followinge And the said John Will’mson 

the master is to teach & instruct his said Apprentice in the science of a Mariner 
in the best way or manner that he can and shall also find his said Apprentice wth 
meat, drinck, lodging, washing & apparell during the said Terme And in regard 
the said Apprentice is now under the age of ffoure teene years & soe not able to 
manage a Seaman’s duty att present The said Henry Cocke is to serve his said 

Master for one yeare after the end of the said seaven yeares, as his Journeyman, & 

to have for his service for that yeare three pounds, w’th meat, & drinck & lodginge. 

And the said Master to his said Apprentice shall allow to his said serv’t & apprentice 

ev’y voyage one Barrell portage, p’vided it be his owne ppr goodes & not 

otherwise.” 
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The entry is supplemented by the following note :— 


“The aforesaid Apprentice being a poore orphan & left w’th in the charge of 
this Towne, bound himselfe apprentice as aboves’d, w’th the consent & approbacon 
of the Mayor & Comonalty of this Burrough. And the said Apprentice is to have 
a pare of cloth breeches & Jumpe(r) of same & 2 redd wascoates & 1 pare of redd 
drawers & one pare of linen drawers, with two shirts & one pare of shooes & 
Stockins.”’ 


At this period Apprenticeship Indentures were entered at length in the 
Council Books, and signed by the parties. 


RENEWAL OF CHARTER 


In 1667 Charles, 8th Earl of Derby, was Mayor of Liverpool, and the 
Council took the opportunity thus afforded of enlisting his Lordship’s 
powerful interest in an effort to obtain what they were pleased to term a 
renewal of their Charter, which really meant a fresh Charter moulded 
according to the desires of the party in power at the time. This appeal, 
however, proved abortive, and the interesting details with regard to the 
grant of the Charter of Charles II. will be left over until the Council’s efforts 
to obtain the same were brought to a successful issue in 1677. 


DIVISION OF TOWN INTO DISTRICTS 


The town was not yet large enough to require its division into Wards 
for election purposes, but we find on the 2oth June, 1667, on account of the 
continued influx of Inmates, or poor lodgers, the Council considered it 
necessary, to ensure proper supervision, to divide the town into five divisions 
- or wards, and to appoint an Alderman over each, who, with the assistance 
of one Burgess from each Ward, should, once a month, survey their divisions 
and return the names of every landlord taking inmates or strangers, and 
also the names of such inmates. These divisions or wards comprised (1) 
Chapel Street and Old Hall Street with the houses in the Churchyard ; 
(2) Juggler Street and Tithebarn Street ; (3) Dale Street, Henry Fazakerley’s 
house on the Heath, William Garner’s house and Tithebarn Lane ; (4) Castle 
Street, Castle Hill, Moore Street, Poole Houses and Duke’s House ; (5) Water 
Street, Phoenix (Fenwick) Street, with other lands adjoining. This list is 
extremely interesting, as giving the full extent of the town at this period, 
its populated area being confined to the precincts of the Town Hall, with the 
exception of straggling Dale Street, which, though not entirely built upon, 
extended Eastwards as far as the Heath. 


CORPORATE PLATE 


The Plate and Regalia possessed by the Corporation from time to time 
comprised articles of great interest, inasmuch as through them can be traced 
a personal interest taken by various individuals in the local government, 
who expressed that interest by gifts of plate, even though the donors were 
not immediately connected with the governing body. The proper treatment 
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of this subject would occupy a volume in itself, but en passant we must 
be content to notice briefly some of the principal references made thereto. 

On the 30th September, 1667, it is stated that Alderman Thomas Andoe, 
or Ayndoe (who was acting as Deputy Mayor for Lord Derby) delivered to the 
Churchwarden of St. Nicholas’ Church (Thomas Norbury) one great gilded 
Bowl with a cover ; one lesser gilded Bowl, being unserviceable, to be made 
into two convenient silver Bowls for the Church use, and one little “ privat 
Mace’”’ for the town’s use, the same bowls so delivered being in weight 
20 Ibs. 10 ozs. 24 drms., neither of which bowls or cover had any inscription 
manifesting them to be the gift of any particular person. These articles 
were included in the Inventory of 1657. 

The year after the Mayoralty of the Earl of Derby (1668), and probably 
to commemorate the event, His Lordship presented the Borough with 
“a most noble gift, viz.: A great large Mace of Silver most richly gilt and 
engraven with His Majesty’s Arms and the Arms of this town, viz. : a Leaver, 
with his own name inscribed thereupon in two places thereof, specifying 
it to be his free gift.” It is gratifying to know that this Mace still finds a 
place in the Regalia of the Corporation, and is one of the few remaining links 
with the dim and distant past. 

At this time it was customary for each retiring Mayor to hand over to his 
successor the town’s plate and other articles, the property of the Corporation, 
of which the Mayor for the time being was the custodian during his year of 
office, and in this connection a list of the articles handed over in this year 
(1667) will be interesting as shewing of what the Plate then consisted. 
The articles were handed over to Mr. Sturzaker, who was acting as Deputy 
Mayor for Thomas, Viscount Colchester, who had succeeded Lord Derby 
in the office. 

“The bottom of one great Salt, double guilt. 
One g’t Guilded Cupp, w’th harts & Cover. 
One wyne Bowle, guilded. 

One Bowle given by Mr. Edwards. 

One Canne given by Mr. Raph Seacome. 

Twelve silver Spoones, usually called “‘ Pootle Spoones.”’ 
Two silver Beakers. 

One Candle Cupp w’th a Cover. 

Two silver Wyne Cuppes. 

The Townes gt Seale. 

The Maiors Seale. 

The greater p’t of the Statute Seale.” 


Then follows a short list of Law Books, and concludes with :— 


‘‘Two pap’r bookes now in the Town Clerkes hands, one for ent’ring of 
Leases & Contracts in the Towne of the Townes Comons, the other of bonds of 
Inmates taken for Townes use.” 


PRESENTMENTS 
The Bailiffs’ functions, as we have before had occasion to remark, were 
not of the most pleasing or congenial nature, and consequently these gentle- 
men got into trouble at times in the execution of their disagreeable duties 
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Hence we find at the Sessions Court held in October, 1667, Mrs. Tarleton, 
Widow, was presented and fined {10 for abuse done to Mr. John Bulkley, 
Bailiff, when he was distraining for a Fine. She pulled off his Coat and 
locked him up! Poor Bailiff!! Buxom Widow!!! Also Edward 
Lievesley and his wife were presented and fined 4os. “ for his wife’s abusing 
the same Bailiff, by locking him up, and imprisoning him in her house.” 
Also Widow Harrison fined 4os. for using abusive words to Mr. Bickersteth 
and Mr. Bulkley, late Bailiffs, calling them ‘‘ Rogues, Theeves & Rascalls.” 
Also John Hoole, a Miller, ‘‘ for imprisoning both the late Bailiffs in Mr. 
Moore’s Mill when they were making a distress there ’’—fined 4os. 


TRADESMEN’S TOKENS 


It appears that at this time tradesmen were allowed to issue halfpennies 
or tokens of their own, but had to give a sufficient security or Bond to the 
Mayor for their redemption in silver at any time, and in 1668 seven persons 
were fined 4os. each for putting forth halfpennies without the town’s license. 


BURGAGE RENTS 


In the year 1668, during Lord Colchester’s Mayoralty, “‘a copy of the 
Rental of Borough Rents of Liverpool to the King’s Majesty for one half- 
year ’’ is entered in the Records, which, however interesting to the Student, 
can only be shortly summarised here. It is a list of the owners and tenants 
of lands and houses in Liverpool, with the amounts payable to the Crown in 
respect of their holdings, and comprises 93 holdings, the rentals varying 
from 6d. upwards, totalling f{11. 5s. 2d. for the half-year, but out of this 
number there are Ig against which no rental is placed. As some of these 
latter appear to be valuable holdings, the total actual rental would be 
somewhat increased, but for their omission. 


ROPEWALK 


On the 9th October, 1668, John Bamber, a Ropemaker, was admitted 
tenant at will of a “Spinning Place” in the Old Hall Lane leading to the 
Town Field at 6d. per annum, ‘he not being any annoyance or hindrance to 
those which shall pass with cart or carriage into or out of this town through 
the same lane.” 

TOLL ON CARTS 


It was also ordered that every Carter, not being free, bringing in or 
taking out of the town any load of goods or merchandise should pay for every 
load two pence towards the repair of the streets, the officers collecting 
or levying the same to be saved harmless at the charge of the town. 


MOLYNEUX DISPUTES.—FEE-FARM 


__ We will now, as promised, resume the story of the various disputes 
with Lord Molyneux, and as shortly as possible trace them to their happy 
termination. 
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Reference has before been made to the advantage the possession of 
the Commons or waste lands surrounding Liverpool presented to the 
Corporation, an advantage which, by the preservation of these territorial 
rights, cannot be over-estimated, proving, as it did, of ‘great value, by 
forming the basis of the Corporate Estate, destined to assume immense 
proportions in later years. 


Presentments were made at the Sessions from time to time against 
persons offending by way ot encroachments and trespasses on the Commons, 
such as building Huts or Cabins, getting Stone, Marl and Gravel, &c., thus 
shewing that even in such small matters as these, the Corporation kept a 
watchful eye upon lands they considered belonged to them either by pre- 
scriptive right or ancient Grant. Still, they had a formidable opponent to 
their claims in the person of the then Lord Molyneux, who, as well as his 
predecessors and his successors, disputed every coigne of vantage the 
Corporation possessed, and, being powerful Lords, never hesitated to invoke 
the aid of the Law to achieve their ends. 


A claim to these lands had, so far back as 1617, been made by Sir 
Richard Molyneux, as belonging to West Derby, but was steadily, stoutly 
and effectively resisted by the Corporation. . The question of the right to 
these Commons was, however, brought to a head in 1666, when the Council 
passed the following Resolution, on the 9th October in that year :— 


““ Whereas a suit is threatened by the lord Mollyneux for the Seigniery of this 
Towne of Liv’poole in reference to the Comons or Waste, as wel] w’thin the Towne 
as without, if the same be not yealded & submitted to him, Upon proposeall thereof 
by Mr. Maior to this Assembly, Itt is this day & unanimously Resolved, agreed of, 
and soe ordered That the ancient Clayme and Tytle of Seigniory of the Comons 
and Wastes of this Towne in the Maior, Baylives and Burgesses for the tyme being, 
Be still maynteyned upheld and defended att the gen’all costs & charges of this 
Towne against the said Lord Mollyneux or any other that shall indeavour to invade 
or Recov’r the same from them, or shall make tytle or clayme thereunto. And that 
all & everie p’son & p’sons member or members of this Burrough w’ch shal] or may 
att anie tyme hereafter be in any wise Concerned in the same Suit, on the behalfe 
of this Towne shall be indemnifyed & saved harmless & lossles for any thing they 
shal] act, doe, or suffer in the premises.” 


The expressed intention and determination of the Corporation to 
maintain and defend their title to these Commons was not immediately 
put to the test, but the law’s delays or the suspension of hostilities did not 
make them any the less alert to the necessity of adopting measures for 
preserving their rights inviolate, when occasion arose. 

In illustration of the care the Corporation exercised in this matter 
and the tactics they adopted to support their position the following curious 
instances may be cited. } 

In 1668 Thomas Birch was admitted tenant of the Fishyards by Duke’s 
house at 4d. per annum for a term of 99 years with the odd condition that 
he was to defend the town’s title to the same Fishyards against any who 
might dispute the right of the town, though it cost him {1o0. This con- 
dition was accepted. 
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A case following the above is more peculiar still. Thomas Duke 
petitioned to be admitted tenant of an enclosed piece of waste land, but the 
Council resolved that at present he should not be admitted nor be allowed 
to marl it. They further ordered that the enclosure be pulled down and the 
land laid waste as well as the corner or some part of the barn adjoining. 


By a Memorandum dated 3rd March, 1669, it is recorded that four 
persons (named) “did break down an encroachment or enclosure lately 
made by Thomas Duke, and also did break down some part of a barn lately 
erected upon the waste of this town, and this was so by them done on behalf 
and by special order of the Mayor, Aldermen and Bailiffs and Burgesses of 
this town in preservation of their claim and right to the said Waste or 
Commons according to ancient custom there used, &c., against all 
encroaches.” 


This action it is presumed must have been taken with a knowledge 
that Lord Molyneux was about to revive his claim to these lands as part 
of the Lordship of Liverpool, a view that will be supported by the following 
incidents and proceedings. 


On the 23rd of the same month (Wm. Stanley, Lord Strange, Mayor) 
at which time Lord Molyneux was laying out his new Street through the 
Castle Orchard, then called Lord Molyneux Street (now Lord Street), the 
first mention of an intended Bridge across the Pool at the bottom of that 
Street appears in the following Resolution. This Resolution indicates the 
crucial or turning point of the troubles with Lord Molyneux, and it is curious 
to note that one of the Derby family was then Mayor. The importance this 
move on the part of Lord Molyneux had upon the whole question of the 
rights of the Corporation (as will be seen from the ultimate settlement) gives 
us no alternative but to quote the resolution in full :— 


“It is ordered that whereas informacon is given to this Assembly that Lord 
Mollyneux is intending to erect or cause to be erected a new bridge over some part 
of the Poole or current from the Poole Bridge upon the Wast or Comon of Liverpoole, 
w’thout the lycense & consent of the Maior & Burgesses of this Towne, They & 
theire predecessors havinge bin tyme out of memory Reputed and taken to have 
the Rightfull Seigniory of the same Comon or Wast under his sacred Mat’y And 
accordingly have enjoyed the same, and the Royalties and priviledges thereof 
inviolat to this tyme. And for that such making of a bridge upon the Townes 
Wast w’thout lycense of or composicon w’th the Maior of this Towne for the tyme 
being, may seeme to Invade & break in upon the ancient priviledges of this Towne. 
It is hereby ordered by the said Assembly unanimously That if any such attempt 
shall hereafter be made to lay any foundacon, or to build any part of the same 
bridge The same shall] be forthw’th obstructed, pulled downe, & layd wast, by such 
p’son or p’sons as the Maior of this Towne or his deputy shall thinck meet & appoint 
for that purpose. And if any suit or suites shall arise, by the said Lord Mollineux 
against the said Maior or his deputy for or touchinge the pulling downe of the same 
bridge or any part thereof, or for obstructing the building thereof, It is hereby 
ordered that the said Maior & his deputy & all such p’son as aforesaid shall be 
defended and indemnified att the costs & charges of this Towne.” 


This resolution is signed by John Sturzaker, Deputy Mayor, and 29 
Members of the Council. 
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The threat contained in the Resolution gave Lord Molyneux pause, , 
and on the 5th April following, John Tatlock, one of Lord Molyneux’s 
Commissioners on behalf of his Lordship, moved the deputy Mayor (John 
Sturzaker) for a treaty concerning the building of a Bridge, which his Lord- 
ship would build (or had so given it out) upon the Heath or Waste of Liver- 
pool. The Heath, afterwards called the Great Heath, was a large tract of 
land on the South or South-east side of the pool which the Corporation 
claimed as their property, but like the Town Field on the North side of the 
town, its boundaries or exact extent cannot be accurately defined. 


This projected treaty did not, however, come to an issue, although the 
Council appointed the deputy Mayor and the Aldermen with such of the 
Charterers (freeholders) as he should think fit to treat with Lord Molyneux in 
the Town Hall or other convenient place to take his proposals, and although 
it is not actually recorded in the minutes, it is known that on Lord Molyneux 
proceeding with the erection of this bridge, the Corporation stationed men 
on the Heath side of the Pool for the purpose of destroying the work, which 
was accordingly done by force. The outcome of this proceeding was an 
Action in the Court of Exchequer at the suit of John Tatlock against James 
Whitfield and Edward Marsh (the parties employed by the Corporation to 
destroy the foundations of the Bridge), and after providing for the costs of 
the Action to be defrayed by the town and appointing Arthur Borron and 
Samuel Fazakerley (the Town Clerk) to be Solicitors in the case, the following 
resolution was passed on the r2th April, 1670, after the Trial. 


“ Whereas at last Assizes the Lord Mollyneux, by Mr. John Tatlock his trustee 
had a Tryall against Edward Marsh & James Whitfield, def’ts on behalfe of the 
Corporacon, w’ch after full evidence, was nonsuited. And whereas Mr. Maior was 
advised by Counsell to pull down the Brigg or platt made upon the Wast of Liver- 
poole, by ord’r of the Lord Mollyneux, & to make clayme’to the stones & brickes, 
w’ch have bin digged up, and made on the same Wast, w’thout leave of the said 
Maior; It is hereby ordered & agreed That the said act of the said Maior as to 
pulling downe of the said bridge or platt & making clayme to stone & brickes, 
shall be & is adjudged to be an act done for the good of the Corporacon, And doe 
further agree & order That what further act or acts the said Mr. Maior w’th the 
assistance of the Aldermen shall doe or cause to be done in reference to the premisses 
shall be allowed by this Assembly, And all p’son or p’sons w’ch have or shall act 
in the pr’misses by order of the said Maior shall be indemnified & saved harmles 
at the charge of this Corporation.” 


This action, although decided against Lord Molyneux, by no means 
caused him to abandon his claims, and both parties seem to have been equally 
determined in the prosecution of their aims. Whatever preparations for 
this or future contests Lord Molyneux may have made beyond the state- 
ments appearing in his pleas that Sir Richard Molyneux in 1632 purchased the 
premises from the Devisees of the Crown, (Ditchfield and others), and that 
prior to that time his ancestors had been tenants under the Crown, we are 
of course unable to state, but there is no doubt that the Corporation made pre- 
parations for any emergency, and, that while conscientiously striving by every 
legitimate means to obtain a verdict in their own favour, they, at the same time 
showed a conciliatory spirit, without displaying any weakness, in providing 
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for a settlement of the question in a more friendly way. We gather this from 
a Resolution passed by the Council on the 18th March, 1671, by which it 
appears that several suits were pending between Tatlock and Marsh against 
Whitfield and various other parties implicated, all which suits concerned 
the interest and title of the Corporation to the Commons or waste grounds. 
Also that other suits were threatened by Lord Mollineux against the Mayor 
for withholding the tolls and other duties and customs of the town, and the 
Council agreed that in case a verdict should pass against the defendants 
(the Corporation representatives) a Writ or Writs of Error should be sued 
out and that all parties concerned in defending the cases should be indemni- 
fied as to costs, &c. This certainly shews that the Corporation considered 
they had a very strong case and were prepared to carry the matter further. 
Then comes the conciliatory part of the proceedings. It was further ordered 
that in case of any overture of peace or final agreement in or concerning the 
said suits being proposed, the Mayor should have power to name an Arbitra- 
tor and agree to an Umpire, &c., and the Corporation would be bound by 
their Award and pay the Mayor’s costs. . 

In the suit relative to the Bridge, tried at Lancaster in March, 1671, 
his Lordship, being non-suited, had to pay the costs, and in the Corporation 
accounts for 1672 the receipt of {20 from Lord Molyneux is acknowledged 
for the costs of the trial. 

After this trial, while not interfering with the preparations for further 
contests, there was evidently a strong desire on both sides for pacification 
and a wish to end these vexatious disputes in an amicable way. That this 
desire did not emanate from the Corporation alone is clearly shewn by the 
following Resolution passed on the 26th April, 1671. 


“Whereas suits & controversies have bin stirred up & some of them yet 
depending on behalfé of the Corporation of Liverpoole of the one pt., and the Lord 
Mollyneux of the other pt., And where of late It hath bin signifyed to Mr. Thomas 
Johnson, Maior, by some from the Lo: Mollyneux That he is willing to have a 
treaty wth the said Maior, in order to accomodacon of differences ; It is hereby 
concluded & desired by this Assembly That the said Maior take w’th him to his 
assistance Mr. Percivall & Mr. Richmond, as also the Town Clerke & one of the 
Baylives to treat w’th the Lo: Mollyneux, and if occasion be, to proceed in ord’r 
to accomodacon & conclusion of the said differences or any of them And it is 
hereby ordered that whatsoever the said Maior wth. his assistants shall doe in 
reference to the premisses shall be as valid and bynding as if done w’th the privity 
& consent of this Assembly.”’ 


On the 1st May following it was ordered “that the Mayor and Mr. 
Corless may treat on the behalf of the Corporation with Mr. Nicholas Faza- 
kerley and Mr. John Tatlock on behalf of Lord Molyneux in order to com- 
posing or ending of the suits and differences between the Corporation 
and the Lord Molyneux or upon their behalfs and what the said Mayor 
and Mr. Corless shall agree unto or conclude shall be as binding as if done by 
the privity and consent of the whole Assembly. The aforesaid Treaty to be 
in this Town tomorrow, at the house of Mrs. Margery Formby.” 

On the 27th September following it was ordered “‘ that Mr. Mayor shall 
take to his assistance Alderman Thomas Bickersteth to treat with Mr. 
Nicholas Fazakerley and one such other as he shall bring with him to treat 
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in reference to an accommodation or agreement of the differences between 
this Corporation and the Lord Molyneux. And whatsoever the said Mr. 
Mayor and Mr. Bickersteth shall act or do therein on the behalf of this 
Corporation shall be as binding and as if done with the consent of this 
whole Assembly.” 


There is no record of the actual meeting of these delegates and consequently 
noreport as to the result of their mission, but the fact that an Agreement was 
entered into bearing date the zoth March, 1672, amply testifies that the 
arrangements made were satisfactory to both. parties. The substance of 
the Agreement is that before the 24th June then next Lord Molyneux was 
to convey by Deed all his estate, right, title, interest, claim and demand 
in the town of Liverpool and the liberties thereof by virtue or force of a 
certain Grant made by Charles I. to Ditchfield and others, to the Corporation 
for a term of 1,000 years (excepting thereout the Ferry Boats and Passage 
over the water or river of Mersey and the Burgage Rents in Liverpool 
aforesaid) at a rent of £30 per annum. Lord Molyneux was to be allowed 
to erect a Bridge on Liverpool Heath over the Pool to the new Street in the 
Castle Hey on payment of a nominal rent of 2d. per annum, he keeping the 
Bridge in repair and all his tenants to be at liberty to get stone, slate, soil, 
clay or marl for making bricks and use any other privileges upon Liverpool 
Heath the same as any freeman or burgess was entitled to do. Lord Moly- 
neux was also to relinquish all duty, custom or toll within or about the said 
Street in the Castle Hey, such tolls to be paid in that Street as in any other 
part of Liverpool to the Corporation. After the completion of the Bridge 
and the paving of the street fit for passage, the same Street to remain free 
and open. All arrears of rent due to Lord Molyneux to be remitted. The 
Corporation to withdraw all opposition to the purchase by Lord Molyneux 
of the Burgage Rents. All suits pending between the parties wherein the 
title of the Corporation was in question to cease and each party to bear their 
own costs. 

At an Assembly held on the 15th May, 1672, it was ordered that in a 
deed or Grant from the Lord Molyneux and Mr. John Tatlock to the use of 
the Corporation of all the Lord Molyneux his Rights in Liverpool (the 
Boats or Ferry only excepted) The persons hereafter named be nominated 
Trustees, viz.: [Here follows 13names.]. And that at the next Portmoot 
Court after election of a Mayor of this Borough yearly, this Order shall be 
read publicly in the Moothall, to the end it may be known how many are 
then living. 

On the 27th May, 1672, the lease for 1,000 years was executed and on 
the same day a Lease was granted by the Corporation to Lord Molyneux 
of the site for Lord Street Bridge. 


In September there is an entry relative to the appointment of fresh 
Trustees but no further proceeding appears until May, 1680, when new 
Trustees were nominated in the place of others deceased, and a Deed of 
Appointment was accordingly prepared, which his Lordship declined to 
execute. 
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On the 3rd September, 1690, it was ordered that the Bailiffs (then the 
Corporation Treasurers) do not pay Lord Molyneux his rent till a Deed be 
perfected according to a former condition, which Deed the Bailiffs were to 
enquire for, and to take with them the money (the Town Clerk accompanying 
them) and pay the same on signing the Deed. 


On the r9th September it was ordered ‘‘ that Mr. Bailiff Johnson and 
the Town Clerk do go to the Recorder on Monday next to take advice 
concerning Lord Molyneux’s Deed, and take the Deed and Articles along with 
them, and pursue his directions in the matter, and that the Bailifis, &c., do 
to-morrow look over the papers to see if they can find the Lord Molyneux’s 
Bond.” 


On the 17th December the following appears: ‘‘ Whereas’ Lord Visct. 
Caryl Molyneux moved a reference touching the difference between the 
Town and him, it is ordered that Mr. Mayor take such persons with him 
as he shall think convenient to discourse the business with my Lord.” 


This conference was not attended by the desired effect of leading to an 
arrangement as appears by the following entry of the 4th November, 1691 :— 


‘* Whereas Caryl Jord Viscount Molyneux demanded the arrear of Rent from 
Thomas Brookbanke late Mai’r of Liverpoole, by Richard Sandford, gentleman, 
in ye Mayoralty of ye said Thomas Brookbanke and also John Tatlocke, gentle- 
man, demanded (in right of himself) the further arreares from Richard Houghton 
Esq’r prs’t Mai’r of Liverpoole on ye thirty tfirst day of ye last month (several of 
ye Ald’rm then pr’s’t) And ye said Thomas Brookbanke Alderman and Richard 
Houghton Esq. prs’t Mai’r of this Burrough (with ye consent and approbacon of 
several of ye Aldermen) denyed paym’t of ye same; Unlesse ye said Caryl Lord 
Molyneux and his heir, and John Tatlocke, gen. sign’d a Deed to ye Corporacon 
pursuant to Articles obliging them thereunto. It is this day Resolv’d in Council 
that ye said Richard Houghton Esq. prs’t Mai’r of Liverpoole and Thomas 
Brookbanke Alderman, and their Baylives, and their success’rs, Mair’s and Baylives 
be indemnified therein, and that if a Suit be comenced thereupon, it shall be 
defended at ye Townes Charg the arrear of Rent being two yeares at Mich’l’m’s 
last at thirtie pounds p. anna.” : 


On the 14th October, 1692, there is a further order much to the same 
effect, with an addition of indemnity to the two surviving Trustees under 
the Agreement of 1672 (Alderman Thomas Johnson and Alderman Seacome), 
in the event of an Action being brought against them as had been threatened 
by Lord Molyneux, the Corporation still refusing payment of the Rent 
‘because ye Lord Molyneux hath not p’formed his pt. of ye Contract.” 


From an entry in the Council’s proceedings of the 9th November, 1692, 


it appears probable that the desired arrangement had been accomplished, 
NiZeneson | 


“Tt is this day concluded in Councell that a New Deed be drawne Betweene 
ye Towne and Caryl L’d Viscount Molyneux for ye said Lord, William Molyneux 
Esq. and John Tatlocke to sign, and that it be drawn according to ye fforme of 
the Old one, and the Trustees to be nominated in ye said Deed are to be ye Persons 
following, viz. [Here follows 13 names] and ye Councell referre ye managem’t of 


ye affair to Mr, Maior and the Ald’r’n y’t accompany him to Ormskirke on that 
Buisinesse.”’ 
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This Deed although prepared was never executed, a circumstance that 
may be explained from the fact that his Lordship had now grown old, and 
through infirmity or illness was probably prevented from completing the 
arrangements which had evidently been definitely decided upon. He died 
on the 2nd February, 1699, aged 75, and was succeeded by his son William, 
then aged 44. 

Under date 4th February, 1693, there is an entry in the Audit of the 
payment to Lord Molyneux of three years’ rent amounting to £90, pointing 
to the possibility of the strained relations, even though the deed was not 
executed, being at least temporarily healed. . 

The following entry under date zoth September, 1700, presages very 
strongly the final stage of these troublesome disputes. 


“ As to any supposed or real difference between ye Hon’r’ble Lord Viscount 
William Molyneux & this Corporacon, it is order’d in Councell that Mr. Mai’r & 
whom hee pleased to take to his assistance be desir’d to attend s’d L’d Viscount 
Wm. Molyneux & give fourtie, fifetie, or sixtie Guineas to putt an end to all 
differences between that family and this Corporacon, and to confirme Deeds 
accordingly.” 

In the subsequent audit of the Corporation Accounts we find the pay- 
ment of the Rent of £30, and also of two sums, one of £20, the other of 
£30. 15s. od., to Lord Molyneux, on account of a Fine for a Lease of 1,000 
years. From this time down to 1777 when the reversion was purchased, the 
rent of £30 was regularly paid to the Molyneux family by the Corporation. 

On the 17th October, 1700, a deed of Confirmation was executed by 
Lord Wm. Molyneux, in which there is an acknowledgment of the receipt 
of the sum of £50, as the consideration finally agreed to be paid to him. 

It may be mentioned that Lord Caryl Molyneux obtained an Exemplifi- 
cation of the Deed of Sale of Chas. I. to Ditchfield and others (the root of his 
‘title to the Lordship of Liverpool) so far as regards that Lordship, and a 
sealed copy of that Exemplification still remains in the Archives of the 
Corporation. 

At a Council meeting held on the 2nd November, 1774, it was mentioned 
that Lord Sefton was willing to sell to the Corporation the Stallage rents and 
other his reversionary interest leased by his ancestors to the Corporation 
for a Term of 999 years, or some such long term, and all other (if any such 
there be) Royalties of the town, together with the reversions of all the 
houses in and about Lord Street in Liverpool, as also the ferries and Burgage 
rents of the town. The Council thereupon resolved that the Mayor, Alder- 
men Parr, Williamson, Sparling and Hughes, the Bailiffs and Town Clerk 
be appointed a Committee to treat with his Lordship or his Agents about the 
purchase thereof, and to report their proceedings before any Agreement 
was concluded on finally to a future Council. 

In accordance with these instructions, on the 4th September, 1776, the 
then Mayor (James Clemens) reported to the Council that an Agreement had 
been made with Lord Sefton for the purchase of all his estate and interest 
in the Town, Royalty and Lordship of Liverpool, the Stallage and Burgage 
Rents and the Ferries, with their and each of their appurtenances (otherwise 
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Lord Sefton’s reversionary interest in the Lease for I,000 years granted in 
1672, but including also the items excepted from that Lease) at and for the 
sum of £2,250 to be paid on the 29th September instant on having a good 
title made to them of the said several premises, according to the Agreement 
entered into and signed by the Mayor and Mr. Thomas Chadwick (Lord 
Sefton’s Agent) and then read to the Council, which purchase and Agree- 
ment were ratified and confirmed and ordered to be completed. This trans- 
action completed the title of the Corporation to the Lordship of Liverpool 
and placed them in the position of the original Grantees of the Crown, a 
position they have ever since held. 

It has been considered necessary, nay imperative, to give the details 
of these transactions, not only on account of the importance of the subject 
as affecting the town and its emancipation from feudal domination, but 
also as shewing the immense difficulties with which the Corporation had to 
contend in order to secure for the burgesses those rights and privileges it 
was deemed proper for them as a community to hold and enjoy, rather than 
that those rights should be vested in a private individual, no matter what 
his power or station might be. 

It will be noticed that the statement made to the Council on the 2nd 
November, 1774, expresses Lord Sefton’s willingness to sell the reversions 
of his houses in and about Lord Street, in addition to the Lordship of Liver- 
pool, but as no further mention is made of that part of the offer, it of course 
follows that the Council did not entertain it. In this the Council possibly 
made a mistake and lost the opportunity of making a very profitable invest- 
ment. These reversions were principally purchased by Peter Rigby, who 
was elected Mayor in the same year (1774), and to his descendants, in whose 
possession much of the property still remains, the investment has proved a 
veritable mine of wealth. It is said the purchase money at that time did 
not exceed £7,700. : 

Having brought the historical data of the fee-farm of the Lordship 
or Manor of Liverpool from its earliest Lease down to the final settlement 
of the reversion in the Corporation (the most important episode in Liver- 
pool’s history), we will now retrace our steps and proceed with the ordinary 
transactions and records of the Council. 


SALE OF SPIRITS 
Fe The brewing and sale of Ale and Beer has been frequently mentioned 
in these pages, but no reference to spirituous liquors has been met with 
hitherto. In March, 1669, however, it was ordered that John Chorleshe, 
distiller, should remove out of this town and not be admitted to sell strong 
waters or spirits. Whether the objection was levelled against the man or 
his wares, must of necessity be left to the judgment of the reader. 


DISPUTE WITH LORD DERBY 


The Corporation, up to this time, had been singularly immune from 
friction with the great house of Derby, a contrast strikingly opposite to the 
constantly-recurring disputes with the house of Sefton, and it is almost 
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refreshing to find this monotony broken by even a slight dispute, such as 
occurred between the 8th Earl (Charles) and the Corporation during the 
Mayoralty of Thomas Bickersteth, relative to the possession of certain 
buildings at the foot of Water Street. The claim made by his Lordship is 
curiously recorded as follows :— 


: At a Council held on the 15th November, 1669, it was ordered that 

whereas a servant of the Right Hon. the Earl of Derby upon the gth 
November instant came to Mr. Bicksteth, Mayor, with a paper in these 
words :— 

“That JT have sent to Liverpoole to let them know I would not take the 
advantage when either I myself or myne were in possession of the [Hall] of Liver- 
poole & now is in possession of theire Towne. I have ordered you to demand of 
them, w’ch in Justice they cannot deny, w’ch is that they cause quyet possession 
to be deliv’ed to you in my behalfe, of those houses lately erected, betwixt my 
house called the Tower & the Sea & to this I cannot but expect a ready complyance 
from them. DERBY -LaTHOoM 9g. No. ’69.”’ 

And demanded an answer as to the possession of the houses above men- 
tioned to be delivered to him. Two members of the Council were appointed 
to attend upon his Lordship with a written reply, as follows :— 

““That the ground whereupon the sev’all houses are built is the rights of the 
Corporacon And that they are seized thereof in ffee, And that they cannot deliver 
the possession w’thout betrayinge the rights of the Corporacon, 

““THomas BIcKsTETH”’ [& 26 others. ] 
This answer was afterwards put off, and only a verbal reply sent. 
What the result was is not recorded, but it may be assumed that his Lord- 
ship’s claim was not further persisted in. The circumstance certainly points 
to the fact that the Derby family did not so readily invoke the aid of the 
law to settle their disputes with the Corporation as did the Sefton family. 


MINISTER AND SCHOOLMASTER 


The right of the Corporation to appoint their own Minister and School- 
master was assailed by the Vicar of Walton, who claimed the privilege by 
virtue of his office, and the Council had, of course, to defend itself against 
this attack. On the 30th November, 1669, it was stated in the Council 
that letters had been received from Col. Birch, then Member of Parliament, 
and others concerning the election of the Mayor, and also raising the question 
of the right or title of the Corporation to elect a Minister of their Chapel of 
Liverpool ‘‘ granted to us by Her late Majesty of glorious memory, Queen 
Elizabeth,”’ and process was served out of the Consistory Court at Chester 
summoning the Mayor and Mr. Leigh, the Minister, to appear therein. The 
Mayor was thereupon requested to take the matter up and employ Counsel, 
&c., for quieting of the said complaints, &c. 


On the 21st December following, the Council resolved as follows :— 


‘“‘ Upon consideracon of the former ord’r of the 30th November last, w’ch 
wee doe hereby ratify And for that Mr. Marsden, the Vicar of Walton hath lately 
made clayme to the right of appointeinge a Minister in o’r Chappell, and hath 
p’emptorily demanded the Keyes thereof as his owne right, contrary to our ancient 
Grant in the 7th yeare of Queene Elizabeth, and o’r constant usage ever since : 
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We doe hereby w’th much and unanimous resolucon declare That the appointing 
of Minister & Schoolemast’r havinge bin by us & our p’decessors injoyed for above 
hundred yeares agoe It would not onely be a losse but great dishono’r to this 
ancient Corporacon & us the memb’rs thereof, by surprize to be deprived thereof . 
& w’thout a faire & legall tryall And therefore doe hereby Order that if any suit 
trouble or question shall arise concerninge the same against Mr. Maior or other 
officer deteyneinge the Keyes or possession of the said Chappell after the suspension 
of Mr. Leigh (by Mr. Marsden or Rector of Walton or other p’son whatsoev’r) 
in the due defence of our said right, the said Mr. Maior & all other freemen of this 
town so sued or p’secuted &c. shall be indemnified against costs.” 


The Grant by Queen Elizabeth above mentioned was afterwards (18th 
January) ordered to be sent up by the Town Clerk to be shewn to the Bishop 
of Chester. 

Notwithstanding this pending dispute, and apparently in defiance 
thereof, the Council, on the 11th July, 1670, passed the following resolution : 


‘“‘In pursuance of our ancient & accustomed right of nomination, Election & 
appointing of a ffitt p’son to be Minister in the Burrough of Liverpoole, w’th the 
advice & assent of the Lo: B’pp of Chester for the tyme being : Wee whose names 
are subscribed hereunto, being the Maior & Comonalty of the said Burrough, 
according to ancient custom there used & approved, doe unanimously nominat & 
Elect Mr. Robert Hunter late of Macclesfield in the County of Chester, Clerk, to be 
our Minister, And accordingly wee humbly present the said Mr. Rob’t Hunter 
to the Right Reverend father in god John Lo: B’pp of Chester & desire his Lo’pps 
assent & approbation thereunto. THoMmAs BICKESTETH” [and 25 others.] 


The Council apparently gained the day, and Mr. Hunter was duly 
installed Minister, and officiated until 1688, in which year he is alluded to 
as ‘‘our late reverend, learned and laborious Curate Mr. Robert Hunter, 
deceased.” 


BOROUGH BOUNDARIES 
The following very curious and interesting entry appears in 1671 des- 
criptive of the boundaries of the town at that time, which may be followed 
with more or less exactitude -— 


“THE BONDARIES OF LIVERPOOLE. 

““The perambulacon is from the Water street End to Beetan Guttar on the 
North of Liverpoole, thence to the Grone and the Meyre Stone in Mr. Moores 
meadow, thence to Kirkdall lane to the Meyre stone there over against the Beakon, 
thence to a Meyre Stone in Syres Ditch adjoining to the Breck, thence through 
severall fields to Liverpoole Comon and soe after the Comon side to the Meyre Stone 
at Johnsons field end on the East side of the Towne and soe up the guttar or va(le) 
to the Moss lake to a place called Hollin hedge and thence straight to the Park 
Wall, and all along the Parke wall and through two Crofts to Booths Mill and soe to 
the Sea Side and all along the Sea Side over the Poole and thence along the Sea Side 
to Water Street end. Our liberty at Sea to arrest within the flood mark is on both 
sides the River of Mersey, as far upward as the same fflowes, with Custome or 
Toll on either side of the River, with other usuall priviledges of the River.” 


Comprehensive as this description may be, and no doubt easily under- 
stood by the people concerned at that time, it leaves much to be desired 
by us in the way of elucidation. References to the boundaries of the town, 
which by ancient custom had to be periodically perambulated by the Mayor, 
&c., have hitherto been of such an indefinite character that it would be 
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impossible to follow them with any degree of accuracy, the positions of the 
““ Meyre Stones,” as well as the situation of Mr. So-and-So’s field, being mere 
words as far as we are concerned, and quite unintelligible to us, but aided, 
fortunately, by Maps or Plans in the possession of the Corporation at the 
present time, made for the purpose of defining the boundaries, from actual 
surveys, certainly many years after the period with which we are now dealing, 
but from data so reliable that they are accepted as truly setting out the 
boundaries of the liberties of the town (which had not during these years 
suffered any alteration), we are enabled to obtain what must be considered 
authoritative evidence of the extent of the town and its possessions at that 
time. 


To assist our readers in realising what the area comprised within these 
boundaries really was at this period, as particularised in the foregoing 
Resolution, we will utilise the information afforded by these plans, and ask 
our readers to traverse the route with us, in thought, which will best be 
accomplished by naming the present streets along which these boundaries 
ran, and thus at the same time shew the area of the old Parish of Liverpool. 


Starting from the bottom or river end of Water Street, we proceed 
Northward along the Strand or shore, as it then was, to Beacon’s Gutter, a 
stream or watercourse flowing down from Everton, and emptying itself into 
the river, traversing, as nearly as possible, the site of what is now Boundary 
Street ; from the Strand we turn to the East, and follow the course of the 
stream in an almost direct line as far as Great Homer Street, then turning 
Southwardly along that thoroughfare to the end of its continuation (Fox 
Street) ; then turning Eastwardly up Richmond Row to a point a little way 
beyond Soho Street, where the line turns Southwardly across some fields to 
Carver Street, thence, still in a Southerly direction, along Moss Street, 
Boundary Place, Crown Street to Upper Parliament Street, then turning 
Westwardly along the South side of Upper Parliament Street and Parliament 
Street to the river side, where we again turn Northwardly along the shore, 
cross what was once the mouth of the Pool, and continue on to the Point 
from whence we started at the bottom of Water Street. 


This, it will be admitted, comprised a fairly wide area for the Mayor 
and his brethren to perambulate in one day. It was all through fields from 
boundary stone to boundary stone, and would probably not be very comfort- 
able walking. 


Having now a good idea of the ancient boundaries, it may be well to 
state here that the built-up portions of the town comprised a very small 
area at that time. Buildings existed only between Moorfields and the 
Water side (including, of course, a few side streets and alleys), while from 
North to South they extended from about 300 yards along Old Hall Street 
down to the bottom of Pool Lane (South Castle Street). Along Dale Street 
Eastwardly from Moorfields, the front portions only, on both sides, tor a 
short distance, were built upon, and behind these houses were fields or vacant 
land. Tithebarn Street and Chapel Street must also be included in this list. 
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HABITS AND CUSTOMS OF THE PEOPLE 


As a straw floating on the bosom of a placid stream will indicate the 
direction in which the current flows, so will the little incidents, trivial 
occurrences, or apparently unimportant circumstances so frequently met 
with in the Council’s Records, disclose the gradual progress of the town, 
as well as illustrate the curious habits and customs of the people living in 
an age so remote as that with which we are now dealing. Many similar 
references to those we venture to give could be quoted to this end, each 
having its own peculiarity, and suggesting its own story, but as neither time 
nor space will allow more than a passing notice of these items while we 
proceed, the attention of the reader is particularly directed to the extracts 
already made under this head, and intended to be continued at least during 
the remainder of the 17th century, as the best means of obtaining a know- 
ledge of the peculiar ways of the people of Liverpool at this interesting period. 

In this connection may be instanced the following fragmentary orders, 
made on the 23rd October, 1671, viz. :—That every Merchant or Freeman 
should have liberty to choose his own Porter or Porters, being freemen, and 
not be tied to any of the Porters formerly named; and whatever Wool 
should be imported, these Porters were to allow the porterage of every 
sixth bag towards the maintenance of one John Sanderson. Again, Edward 
Moore, Esq., was ordered to make a Watercourse to carry the water from the 
Castle Street from the end of Giles Mercer’s house, according as it had 
formerly been done, on pain of 20s., but failing to carry out these instructions 
he was promptly fined. 

This gentleman was frequently fined for allowing dirt or rubbish to 
remain in the streets in the front of his property, contrary to order, and, 
being the owner of a considerable amount of land in the town, no doubt 
accounts for the frequency with which his name appears in connection 
with these minor offences. Several gentlemen ‘‘ and other persons ’’ who 
were made freemen, but had done no suit or service to the Corporation, 
were ordered to appear personally at the first Quarter Sessions Court after 
the election of the Mayor, and, in default, to lose their freedom. Thomas 
Barnes, of Walton, was granted permission to take some Ashlar to ‘‘ make 
up” Walton Church; and soon. Thirty years after this date a wonderful 
change was produced in the administration of local affairs, which will, no 
doubt, appeal to the reader as we proceed. 


BAILIFF 


The office of Bailiff, though ancient and honourable, embraced duties 
which were by no means enviable or delectable, nor even safe, as we may 
judge from the difficulties, dangers, and inconveniences encountered in the 
performance of those duties, as already recorded in these pages, and it is 
therefore not surprising that instances occurred of members of the Council 
being unwilling to take upon them the duties of this office. Unfortun- 
ately for those nominated to the post, the alternative for refusal to serve was 
the paymentofa fine. This fine did not in earlier times amount to a very large 
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sum, but an instance is recorded in 1671 when one Peter Atherton, who 
had been elected Bailiff in the previous year, objected to serve. He 
was thereupon fined £30, and only on his submission to the Mayor, &c., 
and his promising willingly to accept the position when next lawfully elected, 
£20 of the fine was remitted. He had the opportunity of fulfilling his 
promise two years later. It seems hard that a person nominated to this 
office against his will, and who perhaps from a personal disinclination to 
undertake the duties, or, it may be from a conscientious feeling of his inability 
to perform the same satisfactorily, or for any other reason, should be com- 
pelled to pay a large sum of money to extricate himself from a position he 
did not seek, and which he had no power to evade. Such was evidently 
the practice of the times. The Council, recognizing the excessiveness of 
the Fine in this case, ordered that future Bailiffs nominated, but refusing 
to serve, should stand charged with fro only. ; 


BUILDING LEASES 


For the improvement of the waste lands, and the encouragement of 
building operations, the Mayor (Lawrence Brownlowe) was empowered in 
1672 to enter into Contracts for Leases on such rents and for such terms as 
he should think meet. This was, of course, placing in the hands of one man 
agreat power. Eventhough that one man was the Mayor—the all-important 
personage of the period—an extra responsibility was thrust upon him, 
which, having regard to the growing importance and magnitude of the 
Corporate Estate, few would care to undertake. 


SUNDAY MILLING 


At a Portmoot Court, held on the 3rd June, 1672, four persons were 
presented for grinding Corn on the Sabbath days at the Middle Mill and 
Town’s End Mill. Fined 3s. 4d. each. 


SEA WALL 


On the 5th June, 1672, the Council ordered that Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Edward Moore (one of the Moore family who resided at Bank 
Hall), having commenced to build a stone wall at the seaside to 
the West of Launcelot’s Field (now part of the site of the 
Prince’s Dock) should be interrupted in the building thereof, 
and accordingly by order of the Mayor, the Serjeant-at-Mace, and 
the Sub-Customer on the roth June, about 7 in the morning, disturbed Mr. 
Moore’s workmen in building the wall, and warned them to desist. To 
emphasize their authority they put down one stone at each end of the wall 
and one in the middle. Mr. Moore was, in the meantime, presented at the 
Portmoot Court for building this wall and fined 3s. 4d. This proceeding 
shews that even in the case of a prominent Burgess such as one of the great 
Moore family, an encroachment upon the waste lands or the shore with- 
out the consent of the Corporation, could not be permitted. 
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A similar encroachment was made by Thomas Preeson and Robert 
Mercer upon waste lands lying on the South side of the Castle, and this also 
was ordered to be pulled down and restored to its former condition on. 
pain of £5. 

The building of Mr. Moore’s wall at the sea bank appears to have been 
intended as a Quay for the accommodation of shipping and we find that the 
work although frustrated for the time being was not abandoned, as in Sep- 
tember, 1673, the Mayor and Mr. Thomas Roper were authorised to treat 
with Sir Edward touching all matters in dispute between him and the 
Corporation. These disputes did not come to an early settlement for we 
find two years afterwards the matter is again mentioned as being still under 
consideration. 


COUNCIL MEETINGS 


On the 4th September, 1672, the first notice appears of fixing a definite 
Council day, which strange to say synchronizes with the Council meeting of 
the present day. It was ordered that on the first Wednesday in each 
month the Council should meet about one o’clock to make freemen; and 
all who did not attend were to be found 6s. 8d. Also that the Town Hall 
Bell should toll to give notice to the Mayor and Council, and all who made 
default without reasonable excuse or license from the Mayor or who did not 
appear in decent manner in Cloaks or Coats should also be fined 6s. 8d. A 
general order is then made that a Common Council be held on the first 
Wednesday in every month. This order was varied in November following 
when the Serjeant-at-Mace was ordered to give notice in writing (first Council 
Summons) to every one of the Common Council of their day and time of 
attending the Mayor in Council, and upon such due notice given, every one 
of the Council making default and not attending the Mayor at the hour in 
such Summons in writing appointed, or precisely half an hour after, should 
forfeit 3s. 4d. In 1677 the day of meeting was altered to Thursday, but two 
years later was restored to Wednesday and has so continued. 


CORPORATION RENTALS 


A list of the rentals for Corporate lands is given in this year (1672) a 
few of which may be interesting as shewing the values of property at this 
period :— 


Ae ss 
A house at the Church Stile facing Chapel Street o 8 o 
A little house on the East side of the Churchyard O10 $2 
For the ‘‘ White Lyon ”’ in Dale Street. . vi o7/6548 


For a little Lane lying at the North end of Maiden’s 

Green: a .s a x sis eG? OS 
For the Gorstie field above the Wind Mill at the Town’s 

end lying on the West side of Liverpool Heath or 

Common. (This was at the bottom end of Isling- 

ton): a Ms Ms ws Ae se), Levine. OSS 
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For a house on the Heath and two acres of land. . : 
For the corner Shop North to the High Cross .. vig 
For a Shop next adjoining on the West. . ae eee) Oar 
For two houses in Tithebarn Street 2 
For a Cottage on the Heath .. 0) 
For a Spinning Place (Rope Walk) in the Old Hall Lane 0) 
For a little house pene 16 feet square on Liverpool 
Heath . es iS a 1-0 
For the Lime Kiln on the Castle Hill ee i, Pichi ee eet LO 


OHODOW 
NON KOsOeO (O5 


° 


The total rents appearing in this list amount to about £13. 3s. 7d., 
and includes the 2d. a year payable by Lord Molyneux for his bridge at 
the bottom of Lord Street. 


COUNCIL DISSENSIONS 


Dr. Silvester Richmond was elected Mayor on the 18th October, 1672. 
At this period there were many dissensions in the Council, that body being 
evidently composed of at least two factions who pulled in opposite directions, 
leading on to intrigues which culminated a few years later in obtaining the 
Charter of Charles II. to which we will allude hereafter. The extent and 
nature of these dissensions is evidenced by the following Resolution which 
was passed on the 28th October, 1672, ten days after the election of the 
Council for that year :— 


““Tt is ordered that if any member of this Assembly have contrived, consented, 
or shall consent to or subscribe a pap’r or libell now brought into this Councell & 
read publickly, pretending itselfe to be a remonstrance ag’t some pretended 
Grievances, the same pap’r being of it selfe very scandelous & of bad consequence, 
imposing an unjust ympeachm’t upon the late Magistrates & Governors of this 
Towne, It is ordered that every or any such member of this Assembly that shall 
be found to have bin consenting, privie, or subscribing to the same Libell, such 
member or members shall be from henceforth deposed & degraded from his trust 
or place of a Comon Councell man And likewise if any member of this Councell shall 
at any tyme hereafter be Convict or found by strong presumption & direct or 
circumstantiall proofe, to discover or disclose any part of the acts or things here 
done in Councell, till a due publication shall be thereof made, such member so 
discloseing any the secretts of this Councell to any who are not of this Assembly, 
shall after such proofe made ag’t him or them, shall likewise from thenceforth be 
deposed & degraded from having any vote or place in this Assembly, And be subject 
to such fine or penaltie as shall be ymposed upon them, for such defalt. And the 
fine is now imposed viz. forty pounds upon every Alderman & twenty pounds upon 
every other member of this Assembly disclosinge unduely any secretts of this 
Councell.”’ 


From the absence of any record of further friction in this particular, 
matters seem to have been smoothed during the remainder of Richmond’s 
Mayoralty, but the storm was only lulled for the time being, breaking out 
afresh on the next Election day (18th October, 1673) when a serious occur- 
rence took place in the Council of which the following entry will give a 
good account :— 
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“Whereas on Saturday the 18th day of this instant October in the Comon 
Hall of the Burrough & Corporation of Liverpoole, the Maior Baylives & Burgesses 
of the said Burrough were assembled together to make an Election of a Maior 
for the succeeding yeare according to the Charter & Custome of the s’d Corporacon 
And Mr. James Jerrom was then and there duely elected & chosen Maior of the said 
Corporacon for the insuinge yeare, and declared publickly in open Court by Mr. 
Silvester Richmond present Maior to be soe according to custome of the said 
Burrough. Whereupon the said Court was Adjourned and all persons there 
assembled discharg’d by Proclamacon from any further attendance, Nevertheles 
Richard Lurting, Thomas Stockley, Joshua Cubban & Edward Litherland w’th 
sev’all others unknowne, In disturbance of the Publick peace, & contrary to their 
respective Oathes & duties of ffreemen of the said Corporacon, In affront to the 
Authority of the said Mz. Richmond then Maior for the tyme being, did riotously 
unite & assemble themselves in the said Comon hall, And refused to suffer the said 
Maior, having comanded the Serjeant w’th his Mace to goe before him, To passe 
out of the said Hall, three severall tymes, & constreyned him so often to Returne 
to his place, not w’thout some violence offered to his p’son And kept him under 
theire restraint, by the space of two houres. And untill he wasinforced to call for 
Ayd, of some of his officers w’thout, w’th theire Halberds to inlarg & secure his 
person, & severall other of the Aldermen, the Baylives & other of the Comon 
Councell men, then present w’th him in the said Comon Hall, And the said Richard 
Lurting, Thomas Stockley, Joshua Cubban and Edward Litherland being duly 
sumoned to appeare before us, have shewed noe reasonable cause why they have 
soe done: It is therefore this present twentieth day of October &c. Ordered by the 
said Mr, Richmond Maior for the tyme being & the Comon Councell of the said 
Burrough & Corporacon of Liverpoole in the Comon Hall there assembled, That the 
said Robert Lurting, Thomas Stockley, Joshua Cubban & Edward Litherland are & 
shall hereby bee from henceforth disfranchized of and from theire freedomes & 
liberties of the said Corporation and Burrough and are hereby declared to be 
disabled to exercise the facultie of ffreemen w’thin the said Burrough and Cor- 
poracon And that Warrants of the good Behavio’r be yssued forth, by the said 
Mr. Maior against the p’sons whose names are indorsed on the present folio for the 
misdemeano’rs & offences comitted by them the same day after the said Election.”’ 


A list is given of 26 persons against whom warrants were issued “ of 
the good behaviour,” as it was termed, and at the Portmoot Court held on 
the 27th October, Robert Parr and 29 others were fined {£5 each for obstruct- 
ing Silvester Richmond, Alderman, and making disturbance in thé Town 
Hall. 

PRESENTMENTS AND ORDERS 

In January, 1673, the Portmoot Court had a busy time. Alderman 
Thomas Andoe was fined £5 “‘ for want of a Gown,” and John Lurting for 
coming to Church without his Gown, 3s. 4d. Also John Goore and 51 ethers 
fined 3s. 4d. each for “‘ using the faculty of a freeman.” On the same date 
the Council ordered the Water Bailiff to erect a Perch at the lower end of 
the Key as formerly. This perch, already referred to, is shewn on old Maps 
and occupied a position in the river somewhere about the site of the present 
Prince’s Dock, and was probably a leading mark or guiding beacon towards 
the entrance to the Pool, as well as a danger signal to warn vessels off the 
rocks which then existed at that place. Seven persons (three servants and 
four apprentices) were fined 2/6 each for playing Football. 


SHOOTING BUTTS 
The Shooting Butts were ordered to be repaired and the Town Field 
Gates to be hung up and the field itself to be “ hedged about.” 
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ORDERS OF COURT 


In April following by a special Warrant Richard Blackburne and Jane, 
his wife, were fined {20 for keeping an open Haberdashers shop in Liverpool, 
not being free, and following this a curious entry appears, but which we 
cannot explain, recording the imposition of a fine of 10s. upon one Richard 
Ticknor for contriving an instrument to hinder Jane Blackburne paying 
fines imposed on her, and two other persons were fined 6s. 8d. each for 
being party and privy to the same. At a later Court in the same year an 
order was made that every public-house hang out lanterns and light candles 
at their doors from rst November to 2nd February till 8 o’clock at night, 
from day shutting, on penalty of 6d. a night, and Curfew Bell was ordered 
to be rung at 4 o’clock in the morning and 8 at night all the year round. 


RULES OF DEBATE 


Following the unruly proceedings in the Council just recorded and as a 
preventative against a recurrence of the like disorder, the Council on the 
3rd December, 1673, formulated rules of debate by passing the following 
quaintly worded order :— 


“Tt is ordered that for the more due order in proposing matters in Councell 
the Maior proposeing any matter there, due audience and observance shall bee given 
thereunto by the rest of the Councell without Interrupcon And then or at any 
dureing the Tyme that matters shall be in propounding there, any of the Councell 
shall not Intermix in Discourse in theire own or other business save only the p’sent 
matter in hand, upon payne of Three shillings and foure pence a peece upon every 
defalt And that after the Maior hath made his proposes every Alderman in his 
Course and after all the rest in theire places shall have liberty to speake to the 
matter then in hand without Interrupcon of any of the Councell out of theire places 
upon payne of Three shillings & ffour pence upon every defalt.” 


Whether the means thus adopted to enforce orderly discussion were 
successful we cannot say, but the difficulty of keeping members of any 
assembly in order, where the expression of opinions is allowed to interrupt 
the speakers, is a matter of common knowledge, and the exercise of some 
control in order to keep members within bounds is as necessary at the present 
time as it ever was. No doubt, as the Council was constituted at this 
particular time and being to a large extent disunited and at variance on 

“many questions of the day, especially with regard to the operation of the 
Charter of Charles I., some disorder in their meetings would naturally follow. 


TOWN HALL 
On the 7th January, 1674, we have the first reference to the erection ot a 
new Town Hall in these words :— 


“« Ordered that a handsome building for a Town Hall & Exchange shall bee built 
at the high Cross in Leverpoole, and the same sett upon pillars and fforthwith sett 
out as Mr. Maior shall think meete,”’ 


From the early extracts we have given it will be remembered that the 
old Town or Common Hall was a mean thatched building occupying the site 
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of part of the present Liverpool and London Chambers and its surroundings 
were not of the most sulubrious description, nor were the uses to which it 
was put in accordance with those associated with such a building at the 
present day. In addition to the rare civic functions held within its walls, 
it was utilised as a Custom house, a Store or Warehouse, and a prison, and 
therefore deserved its name ‘‘ the Common Hall.” Little is known of this 
old Hall beyond the extracted information already given (1567, 1571 and 
1579) and the last mention of it as a Town Hall is made in 1671 when a 
portion of a tax was to be devoted to its repair. It was afterwards let by 
the Corporation for commercial purposes. 

It may be taken as a strong indication of the continuing prosperity of 
the town that sufficient funds were available to provide a new Town Hall, 
described by Blome, when the building was in course of erection, as “a 
famous town house, placed on pillars and arches of hewn stone, and under- 
neath is the public Exchange for the Merchants.” This handsome building, 
erected on a site in front of the present Town Hall, however, did not last 
longer than about 70 years, when in its turn it became obsolete and had to 
make room for a better. This will be dealt with in due course. 


HIGH CROSS 


At a Portmoot Court heldin May, 1674, Thomas Matthews was fined 
6s. 8d. for giving reproachful speeches against the authority of the town 
concerning the taking down of the Cross. This no doubt had reference to 
the removal of the High Cross in order to clear the site for building the new 
Town Hall. 


TITHE BARN 


At the same Court we have notice of the removal of another old land- 
mark. It was ordered that a survey be made of the waste ground at the 
waterside for Roger James, and also of the ‘“‘ Washy fflash’”’ or ditch at the 
end of Mr. Crosse’s heys, near the place where the Old Tithebarn stood, for 
Mr. ffazakerley. This Tithebarn, which had evidently disappeared prior to 
this date, was a building erected near the junction of Hatton Garden and 
Great Crosshall Street, opposite the end of Marybone, then the high road to 
Kirkdale. It was used, as its name implies, for the reception of the tithes , 
or produce received from Liverpool and Kirkdale, and the rental of 6d. per 
annum paid for it was applied towards the repairs of St. Nicholas’ Church. 
It was from this building the Street took its name, or rather changed its 
name from Moore to Tithebarn Street. The Washy Flash, was also known 
as the “’ Flasshes,” the place it will be remembered where the Ducking Stool 
was erected. 

SIR GILBERT IRELAND 


In October, 1674, Sir Gilbert Ireland was elected Mayor. He belonged 
to the family of Ireland, of Hale, whose descendants are not unknown to us at 
the present day. He was Governor of Liverpool under Cromwell, and 
represented the borough in Parliament from 1658 until his decease during 
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his Mayoralty in 1675. On the 1st May, 1675, Thomas Bickersteth, Alder- 
man, was duly chosen and elected Mayor to serve the residue of the year in 
Sir Gilbert’s place, and William Bancks of Winstanley, was elected M.P., 
also in the place of Sir Gilbert, by the major votes of the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and free Burgesses of Liverpool. He was gr years of age when elected and 
died the following year, Richard Atherton being elected in his place. 


EVICTION OF A PAUPER 


On the 8th February, 1675, it was ordered that Richard Ashton, a poor 
man newly come to town and residing in Mr. Preeson’s Row, be forthwith 
removed out of this town. 


LEASE OF COMMON HALL 


The building of the new Town Hall so recently mentioned did not necessi- 
tate the immediate pulling down of the old one, as an adjoining site was 
chosen for its erection. In September, 1675, one Peter Atherton was 
admitted tenant of the old Town Hall or about 14 yards of its frontage for 
61 years at a rental of {15 a year, the Town retaining the use of the old 
Storehouse until a new one was built, £5 to be rebated from Atherton’s 
rent in the meantime. The old Hall was, however, doomed, for in its place 
the Lessee had to erect a three-storeyed building with Cellars underneath, such 
building to come no further into the street than the old Prison or Channel 
extended. A necessary provision considering the narrowness of the existing 
thoroughfare. 


TAVERN LIGHTS 


An order was made in October of this year (1675) which reads “‘ that all 
Taverns, Inns and Alehouses hang out their Lights to the Streets from the 
time it begins to be dark till 9 o’clock every night on pain of 6d. per night 
and that the Bellman give notice with Lantern and Candle.’’ The words 
“Lantern and Candle ”’ it is assumed referred to the Publican’s lights and 
not to the Bellman’s notice. - 


TOWER 


The Tower at the Foot of Water Street was becoming somewhat unstable 
so that the Portmoot Court on the 25th October, 1675, ordered Mrs. Ruth 
Atherton to make the Battlements of the Tower firm or else to take them 
down within four days on a penalty of {10. 


RIVER MERSEY 


The pride of Liverpool, the commencement of its greatness, and the 
upholding of its supremacy, is its magnificent river, for the conservancy of 
which efforts have from time to time been directed by the authorities who 
had every cause to realise its importance. Even at this remote period when 
the river may be said to have existed in its natural state, that is to say, with 
its natural shores and banks and its tidal flow undisturbed and unconfined 
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by artificial walls, the Council entertained fears with regard to encroachments 
upon or obstruction to the free passage of its waters. On the 3rd November, 
1675, it was stated to the Council that several complaints had been made 
that by the late bringing down of clay and rubbish to the sea-side within 
the high water mark, the river had become much shallower than formerly 
and ships could not so safely ride before the town in stormy weather as 
theretofore, and if bringing down such rubbish were not for the future 
obstructed, it might endanger the Harbour and the safe riding of ships 
therein. 1t was ordered that if anyone should bring any clay, stone or rub- 
bish to the sea-side within the high water mark they should forfeit for every 
cart load 5s., and every ship which should discharge any shilly or stone 
ballast southwards of the Shilly Path should forfeit 10s. This precaution 
will be understood when it is considered that the vessels then in use were so 
small that anchoring in mid-stream was practically out of the question, and 
that they consequently had recourse to mooring as close in shore as possible, 
both for safety and for facilitating the discharge of their cargoes. 


OFFICIALS’ UNIFORMS 


We have seen that the Corporate officials were compelled to wear their 
Gowns when attending the Mayor at Church and on public occasions, and 
we now have an entry extending this ““ Bumbledom ”’ of the ancient days to 
other officials, as it is ordered on the 3rd May, 1676, that the Serjeant and 
Water Bailiff shall each have a Cloak, the Bellman a Coat and Cap and the 
Porter of the Exchange a Coat, at the charge of the town, the cost of the 
latter not to exceed 15s. in value. 


FREEMEN TO BE ARMED 


The Municipal year 1676.7 was ushered in with an order that all free- 
men should keep sword, firelock and musket, and those who were not so 
provided should furnish themselves therewith before the 2nd February 
following.—This order was repeated in 1678, but the word “ protestant ”’ 
is placed before the word “ freeman.” 


ADMISSION OF FREEMEN 


There appears to have been some irregularities practised with regard to 
the admission of freemen which called for measures of repression. The Court 
expressed by resolution the opinion that any person intending to get his 
living by buying or selling by way of trade, not having served an apprentice- 
ship of seven years to a freeman, not being the son of a domestic freeman 
and born within the borough, ought not to be admitted free without special 
order of the Council. Also without such special order the Mayor ought not 
alone to administer the oath of a freeman with intent to his admission to that 
position. And further resolved that all those who within three days before 
the election of the then present Mayor (Robert Williamson) were irregularly 
brought in to be sworn freemen, there being no order of the Council for the 
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purpose, should not be deemed freemen duly elected, and should not be 
enrolled by the Town Clerk in the Roll of Freemen. A further resolution 
states that certain Aldermen who introduced the aforesaid persons to be 
irregularly admitted were guilty of a breach of trust and had acted contrary 
to their duty expressed in the oath of a freeman for preservation of the 
ancient custom of the Corporation. 

This gives a little insight into the various modes of admitting freemen 
and the grounds upon which claims were made to the privilege. The precise 
nature of the claims of individuals for admission has always been surrounded 
by a doubtful element and is little understood at the present time. At the 
time of which we write they were so numerous and varied that it would be 
quite impossible in this work, to enumerate or classify’them, but on a broad 
principle it may be stated that inhabitants were admitted to the freedom 
from tolls, either by birth, servitude or on payment of-a fine by way of 
purchase. This latter practice, however, owing to the illegality of pro- 
hibiting non-freemen from exercising their trades in the town, a veto the 
Corporation had to abandon some years later, destroyed the advantages 
to be gained by the outlay, and as a consequence the number of purchasers 
rapidly diminished. At the present time the value of the freedom is prac- 
tically nil, the few remaining on the Roll being there mainly on sentimental 
or fanciful grounds, the only advantage now being that a freeman is entitled 
to a vote under circumstances which would not apply to the ordinary citizen. 
In the year 1678 there is an instance of one John Rowe paying £100 for his 
admission as a freeman. 


TOWN’S RECORDS 


That the Town’s Records are not quite perfect has already been men- 
tioned, and the following resolution under date 1st November, 1676, gives 
one of the reasons of that imperfection :— 


“Resolved upon the question, That the rending, cutting or pulling out of 
Leavs and pages out of the ancient books of Records of this Towne where any 
interest of some perticular persons who have formerly bin Maiors of this Towne 
are touched and concerned, gives this Corporation a caution not to give the power 
of it to any of their heyrs or assignes to doe the like and that it will not be safe 
for this Corporation to lodg the ancient books of Records in the hands of those 
which clayme under such person.” : 


It is to be hoped that the missing portions of the Records referred 
only to matters of a personal character and did not materially affect the 
Municipal history of the town. 


DISQUALIFICATION FOR PUBLIC OFFICE 


On the same date the following most curious resolution was passed, 
of which it would be hazardous to offer an explanation or suggest a cause : 
‘That whosoever hath endeavoured to invade, encroach. or annoy the 
wastes, rights or liberties of this Corporation, to receive any of the rents 
of this Corporation to the ‘disinherison’ of the same, in their just and 
ancient rights, who by orders in our ancient Records have been inhibited 
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to farm any of the Corporation’s lands, or to receive any of the Corporation’s 
rents, and particularly the rent of Burscoe’s house, so anciently called, 
being the Corporation’s inheritance, and yet have attempted to receive 
the same, or who have attempted to make buildings on the Corporation’s 
lands and inheritance ; and have made several encroachments on the town’s 
land and granted the same encroachments in Lease without any leave or 
admission from the Corporation, is not a fit person to be elected Mayor or 
Chief Magistrate of this Corporation, or to bear any public office or place of 
trust for or within the same.” 


A further resolution on the same subject states, ‘That any person 
who hath been declared incapable to serve the King’s Majesty in the office 
of Justice of the Peace for the County of Lancaster ought not to be admitted 
or exercise the office of Chief Magistrate or other public office of trust of 
or for this Corporation.” 


TIPPLING 


The people in these days must have been great ale drinkers. There 
are many cases recorded of fines being inflicted upon individuals for being 
drunk and drinking at unreasonable hours, but the following statement 
eclipses any we have hitherto met :— 


“Item. Edward Scarisbricke for keeping a disordered Alehouse and suffering 
persons to sitt tipling in his howse the space of fortie houres att one time.”’ Fined 
10s. 


CHARTER OF CHARLES II 


We now come to the period when the intrigues of a certain faction of 
the Council were to be rewarded by the grant of a new Charter (Charles IT.) 
to carry out their wishes with regard to the municipal government of the 
town. This subject had been agitating their minds for many years, as 
the following proceedings will shew. The mode of obtaining this Charter 
is somewhat enveloped in mystery, as no documentary evidence exists 
beyond what appears in these records, a circumstance which perhaps explains 
itself in the fact that the negotiations were of a secret nature. The circum- 
stances surrounding the grant of this Charter are so interesting and so 
intimately connected with the Council’s history that we feel compelled to 
set out the methods adopted for obtaining it, so far as they are disclosed. 


To make the story connected and complete we will return for a moment 
to the 29th November, 1650, where the first reference to this subject appears, 
as follows :— 


“Upon readeing the Governor’s letter concerning the p’rferring of a Peticon 
to the Parliam’t for the renuing of o’rCharter and Confirmacon of the Auntient 
Priviledges of this Towne It was resolved that wee shold advise withe Recorder 
about it and to have his assistance in the drawing up of o’r peticon hereafter 
but not as yet to stirr in it.” é 
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After this resolution the matter remained in abeyance until 1663, 
when on the 13th July the following is recorded :— 

““Upon reading a letter from Mr. John Case certifying that Writts of Quo 

Warr: are to be issued forth to all Corporacons It is ordered that a letter be 


forthw’th sent to yes’d Mr, Case for his further advice and touching the renuing of 
the Townes Charter.” 


On the toth May, 1664, the following further resolution is recorded 
(Peter Lurting, Mayor) :-— 

“It is ordered and thought fitt that our Charter be reneued w’th what possible 
speed may bee, And likewise thatall Endeavor shall bee made that may bee, to make 
this an absolute free Port. And to that End (And likewise towards satisfying what 
hath bin Expended in opposicon of the Cutting Bill) Itt is also Ordered that a 
leye of ffoure score pounds shall be forthw’th Taxed and assessed w’thin this 
Burrough towards the defraying of the Charge of the prosecuting thereof. And 
that the Merchant prsizers for the tyme being Being the assessors of this Burrough, 
shall take to theire assistance two or more of the ablest & most sufficient p’rsons 
Inhabitants & freemen of this Burrough, such as Mr. Maior shall thinck meet and 
approve of, And shall forthw’th Taxe and assesse the s’d sume of ffour score pounds 
And that Samuell ffazakerley, the Town Clerke, shall upon thursday next sett on 
his Journey towards London to prosecute and solicite both the renueings of our said 
Charter & making this a free Port if it may be obteyned. The same Town Clerke to 
have deliv’ed to him such Charters & pap’s belonginge to this Burrough as by Mr. 
Maior & the Aldermen shall be thought fitt.”’ 

These instructions were not acted upon at the moment, for on the 
6th October following it was resolved that the execution of the above- 
written order be suspended till further order. This suspension lasted 
unti! the 2oth June, 1667. In this year Charles, 8th Earl of Derby, was 
Mayor (Thomas Ayndoe acting as Deputy), and his Lordship’s great influence 
and well-known favourable tendency towards the town and its affairs, no 
doubt prompted the Council to secure his co-operation in the furtherance 
of their aims. Hence on the date mentioned their appeal to him which 
was of the most subservient if not actually servile character, is recorded in 
the following resolution :— 

“Itt is thought fitt, and ordered, That if it please God to grant to us peace 
and settlement in this kingdome, That in Returne of the right hono’ble the Earle 
of Darbie his gracious offers of favor to this Towne, Applicacon shall be made to 
his Lo’pp by the Aldermen of this Towne, To acquaint his hono’r of the freedome 
of this Assembly to have theire Charter renued in his Lo’pps Maioralty, if it please 
God wee shall have peace in this kingdome, And such of this Burrough as his Lo’pp 
shall direct may make applicacon to Counsell in ord’r thereunto, if it to his Lo’pp 
may seem meet.” 

On the roth October following, that resolution was emphasized by a 
further order, clearly shewing that the Council expected much from the 
influence of the noble Earl :— 

“It is also the same day Ordered, att the same Assembly, That upon Con- 
sideracon of the right Hono’ble the Earle of Darby our most noble Maior his Gracious 
late favo’rs & incouragem’t to us members of this Burrough Corporate, we are 
unanimously Resolved & doe make it our desire, That all Suitable & Convenient 
preparacon shall be forthw’th made in order to renueinge of our Charter of Liver- 
poole, And the rather that some p’ceeding, as the short tyme may p’mitt may be 
done in this his Lo’pp’s Maioralty, And that his Lo’pp shall be recorded in our great 
Booke of Records, as the principail Promoter thereof.” 
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Nothing apparently resulted, and the desire of the Council to immortalise 
his Lordship as the principal promoter of this scheme was frustrated by 
his passing out of office on the 18th October. He was succeeded by Thomas, 
Lord Colchester, his son-in-law. The opportunity having been lost, the 
next best step was to entrust the matter to one of the Borough Members 
(Sir Gilbert Ireland) and the Recorder (John Entwistle), which was done 
by an order on the 6th November, 1667, and Mr. James Jerrom was appointed 
to act as principal Agent in the matter. 


These important orders appear as follows in the records :— 


“Itt is ordered that S’r Gilbert Ireland one of the Burgesses in P’liam’t for 
this Towne and John Entwisle Esq. Recorder of the same, Be, w’th as much speed 
as may be, consulted w’th in ord’r to renueinge of our Charter & adviseinge us 
in the method & preparacon thereunto.” 

“ Itt is also ordered att the same Assembly That Mr. James Jerrom shall be 
entrusted as principall Agent to solicit & undertake the Renueinge of our Charter, 
w’th what Convenient Expedicon may be, And from tyme to tyme to receive 
& observe our advice and direcon in reference thereunto And what he shall 
dispend therein, to be paid out of the Treasurie of this Towne.” 


Presumably in furtherance of this business there appears an entry 
under date 25th November, 1667, as follows :— 
“ Delivered in to the hands of Mr. James Jerrome, a little Charter of K. John, 


an other of K. Henry the third & another of King Henry the 4th & also our last 
Charter dat. 4 July in the second year of King Charles the first.” 


It will be observed that these resolutions shew an undue haste in 
pressing matters forward to obtain this renewed Charter, an explanation 
of which does not appear on the surface, unless the expressed wish to have 
it done in the year of Lord Derby’s mayoralty can be considered as such, 
but this flimsy pretext is untenable in the face of subsequent events. 

Further progress was arrested and matters remained in abeyance for 
nine years, when, on the 1st November, 1676, it was ordered “ that it be 
referred to Mr. Mayor (Robert Williamson) to take care about renewing 
of our Charter, taking to his assistance such as he shall think meet at the 
charge of the Corporation.’’ What course he adopted te secure the desired 
end is not recorded, but the fact remains that the Charter, which the Council 
(or such of its members as were advocating this business) had hoped to 
obtain during Lord Derby’s year of Mayoralty (1667), or through his 
instrumentality, was eventually acquired in the year 1677, through the 
combination of a few members of the Council but without the assent of the 
greater part of the burgesses, and without observing certain formalities 
necessary to legalise the grant. The provisions of this Charter were designed 
to make lawful certain methods of governing the town which had been 
improperly exercised or were not in accordance with the terms of the all- 
important Charter of Charles I. These alterations or deviations raised 
many differences and doubts concerning the liberties, franchises, and 
customs of the town, as well as of the appointment of Corporate Officers, &c., 
which, however, as will be hereafter seen, this Charter did not set at rest. 
One result of this grant, beyond the great dissatisfaction of the burgesses 
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in general, was that many of the officers appointed by it refused to serve 
under various pretexts; thus at an Assembly held on the 31st October, 
1677, Alderman Peter Lurting being required to take the oath of a Common 
Councilman, according to the new Charter desired to be excused in regard 
of his age. Alderman Thomas Johnson being also required to take the 
oath answers “he’el take noe more oaths unless he be elected to some 
new office,” and so with various other persons who adopted excuses for not 
serving under this objectionable Charter, and being of the “‘ wrong” party 
their resignations were accepted without demur. 


ete is necessary here to summarise (very shortly) the tenor of this Grant 
in order to give an idea of its objectionable clauses. 


After confirming all liberties, free customs, &c., hitherto enjoyed by 
the Corporation, and dealing with the appointment of Justices of the Peace, 
it proceeds to declare that there shall be 60 persons who shall be called 
the Common Council of the aforesaid town. The Mayor and Councillors 
are then named. They were to continue in office during their natural lives 
unless removed for some reasonable cause, &c. Future Mayors, Bailiffs, 
Common Councilmen, and Freemen were to be elected to their respective 
offices and freedoms by the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Common Council for the 
time being or thirty of them, the Mayor having a casting vote in case of 
equality. Fifteen out of the sixty persons forming the Council were to 
be burgesses dwelling outside the town; and finally the Corporation were 
not to be sued by Quo Warranto or any other Writ or process either by the 
King’s Officers or by any Justices, Sheriffs, &c., for any causes, things, 
matters, offences, claims, and usurpations, nor should they be molested or 
impeded in the due use, claim, or abuse of any other liberties, privileges, &c., 
prior to the date of the completion of those Letters Patent, or be compelled 
to answer to any of them because express mention of the true annual value or 
of the certainty of the premises or of other gifts or grants previously made 
by the Royal predecessors was not made in that grant or any Statute, Act, 
Ordinance, &c., or any other thing, cause, or matter whatsoever to the 
contrary thereof notwithstanding. 

Bad as the Charter was, it remained in force for some years, but a great 
discontent resulted when its unconstitutional provisions became known 
to the Burgesses at large. In consequence its surrender was demanded 
on the accession of James II. to the throne (no doubt the earliest possible 
opportunity that offered for its cancellation), and being abrogated, was 
delivered up to Judge Jeffreys. It was superseded by another Charter, 
granted by that Monarch in 1685, which will be dealt with in due course. 


INSPECTORS OF INMATES 


To keep our readers in touch with the steady increase or progress of 
the town we will now mention an order of the Court appointing Inspectors 
“to enquire after the Inmates.” The last recorded appointment of these 
Inspectors occurred in 1672, but we will now more particularly notice the 
reference made to the subject in 1678 as better or more fully explaining 
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the necessity for this form of supervision. The town was divided into 
districts and two persons allocated to each for these enquiries. They 
were to report monthly to the Mayor as to all such Inmates, giving the 
names of the landlords and householders entertaining them, on pain of 40s. 
for every month’s neglect. The names of the Inspectors are recorded 
together with the streets or groups of streets they had to supervise. The 
best idea of the manner in which the town was extending itself, not so much 
in actual area as in the building operations carried on within its present 
confines, will be obtained by naming the streets included in this order. 
Most of the names and the localities will be familiar to present-day towns- 
people and the contrast readily noted between them and the streets men- 
tioned not very many years previously. They are as follows: Water 
Street and Chapel Yard; Dale Street and Hackins Hey; Castle Street ; 
Chapel Street, Tithebarn Street, and Lancelots Fields; Lord Molyneux 
Street ; Phoenix Street, Phoenix Alley, and Bridge Alley; Moor Street, 
Castle Hill, and Preesons Row; and two new streets in Tarleton’s Field, 
one of which there can be no doubt would be Redcross Street. This increase 
in the number of streets, although clustered together, strongly points to 
a large influx of people into the town, and therefore to a general improvement 
in other directions. 


The large number of inmates (strangers or lodgers), no doubt causing 
inconvenient overcrowding, would not of course occur unless there was 
some inducement for them to seek a habitation in the town, and it can only 
be concluded that the trade of the port was so improving as to warrant 
their flocking hither in the hope of obtaining employment. About 12 
months after the appointment of the Inspectors, an order was passed for 
their annual election, the preamble of which order is instructive as shewing 
the class of people to be dealt with and the trouble they caused the 
Authorities. 


Under date 5th December, 1678, it was ordered as follows :— 


““ Wheras by dailye experience wee find, that by reason of the late improve- 
nents in buildinge of houses and shipps in and about this Burrough and Corpora- 
tion, a great concourse of people have of late time resorted hither and have beene 
concealed, in designe to gaine settlements, and notwithstandinge all lawfull 
endeavors that have beene taken to prevent the same, this Burrough is become 
verie greivouslie burdened w’th severall idle and wandringe persons of suspected 
reputations, and altho’ severall persons have beene appointed for prevention of 
the grievance afores’d to bee officers by all lawfull waies and meanes to inspect 
what Inmates have beene harboured here, yet the same hath failed of its due 
successe in the weale publicke & government of this Corporation, by reason that 
the persons appointed as atores’d have beene remisse and negligent in their duteie; 
conceaving themsclves under noe obligation by oath, for due performance of the 
said office, whereby the sd grievance is become almost remedilesse. It is therefore 
ordered that in everie Streete of the said Burrough & within the libe-ties and 
Jurisdictions thereof, that there shalbee elected and chosen by the homage of the 
said Burrough yearelie one or more Inhabitants within everie streete to observe 
the office of inspectors of Inmates for one yeare and till hee bee discharged by due 
course of Lawe, and that everie such said officer soe to be chosen and appointed 
shall take the Oath hereafter described.’ 
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The Oath of the Inspectors was as follows :— 


“You shall sweare, that you shall well and truely serve our Sovereigne Lord 
the Kinge and the Maior of this Corporation of Liverpoole in the office of Inspector 
of Inmates within the said Burrough; And you shall well and truely endeavor 
accordinge to your knowledge, that the statutes against Inmates and for the punish- 
ment of them and other idle persons cominge w’thin this Burrough, bee duely putt 
in execution and upon discoverie of any such, you shall imediately give notice of 
his, her, or their names and sirnaines unto the Maior for the time beinge of this 
burrough And alsoe make presentment of them to the homage of the Port- 
moote Court of this Burrough, to bee held next after such your discoverie. And 
in all and everie other thinge belonginge to your said office you shall well and duely 
accordinge to your best skill and knowledge discharge and behave your selfe in 
doeing that wch belonges to you to doe in ye same for this yeare now to come, 
and untill you shalbee lawfullye discharged thereof. So helpe you God.” 


WATCH 


At the Portmoot Court in January, 1678, Edward Williamson, in the 
Water Street, was fined 1s. 6d. for neglecting the Watch, and 48 others 
for the like offence. These Watchmen were on duty from 6 o’clock at 
night to 6 in the morning. At this time they consisted of 12 sufficient 
housekeepers, or a greater number, as the Mayor should see cause, and 
when housekeepers were absent, or unable to watch, such able servants 
were to be sent as the Mayor or the Bailiffs should think fit ; and each night 
a Captain was to be appointed to manage the Watch. The duty seems 
to have been a compulsory one, but no mention is made of any remuneration 
for the service. 

LOITERING 


Sundry persons are fined 1s. each for “ loytering”’ on the Lord’s day. 
What actually constituted this offence of loitering is not quite clear, but 
many persons were fined for it, some even for loitering at the sea side. 
The liberty of the subject was not a matter of any consequence in those days: 


TOWN CLERK 


On the 4th October, 1678, Thomas Sandiford was sworn Town Clerk, 
and took his place in the Assembly accordingly. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


We have no record of any works undertaken by the Corporation for 
the public benefit, except of the most meagre description ; indeed, most 
of the reparations or street works required were carried out by the owners 
of the premises where such repairs or improvements were considered neces- 
sary, under orders of the Council. The desirability for some Municipal 
scheme for the general improvement of the town is apparent from an order 
made in 1679 that battlements be raised on the Pool Bridges for security 
of persons passing in the night and that two dangerous waterholes close by 
the footway near Richard Jones’ house on the Heath be filled up. The 
fact of the Bridges over the Stream being unprotected at the sides is sugges- 
tive of a very careless or indifferent administration of public affairs, for one 
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can scarcely think that these people, even long before this period, would 
not realise the danger of such structures and take proper measures to secure 
the safety of the public having occasion to use them after dark, especially 
in the absence of lights. 


The Corporation appears to have been very conservative in its ideas, 
for instead of launching out into new ventures and bringing matters up to 
date when opportunity offered, they preferred, in cases of repair or restora- 
tion, to be satisfied with the status quo ante. Thus, instead of making a 
good roadway where one was evidently needed, they order that a sufficient 
“ bridle-way ” be set out from the narrow way which leads from Everton 
to Eastham Mill according to ancient custom. 


ORDERS OF COURT 


At the Portmoot Courts, held on the 4th November, 1678, and 13th 
January, 1679, several curious orders were made, from which we select the 
following :— 


Four Councillors were each fined 3s. 4d. for coming to Church without 
their Gowns. Priscilla Mather, for refusing to pay toll for bread sold 
in the town, she not being free, 1s. William Stephenson, for entertaining 
persons drinking at unreasonable hours, viz.: 5 o'clock on the Sunday 
morning. ‘‘ Thomas Harper for being drunk ye last Lord’s day, when upon 
ye Ward, 5s.’’ Edward Greene, for refusing to attend the Mayor when sent 
for, £2. ‘‘ Wee order that a cover be put upon the Dungeon door before the 
First February next,” &c., &c. 


On the 6th February following, it was ordered that all persons who 
bring fish and potatoes to the Market shall expose the same to sale at the 
new fishhouse, if sold at any other place double toll was to be charged and no 
license was to be granted for the sale of fish or potatoes at. any other place 
than the fishhouse. This new Fishhouse was the building that existed for 


many years at the bottom of Chapel Street, on the margin of St. Nicholas’ 
Churchyard. 


ELECTION OF BOROUGH M.P.’S 


The years 1678-9 are notorious as a stormy period in English history. 
It was a time of plotting and counterplotting, during which many innocent 
persons suffered death through the false evidence of agitators. It was at this 
time that the arch-fiend Titus Oates, described as one of the most loathsome 
of mankind, took a very prominent part in the religious feuds of the day, and 
who is credited with having succeeded in excluding the Catholic Peers from 
their seats, which they did not regain until 1829. He also, with the 
assistance of one Bedloe and other scoundrels, almost equally villainous, 
by their outrageously false accusations, succeeded in raising the fury of the 
populace against the Catholics to such a pitch that, it is said, 2,000 suspected 
traitors were thrust into the prisons of the Metropolis, and 30,000 Catholics 
who refused to take the oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance, were compelled 
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to remove 20 miles out of London. Some of the objects aimed at by these 
miscreants were to damage the succession of the Duke of York, to alarm the 
King as to his personal safety, and to ruin the then Prime Minister Danby, 
and so intolerable had matters become that the latter, to avoid defending his 
impeachment, advised the King to dissolve Parliament. Accordingly, on 
the 30th December, 1678, it was prorogued for four weeks, but before the 
expiry of that time it was dissolved by Proclamation, after an existence of 
nearly 18 years, and a new Parliament was summoned to meet in forty days. 
To this Parliament Liverpool was called upon to furnish two members to 
represent the Borough. On the 2oth February, 1679, the Mayor received 
a Writ from Sir Roger Bradshaigh, Kt., High Sheriff of Lancaster, and on 
the 22nd the customary Proclamation was made to give notice to all freemen, 
as well foreigners as inhabitants, that the 28th was the day fixed for the 
Election and requiring all freemen to attend. The candidates returned 
were Ruisshee (Robert) Wentworth, Esq., and John Dubois, of London, 
Merchant. They were unanimously re-elected to serve in the succeeding 
Parliament, on the 3rd March, 1681. It may be assumed that the post of a 
Member of Parliament in these unruly times was not an enviable one to hold. 


ABSENT COUNCILLORS 


The Council, in March, 1679, ordered that three of their number be fined 
6s. 8d. “ per peece” for absenting themselves from that day’s Meeting, 
for which a Warrant signed by the Mayor was to be delivered to the Bailiffs. 


FALL WELL AND PILLORY 


On the 28th April, 1679, the Assembly ordered that the Fall Well be 
dressed and the ground raised, that the water might fall from it. Also 
that a Pillory and a Cage be built in some convenient place in the town. 


CHORLEY’S CHARITY 


In November, 1679, there appears a Memorandum as follows :— 

“ That the above daye and yeare John Chorley, Maior, did give fiftie pounds 
sterlinge to bee let out at interest in the names of the Maior and Bailives for the 
time beinge, & the said John Chorley and his heires, untill the same may bee con- 
venientlye laid out on Jands or tenements in the Corporacon for the use of ye 
widdowes and children of deceased and decaied Seamen, and all other ye poore 
of the said Corporation ; the interest and profitt thereof to bee disposed of for ever 
for the uses abovementioned by the Maior and Bailives and the said John Chorley 
& his heires. 

This is the beginning of a Stocke for the Poore.”’ 


In the following year it was ordered that four acres of Common should 
be enclosed and marled for the use of the poor at the charge of the Corporation, 
and that the Mayor and four others with him should set forth the ground 
and agree for marling the same. Although not actually stated, it appears 
reasonable to associate this order with the Mayor’s gift above mentioned, 
either as an investment of the money or as an addition to the fund; 
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ORDERS OF COURT 


The Serjeant was evidently a person to be taken care of, as it is ordered 
that his Gown be lined with “ foxe furre,” on pain of 20s. Who was to pay 
the fine in case of default is not stated. Lights were to be set out every night 
at every Innhouse and Alehouse (except on the Lord’s day at night) from 
six till nine o’clock ; and a Guardhouse is ordered to be built at the South 
end of the Exchange, with a room over it, at public charge. 

At a Portmoot Court held in January, 1680, Thomas Whitfield, of 
Allerton, was presented for deceitfully putting up of his Corn which he 
brought to the Market, viz.: good Corn at top of the sack and bad at 
bottom. 

On the 14th January, 1680, Thomas Norres, of Speke, Esq., was elected 
one of the Common. Council in the room of Lord Colchester, deceased ; 
and it was ordered that the Hall floor be boarded and a Crane made in it 
(the Hall), at the discretion of the Mayor and Aldermen. 


MAIDENS GREEN 


In July of the same year it was ordered that the Aldermen, or such as 
the Mayor should appoint, ‘ do set out the limits and bounds of the Maidens 
Green, that none of it might be lost.” 

In this reference to Maidens Green we have a distinct connecting link 
between the distant past and the present, with a contrast so strong and 
striking that we cannot but direct attention to it. The situation of this 
particular spot may or may not be known to the bulk of Liverpool people, 
and its interesting connection with the past will be within the knowledge 
only of afew. At the time of which we write, all the land lying to the North 
of Tithebarn Street (the ancient and chief entrance from the North into the 
town) was open fields. In these fields (including the Town Field, before 
alluded to) there existed a shaded walk, doubtless of great arboreal beauty, 
and probably much frequented by the youth of that period, and would aptly 
be termed a lovers’ walk, hence its name. It was not of any great extent, 
but this beautiful walk, bounded on each side by an avenue of trees, the 
branches of which almost, if not quite meeting overhead, formed a veritable 
rus in urbs, and was a delightful suburban retreat for the sentimentalists as 
well as for the general inhabitants of the town. Passing out of, or through 
this sylvan retreat to the Westward, a short stroll across a meadow brought 
you to the “ Ladies’ Walk,’ and thence on to the strand or shore of the 
river. In contrast—what a change comes o’er the scene! What do we now 
find in the place of that lovely rural spot, or rather what is left of it 2 
Merely a dingy, narrow back Alley, enclosed by murky, town besooted gable 
ends of out-of-date buildings, yet still in the same place, and bearing the same 
name, exists the site of this once charming rural Lane. If curiosity should 
carry anyone so far as to visit this now unlovely spot, which lies on the 
West side of Highfield Street, just beyond Prussia Street, the romance 
of its early days could not be easily realised. Thus, in this case, the squalid 
realities of the present entirely blot out the romantic beauties of the past. 
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ATTORNEY’S OATH 


In September, 1680, James Hodgeson was sworn one of the Attorneys of 
the Borough Court (Court of Passage), and it may not be uninteresting to 
give the form of oath in use at that period. 


“You shall truely and faithfullie exercise the office of Atturney within this 
Burrough of Liverpoole for the yeare ensueinge and to the uttermost of your power 
and abilJitie shall mainetaine and uphold the Liberties & Jurisdiction of this Court, 
without doeinge any thinge to the prejudice thereof, you shall not doe any fa!shood 
or deceite, or consent to any to bee done, but if you know of any shall give know- 
ledge thereof to the Maior for the time beinge or his deputie: you shall not plead 
any forraigne plea nor wittinglie or willinglye sue or cause to be sued anie salse 
Suites nor give aid or consent to ye same: you shall not encrease accustomed fees 
nor delaye anie mans cause for lucre or malice on paine of beinge expulsed from this 
Court for ever, But shall doe and performe all thinges belonginge to your office 
accordinge to your best skill and knowledge, without favour or affection to anie 
person or persons, Soe helpe you God.” 


LETTINGS BY AUCTION 


One of the most curious modes of dealing with land in this interesting 
age is recorded by an Order passed in December, 1680, “ that the new marked 
ground at Fall Well be let for one and twerity years at yearly rent for the 
Corporation’s best advantage ; which was let by inch of Candle in the Town 
Hall for the term aforesaid at Eight pounds seven shillings sixpence per 
annum,” &c. 

Another instance of this peculiar mode of letting property occurs in 
1684, when the New House in Dale Street belonging to the Corporation, 
was “‘ exposed to sett & lett’ by the same process. 

In an auction by inch of Candle the bids continued while a bit (usually 
an inch) of Candle burned, and the last bidder before the light went out 
became the purchaser. 

BOAT BUILDING 


Essential as the employment of boats and small vessels was to the 
Port, there is no mention of any permanent Yards or places set apart for 
their construction. Boat building did exist but only in places temporarily 
fitted up for the purpose. An order, passed in 1681, states “that the 
docks which were made for the launching of Richard Tarleton’s and William 
Chantrell’s Pinckes be evenly filled up,” &c., so that it would appear, as 
soon as the boats were finished and launched, all traces of their cradles were 
destroyed. 

FIRST ADDRESS TO THE KING 


In this year (1681), Charles II., during a time when plots, counterplots 
and intrigues were the order of the day, arising from the religious questions 
then so prominent, dissolved his fifth and last Parliament. The false 
accusations brought against Nobles and others of high standing in the State 
had gradually opened the eyes of the public to the true position of affairs, 
and they now wondered why they had believed the calumnies so lavishly 
bestowed upon innocent people, resulting in many executions on the evidence 
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of the despicable characters who formulated these diabolical plots. The 
King issued a Declaration setting forth his reasons for dissolving Parliament. 
This Declaration was read in the Churches, producing a marked effect 
upon the populace, and addresses of support were sent up from all quarters. 
Liverpool, not being behindhand in its loyalty, on the 3rd August ordered 
“that an Address be drawn up and presented to his Majesty, giving him 
thanks for his late gracious declaration,”’ &c. The Address was duly drawn 
and submitted to the Council at a special meeting held in the following week 
(8th), when, upon mature debate, it was unanimously agreed that it should 
be fairly ‘‘ writ ” and subscribed by them, and, in a few days after, it was sent 
by Alderman Robert Williamson, and by him (through the favour of the 
Lord Arlington) presented to his sacred Majesty, who heard it read and 
graciously accepted of it. The Address was as follows :— 


“To the Kinges most excellent Majestie, 

‘The humble Addresse of the Maior Aldermen and Common Councell of the 
Seaport and Burrough of Liverpoole in the Countie of Lancaster. 

‘“ Wee your Ma’ties most loyal Subjects hold it our duetie most solemnlye & 
publicklye to acknowledge to your Majestie the great Blessinges which God hath 
pleased to vouchsafe us in your Majesties Stedfast adherence to the true Protestant 
Religion duringe the time of your unhappie exile, Notwithstandinge your manie & 
great temptations to the contrarie. In your mercifull Indulgence to your Subjects 
att your miraculous Restauration. Jn your havinge maineteyned our said Religion 
with our civill libertie and propertie by Lawe established. And lastlye in assuringe 
us by your late Gratious Declaration That your Majestie will make the excellent 
Lawes of the land the rule of your government both in Church and State, and 
endeavor the extirpation of Poperie.”’ 

“In testimonie of our thanckfullnesse to God and your Ma’tie for theise great 
Blessinges and favours Wee most humblye and cordiallye engage ourselves with 
the hazard of our Lives and fortunes (as both by our naturall and sworne Allegiance 
wee are bound) to defend and maineteine your Ma’ties Royall person, heires and 
lawfull successors, Crowne and dignitie against all Popish contrivances & other 
devices whatsoever. Prayeing for your Ma’ties Longe and Peaceable Reigne and 
Everlastinge happinesse hereafter.” 


CHURCH SERVICES 


A curious procedure of the Council with reference to Church matters is 
related in the following resolution :— 


“ Att a Councell held the seventh day of December 1681 It was ordered by 
Mr. Maior the Aldermen and greater part of the Councell That Mr. Peter Hindley 
shall beginne to read praiers in the Chappell of Liverpoole the second day of Januarie 
next and continue to read divine praires everie morninge throughout the yeare 
ensueinge (unlesse Sundayes and holidayes), at such houre as Mr. Maior, shall 
appoint for w’ch Service ye said Mr. Hindley is content to receave such gratuities 
onelye as the freemen & Inhabitants of this place will conferre on him & its ordered 
That the bell shall toule a quarter of an houre each morninge before praiers.” 


HONORARY FREEMEN 


About this period a large number of Irish notables were admitted 
to the freedom of the town, amongst whom may be mentioned William 
Moreton, D.D., Lord Bishop of Kildare, who took the oaths upon his knees ; 
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Dr. Wetnall, Lord Bishop of Cork; Sir Standish Hartstonge, one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer of Ireland ; and James Tanner, one of His Maj esty’s 
Officers of the Port of Dublin. Many similar admissions were made of 
people who by reason of their status or calling were not likely to use the 
advantages appertaining to the freedom for commercial purposes, thus 
shewing that the grant of the freedom of the town was beginning to carry 
with it something higher than a mere right to monetary concessions. As 
we proceed with out story, and reach a period when Liverpool enjoyed a 
much greater standing in the country than it did at this time, the references 
to be made to these “honorary” freedoms conferred from time to time 
upon distinguished people, and the reasons for so doing, will, we feel sure, 
be read with a considerable amount of interest. 


STREET OBSTRUCTIONS 


The use of the narrow streets for Butchers’ Shambles, Market Stalls, 
&c., must have been exceedingly objectionable and inconvenient to the 
general public, unless we consider that the custom was so universal and 
common that it really formed part of the every-day life of a people who 
looked forward to their Market days with an eager longing for business 
activity. Viewed in that light, it may not be strange that in many small 
towns and villages the same custom exists to the present day. It appears, 
however, that not only was butcher’s meat sold at these stalls, but the 
slaughtering of cattle also took place there, and to stop this reprehensible 
practice the Council, on the 2zoth April, 1682, ordered that thereafter no 
butcher should slaughter any sheep or calves in the open street on penalty 
of 3s. 4d. for every breach of that order. The importance, from a sanitary 
point of view, of the slaughtering of cattle has in our day assumed a degree 
of decency of the most approved type, by the establishment of suitable 
Abattoirs, both at home and abroad, but this has only been adopted within 
comparatively recent years, and is still even open to further improvement. 
It has been within the writer’s own experience, nearly 200 years after this 
date, to witness the slaughtering of cattle behind the butcher’s stalls in the 
covered market of a rising seaport town. It was not until 1834 that this 
matter was taken in hand and dealt with by the Liverpool Corporation, 
by concentrating the Slaughterhouses in a central position, and it is to be 
hoped that the former repulsive practice has now entirely disappeared from 
all towns. 

ROCK PERCH 


The Rock Perch is a familiar name to most Liverpool people, and 
will be recognized as occupying the site upon which the New Brighton 
Lighthouse (or Rock Light) now stands. Upon this Rock, for many years 
prior to the erection of the Lighthouse, stood a ‘‘ Perch” or wooden Beacon 
for the guidance of ships into the river, similar to that erected near the Pool 
and known as the Lime Stone Perch. Its first appearance is indicated by 
an Order of the Council passed on the 8th January, 1683, “that the Perch 
be brought from Crosby or a new one set up at the black Rock at the town’s 
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charge, &c., and that every foreign vessel that comes into the harbour shall 
pay 6d.” This Perch, renewed from time to time, did duty until about 1826, 
when the foundation stone of the present Lighthouse was laid. An 
interesting account of the building of this structure will be given in our con- 
cluding section. 


VISIT OF THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH 


It is a matter of some surprise that Liverpool, through all these years 
of struggling existence, notwithstanding its undoubted favourable 
geographical position as a seaport, its gradual but decided progress, its 
unfailing loyalty and adhesion to the Crown, and its non-participation in 
the turmoils and political agitations so seriously affecting the State in other 
parts of the country, was practically ignored and left entirely unnoticed up 
to this time in the history of our country, while other towns, long since 
sunk into comparative insignificance, received mention either for good or 
ill in that history. The cause is, of course, not far to seek. Liverpool, 
by its position, was out of the direct course between the Metropolis and the 
other towns and cities in the South where the great national events occurred, 
and it was equally remote from the direct line to Scotland, which, at this 
time, and for so many previous years, had taken a prominent part in the 
religious and national disturbances of the period. It is therefore refreshing 
to find that at last the good old town, or at any rate its immediate neighbour- 
hood, was favoured with a visit by one so closely connected with the 
reigning Monarch as almost to designate the event a royal visit, the first 
since the doubtful one of King John prior to 1207. In 1682 the ill-fated 
Duke of Monmouth (who at this time was endeavouring to assert his 
supposed right to the succession), during a tour through the provinces, 
paid a visit to Liverpool, or its immediate environs. This visit, it may be 
reasonably assumed, was to obtain the support of the numerous or pre- 
dominating protestant party in the town in order to assist him in his claim 
to the throne, and thereby aid in securing a protestant succession which 
could not be hoped for in the Duke of York. It is popularly supposed 
that he on this occasion attended a Race Meeting at Leasowe (which is 
acredited with being the first Race Course in England), and what certainly 
gives some colour to the supposition of his presence there is the fact that 
it is recorded of him that ‘‘ wherever there were fairs, races, and other 
public assemblies, he was sure to appear and ingratiate himself with the 
populace, not only by his flattering bows and smiles, but by entering into 
their sports. He was a man of amazing agility, and ran races on foot with 
the most celebrated pedestrians, and after beating them in his shoes he 
would run again in his boots against them in their shoes, and win still.” 
As no official notice is taken of this visit, it seems certain that the Duke did 
not enter the town itself. 


RYE HOUSE PLOT 


In 1683 occurred the plot against the life of the King and the Duke of 
York, for which Lord William Russell and Algernon Sidney, two of the alleged 
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Conspirators, paid the penalty with their lives, the former being executed on 
the 21st July and the latter on the 7th December, 1683. After the discovery 
of the plot (known as the Rye House Plot), the sympathy of the Country 
again went out to the King, and Liverpool’s contribution was expressed by 
the following fulsome Address :— 


“To the Kinges most Excellent Majestie 

“The humble addresse of the Mayor, Aldermen, Common Councell and 
Burgesses of your Majesties Ancient Burrough and Port of Liverpoole, in the 
Countie of Lancaster. 

“Dread Sovereigne, 

“ Altho’ wee live in one of those remote Counties, w’ch enjoy not the happi- 
nesse of your Ma’ties presence, yet are wee not deprived of the benigne Influence of 
that gentle and Auspicious government, w’ch at once shews your Ma’tie to bee the 
best of Princes and of men. And therefore wee cannot but expresse our early 
and just Abhorrence of those trayterous and unparall’d designes, w’ch were intended 
(at the same time) to destroy your Ma’ties Royall Person and your dearest Brother, 
and carried on by a factious and restlesse sort of men who cannot endure Preroga- 
tive, because it secures the Propertie of your Ma’ties good Subjects, over whom they 
would tyrannize as formerly they have done. A sort of men whose infectious 
Antimonarchicall principles are enough to empoyson all that are not sufficiently 
prepared w’th the infallible antidote of Loyaltie. But wee hope that this repeated 
instance of God’s signall Providence, will convince us all, that your Ma’tie is 
reserved to bee the Scourge of Rebells & traytors, & that the Counsells of your 
faithful Hushais shall ever p’vaile ag’st the united force of all aspiringe Absoloms 
& the desperate advice of all pestilent Achitopbells. And now (great Sir) what 
more remaines, but that wee render our unfeigned thankes to Almightie God for 
his gratious and wonderfull deliverance of your Ma’ties Sacred Person & your 
Royall Brother from the Sonnes of violence. And to assure your Ma’tie that wee 
shalbee alwaies readie to defend your Ma’ties Royall Person, your heires and suc- 
cessors in the right line, the present established government, both in Church and 
State, with the utmost of our fortunes and the extremitie of our lives against all 
Plotts, associations and conspiracies whatsoever. 


“2th July, 1683. EDWARD TARLETON, Mayor. 
Tuo: LEGH DE LYME, Vice-Com, 
Ser" 


A note states that the above Address was fairly transcribed, and by 
Sir Thomas Chichley, Chancellor of the Duchy, presented to His Majesty, 
who graciously received and approved of it on the 18th day of July, 1683. 

The extravagant language in which this Address is couched savours 
strongly of insincerity, and its extreme adulatory form renders it difficult, 
if not impossible, to believe that so high an opinion could be entertained 
by any public body towards a Monarch whose profligacy was of such universal 
knowledge. 

PRESENTMENTS 

In this year a tirade seems to have been made against local backsliders, 
for at a Portmoot Court held on the 29th October no less than 45 persons 
were presented for absenting themselves from Divine Service, but what 
penalties were inflicted is not stated, and at a Court held on the 27th October 
in the following year 56 persons were similarly presented and with few 
exceptions fined 4s. each. A further presentment in January following 
was made against 42 persons for the same offence, and “ for not behaving 
themselves orderly according to ye Rubricke.” 
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POOLE’S ALMSHOUSES 

It is pleasing to find that even in these impoverished times in this 
locality, charitable actions occasionally present themselves, and an instance 
of such now comes under notice at a Council Meeting held on the 7th May, 
1684, when the following order was passed :— 

“Ordered that Mr. David Pooles freind shall have libertie to build twelve 
Almeshouses on the Wast Ground at the end of Dale streete formerlie set forth for 
that purpose, and may dispose of them during his life onely to such poore persons 
as are inhabitants in this Corporation: And that hee may make sixtie thousand 
bricks for the said buildinges upon the Common at the place formerlie appointed, 
without any consideration for the same.” 

These Almshouses, the first recorded, were erected on the South side 
of Dale Street near the Old Haymarket, and existed until about 1748. 
Many other Almshouses were erected at various times by charitable people, 
but all are now concentrated in Arrad Street. Until recently they were 
solely under the control of the Corporation, but are now in the hands of 
Trustees. 

‘““ SEWER OF THE CHAMBER ” 

Amongst the Records for this year is entered what appears to be a 
circular letter notifying the appointment of an officer in the King’s household, 
which letter, by reason of its rarity, is worth quoting. It is headed “ The 
Coppie of Mr. John Webb’s certificate,” and is in the following words :— 

“* Theise are to certifie, That Mr. John Webbis sworne & admitted in the place 
and qualitie of Sewer of the Chamber in ordinarie to his Majestie; By vertue of 
w’ch place hee is to enjoye all rights and priviledges thereto belonginge; his 
person is not to bee arrested or deteyned without my Leave first hadd and obteyned, 
neither is hee to beare anie publique office whatsoever, Nor to bee empanelled on 
anie Inquest or Jurye, Nor warned to attend at Assizes or Sessions, whereby hee may 
p’tend excuse to neglect his Ma’ties service, But is to attend the same according to 
his Oath & duetie. And all persons are required to forbeare the infringinge of the 
Priviledges of his Ma’ties household as they will answer the contrarie at their 
perrills. Given under my hand and Seale this second day of August in the 36th 
yeare of his Ma’ties Raigne. 

Allowed ye 28th August 1684. HEN, SAVILE.” 

Bailey’s Dictionary of 1742 states that a ‘‘ Sewer” (Escuyer, Fr.) 
is an officer who comes in before the Meat of a King or Nobleman and places 
it upon the table. Webster defines it as an upper servant who set on and 
removed the dishes at a feast ; or, to bring on and remove meat at table. 
With this explanation we may rest assured that the duties of this functionary 
were so exacting or important that he could not possibly be spared for 
services of a public character. 


DEATH OF CHARLES II. 
__ The following Memorandum on the death of the King is not without 
its significance -— 
“Mem, That on the 6th day of ffebruarie Anno Domini 1684 (1685) King 
Charles the second died at Whitehall and on the Eleaventh day of the s’d month of 


ffebruarie King James the second was proclaimed in this Burrough in foure severall 


streetes w’th the Acclamations of ye People and all Solemnities used on such occa- 
sion.” 
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Probably by the isolation of Liverpool from the seat of the great national 
events it had not been deemed necessary to record the deaths of previous 
Monarchs, but the demise of Charles II. had such an influence upon the 
town’s affairs (bearing in mind the agitation existent at this time with 
regard to obtaining a new Charter, with which we are about to deal) as to 
call for special mention. 

Charles II., though professing Protestantism during his life, really 
died a Roman Catholic. He was succeeded by his brother James II., then 
Duke of York, who, a pronounced Roman Catholic, on his succession, 
endeavoured by all the means he could command to restore and maintain 
that religion in England, but whose efforts in that direction, coupled with 
his revolting cruelties, his high-handed measures, and his blind follies, 
secured for him only a short and inglorious reign. 


CHARTER OF JAMES II. 


This brings us to the subject of the surrender of the Charter granted 
by the defunct King, and the proceedings taken for obtaining a new one. 

Before, however, entering upon a relation of the methods employed 
by the Council for obtaining this new Charter, a few words may be introduced 
to illustrate King Charles’ mode of dealing with Corporations during his 
unhappy reign. It is a matter of national history that this King by many 
cruelties committed by him, through his vile agents, succeeded, to some 
extent, in subduing the Country for the time being, and one of the first uses 
he made of this enforced tranquility was to destroy the ancient freedoms 
of the Corporations. Writs of Quo Warranto were issued, and the 
Corporations, like the nation at large, prostrate at the feet of the polluted 
throne, were compelled by threats and promises to resign their ancient 
privileges. This did not act adversely in all cases. As Lingard says: 
“Neither had the boroughs much reason to complain. By the renewal 
of their Charters they lost no franchise which it was reasonable they should 
retain; many acquired rights which they did not previously possess, but 
individuals suffered, because the exercise of authority was restricted to a 
smaller number of burgesses, and these, according to custom, were in the 
first instance named by the Crown.” This is strikingly true with regard to 
Liverpool. There indeed lay the gist and mischief of the whole matter. 
Charles cared little what other privileges they (the Corporations) enjoyed 
so that he could deprive them of the most important one, their independence, 
and make them not only slavish institutions of themselves, but instruments 
for the general enslavement of the country. “In the course of time,” 
says the same historian, “ several boroughs by the exercise of those exclusive 
privileges, which had been conferred on them by ancient Grants from the 
Crown, had grown into nests or asylums of public malefactors, and on that 
account were presented as nuisances by the Grand Juries of the County 
Assizes.”” This was a good reason why those “several Boroughs ” should 
have been reformed, but none whatever why all boroughs should be com- 
pelled to surrender their independence to a despotic Monarch. The great 
instrument for carrying out this sweeping usurpation was the Lord Chief 
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Justice Jeffrey, a man admirably calculated for the work, by his power of 
coaxing, jeering, browbeating, and terrifying the reluctant Corporations. 
Accordingly, without any apparent justification or reason, the surrender of 
Liverpool’s Charter was demanded, and probably on account of its un- 
popularity, it was given up without a protest. The proceedings in connection 
with this surrender, which took place several months before the death of 
King Charles, will be best described by the action of the Council on this 
important matter. On the rgth August, 1684, the Mayor (Robert Seacome) 
declared that he had lately been with Sir George Jeffrey, Lord Chief Justice 
of England, who demanded from him the Charter of this Corporation by 
special direction from His Majesty, and expected to have the said Charter 
delivered to him at Bewsie “to-morrow or on Thursday morning,” and in 
default a Quo Warranto would be sent for it. Upon full debate thereof 
it was ordered by the whole Council, nemine contradicente, that the said 
Charter should be delivered up to the said Lord Chief Justice on Thursday 
morning, and that the Mayor, Aldermen Clayton, Williamson, and Windall, 
the then present Bailiffs, Town Clerk, Serjeant-at-Mace, and ten more of 
the Council should attend the said Lord Chief Justice, and be present at 
the delivery of the said Charter. And it was further ordered by the said 
Council that if there must be a “resignation”? under the Common Seal of 
the said Borough, that in such case James Lightbowne, Esq., be entrusted to 
enter the same on record in any of His Majesty’s Courts at Westminster. 
This entry is followed by a note, dated 21st August, 1684, that ‘‘ Mr. Mayor 
with the persons above mentioned waited on the Lord Chief Justice at 
Bewsey, and delivered the said Charter for His Majesty’s use. And 
immediately after the resignation was accepted,the said Charter was returned 
to Mr. Mayor.” It is curious to note that in the face of this statement 
the Charter so soon and effectually disappeared from the Corporation archives, 
for in 1691 an exemplification of it was granted by William and Mary, 
and in February, 1693, it is mentioned in the Records that ‘* Wee have only 
ye Exemplificacon,” but it will be shewn later on that it was sent to London 
with other Charters and possibly retained there. 

The section of the Council who had some years previously conspired 
to obtain this now surrendered Charter, found the tables turned upon them 
by an equally determined effort on the part of the other section at this 
opportune moment to have a fresh one granted more in accord with their 
wishes. Without loss of time, therefore, the Council on the 27th October, 
1684, deputed Alderman Robert Seacome (the ex-Mayor) to go to London 
to solicit the speedy obtaining of a new Charter, and arrangements were 
made for the appointment of a London Solicitor to manage the Corporation’s 
concerns there, as being less expensive than sending one from Liverpool 
and maintaining him there for an indefinite period, the Council not knowing 
how long a time would be spent before they could be assured what privileges 
would be confirmed to them, &c. The latter words here used are very 
significant. By the surrender of the old Charter, of course, all its privileges 
lapsed, and the important question arose as to what was to be obtained 
in its place. The Council had a good idea of what they wanted, and a draft 
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of the proposed new Charter had been drawn, approved of, and was ready 
to be engrossed, but amongst other considerations came the question of 
expense, and it was anticipated that the obtaining of this new Charter 
would be a costly proceeding, and the Council therefore took early means 
to ascertain the amount of the town’s stock then in hand (to which the 
cost would, of course, be charged), and, if that proved insufficient, care 
was to be taken in due time to provide for such a contingency by other means. 
This appears to have been requisite, for, on the 22nd November, it was ordered 
that £50 should be taken up at interest for six months, and that the Deputy 
Mayor and Alderman Tarleton should be bound for it, and receive the said 
sum of money, with interest, from Mr. John Hodgson (Town’s Customer) 
out of the first money he received for town’s custom. The draft of the new 
Charter received from Mr. Entwistle (Recorder), probably drawn by him 
was read in the Council on the same date, and approved of, and it, together 
with King Henry’s Charter and King Charles I. and II.’s Charters, were sent 
from Bewsey, directed to Mr. Pope in London, on the 26th of the same 
month. 


The Council entrusted the Recorder and Mr. James Lightbowne jointly 
to conduct the business, but they caused delays through animosities arising 
between them, and, on the 28th January, 1685, the Deputy Mayor, under the 
direction and advice of the Lord Chief Justice Jeffrey, was authorized 
to retain such Counsel and Solicitors for the speedy obtaining of the said 
Charter, as he, in his discretion, should think meet. 


In the meantime, before anything further was done, King Charles died. 
On the 26th March following, the funds appear to have become exhausted, 
and a further loan of £100 was ordered to be raised upon the security of the 
town’s customs, which latter were not to be applied to any other use until 
the £100 and interest was fully paid. 

The next entry appears in the form of a memorandum stating ‘“‘ That 
on the 8th April, 1685, Thomas Clayton (Deputy Mayor), attended by many 
freemen, “‘ did go to Bewsey, where they met with the new Charter granted 
by our gracious Sovereign King James II., now of England, &c., where 
they were kindly received, and nobly entertained, by Sir Richard Atherton, 
Kt., our present Mayor, who was pleased thence to accompany the said 
Charter to this town, and caused the said Charter to be read in the Exchange.” 
The Mayor and other members of the Council and officials afterwards took 
the prescribed Oaths (as they had to be resworn), and on the same day 
numerous persons were admitted freemen, gratis. 

The Charter bears date the 4th April, 1685, but whether it was identical 
with the draft which had been approved by the Council cannot be positively 
stated. That it was so seems doubtful from the fact that it did not prove 
acceptable in the form in which it was issued, first, as regards one section 
of the Council, because it restored all the privileges of the burgesses, which 
had by the Charter of Charles II. been vested in that self-elected body, and, 
secondly, it reserved to the Crown the power of removing Corporate officers 
at will, a power which was afterwards exercised as we shallsee. The Council, 
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therefore, took no steps to put the provisions of the Charter into force, 
and it consequently remained inoperative so far as they were concerned. 
It will have been observed that this Charter, although issued in the reign 
of James II., was really arranged for in the lifetime of his brother, and if 
Charles had lived but a short time longer, it would have borne his name. 
Some of the fees paid for procuring this useless Charter are recorded, viz. : 
to the Recorder 4os., Mr. Lightbowne £3, and Mr. Pope Io guineas. 


On the accession of James II. the unscrupulous Judge Jeffreys became 
useful if not absolutely indispensable to the new King, who, in reconstructing 
the Cabinet, associated him with Lord Guildford (who held the Great Seal) 
in the functions of his office, with the result that the latter was by the over- 
bearing and brutal Jeffreys soon reduced to a mere cipher, and all his State 
functions and patronage usurped by this daring man. 


It may not be out of place to say here a word or two with regard to 
this “‘ vilest of all Judges,” since he took an active part in the surrender of 
Charles II.’s Charter, and the following abridged outline of his career will 
not be without interest. This personage, who gained many opprobious 
soubriquets, such as “‘rascally lawyer,” “laughing and blackguarding 
demon,” and “‘ the most diabolicai Judge that ever sat on the bench,” &c., 
was born at Acton, near Wrexham, in 1648, and, adopting the Law as a 
profession, was called to the Bar in 1668, appointed Common Serjeant 
of the City of London in 1671, and Recorder in 1678, a position he was 
compelled to resign in 1680 by Parliament, for interfering with its own 
concerns, on which occasion he was brought to his knees at the Bar of the 
House. In the same year he was appointed Chief Justice of Cheshire, and 
in 1683 Lord Chief Justice of England. He prosecuted Russell and Sidney 
at their trials for the Rye House Plot, which resulted in their conviction 
and execution. In that year he conducted the historical bloody Assize, 
during which this exulting demon caused, as has been variously stated, 
from 300 to 700 persons to be hung, drawn, and quartered. In 1688 he 
secured the committal of the 7 Bishops to the Tower. Eventually, like 
the King himself, Jeffreys had to flee, but being discovered in disguise at 
Wapping he was arrested and placed in the Tower, where he died. This 
short sketch will serve to shew the character of the man who demanded 
the surrender of Charles the second’s Charter, and although it may be 
urged that this has no direct bearing upon that business, still, it is interesting 
to know that such a notorious character was brought into close touch with 
the Council, but as far as the Records shew, without any display of his 
natural brutality. 


FEES FOR ADMISSION TO FREEDOM 


In 1685 a new order was made whereby every person who was sworn a 
freeman should pay the following fees, viz.: to the Town Clerk, 2s. 6d. ; 
Sergeant at Mace, 2s.; Sword Bearer, 1s. 6d.; Water Bailiff, 1s.; and 
Porter of the Exchange, 6d. 
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MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


Sir Richard Atherton, Kt., and Thomas Legh, of Lyme, Esq., were in 
this year elected Members of Parliament for the Borough. Sir Richard 
een was Mayor in this year, and it was he who gave his name to Atherton 

treet. 


PAUPERS TO WEAR BADGES 


On the 13th May, 1685, it was ordered that all persons whose names 
were in the Poor Book and who received alms in the Borough should wear 
a Pewter Badge with the Town’s Arms engraved on it, and such as refused 
to wear them were to be deprived of relief. 


TENANCY OF FISH YARDS 


On the 3rd June it was ordered that Alderman Edward Tarleton should 
for one year enjoy the benefit of the fish yards by him lately built, paying 
2s.6d.rent for the same, and allowing the Mayor or his deputy, every Friday, 
all the fish taken in the said Fish yards in one tide. 

[It may be explained that Fish yards were a sort of wickerwork device 
set in various parts of the river as traps for catching fish. The fish would 
swim in at the broad end or mouth, but could not get out again.] 


EXPULSION OF A COUNCILLOR 


A curious case of the dismissal from the Council of one of its Members 
is recorded on the 5th August, 1685, as follows :— 


““ Att a Comon Councell then held—Whereas Ald’n Thomas Clayton deputie 
Maior gave information That hee ordered Oliver Mollyneux to bringe James 
Skinner before his wor’pp to avoid ye Charge of Jefferie Houghton’s child, the s’d 
Houghton having bound himselfe a servant to goe for Virginia or Mariland in 
America; & bring on board ye shipp whereof ye s’d Skinner was Master readie 
to saile for America. And that William Worrall (one of the Councell) in contempt 
& opposition of Mr. Deputy Maior’s order threat’ned the said Mollyneux to breake 
his pate, & contemned Mr. deputy Maior’s Authoritie, telling him that in a short 
time he wold bee out of his office & then hee the said Worrall would talke w’th 
him, Upon debate thereof It was ordered (nemine contradicente) That the said 
William Worrall for the offences aforesaid should bee discharged from the Councell 
& hee is hereby discharged from anie further attendance.” 


For these offences he was in October following fined £6. 13s. 4d. 


OATH OF SUB-BAILIFF 


The oath of a Sub-bailiff is given, which is not only curious, but enlightens 
us as to that official’s duties. It is as follows :— 


‘You shall well and truely serve the Kinges Majestie in the office of a Sub- 
baylive of this Burrough of Liverpoole, until the next Election day, All precepts 
and warrants w’ch shall come to your hands you shall to the best of your power 
cause to bee duely & truely executed, you shall suppresse all conventicles, riotts 
& misdemeanors & breach of the Peace : you shall punish or cause to be punished 
all Rogues, Vagrants & idle persons according to the Lawes of the land in that 
case made & provided; you shall dilligently pursue all hues & cries; you shall 
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take care that the Kinges Ma’ties Watch within the said Burrough bee duely & 
truely sett according to his Ma’ties Lawes; you shall from time to time during 
your continueance in the said office of Subbaylive assist the baylives of the said 
Burrough in ye collecting all leyes & taxations : you shall alsoe doe your best 
endeavo’r to Suppresse unlawful gaminge & drunkennesse w’thin ye said Burrough. 
And all other thinges belonginge to the said office of Subbaylive you shall well 
& truely p’forme & doe.—Soe helpe you God.” 


BRICKMAKING 


Building operations were at this time proceeding apace. Jonathan 
Brookes was allowed to make 60,000 bricks on the Common, but was not 
to make any waste of ground nor employ any labourers unless he gave 
security for them to the Corporation—to sell bricks at 5s. 6d. per 1,000, 
and pay to the Corporation 4d. per 1,000. A similar liberty was granted 
to Robert Lucas to make 300,000 bricks upon the same conditions.—All 
persons who had erected new buildings were to make sufficient pavements 
to the front of their houses, &c. 


TOWN’S TOLLS 


The following interesting order was made on the 18th November, 
1685, relative to the payment of what was termed “‘ Pettie Tolls,” from which 
freemen were exempt. 


“For everie forreiners Cart bringing to this Towne Coales, 
Slates, flaggs, stones, timber, brickes, gorse, clay, sand or lyme, | foure pence. 
carrieing out rubbish or dung p. annu, 
“For everie Cart load of Hay exposed to sale by forreiners.. one pennie. 
‘For everie Cart load of Turfe sould by forreiners .......... one farthing. 
“* For everie Cart load of Muggs or potts retailed or lodged in 
towne, or putt on board anie Shipp by forreiners 
‘* For everie Cart, if the Potts be a freeman’s .............. 


sixe pence. 
“For everie horse packe, sacke, or fardle of forreiner’s goods = 


two pence, 


for everie sacke of corne bought in towne by a forreiner arte 2 eater 
“For everie Cart load of goods & merchandizes belonging to 

forreiners, inwards or outwards, for w’ch noe toll or townes dutie paid foure pence. 
> Horseverie~Cartisoe dagen sce sicclsiereiete tos sensi vial. Sieiee oe two pence. 
“For everie greene or Salt hide bought in towne by forreiners.. a‘halfepennie 
“* For everie horse packe of forreiner’s goods brought into towne : 

& exposed to sale, viz., pipes, potts, cloth, &c. tes arn 
** Double tolls duringe the faires. 
“* Altker exempted from payment.” 


CHURCH ETIQUETTE 


In the early portion of this work mention was made of the order of 
precedence to be observed by the people attending service in the Church. 
It is curious to note that the same custom prevailed after the lapse of so 
many years, and was still rigorously observed. A revision of the rules laid 
down appears to have become necessary, consequent probably upon a change 
in the social degrees of the townspeople as compared with the earlier times 
and some slight alterations were made, without, however, materially changing 
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the ancient custom. In November, 1685, it was ordered, with the approba- 
tion ot the Lord Bishop, that no person under the degree of an Alderman should 
sit in the Aldermen’s seat without license from the Mayor and Chapel 
Wardens. None under the degree of an Alderman’s Wife should sit in the 
seat next unto the Aldermen without license, &c. None under the degree 
of a Bailiff’s Peer should sit in the Bailiff’s seats without license, &c. None 
but Bailiffs’ wives and widows should sit in the seat next to the Aldermen’s 
Wives without license, &c. None but housekeepers (householders) should 
sit in the seat on the North side (’twixt the Pulpit and the North door), 
who were to be seated according to their quality and age. None but the 
wives and widows of housekeepers should sit in the seats ’twixt the Bailiffs’ 
wives and the font without license, &c. None but the wives and widows of 
housekeepers should sit in the seats on the South side under the Gallery 
without license, &c. And that all apprentices and servants should sit or 
stand in the Alleys according to ancient custom. 


ORDER OF DEBATE 


As we have before pointed out, the proceedings of the Council were 
not always of the most harmonious description, and it became necessary 
at this time to formulate fresh rules of debate for the proper and orderly 
conduct of public business. The following orders, passed at the same 
Meeting, are worthy of quotation on this point. 


“ ffor the avoiding of disorder in debating matters in Councell, It is resolved 
and Ordered, That all matters w’ch shalbee Proposed and debated in Councell, 
shall by way of Petition, bee drawne in writing by the Towne Clerke & presented to 
Mr. Maior att least two daies before the Councell sitt, by w’ch meanes the Persons 
concerned & the matter in hand may bee more perfectlie knowne. Ordered, That 
everie person in Councell shall have free & full libertie to speake orderlie unto what 
shalbee debated & give his reasons for or against, without Interruption & passe his 
Vote when required. Ordered, That everie person in Councell shall diligentlie 
attend to such matters as shalbee proposed & debated, And shall not enter into 
other discourse then the matter in hand till all the votes bee passed. Ordered, That 
when Mr. Maior hath given his vote, The towne Clerke shall call the next person in 
order, and soe proceed from person to person, till the whole Councell have passed 
their votes, and shall then take the number of votes exactlie, and draw up an ord’r 
accordinglie, which shalbee read in Councell, that each person may take notice of 
it. Ordered, That everie person in Councell who shall not observe ye aboves’d 
Orders, or shall interrupt another person in his orderlie speaking to Mr. Maior, shall 
forfeite the sume of five shillings for everie such offence.” 


This is signed by Oliver Lyme (Mayor), and 30 others, whose curious 
autographs it is regrettable cannot here be reproduced, for want of space. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST WEARING OFFICIAL ROBES 


It has been shewn that Corporate officials were compelled to wear Gowns 
when attending the Mayor at Church, and on various public functions, their 
neglect to do so entailing certain penalties, also the reluctance of some to 
assume the garb of office, but we now find an order in an opposite direction 
passed by the Council in January, 1686, which provides ‘‘ that no person by 
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law disabled for government or place of trust, shall hereafter presume to 
wear gowns (as if they were in office), and that notice shall be given them 
of this order to avoid the penalty which may be inflicted on them for the 
breach hereof.” 

It will be remembered that under the powers of the Act of 13 Charles II. 
known as the Test and Corporation Act of 1662, sundry members of the 
Corporation were removed from office by reason of their refusal to take 
the prescribed Declaration for the good government of Corporations ; and 
that by the Charter of James II. (1685) power was reserved to remove 
Corporate officers at the will of the Crown, and no doubt the words “‘ by law 
disabled,” &c., appearing in the resolution just quoted, had reference to those 
persons who had been excluded from office by the operation either of the 
Act or the Charter, but who apparently did not relish the relinguishment 
of all connection with the Municipal body. The Test and Corporation Act 
remained in force until 1828. 


PRESENTMENTS 


At a Portmoot Court, held on the 11th January, 1686, several curious 
presentments were made, from which we extract the following :— 


Thomas Carter for giving Alderman Seacome evil language and calling 
him pitiful rascal when sitting on the bench, &c., £5. Wm. Worrall for 
giving abusive words unto Alderman Richmond, calling him a pitiful fellow 
and reflecting upon the late deputy Mayor and Aldermen, £5. David Poole, 
one of the Bailiffs, for absenting himself from Mr. Mayor and not performing 
his duty on six Saturdays and 7 Court days without the Mayor’s license, 
£20. Humphrey Trafford for suffering the vessel called the Rose to lie in 
the harbour several months without any buoys on her anchors or any person 
on board to look after her, 5s. Moses Hughes for saying that the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Council were a company of fools for making him free for £6 
when he had £20 in a purse and would freely have given it them for his free- 
dom, “ but they took mee for a poore welsh trunck maker: but I thinke 
I shewed them a tricke and hunge up a lookinge glasse, that they might blush 
and see their fooles faces in it, as they walked upp and downe the streetes.” 
Thomas Warmingham fined 5s. for interrupting Alderman Richmond in 
his orderly speaking to the matter in debate in Council.—Warrant issued out. 


The above-named David Poole was again presented at the Court held 
on the 12th April for defrauding the poor of their part of three large pieces 
of Irish beef which he had seized on the 23rd January, and converted to his 
own use, and did not, according to law, within 24 hours after seizure, acquaint 
the Chapelwarden or Overseers of the Poor therewith, but concealed it till 
the 8th February last, when Mr. Mayor sent for him to make enquiry after 
it, in regard it tended to the reproach of the Corporation. He was further 
presented for neglect of his office and duty, being six weeks in town, and in 
all that time never but once came to be advised by the Mayor what was by 
him to be done for the Corporation, slighting the Mayor, and neglecting the 
Corporation’s concerns. Also for raising a false, scandalous, and base report 
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against the Mayor, Sir Hugh Midleton, Lieut. Fortescue, Mr. Richmond, 
and Alderman Tarleton, viz. :—That they were at Mrs. Moorcroft’s house 
on Sunday in the evening, and there quarrelled, and had swords drawn, 
and afterwards sent for music and fiddlers. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


As is well-known to students of history, the penal laws against the 
Roman Catholics were to some extent relaxed by King James on his accession 
to the throne, under the pretext of granting religious liberty to all denomi- 
nations. At this time it was a penal offence for a Roman Catholic to keep 
a School, and an instance of the protective power of the Sovereign was dis- 
played in a case of this description with regard to a school which existed 
in Liverpool in the year 1686. One Richard Lathom was presented by the 
local authorities for this offence with the result that the following letter 
was addressed by His Majesty’s command, to the Church Dignitaries, 
Justices, and all others concerned. 


“* James, Rex.—Whereas wee are informed that Richard Lathom of Liverpoole 
in our Countie of Lancaster, Chirurgeon, and Judeth his wife who keepes alsoe a 
boarding schoole for the education of youth at Leverpoole aforesaid have latelie 
beene molested or pr’sented, or threat’ned to bee soe, for or in respect of their 
exercising the s’d severall vocations without License, or by reason of their Religion 
(being Roman Catholicks). Now wee, being assured of the Loialtie of the said 
Richard Lathom & Judith his wife & of their abilitie to exercise their respective 
vocations Wee doe hereby Authorize & license them to use and exercise the same 
respectively And our pleasure is and wee doe hereby direct you and everie of you 
respectively to supersead and forbeare all prosecution against the said Richard 
Lathom and Judith his wife, for or by reason of his exercising the art of Chirurgerie 
or of his or theire keepinge a boarding schoole or Sojourning teaching or educatinge 
youth, and if anie Sentence is, or hath beene given or pronounced or penaltie 
recovered against, or fine sett upon him or her, for or touching the premises, Our 
pleasure is That the same bee discharged, and that you permitt & suffer ye s’d 
Richard Lathom and Judith his wife and each of them quietlie to exercise the said 
several vocations, without anie molestation or disturbance whatsoever, and for soe 
doing, this or the entire or Inrolment thereof w’th or before you respectively 
shalbee unto you and everie of you respectivelie a sufficient warrant. 

““Given at our Court at Whitehall ye fifteenth day of March in the second 
yeare of our Raigne, By his Mat’ies Command. SUNDERLAND.” 


This is a local instance of the King’s preferential protection of Roman 
Catholics, and is, therefore, interesting in view of the fact that such actions 
and his indiscriminate and ill-advised appointments of persons of this 
religion to offices of high and low degree, both in Church and State, soon led 
to the loss of his Crown. 

Sunderland, who signed this Writ, was Prime Minister to James, and 
by his advice and counsel, guided most of the King’s actions. At the same 
time, he was the vilest traitor to the Sovereign, whose interests, instead of 
protecting, he betrayed through his insatiate love of pelf and power. He 
(Sunderland) is historically spoken of as “ the meanest of creeping things,” — 
“the most contemptible of men,” &c., epithets perhaps he richly deserved 
by his treacherous conduct. 
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SEXTON AND ORGAN BLOWER 


On the 6th August, 1686, it was ordered that William Poultney, Sexton, 
should receive all the duties and fees belonging to that office without any 
allowance to Robert Simpson, and that the said Poultney should blow the 
bellows of the Organs without further fee. Also that the Overseers of the 
Poor should weekly pay 1s. to Robert Simpson for his subsistence “‘ in regard 
hee dailie beggs in the streetes.” 


SALE OF VEGETABLES 


In the following month it was ordered “ that by reason of the several 
abuses done by such as sell roots at the Exchange by stopping up the 
streets and passages to shops, the former order for double toll for all roots 
sold at the Exchange from henceforth to be null and void. And that all 
sorts of roots which come to be sold in this Borough shall be brought to the 
Fish house, or as near thereunto as conveniently they may, there to be 
disposed of.” This Fish house, as has already been explained, was situate 
at the foot of Chapel Street. 


PRACTICE IN BOROUGH COURT 


Even the Lawyers of these times were transgressors, and had to be kept 
within bounds by the Corporation. Whether the practice of an Attorney 
in the Borough Court was a lucrative one or not, we have as yet no means 
of stating, but the predominant policy of exclusiveness so evident in all 
commercial transactions at this period, was extended to the legal profession, 
as the following entry will shew :— 

“* And forasmuch as the Attorneys of this Burrough Court encourage & bring 
forreine pleas, contrarie to their duetie & oath, & otherwise have dishonored & 
done damage to the s’d Court And having advised w’th Mr. Recorder how to avoid 
the like miscarriages It is ordered by Mr. Maior, ye Ald’r’n & Councell That the 
Attorneys imployed in this Burrough Court shall enter into bond to Mr. Maior in 
fiftie pounds a peece to p’forme ye oath of an Attorney, and such as refuse soe 
to doe, to be discharged by Mr. Maior, & other p’sons elected & sworne to execute 
yt office.” 


SILK WEAVING 


Hitherto little or no information has been given of any manufactured 
goods being produced in the town, a circumstance perhaps not to be wondered 
at considering the restrictions placed upon producers, but an order appears on 
the 22nd October, 1686, that George Tarvin, Waiter in the Custom house, be 
admitted to make use of his looms for silk Gloves and Stockings during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

LODGERS 


It is exceedingly difficult with any degree of exactitude to say what the 
local laws at this period were for regulating the conduct of the inhabitants 
of the town, and an example of this uncertainty is furnished by the following 
short entry, dated 4th October, 1686 :— 


““Wee present John Catterall for harbouring his father & mother w’thout 
givinge notice or securitie to Mr. Maior.—6s. 8d.” 
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NAMES OF BUILDINGS 


A curious objection on the part of the Council to the naming of Corpora- 
tion buildings, except with their sanction, appears in February, 1687, when 
it was ordered that the names which, without order of the Council, were set 
upon the buildings erected by them, be pulled down or razed, and these 
words, “Built by the Corporation,” be set up. This is followed by an order 
that the King’s Arms be set upon the prison. 


WEXFORD FREEMEN 


An instance is recorded at this time of a Merchant claiming the freedom 
of Liverpool by reason of his being a freeman of Wexford, Ireland. On the 
2ist April, 1687, one Walter Newell appeared before Oliver Lyme, Deputy 
Mayor, and produced a Certificate under the Mayoral Seal of Wexford, 
testifying to his freedom of that place, and thereupon he was admitted free 
from payment of Town’s Custom here. 

An exactly similar case is recorded on the 13th June following, with 
respect to one Lawrence Davies. 

These are by no means isolated cases, as many similar freedoms were 
granted not only to Wexford Merchants, but to those of Waterford and 
other places. The above instances are mentioned here because they were 
specially noticed in the Council’s minutes. 


REMOVAL OF CORPORATE OFFICERS 


Adverting to the Charter granted by the present King (James I1.), 
we have mentioned that it reserved power for the Crown to remove Corporate 
Officers at will, and an instance of the exercise of this prerogative now comes 
before us in the following Order in the Mayoralty of Peter Bold :— 


** Att the Court at Windsor the 14th of August 1687. 

““The King’s most Excellent Majestie present in Councell. Whereas by the 
Charter granted to the Towne of Liverpoole a Power is Reserved to his Majestie, 
by his order in Councell to remove from their Imployments anie Officers in the said 
Towne: And his Ma‘tie havinge receaved information of the Misbehaviour of 
Oliver Lyme, Deputie Maior of Leverpoole, and Silvester Richmond, a Justice 
of the Peace there, Hath thought fitt this day in Councell to declare his pleasure 
And doth accordinglie Order That the said Oliver Lyme and Silvester Richmond 
be, and they are herebie removed and displaced from their respective offices in 
the said towne of Leverpoole.” 


On the 12th September, 1687, they were accordingly removed from 
office by resolution of a full Council “in obedience to His Majesty’s order,” 
and it was declared that Alderman John Chorley should be the senior Alder- 
man and Alderman Robert Seacome the junior Alderman of the Corporation, 
thus at once filling the posts previously occupied by the removed members. 

Oliver Lyme was Mayor in 1685-6, and in October of the latter year 
took the oath of a Justice of the Peace. According to the Moore Papers 
he was found guilty by a Special Commission from the late Lord Treasurer 
of receiving bribes, “much to the prejudice of both King and Farmers.” 
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After this time he disappears from the Records, except that on the r4th 
January, 1689, and the 14th July, 1690, he was presented for refusing to 
watch when required, and again on the 28th October, 1689, for ‘‘ not sending 
or coming to the High Ways.” 


Silvester Richmond was admitted a freeman in 1665, and served the 
office of Mayor in 1672-3. What particular offence he had committed 
so as to incur the Royal displeasure is not recorded, and his name does not 
again appear in the Corporation Records. Shortly before his death in 1692 
he contributed {100 towards the erection of Almshouses in Shaw’s Brow, 
a grant which was augmented by his widow in 1706 to the amount of £50. 
He was a most worthy man, a doctor by profession, and a member of an 
old Liverpool family whose descendants continued their connection with the 
town down to quite a recent period. His son Silvester was elected to the 
Council on the 6th December, 1693. There formerly existed to his memory 
a brass plate in St. Nicholas’ Church bearing the following inscription :— 


“Here lieth the body of Silvester Richmond, Professor of Physick and 
Chirurgery, who after near thirty years’ indefatigable care and successful practice 
in this town and country, at last exhausted that life which had been so carefully 
employed in the preservation of many others. 

“* He died the 16th and was interred the 19th April 1692.” 


His signature, appended to the Council Minutes during his year of office 
is so peculiar that a fac-simile of it is here introduced. 


Wit, 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT 


In November, 1685, King James, in a fit of temper, prorogued Parlia- 
ment till the roth February following, but it never met again, being 
repeatedly prorogued until the national spirit arose which drove him from 
the throne in 1688. When matters were at about their worst the King, 
In view of summoning a new Parliament, issued ‘the following Order to the 
Lord Lieutenant of the County of Lancaster, under date 2nd November 
1687, which amply demonstrates the straits to which he was driven. 
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“‘ That the Lord Lievetenant of the Countie of Lancaster call before him All 
deputie Lievetenants and Justices of the Peace within his Lievetenancie either 
jointlie or separatelie as hee shall thincke fitt: and aske them one by one the 
following questions : 

“1. If in case hee shalbee chosen knight of the shire, or burgesse of a towne, 
(when the king shall thincke fitt to call a Parliament) whether hee wilbee for taking 
off the penall lawes and the tests. : 

“2, Whether hee will assist and Contribute to the election of such members 
as shalbee for taking off the penall lawes and test. 

““ 3. Whether hee will support the Kings declaration for libertie of Conscience 
by living freindlie with those of all perswasions, as Subjects of the same Prince, 
and good Christians ought to doe. 

“That as hee shall aske these questions of all deputie Lievetenants and 
Justices of the Peace, soe hee shall particularlie write downe what everie ones 
answer is, whether hee consents, refuseth, or is doubtfull. 

“That hee likewise doe bring the King as good Account as hee can of all the 
severall Corporations within his Lievetenancie, what persons (of such as are willing 
to complie with theise measures) have Creditt enough of their owne to bee chosen 
Parliament men: or may be chosen if assisted by their freinds. 

“ And lastlie what Catholicks and what dissenters are fitt to bee added, either 
to the List of Deputie Lievetenants or to the Comission of the Peace throughout 
the said Lievetenancie.”’ 


The reply of the Mayor (James Prescott) was concise and given in very 
guarded language, as follows :— 

“‘ Mr. Maiors answer to the second question (w’ch was onely insisted on) was : 

“That what is required by his Majestie is (as he humblie Conceaves) a verie 

weightie and new thing ; and that hee was not provided to give anie other answer 


but this :—When it shall please the King to call a Parliament, hee proposed to vote 
for such persons as hee hoped would serve the just interests both of his Majestie 


and the Nation.” 


FALL AND FLIGHT OF JAMES II. 


At this time the national feeling was entirely alienated from the 
reigning Monarch, who by reason of his proved deceitfulness in the matter 
of Catholicism v. Protestantism, his decided leaning towards the former, 
against the will of the great majority of his subjects, and his obstinate 
persistency in opposing or ignoring the advice of his Counsellors in all matters 
affecting the rights of his people and the stability of his Crown, greatly 
contributed to the success of the events which shortly afterwards followed, 
and culminated in his overthrow and flight. These stirring events did not 
probably affect so remote and unimportant a place as Liverpool then was, 
to any great extent, but it is very satisfactory to know that the local 
authorities of that time were not altogether somnolent in the matter, 
indifferently as they may have been informed with regard to the momentous 
occurrences which were then taking place in other parts of the Kingdom. 
The action taken by the Council, having regard to the uncertainty of the 
outcome of this national turmoil and the lack of knowledge with respect 
to the actual state of the nation’s affairs, even admitting that they were 
aware of the preparations being made in Holland, by the Prince of Orange 
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for the invasion of England, reflects credit upon the Corporation for passing 
the following resolution to protect the Corporate property :-— 


“September the 12th, 1688. Att a Comon Councell then assembled It was 
ordered, nemine contradicente, with all Submission and humble deference to the 
power of removing : nie officer in the Corporacon, That James Prescott Esquire, 
Maior for the time being, shall safelye keepe the Wand, Mace, & Sword with all 
other the reall and personall estate of this Corporacon and all that concernes ye 
same for the defence of its rights wherewith hee is now entrusted until a successor 
bee legallye elected and sworne, according to our p’sent Charter & the ancient 
Custome of this Corporacon,”’ 


Subsequent events, the flight of King James, and the long controversy 
as to the right of succession, resulting in the change of the Monarchy, fully 
justified the prescience and prudence of the Corporation in this matter. 


In connection with this succession it may be briefly stated that the 
final flight of James on the 22nd December, 1688, having opened the way for 
William of Orange to approach London with his adherents, resulted in the 
latter with his wife Mary being proclaimed King and Queen of England at 
Whitehall on the 13th February, 1689, thus ending a Revolution that 
might have assumed much greater and more serious proportions had James 
remained in the Country. 


By the resolutions of both Houses of Parliament the Prince of Orange 
was admitted to hold the Crown for his life in conjunction with his wife, 
the latter not, however, as a Queen Consort merely, but as Queen Regnant. 
Neither of them could claim the Crown by direct descent, for James was still 
alive, and denied his abdication, and for other reasons, but under the right 
conferred upon the subjects to elect their own Monarchs, proclaimed by the 
Bill of Rights, William and Mary became King and Queen of England, and 
by no other. 


APPOINTMENT OF MINISTERS 


The increase in the population of Liverpool at this period is demon- 
strated by a resolution of the Council providing for the spiritual requirements 
of the people, passed on the 5th September, 1688, to the effect that “‘ We 
whose names are subscribed, being the Mayor, &c., taking into consideration 
the nomination and choice of a meet person to succeed our late Reverend, 
learned, and laborious Curate, Mr. Robert Hunter, deceased, and having 
respect to the numerous “ Auditorie ” who every Lord’s day resort to our 
Chapel ; and also being satisfied that the work of a Minister of God amongst 
us is much more than heretofore it was (by the increase of inhabitants), 
and cannot be so well performed by one person, Upon a free and full debate 
thereof it was unanimously agreed (upon the proposals of the Rector and 
Vicar of Walton) to nominate and elect Mr. William Atherton and Mr. 
Robert Stith to be our Curates, to perform equal duty, and receive equal 
wages, and that both of them shall reside in the town, to be ready on all 
occasions to perform all Christian offices amongst us.” These two Divines 
were afterwards appointed the first Rectors of Liverpool. 
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ROPEMAKING 


: The following entry is not without interest as being one of the first 
notices we have of the ropemaking industry, which assumed larger proportions 
in the town at a later date. As the number of ships increased, so the demand 
for ropes and tackle became greater, and these Ropewalks were eventually 
dotted all over the town, to such an extent even that when, in after years, 
the widening and improvement of existing streets, or the formation of new 
ones became imperative, the vested interests, as we may call them, of the 
Ropemakers, were a serious obstacle in the way of those improvements ; so 
much so, indeed, that an instance is known where a Lessee of a house in 
Castle Street, with a long, narrow field behind it, used as a Ropewalk, 
declined to sell a portion of his land for the purpose of forming Fenwick 
Street, and, in consequence, as compulsory powers were then unknown, 
a Bridge had to be constructed over the Ropery, and the place was known 
as the “ Dry Bridge” for many years, remaining in existence until after 
the year 1802. 

The entry referred to, affecting land in another part of the town, is as 
follows, dated 16th April, 1689 :— 


““That whereas John Bamber peticon’d for a Spinning Place at ye Entrance 
into ye Town field out of ye Old Hall Street, it is referr’d to the view of Mr. James 
Bennone, of the p’sent Baylives, Mr. Thomas Brookbanck, Mr, William Travis & 
Mr. Rich’d Diggle.”’ 


Another application for a similar purpose was made in 1692 by Alderman 
William Clayton, who petitioned for a Spinning Place near the Park Gate 
on Lease for 3 lives and 21 years. The request was referred to three Alder- 
men and four Councillors ‘‘to discourse and settle what others are to pay for 
making a Cable or Cables at the same Ropewalk, proportioning the length and 
inches, and when determined on a price what to pay for making of Cables 
as aforesaid, he is to have the same Walk for 3 lives and 21 years, paying 
8s. per annum during the term, and building a house on the premises three 
stories high, Cellar included, the house to be 16 yards long, and 7 yards wide 
and the Ropewalk to be converted to no other use but a Ropewalk.” 

These Roperies have had their day in Liverpool, and are now quite 
extinct, but it is within the visual recollection of the writer that they still 
flourished, though in a scattered and attenuated form, down to about 
the middle of the “‘ seventies.” 


BILLETTING SOLDIERS 


The duty of billetting Soldiers in those days, was, as it probably is now 
under certain conditions, imposed upon Publicans and Innkeepers, who were 
legally obliged to quarter them without demur to the extent of their available 
accommodation, and for a very small remuneration. That the form of this 
obligatory practice was deviated from in Liverpool is evidenced by an entry 
which occurs on the 16th April, 1689, viz.:—‘‘ That if the present Mayor 
(Thomas Tyrer) shall be sued for quartering Soldiers upon private houses, 
he shall be defended at the charge of the Corporation.” No doubt private 
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householders would resent this intrusion and interference with home life, 
however patriotic they might have been, and probably they would have 
had a claim upon the Corporation for such an infringement of their rights. 


COMMON LANDS 


On the 5th June, 1689, it was ordered that no person should enclose any 
part of the Turf Moss until he had shewn his title, and all such persons who 
had already done so should bring their deeds by the next Council day to 
shew their Titles, or their enclosures would be pulled down. This is another 
instance of the Council’s desire to preserve their rights to the Commons 
or Waste lands, but, at the same time again exhibits a laxity of supervision 
which might have been advantageously exercised to prevent these un- 
authorized enclosures. 


HOUSE IN CHESTER 


Many years prior to this date a bequest was made to the town of a house 
in Chester, the income from which had apparently been enjoyed ever since 
as the following memorandum of the 5th June, 1689, testifies :— 


‘“* There is a House w’thout ye Gate in Starre Street, Chester, yt was left by ye 
Will of Mr. John Bird to ye Poor of Liverpoole now in ye possession of Simon 
Harrison and Gabriel Jones, yiels twenty shillings p annu besides repaires.” 


EXPECTED VISIT OF WILLIAM III. 


The march of national events made a visit to the town by the King 
extremely probable. Although this expected visit did not assume any 
greater reality than did that of the Duke of Monmouth in 1682, the 
Council in anticipation of such an honour, passed the following resolution 
on the 3rd July, 1689 :— 


“That if the King comes to this town, Mr. Mair to appoint ten of the Counsel 
and w’tt other persons he thinks meet, to prepare conveniences for his Majest’s 
Reception and entertainm’t at ye Towns Charge.”’ 


The doubt expressed by the word “‘if ” in this resolution appears to have 
been realized, as no further entry occurs with regard to this expected 
Royal visit. The King was, however, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Liverpool, having, as we know, embarked with his Army about the rrth 
June, 1690, at Hoylake, for Carrickfergus, where he landed on the r4th, and 
fought the Battle of the Boyne shortly afterwards. It is tolerably clear 
that he did not actually visit the town itself, much to the disappointment 
of the Corporation, 


CONVENTION PARLIAMENT 


Before the actual occupancy of the throne by King William III., 
preparations were made for a General Election throughout the country, 
and the event is of such importance locally and nationally, that some interest 
will attach to a knowledge of the local proceedings adopted for electing 
members to the Convention Parliament summoned to meet at Westminster 
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on the 22nd January, 1689. For this purpose we will retrace our steps 
slightly. 


A circular letter issued by the King, while Prince of Orange, and 
received by the Corporation on the 29th December, 1688, together with the 


Certificate or return made by the Corporation in response thereto, are as 
follows :— 


““ Whereas ye Lords Spirituall & temporall, the Knights Citizens and Burgesses 
heretofore Members of the Comons house of Parliament, during the Raigne of 
King Charles the second, residing in and about the Citie of London, together with 
the Aldermen and divers of the Comon Councell of the said Citie, in this Extra- 
ordinarie Conjuncture, at our request severallie assembled, to advise us the best 
manner how to attaine ye ends of our declaration, in calling a free Parliament for the 
preservation of the Protestant Religion and restoring the Rights and liberties 
of the kingdome, and settling the same, that they may not bee in danger of being 
againe Subverted : Have advised and desired us to cause our Letters to bee written 
& directed for the Counties, to ye Coroners of the respective Counties or anie of 
them & in default of the Coroners to the Clerkes of the Peace. of the respective 
Counties and for the Universities to ye respective Vice-Chancelors and for ye Cities 
burroughes & Cinque Ports to ye Cheife Magistrate of each respective Citie, 
Burrough and Cinque Port, containing direccons for ye choosing in all such Counties, 
Cities, Universities, Burroughs & Cinque Ports within tenn daies after the Receite 
of the s’d respective Letters, such a number of p’sons to represent them, as from 
everie such place is or are of right to bee sent to Parliament ; of w’ch Elections, 
and the times and places thereof, the respective officers shall give notice: The 
notice for the intended Election in the Counties to bee published in ye Markett 
Townes within the respective Counties by the space of five daies at the least before 
the said Election: and for the Universities, Cities, Burroughs & Cinque Ports, 
in everie of them Respectivelie by the Space of three daies at the least before the 
said election: The said letters and the Execution thereof to bee returned by such 
officer and officers who shall execute the same to the Clerke of the Crowne in the 
Court of Chancerie. Soe as the persons soe to bee chosen may meete and sitt at 
Westminster the two and twentieth day of Januarie next. Wee, heartilye desiring 
the performance of what wee have in our said Declaration expressed, in pursuance 
of the said advice and desire have caused this our Letter to bee written to you ; 
to the intent that you truely and uprightlye without favour or affection to anie 
person, or indirect practice or proceedings, doe and execute what of your part 
ought to bee done according to ye said advice for the due execution thereof. The 
Elections to bee made by such persons onely as according to the Auncient Lawes 
and Customes of right ought to choose Members for Parliament. And that you 
cause a returne to bee made by Certificate under your Seale of the names of ye 
persons Elected annexed to this our Letter, to the said Clerke of the Crowne, 
before the said two and twentieth day of Januarie...Given at St. James, the nine 
and twentieth day of December In ye yeare of our Lord 1688. 

‘*G, PRINCE D’ORANGE.”’ 


‘‘To the Cheife Magistrate or such others of the Burrough of Leverpoole 
in ye Countie of Lancast’r who have right to make Returnes of Members to serve in 
Parliament, according to ye auncient usage of the s’d Burrough, before the Seizure 
or Surrend’r of Charters made in ye time of King Charles ye second.” 


The Election was not contested, and the following Certificate of the 
return was made by the Corporation :— 
“‘ Wee the Maior baylives & burgesses of ye Burrough of Leverpoole in ye 


Countie Palatine of Lancaster doe humblie Certifie, That pursuant to his Highnesse 
Letter hereunto annexed, Wee have this day unanimouslie elected The hon’ble 
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Richard Lord Colchester and Thomas Norris of Speake, Esquire Representatives 
for the said Burrough of Leverpoole, to sitt in the Convention, w’ch God willing, 
will begin at Westminster the two and twentieth day of Januarie instant, for the 
good ends and purposes in the s’d Letter mentioned. In testimonie whereof wee 
have hereunto affixed the Comon Seale of the s’d Burrough and Subscribed our 
hands the Eleaventh day of Januarie in the yeare of our Lord One thousand sixe 
hundred Eightie Eight.” 


The dates of these documents will appear somewhat conflicting, as the 
King’s letter is in December, 1688, whereas the Return is dated January, 
1688, the explanation being that the civil year, it must be remembered, 
commenced on the 25th March, so that all documents before that day bore 
the date of the preceding year. 


The primary business of this Convention Parliament was to settle the 
difficult question of the succession, and, as a preliminary, the Prince 
summoned the Peers, all the members who had served in any Parliament 
during the reign of Charles II., and who were at hand, together with the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 50 Citizens of London, to advise him as to the 
best mode of fulfilling his Declaration. The Lords and the Commoners, on 
meeting, retired to their separate apartments, to consider the matter, and 
both bodies agreed that, as on the absence of Charles II., a Convention 
had been called which restored him to the throne, so a Convention might 
exercise the same legitimate function in the absence of James, who, bear 
in mind, had not abdicated, but had merely fled the country and was still 
living. On this decision Writs were issued for the return of members, 
which, so far as Liverpool is concerned, resulted in the election of the two 
representatives named to serve in this peculiarly requisitioned Parliament. 


Richard, Lord Colchester, was a brother of Thomas, Lord Colchester, 
before referred to as filling the Mayoral chair in 1667, and who was related 
to Lord Derby by marriage. He (Richard) succeeding to his paternal title 
as Lord Rivers in 1694, was thereupon elevated to the House of Lords, and 
died in 1712. 


The other member, Thomas Norris, belonged to the well-known family 
of Norris (or Norreys), of Speke, where they settled many years before our 
Records commence. The successive members of this family naturally took 
a great interest in the affairs of the town, but, though several were representa- 
tives in Parliament, it cannot be said that they ever entered prominently 
into or were sufficiently identified with purely corporate affairs, as to warrant 
their inclusion amongst the active members of the local administration. 
Thomas died in 1700, during the Mayoralty of his brother Richard, and it 
may be mentioned that it was his brother William who in 1697 proceeded, 
as Ambassador, to the Great Mogul, on behalf of the English Company 
trading to the East Indies, being previously created a Baronet, and before 
whom was carried that historical Sword of State which is still preserved 
amongst the Corporate Regalia in the Town Hall. It may be further stated 
that the Corporation possesses a valuable collection of original letters 
written between members of this ancient family about this time, known 
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“The Norris Papers,” which throw a very interesting and curious light 
oe the manners and customs of the people of that period. Both these 
Members (Lord Colchester and Thomas Norris) were re-elected in 1690. 


TRADING BY STRANGERS 


It will be noticed that the dislike to having strangers in the town still 
holds sway, and measures were constantly being adopted for keeping those 
who found their way there under the control of the authorities. At this 
period there can be no doubt the name of Liverpool was spreading far afield 
as a place which offered, by reason of its increasing business facilities, a 
good ground for people of an adventurous or speculative turn of mind 
to try their fortunes in, and hence the Council was very cautious as to whom 
they allowed, even temporarily, to establish themselves in ene within 
this exclusive Borough. 

To illustrate this the following order passed on the 20th November, 
1689, may be quoted :— 

“Ordered, That Edward Massey (sometime since an Inhabitant of Athlone 
in ye kingdom of Ireland) be suffered to live in Town (during Mr. Maior’s pleasure) 
and to drive some small Retail Trade for ye pres’t Support of his ffamily, provided 


he give Security not to bring any charg upon ye Corporacon—Mr, Charles Smith 
Securitie.” 


In another case, William Norman, Bookseller, was allowed to live 
in town and keep a shop for six months, without any disturbance, provided 
he gave a Note under his hand, not to enjoy the benefit of it any longer 
than that time, and give security to leave the town at that time. Again, 
on the 11th April, 1690, John Hill, of Dublin, Distiller, was admitted to 
follow his trade of distilling during the town’s pleasure, and giving security 
to depart when the Corporation ordered him. 

As the records do not give any explanation or reason for granting these 
temporary privileges (as presumably they were) to the parties named, we 
cannot suggest a solution of the policy pursued by the Corporation at this 
time, a hampering policy that had been in vogue for very many years. 


ORDERS OF COURT 


In this year John McMullen was presented for refusing to assist the 
Sub-bailiff in the execution of his office and threatening to burn the Stocks ; 
and Edward Bigland for the like offence and threatening to burn the Prison 
if he were put into it—each fined 3s. 4d. All Carters whilst in the streets 
were ordered to keep full hold of their horses reins and not to ride, but be 
on foot, on penalty of 5s. 

TOWN’S PLATE 

At a Council held on the 24th October, 1690, it was ordered that the two 
bellied Silver Cups should be made into a Tobacco Box and Stopper for the 
town’s use, and so to go from Mayor to Mayor, which two Cups were to be 
struck out of the Catalogue of the Town’s plate. 
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COINAGE 


The fluctuations in the value of money in these olden times were 
frequent, but nothing in these records is given whereby any standard of value 
(if such existed) can be fixed. The manufacture of the coin of the realm 
would appear to have been imperfect, and its legal circulation under certain 
conditions dubious, judging from the following entry :— 


“In pursuance of an Act of Parliam’t of ye 19th of Henry the 7th and of 
an order by their Majest’s in Councell, and by a perticular order of ye Justices 
of ye Peace of this County att ye Gen’l Assizes formerly holden at Lancaster, that 
all crack’t money holding together and not diminish’t or clipt, being the lawful 
coin of England, should passe: Wee order yt the said Orders shall be observ’d 
in this Towne, as all such persons who shall offend herein shall answer the Contrary 
at their Perils. And that this Order be fixt upon ye most usual places within this 
Town and Burrough of Liverpoole.”’ 


It is rather curious that this old Act of Parhament should require to be 
revived in this way, and particular attention drawn to its provisions by the 
Council. 


SHIPPING DUES 


In 1691 an interesting order is made with regard to the payment of dues 
by ships entering the port. which allows to the Water Bailiff during the 
town’s pleasure, and no longer, twelve pence for every stranger’s ship 
drawing ten feet of water or upwards, for every voyage, and sixpence every 
voyage for every stranger’s ship drawing less than ten feet water, and that 
the town’s ships shall pay (according to their draught of water) one moiety 
of what strangers do. The Water Bailiff from thenceforward to keep up 
and repair the Perch at the Rock at his own charge. 

The interest in this entry centres not so much upon the fees payable to 
the Water Bailiff, but upon the draught of water requisite for the ships. A 
vessel drawing ten feet of water, or over, would be one of considerable size 
at this time. 


SILVER OAR 


The Water Bailiff was to have a Coat during his office at the town’s 
charge, and a Silver Oar, which should annually be returned as the town’s 
plate. This Oar acted as a sort of talisman by which the Water Bailiff 
could exercise certain of his duties without further warrant. 


RETIREMENT OF ROBERT SEACOME 


A most impressive entry occurs in the Council proceedings with regard 
to the resignation of one of its oldest members. Robert Seacome, who was 
Mayor in 1683-4, had probably served the Corporation well in his time and 
day, but was now so advanced in life as to seek a retirement from official 
duties, to which he was prebably fully entitled. The mode of his retirement 
from public life took a very formal but pathetic course, which the following 
entry will explain. 
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“Att a Councell held ye ffirst day of ffebruary 1691/2—Whereas Robert 
Seacome of Everton in ye County of Lancast’r, Yeoman, being infirm in body 
and aged, and on that Acc’t finding himself incapable to serve ye Corporacon, 
or to make his appearance at Court Leets, or other occasions, in ye service of this 
Town, hath humbly requested to be discharg’d both from his ffreedom and 
Attendance Subsequent thereunto, it is this day (upon s’d Rob’t Seacomes Request) 
granted and resolved in Councell, that ye said Robert Seacome be from henceforth 
disfranchised and discharg’d of his freedom and so continue a fforraigner to all 
intents and purposes, as if hee never had been a ffreeman of ye same.” 


There seems to be something extraordinary in this resignation, which, 
without a clearer or more intimate knowledge of the modus operandi of 
the Council with regard to these matters, not furnished by the records, 
renders a pronouncement as to the necessity for the formula adopted in 
this particular case (especially as other similar resignations are recorded as 
simply tendered and accepted) merely conjectural. The resignation of 
this Councilman, or Alderman, as he would be, seeing he was Mayor in 1684, 
is supported by a Declaration in the following terms :— 


““T Robert Seacome of Everton in ye County of Lancast’r, Yeoman, do acknow- 
ledge the above Order of Councell to be made at my Request and pursuant thereunto 
do hereby relinquish, surrender and release unto ye Mair, Baylives and Burgesses 
of Liverpoole all those ffreedoms, Liberties Privileges and immunities which I have 
had, held and enjoy’d as a ffree Burgesse of this Corporacon whatsoever. In 
testimony whereof I have hereunto subscrib’d my Name ye day and year above 
written. 

““ (Signed) ROBERT SEACOME,” 


It is an unanswerable question why, if be desired to retire from the 
Council, he should also relinquish his freedom with its attendant privileges. 


LONDON CHEESEMONGERS AND TOWN DUES 


The importance of Liverpool as a trading centre, or as a convenient port 
of transit for merchandise, is clearly established by the numerous endeavours 
made from time to time to escape the payment of tolls chargeable upon 
goods passing through the town, by people who claimed exemption there- 
from under Royal Charters granted to such places as London, Lancaster, 
Carlisle, Bristol, Waterford, and Wexford. These claims were preferred 
quite irrespective of or without any regard to Liverpool’s by-laws or tariffs, 
and without giving any quid pro quo except the inadequate one of extending 
to Liverpool freemen similar privileges in the town’s named, privileges 
which, owing to the peculiar position of Liverpool, could not be taken 
advantage of in anything like the same degree: that is to say, Liverpool 
was in the position of affording to the freemen of all the places named the 
commercial advantages they required, but no equally valuable privilege 
was available in return. The arrangement, if we may so call it, was there- 
fore a very one-sided one. 

Some of the Citizens of London, engaged in the Cheese trade, who 
obtained their produce from Lancashire and Cheshire, were required to pay 
the usual town dues for their ships passing down or anchoring in the river, 
but considering themselves, as freemen of London, exempted by their 
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Charter, and believing in the justness of their claim, not unnaturally or 
unreasonably resisted the impost, and, of course, recognizing the great 
saving in duties which would accrue upon the establishment of their claim, 
opened this very important question by addressing the following letter to the 
Corporation :— 


‘London ye 16th July 1692. 
‘*Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, 

“ Sirs —Wee doubt not y’u may have heard (for it is very notoriously known) 
yt ye ffree Citizens of London, by their Charter which has bin ratified and confirmed 
by severall Acts of Parlia’nt, are priviledged and exempted from paym’t of any 
manner of Tol or Town Duty of what kind soever in any Port or place of England. 

‘“* And we know very well too (for we feel it) yt ye Officers of y’r Corporacon 
or the Customhouse officer by y’r Countenance and Procurem’t notwithstanding 
that priviledge for a great many yeares past have and do still exact ye paym’t of 
Twelve pence p. Tonn, upon each Tonn of Cheese that we have occasion to ship 
from your Port. 

‘** Gentlemen, Tho’ ye Seizure of our Charter by the Crown might perhaps 
afford some colour of excuse for our remisnes and neglect of our affair hitherto, 
yet our own minds reprove (not to say reproach) us, That we should both before 
and since that unhappy interval be so stupidly senselesse of our own Interests 
and so supinely patient of so unjust an imposition. 

‘“‘ But now at length, Sirs, we think it high time to Let y’u know that we find 
ourselves oblig’d for ye vindication both of our rights and reputation, absolutely to 
decline and refuse paym’t of ye said twelve pence p. Tonn from henceforward, 
Which if you think fit to insist on, we shall be ready to defend and justifie by a 
Legal process in w’t Court soever. 

** But, Sirs, if you please to consider the mentioned grants and Confirmations 
to this our City, together with the constant averm’ts they have had where and 
whensoever any Single person or Body Corporate have thought fit to controvert 
andfdispute them, that our Charter since ye seizure has bin fully restor’d and the 
City vested in all its ancient rights and immunities as amply as ever. 

‘“* That we shall not fail of whatsoever needful countenance from ye governm’t 
of the City in Defence and Vindication of our just rights, nay or if need be, from 
ye Crown itselfe, to which the City of London is so readyly Serviceable upon all 
emergencies. 

““ Wee say, Gentlemen, if you please throughly to consider these and other 
most probable advantages on our parts, we believe you have little reason to enter 
upon so troublesome and Chargeable a Suit at Law, as this must needs prove, 
in so defenceless a Cause, but will rather incline voluntarily & of y’r own acco’n 
to quit & relinquish your claim to ye Tol in question (which harty friends to peace 
and good Correspondence with all men) we much rather wish.” 

* But, Sirs, if y’u be other wayes disposed, be pleased to know that we do 
not begg ye Cause out of any pusilanimity or distrust of it,for we are agreed and 
peremptorily determined to defend it at whatever trouble or expense, concerning 
which we pray y’r direct answer as soon as conveniently may be. 


“Gentlemen, Yr. friends & humble Serv’ts.’’ 
(Signed by 30 persons.) 


It must be admitted that this was a strongly-worded epistle, and no 
doubt was intended to strike terror into the hearts of the Council upon this 
particular question. The Corporation were not, however, to be cajoled, 
coerced, or browbeaten into relinquishing what they considered their rights, 
without a contest, and this was therefore the first shot fired in the battle 
with the Cheesemongers of London, to which reference was made in our 
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introduction. The allusions already made to the claims of Merchants 
resident in other Cities and towns for immunity from the payment of Tolls 
in Liverpool under their own Charters will have suggested the unreasonable- 
ness or injustice of those claims, and this unfairness will be quite understood 
when it is considered that Liverpool had no voice in the granting of the 
exemption claimed. These claims were consequently a basis of frequent 
litigation, and were naturally though not always successfully resisted by the 
Corporation. 

Owing to there being no Docks or Dockwalls in existence at this time, 
ships taking Cheese from Lancashire or Cheshire did not obtain any facilities 
for loading in the port itself, other than the safe anchorage the Sloyne 
afforded, yet, although no dock accommodation could be offered, according 
to the rules of the port, even the anchoring of vessels in the river, rendered 
them liable for town or anchorage dues. 

The Jesuistical style of the letter just quoted was eminently 
characteristic of the times, full of smooth words and kind advice, but 
threatening the Corporation with the most dire consequences in the event of 
the demands not being complied with. 

It is not recorded what reply (if any) the Corporation made to this 
communication, but in September following a London vessel arrived in the 
river, and the payment of dues being demanded and refused, the Council 
at once took active measures to assert their presumed rights by passing the 
following resolution :— 


“ Tt is this day concluded in Councell that whereas several of ye Cheesemongers 
in London have denied ye paym’t of Town duty for Cheese, and ye Adventure of 
London (Thomas Thorp, Mast’r) is Loaden with Cheese, and ye Warehouse Keeper 
of ffrodsham and Ince, as also Thomas Thorp, Master, deny ye paym’t of ye Town 
duty, it is concluded that William Heyes, Town Customer, take Sergeant Roe and 
ye Waterbaylife to his assistance, and distraine upon Sixe hundred weight of 
Cheese, computing there to be about Seaventie Tunns on board, and in case a 
Suit arrises thereon, it is to be vindicated at ye Towns charg, and if for ye future 
any other ships, being Loaden with Cheese, ye Town Custom is denyed to be paid 
for ye same, William Hayes is to proceed as in this pr’sid’t, &c.” 


(Signed by RicHarpD Hovucuton, Mayor, and 33 others.) 


Notwithstanding this energetic movement on the part of the 
Corporation, they had doubts as to the legality of the course they were 
adopting, and instructions were given to obtain the opinion of some eminent 
Counsel in London as to whether the Corporation might safely take the 
Cheese out of the ships, weigh it, and dispose of it, returning the overplus. 

Probably owing to the procedure taken under this order, a suit was 
instituted against the Mayor, &c., and in September, 1694, during the 
Mayoralty of Jasper Maudit, the Corporation sent all the Charters to London 
for production at the trial. They also properly passed the usual resolution 
indemnifying the Mayor, &c., against the costs of the action. 

A considerable sum of money was expended upon this suit, and in 
February, 1695, it became necessary to pass a further resolution charging 
the moneys already expended, or to be expended, to the Town Stock, thus 
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shewing the determination of the Corporation to vindicate their rights as 
strongly as the Cheesemongers had done by their threatening letter. It 
was a case of Greek meeting Greek. The hearing of the Cause was fixed 
for the 25th June, 1696, at the Exchequer Bar to fix the trial for the following 
Michaelmas Term, and Jasper Maudit, who was then one of the Members 
of Parliament, was on the 3rd June desired to attend the same, the Town 
Clerk being at the same time instructed to go to London to consult with 
Mr. Daniel Lawton, the Solicitor, and in case a fair proposal should be made, 
they were invested with power to make such terms as might be (according 
to the best of their judgment) consistent with the honour and interest of 
the Corporation, or to make choice of an Arbitrator on the town’s account 
to make an honourable end of the same. 

A difficulty arose in providing the sinews of this war by reason of the 
alteration in the coinage at this period whereby the Corporation could not 
get in their money due on interest, but rather than fail on that ground they 
authorized the Mayor and Bailiffs to negotiate loans for the purpose of 
carrying on the suit. 

The business in London did not proceed satisfactorily, and no conclusion 
was arrived at, but it being the opinion of the Solicitor acting for the 
Corporation, in London, that the reference should go on “or at least not be 
abruptly broak off,” the Council, on the 3rd March, 1697, ordered that 
Wm. Norris, M.P., and Jasper Maudit should consult Counsel and go on 
either with the reference or otherwise, as should be most consistent with the 
Town’s reputation and interest. 

This suit was destined to drag its weary way through many years. 
In 1699 overtures were made to come to a settlement and William Clayton, 
one of the Parliamentary Representatives at that time, was requested to 
treat in the matter, the Corporation agreeing to ratify, and confirm any 
arrangements he might make. 

The trial proposed to take place in 1696 does not appear to have been 
held, for in May, 1699, it is stated that the trial was fixed for the ensuing 
Term at the Exchequer Bar at Westminster. Thomas Sweeting (Mayor), 
Jasper Maudit, Richard Norris, and the Town Clerk (John Sandiford) were 
deputed to go to London to manage the affair, with power to conclude a 
peaceable determination of the dispute if such an opportunity arose. 

Jasper Maudit, on the 3oth June, 1699, informed the Council by letter, 
dated the 27th, that some of the Cheesemongers proposed to refer the matter 
to arbitration, and he, together with Daniel Lawton (the London Solicitor) 
were empowered to ascertain and settle what the town duty should be, 
and put an end to the suit, and a Warrant to that effect was then passed 
under the Corporate Seal. 

Hopeful as the outlook now appeared to be, both sides being tired of 
the protracted contest, the settlement was still some distance off. The 
costs of the proceedings were harrassing the Corporation to such an extent 
that in November, 1699, they were compelled to authorize a loan to be 
taken up at interest “for the use of the Corporation, to defray the charge 
of the suit with the Cheesemongers of London,” &c. The amount to be 
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raised is not mentioned, but a further resolution, dated 3rd January, 1700, 
states it to be £600. In June following this amount was obtained, Richard 
Minshull, of Wigan, subscribing £200, John Brennand, of Warrington, £100 ; 
John Hulton, of Chester, £200; and Francis Ireland, of “ Magul,” £100— 
to whom Bonds were given as security and a Mortgage of the Fish house in 
Chapel Street, together with all the Tolls appertaining thereto, was executed 
in favour of the members of the Council, who personally gave the Bonds. 
These were Cuthbert Sharples (Mayor), Thomas Sweeting, Thomas Johnson, 
and James Benn. Their securities were afterwards increased by the 
addition of the Town’s Chief Rents. 

On the 20th September, 1700, a further sum of £300 was authorized 
to be taken up for the same purpose. The order authorizing this loan, 
signed by the Mayor and 24 Councillors, states that the Cause with the 
Cheesemongers was by order of the Court of Exchequer put off to a new 
trial by a Jury of the County of Berks and to be tried the next Term. 

The Council, however, did not relax their efforts to arrive at an agree- 
ment. Jasper Maudit, and the Town Clerk, were again requested to attend 
in London, with others, if necessary, to assist in making an accommodation 
with the Cheesemongers (if any proposals of the kind happened to be made), 
and absolutely to the best of their power to conclude and agree the same. 
The Corporation were not only tiring of the dispute, but were anxious 
on financial grounds to bring the costly proceedings to a close. In the 
following month a further sum of {100 had to be raised on Bond to meet 
the costs. In the meantime, the Town’s Customer was instructed to receive 
the Town Duty from Londoners as well as from other persons, until further 
orders. 

The result of the trial is not recorded as having been reported to the 
Council, but it had evidently been brought to a conclusion towards the 
close of the year 1700, adversely to the Corporation, as the following entry 
testifies :— 


“6th December 1700.—It is this day also ordered in Councell that Richard 
Norris, Esq: Maior and ye Alderm’n do take up so much money as will defray ye 
costs (w’th other Incidents and charges) ye Cheesemongers last Tearme recovered 
ag’t ye Corporacon, and yt ye s’d money be with all speed remitted into ye hands 
of Jasper Maudit Esq.: w’th all expedicon & ye s’d Mr. Mai’r & ye Ald’r’n be 
indemnified by ye Corporacon for taking up and being bound for ye same.” 


The costs and other incidents referred to included a payment of 
£68. 5s. 6d. to refund duties improperly received and £176. Ios. od. the 
amount of the taxed costs in the action. 

Notwithstanding this result, an order appears under date 5th March, 
17or, ‘“‘ that Mr. Mayor be desired to dispose of the Cheese taken in distress 
from the Cheesemongers.”’ 

Thus ended this long, important, but tedious action, and, with the 
exception of a claim made in 1706 by certain parties residing in Hilbre 
Island, for exemption from the payment of town dues as London freemen 
(in which case the Receiver was ordered to enforce payment on the ground 
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that they were not resident in London), the Corporation enjoyed a respite 
from all further attacks from this source up to the year 1785. 


SALT 


For many years prior to the period when the Cheesemongers’ action 
was commenced, and for a long time afterwards, Salt was an article of some 
commercial importance in Liverpool, as may be gleaned from the establish- 
ment of the old Salthouse and the dock afterwards made and called by 
that name. This commodity was subject to a heavy duty, and when 
payment of that duty was refused, the Corporation adopted their usual 
course of seizure as a means of enforcing their rights. The following extract 
from the Council proceedings of the 7th December, 1692, will serve as an 
example of this procedure. 

‘Whereas by a Letter from Mr. Roger Hoar, Merchant, and now Maior of 
Bridgwater, dated 26th Octob’r 1692 and directed to Mr. John Hodgson, hee ye 
said John Hodgson is order’d by ye said Mr. Hoar not to pay any Town’s duty for 
ye said Mr. Hoars Salt unto ye Town of Liverpoole. Now upon reading ye said 
Letter this day in Councell and duly considering the same, it is Ordered That 
all Salt that goes to Bridgwater from Liverpool (the Town duty whereof is denyed 
to be paid) shall be measured, and a reasonable proporcon thereof taken and 
Sold to pay ye Towns duty and charg if ye Entrey be right, but if under entred, 
then ye Town officers to take so much of ye said Salt (and sell it in open Markette) 
as Shall suffice to pay ye Town duty and Charges, The overplus (if any be) to be 
returned to ye Mast’r of ye Ship out of which it is taken, or to ye Proprietor of ye 
said Salt.” 

No further proceedings appear with regard to this particular case, 
and it is therefore assumed that the duty was duly paid. 


RENEWALS OF LEASES 


An instance is given in 1693 of renewing a Lease in the old-time style 
by adding a life to the existing ones, under peculiar circumstances, as follows : 
“Itis order’d that Mr. Silvester Richmond have a Life added to ye Warehouse 


neer ye ffish house, for Twentie shillings ffine. The smalnesse of ye ffine is in 
consideracon that his keeping up of ye said Warehouse is a support to the Chappell.” 


For the benefit of those unacquainted with this mode of leasing lands, 
of or renewing the terms of Leases from time to time, it may be stated shortly 
that this ancient practice was to grant a Lease for the duration of three 
lives, 4.¢., as long as the longest liver of three named persons existed, and, 
in later cases, a further period of 21 years, to commence on the decease 
of the survivor of those persons, was added. When one or two of the lives 
dropped, the lease was usually renewed by adding a fresh life or lives, 
generally young people, as presenting the greater probability of a long term, 
and on payment of a fine. A practical illustration of a first Lease under 
this system of letting property is given in 1694. The Corporation owned a 
house in Chester (before referred to), which had been left to them by one 
John Bird for the poor of Liverpool. John Meacock and Gabriel Jones 
petitioned the Council to grant each of them a Lease of one moiety of that 
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house for three lives. The petition was granted, each of the parties paying 
Ios. per annum rental, the lives respectively nominated being Meacock’s 
Wife and two sons, and Jones’ Wife and two daughters. 


The system of leasing for lives and years obtained in Liverpool down 
to the year 1822, when it was changed for a definite term of years, a system 
much more satisfactory to both Lessor and Lessee, as it did away with the 
uncertainty of tenure, as well as the difficulty of tracing the whereabouts, 
or proving the existence, or death, of the parties named in the Lease, a 
difficulty which became greater as the town, and the number of Leases, 
increased, and in many cases these persons had left the country altogether. 
It is only now that these Leases are dying out and being relegated to a 
position amongst the old-time usages, which in future years will be looked 
upon with curiosity. Some of these Leases have been known to extend 
Over I00 years. 


MAYOR AND BAILIFFS 


It does not appear to have been considered necessary, either for the 
Mayor or the Bailiffs, to be members of the Council for any time prior to 
their election to those respective offices, for at the Election Court held on 
the 18th October, 1693, Jasper Maudit was chosen Common Councilman, 
and the same day was elected Mayor. He first took the oath of a Common 
Councilman, then the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, the Oath of 
Mayoralty, and made subscription as by Law required. James Townsend 
was elected Mayor’s Bailiff and John Gamond Town’s Bailiff “‘ (both took 
the Oaths in the same way as the Mayor, not being previously Councillors).”’ 


Jasper Maudit, whose name appears very frequently in the Council’s 
proceedings, and who was one of those deputed to arrange an agreement 
with the Cheesemongers, was an Attorney by profession, and had acquired 
great influence in the town, taking an active part inits affairs for many years. 
His peculiar election as a Member of Parliament for Liverpool will be shortly 
alluded to. 


CORN DUES 


Attempts to evade the payment of town dues on corn, apparently not 
without success,were detected by the Authorities. Considering the smallness 
of the town and the surveillance of the officials appointed to prevent such 
occurrences, it is difficult to imagine the possibility of anyone escaping 
the payment of tolls. The following entry under date 6th December, 1693, 
at once dispels the illusion and explains the operations :— 


‘Whereas several Inhabitants of this Town receive Grain into their Houses 
from the Inhabitants of the Countrey and are privy to the secret disposal thereof, 
to the Detriment of the Markette, and Injury to the Poor, it is this day ordered 
in Councell, that no Inhabitant of this Corporacon shall presume hereafter to conceal 
Corn in their houses, and suffer it privately to be disposed of on the penalty of 6s. 8d. 
for each offence of that nature.” 
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STREET REPAIRS 


The Corporation were now becoming more alive to the necessity of 
doing something, however little, in the matter of paving and repairing the 
streets, &c., as the following entry, under date 2nd May, 1694, shews :— 

“Coven Garden, Poole Lane, and a Spott near Drye Bridg, being ill paved, 
or part unpaved, Mr. Maior is requested to agree for the pavem’t and paym’t of 
the same, and all other places in the Town are to be paved, as Mr. Mai’r in his dis- 
cretion shall think meet,” 


Coven (or Covent) Garden was a narrow street off the North side of 
Water Street, and still exists, but in a widened and improved state ; Poole 
Lane is now South Castle Street, and the Dry Bridge was in Fenwick Street, 
as we have already mentioned in connection with the Roperies. 


Liverpool at this time, and for probably over Io0o years after, had 
the reputation of being one of the worst-paved towns in the kingdom. 
The narrowness of most of the streets would not admit of footpaths but where 
such existed they were paved in the old-fashioned way, with small pebble- 
stones, such as are even now met with in small country villages. Flagging 
and macadamizing were not introduced for many years after this period. 


SHOOTING BUTTS AND FALL WELL 


In March, 1694, the Shooting Butts were ordered to be removed, and 
on the 2nd May following the Fall Wall Well, on the Common, was ordered 
to be repaired. Frequent reference is made to this Well, which seems to have 
been of considerable importance as a water supply for various purposes, 
and measures were from time to time adopted to preserve it from pollution. 
It was situate on the South side of the Pool, on the Great Heath or Common, 
about the top of the present St. John’s Lane. A reference to the map of 
** Liverpool as it appeared in 1650 ” will shew its exact position. This order 
for its repair in May does not appear to have been carried out, for in July 
following a further order was made to the effect that the Supervisors of the 
Highway were to see it cleansed, and the loose and broken flags about the 
mouth laid and raised somewhat higher, also new Gutters to be supplied 
“for conveying away the dirty water which now lies about the Well, and runs 
into it, and that some ridge stones may be set round the mouth of the Well 
to prevent servants from washing in it, to the end that it may be kept neat 
and clean.” 


FESTIVITIES ON ACCESSION OF WILLIAM III. 


The town appears to have celebrated the accession of William III. 
to the throne in right regal style. No account of the jubilations is given 
in the records, and we would have been left in the dark but for the Audit 


Accounts presented in May, 1694, which tell an unmistakable story of / 


rejoicing :— 
“Men laugh and riot till the feast is o’er, 
Then comes the reckoning and they laugh no more.” 


/ 
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This reckoning may fitly be illustrated by the following few items of 
expenditure incurred in 1691-2 :— 


Sod: 
To Mr. Rowland Carter for Punch on the Hinge return from 
Holland 56 5:6 : 2 oe eat Gao: 
To Robert Stubbs for ‘Ale 30 a OR) 9) 
To Wm. Furnivall for Punch & Ale the sth Diévember 3% ae 118 o 
To Robert Stubbs for Ale for the Soldiers on 24th May last .. 017 Oo 
To Wm. Rollin for Wine drunck in the Exchange 24th May last . 0 18 o 


To Ald’rm Richard Windall for several goods the Sold’rs burnt 

and spoiled in his house near the Exchange .. ats 4 10 
To Thomas Johnson for Gunpowder as p. bill .. oe a. ey BPG) 
To Coal, Turf and Tarr Barrel for a Bonfire Os Sy) 


° 


Amongst the other items in this Audit Account appears 13s. 4d. to 
Thos. Ditchfield and others for ringing on the Coronation day, and a like sum 
to the Sexton for ringing on the 3oth April, also a further sum of 17s. 6d. 
paid him for ringing on the news of the defeat of the French. Also 12s. 6d. 
paid to Dr. Norris and Mr. Pemberton for attendance and physic for the 
old Serjeant, &c., &c. 


ELECTION OF MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 


Liverpool always loved a Lord, so we have been told, in later ages, 
and it seems to have been no less a lover of titled personages at this early 
period. In 1689, Richard, Lord Colchester, whose election as a Member 
of the Convention Parliament has already been mentioned, continued to 
represent the Borough down to the time of the death of his father, Lord 
Rivers, in 1694, when, on succeeding to the title, he (Lord Colchester) was 
removed to the House of Lords. Consequent upon this elevation, another 
member to represent the Borough, in the House of Commons, had to be 
elected in his place, and some trouble ensued. The usual Writ from the 
Clerk of the Crown was received, and, on the 4th December, 1694, it is 
recorded that Jasper Maudit (ex-Mayor) was duly elected and chosen by 
about 400 freemen, ‘‘ but Alexander Norres, the then Mayor, to gratify 
some persons, returned one Thomas Bretherton, who had but about 15 votes, 
upon which the said Mr. Maudit petitioned the House of Commons. The 
z1th of January following was the day appointed by the House to hear 
the same, when the said Mr. Bretherton was turned out of the House of 
Commons, and Mr. Maudit was by the whole House (nemine contradicente) 
voted in. And the said Alexander Norres for his false return, was by the 
Parliament committed to the custody of the Serjeant at Arms, where he 
lay about seven weeks, and afterwards, upon the intercession of many 
friends to the House, he was brought to the Bar of the said House, where, 

upon his knees, he confessing his fact and begging pardon, was severely 
reprimanded and ordered to be discharged, paying his fees, and a new 
Charter being obtained, the said Alexander Norres was turned out of his 
Mayoralty, and Thomas Johnson, Senr., was nominated by His Majesty 
to be Mayor in his room,” &c, 
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After his dismissal from the Mayoralty, more trouble was experienced 
with regard to his delivering up the town’s plate and books, and the new 
Mayor was requested to take legal methods for their speedy recovery, as 
he should be advised by Counsel. A few months later, a suit meanwhile 
having been instituted, it was agreed to leave the matter to the arbitrament 
of the Mayor and certain members of the Council, and no doubt an amicable 
arrangement was arrived at, as no further notice is taken of this unique 
incident. 

Who Alexander Norris (or Norres) was is not known. No description 
of him was given at his election, and from this period he entirely disappears 
from the Municipal arena. It is pretty certain he did not belong to the 
Norris family of Speke. 


CHARTER OF WILLIAM III. 


The time had now arrived when the Council, or a certain part of it, 
considered it necessary to settle the governing powers of the Corporation 
upon a more satisfactory basis than had obtained for many years. It has 
already been shewn that neither the Charter of Charles II.,nor that of his 
successor, James II., were by any means satisfactory to the Burgesses, 
nor was a confirmation of Charles II.’s Charter granted by William and 
Mary in 1691, any more successfulinits operation. The Council therefore set 
about obtaining a new one, but with the improper object of restoring one 
that was already obnoxious to the general body. It is very difficult to 
explain the situation or the antagonism existing between the old and new 
Chartermen without going very deeply into details, which would probably 
prove more tedious than interesting, and we will therefore confine ourselves 
within limits just sufficient to make the subject understood. The following 
resolution was passed by the Council on the 29th March, 1695 :-— 


“Whereas there are endeavours used to take away from this Corporacon 
or to make voyd one Charter granted by his late Majesty King Charles the Second 
of Blessed Memory, and Exemplified in the Third year of the Raign of King Wililam 
and Queen Mary to the said Corporacon and wherebyis given to the same Corporacon 
many great priviledges, advantages and immunities: It is this day therefore 
order’d by us in Councell whose names are subscribed that the Mai’r and Baylives 
of this Corporacon shall by such lawfull means and wayes as they shall be advised 
to use their utmost endeavours to p’serve the said Charter. And that the said 
Maior and Baylives of this Burrough & Corporacon and all such persons as they shall 
employ to that purpose shall be indemnified and sav’d harmlesse, by this Corporacon 
and at the charg thereof, for what they or any of them shall act or do in order to the 
p’misses. And that such summe or summs of money as they or any of them shall 
lay out or expend to the end afores’d shall be reimburs’d them and every of them 
out of the Publick Stock of this Corporacon.”’ 


The tenour of this resolution clearly shews that it was the party in the 
Council favourable to the provisions of the Charter of Charles II. (which 
it will be remembered was surreptitiously obtained by this exclusive section 
of the Council at the time of its grant), who were agitating for its restoration 
and it will be observed that no reference is made to the later Charter of 
James II. These efforts to restore or preserve the Charter of Charles II., 
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meeting with strenuous opposition on the part of the Burgesses, proved 
futile, and resulted in the revival of the old Charter of Charles I., which, 
being embodied in the Charter granted by the present King (William III.) 
shortly afterwards obtained, constituted the Governing Charter of Liverpool 
down to the year 1835. 

The resolution just quoted shews the desires and action of one section 
of the Council, whereas the following equally demonstrates the opposition 
it encountered, and at the same time testifies the gratitude of the other 
or opposite section of the Council on the failure of the attempt to resuscitate 
the Charter of Charles II. This resolution was passed after the grant of 
the new Charter. 


“Att a Councell held in Liverpoole the Ninth day of Octob’r 1695.—Whereas 
several p’sons within this Burrough have layd out several summs of money in order 
to Recover the former Charter of King Charles the First, and so to restore our 
Auncient Priviledges; which hath been by great charg and industry effected. 
It is order’d that all persons who do make it evidently appear that they have layd 
out money on that occasion shall be repaid out of the Town Stock, now due, or 
accrewing due, proporconably to their advances as to time & money so advanced, or 
may be further advanced for the defence of the same.”’ 


The first resolution was signed by the Mayor (Alexander Norres) and 
31 Councillors, and the second by the succeeding Mayor (Thomas Johnson)-— 
Mr. Norres having in the meantime been turned out of office—and 24 
Councillors. It is curious to note that seven of the Councillors signed 
both resolutions. 

As a result of the defeat of the exclusive party, the tactics adopted 
on the grant of James’ Charter were repeated on this occasion, several of 
the Aldermen and Councillors, by various frivolous pretexts, refusing to 
serve under the provisions of the new Charter, and they were accordingly 
discharged from Office. 

The Charter bears date the 26th September, 1695, and, as it was the 
most important of any granted to Liverpool, it will be necessary to state 
shortly its principal provisions. 

After reciting at length the Charter of Charles I., and confirming the 
same, it makes reference to the illegal methods adopted for obtaining the 
Charter of Charles II., but ignores that of James II. It then proceeds to the 
appointment of a Common Council to consist of 41 persons, from amongst 
whom were to be selected a Mayor, two Bailiffs, a Recorder and Common 
Clerk ; the Mayor immediately after the assumption of that office to be 
called an Alderman during his natural life unless removed for just cause. 
Thomas Johnson, Senr., is then named as the first or modern Mayor ; Richard 
Norris and Levinus Hewston the two first Bailiffs; John Entwistle, the 
first Recorder ; Jasper Maudit, James Williamson, Richard Windle, Robert 
Seacombe and Thomas Tyrer, the first Aldermen, to continue in office during 
their natural lives unless removed for just cause. Then follows the appoint- 
ment of a Common Council whose names are all set out, and who were to 
continue in office during good conduct, &c., and John Sandiford is nominated 
first and modern Common Clerk under similar conditions. Power is then 
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given for “the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burgesses of the aforesaid town for the 
time being or any 25 of them ” (of whom the Mayor and one of the Bailiffs 
were to be two) to exist as a Common Council, “‘ and, in this kind of Common 
Council,” to do and perform all things in as ample a manner as all the 41 
members might do. All Mayors during their respective years of office, 
and all ex-Mayors for one year after their year of office, together with the 
senior Alderman and the Recorder, were to be Justices of the Peace. After 
providing for the due administration of the corporal oaths to the various 
officials, it was granted to the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burgesses “that the 
Common Council assembled, or the greater part thereof, may and shall have 
full power and authority of electing and nominating, and can elect and 
nominate at any time within one month after the date of these presents, 
two of the free Burgesses of the aforesaid town who shall be and shall be 
called sub-bailiffs,” &c., to continue in office until St. Luke’s day, and after 
that date to be elected yearly by the Common Council, &c. In a similar 
way power is given to the Mayor to appoint any other free Burgess to act as 
his deputy in case-of absence or sickness. In the event of a vacancy caused 
by death or otherwise, in the office of Mayor, Recorder, Common Clerk, or 
Common Councilman, power was given to the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burgesses 
to fill up the same in such manner as was the practice prior to the grant 
of the Charter of Charles II. A grant is then made, also to the Mayor, 
Bailiffs, and Burgesses, of the nght to have a Sword, with full power and 
authority of carrying the same before the Mayor ; and the Common Council 
were empowered to elect ‘‘ one honest man within the aforesaid town to be 
the bearer of the Sword, in English Sword-bearer,”’ who should hold office 
during the pleasure of the Council. The Charter then concludes with a 
confirmation of all rights and privileges conferred by former Charters. 


In view of much that will be said hereafter, it is important to know 
the provisions of this Charter, as many interesting episodes and disputes will 
be related, the foundation of which rested upon the construction and 
interpretation of its clauses. Precise and definite as its terms appear to be, 
its flagrant omissions, by design, carelessness in drafting, or from other 
causes, gave the Burgesses in after years ample grounds for questioning its 
application, and it is well to remember this in connection with the Burgess 
Meetings in Common Hall, afterwards held in opposition to the Council. 
To emphasize this, attention may be particularly directed to the peculiar 
mode of expressing the grants above epitomised, by mentioning the Mayor, 
Bailiffs, and Burgesses as distinct from the Common Council. This 
recognition of a larger and more universal body was really the cause of the 
trouble which, as we have stated, occurred later on. 


WATERWORKS 


We now come to the first reference to the provision of Waterworks. 
The question of the supply of water was raised in October, 1695, by John 
Green, Thomas Tuttell, and Richard Barrey, who, by a Petition to the 
Council, proposed to bring fresh water to houses in and about the town on 
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payment of a moderate rate for the same. It was ordered that they have 
liberty to bring into town good wholesome washing water, and for their 
convenient placing of the Aqueduct, might have liberty to break up 
ground on the Town waste and Streets, and to make and repair 
the Aqueduct, immediately levelling the same and leaving it as it 
was ; and might also have liberty on any part of the Waste and unin- 
closed ground to place a Cistern (but not in the Streets or Chapel 
Yard). They were not to “ pinsh”’ the water from the Fall Well, were to 
pay £10 per annum, and to have it for 99 years. The Mayor and seven 
members of the Council were empowered to treat with the parties about 
the rent, and reduce it if they thought fit, and also to treat on any other 
essential point. 

On the next day it was agreed to grant a Lease of the Waterworks, 
as the outcome of these negotiations, for a term of 100 years, at a rent of 
50s. per annum. 

These desirable works, however, were not undertaken at that time, for, 
in 1699, it is recorded that, as the Waterworks to be begun and perfected 
by a certain time long since expired, and the parties had not to that day begun 
on the said work, as they were obliged by their Lease, but had neglected to 
pay any rent for the same, the Council declared the said Lease to be null and 
void. The Mayor was instructed to make enquiry for such persons as were 
qualified for such an undertaking, and make an early recommendation 
to the Council to the end that the said works might be brought speedily 
to effect, for the service and advantage of the Corporation. 

This proposal did not assume any definite form during the remainder 
of the century, nor for a long time afterwards, and we will therefore leave its 
development for a future’section, when a very interesting accouut of this 
important work will be given. 


ABUSE OF MAYOR 


The following entry of the 17th July, 1697, will shew that the dignity 
of the Mayor could not be assailed with impunity, even when he was not 
officially engaged, and that the punishment to be meted out for such an 
offence was likely to be of some severity :— 


‘‘ Whereas Thomas Marsden of Bolton in ye County of Lancaster, Gentleman, 
on ye fourteenth day of June last, was (in Company w’th some others) guilty of a 
high Misdemeanor in going into the House of William Preeson Esq pr’t Mai’r of 
Liverpoole, and there affronting authority, and (in order to punish his offence) 
hee was bound over by Recognizance to appear next general & Publick Quarter 
Sessions of ye Peace of ye s’d County for ye Hundreds of West Derbie and Lealand. 
Yet neverthelesse ye Hon’r’ble ye Lord Willoughby having writte one Letter 
to ye s’d William Preeson Esq. Maior and another Letter to Thomas Johnson 
jun’r Esq. (and both bearing date ye 15th inst.) in which Letters hee characterizeth 
ye s’'d Thomas Marsden to be (in ye general course of his Life) a person of a very 
civil conversation & behaviour, and that perticular miscarriage was merely ye 
effect of wyne, and did not proceed from any continued habit. The said Mr. 
Thomas Marsden making this day his Submission before ye Wor’p’l ye Mai’r 
Ald’r’m’ & Baylives, and a good part of ye Councell and also paying five pounds 
to ye Poor, was acquitted without any further prosecution.” 
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SECOND CHARTER OF WILLIAM III. 


At a Council, held on the 14th December, 1697, it was ordered that £30 
or £40 should be laid out to obtain an additional Charter to constitute the 
Mayor for the time being a Justice of the Peace for the County Palatine of 
Lancaster. This Charter, the second granted by King William the Third, 
was duly obtained. The Mayor was, of course, a Justice of the Peace for 
the Borough, and the only effect this Charter had was to extend his 
magisterial jurisdiction to the County. 


SEPARATION OF THE PARISH OF LIVERPOOL FROM WALTON 


We now come to a proceeding which perhaps requires more explanation 
than the records before us provide. To refresh the memories of our readers, 
we will advert to the year 1654, when negotiations were set on foot and 
apparently (but not actually) carried to a successful issue, viz., to make 
Liverpool a parish of itself distinct from Walton. From a perusal of the 
proceedings of that time, there could be no doubt left upon the mind as to the 
matter being a fait acompli, but, as that was not the case, the subject was 
again brought before the Council, in the year 1697, no reference whatever 
being made to the proceedings of 43 years ago, so that it is impossible to say 
why the previous action is ignored, or to hazard a reason for its revival 
at this particular time, except a more pressing demand for its accomplish- 
ment. However that may be, the Mayor, James Benn, was, in December 
of this year, desired to take means and methods to make the Town a separate 
Parish, and to consult the Rector of Walton (Rev. Richard Richmond) 
thereon ; the Members of Parliament to be afterwards applied to for effecting 
the purpose. The matter lay dormant for twelve months, when in December, 
1698, it was agreed to treat with the Rev. Richard Richmond, and offer him 
such a reasonable equivalent for his Tithes within the liberties of the town 
during his Incumbency as Rector, as could be arranged, and a large number 
of persons were nominated to assist the Mayor (Thomas Sweeting) in the 
designed Agreement. The Mayor was also empowered with such assistance 
as he should think fit, to go to Croxteth and discourse with the Lord Molyneux 
touching the Patronage of the same. It is a curious fact that Lord Molyneux, 
a Roman Catholic, should be the Patron of this living. In the following 
month (January, 1699) the two Members of Parliament (Sir Wm. Norris, 
Bart., and Wm. Clayton, Esq.) were desired to procure an Act of Parliament 
to make Liverpool a parish of itself distinct from Walton, to erect a Church, 
&c., and to agree with the Earl of Macclesfield (Constable of the Castle at 
this time) for a Lease of the Castle and its appendages. In February, these 
instructions were repeated and the object of purchasing the Castle is stated 
to be for the erection of a Church on the premises. This would imply the 
intention of the Council to erect the Parish Church on the site of the Castle, 
but the project was not carried out, the building of St. Peter’s Church being 
shortly afterwards commenced on the site with which we are so familiar. 
A reference to the building of this Church (St. Peter’s) will be made in 
December, 1700, at which time it was concluded in Council “that the 
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remaining part of the field where the Church is building ” be let for 3 lives 
and 2I years on a reasonable Ground Rent, reserving ground for the Minister’s 
houses and gardens—a Plan of the streets was to be submitted and the 
buildings were to be handsome and uniform, &c. 

The sanction of the legislature was obtained and the Parishes separated 
upon conditions laid down in the Act (10 and 11, Wm. III. c. 36). 

The importance of this event and the change it made in the ecclesiastical 
life of Liverpool, warrants a short summary of the provisions contained in 
the Act of Parliament for the establishment of the Parish of Liverpool. 

The preamble of the Act (dated 24th August, 1698) recites that the 
Parish of Walton has several villages therein, amongst which the town of 
Liverpool was one, which, by reason of its conveniency of situation, being 
near the sea, had become a place of great trade and commerce and very 
populous. That the Parochial Chapel (St. Nicholas) was insufficient for 
its purposes, and that the said town, being an ancient Corporation, were 
desirous of being a Parish of themselves, distinct from Walton, and were at 
their own charge to erect another Church together with a house or houses 
for the Rector or Rectors of the Church and Chapel. The Act then proceeds 
to state that Liverpool shall from the 24th June, 1699, for ever be a Parish 
of itself, and exempt from all dependencies, contributions, tithes, &c., in 
connection with Walton. Powers were conferred to erect a Church, enclose 
a Churchyard or Cemetery about the same, and to build houses for the 
Rectors. There were to be two Rectors, one for the Parish Church, the 
other for the Parochial Chapel, and Robert Stith and William Atherton 
should be constituted the first Rectors, who should have all tithes, &c., 
hitherto enjoyed by the Rector of Walton, which, together with the rents 
of lands thereby settled upon them, should not exceed £200 per annum. 
The patronage, advowson, donation or presentation to the Rectory to 
vest in the Corporation after the decease of the first Rectors. The Rectory 
to be esteemed a Mediety, that is to say, equal betwixt the said two Rectors. 
The Corporation, Rector, and Churchwardens were required, within fifty 
days after the 24th June, to furnish an estimate of the cost of erecting the 
new Church, the Rectors’ houses and grounds, and for providing a Clock or 
four or more Bells for the same, &c. The cost to be defrayed out of voluntary 
subscriptions, and by a sum of not exceeding £3,000, to be raised by way of 
taxation spread over a period of five years, power being given to increase 
that amount to {4,000 in case of necessity, for completing the work. The 
Lord Bishop of Chester to execute ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the Parish 
of Liverpool. The Rector of Walton to be compensated to the amount 
of £55 per annum during hfe, and the Vicar in £6. tos. od. The Rectors of 
Liverpool to pay one-sixth part of all first fruits, tenths, procurations, 
synodals, and other ecclesiastical charges made against the Parish of Walton. 
Compensation to be paid Lord Caryl Molyneux in respect of vesting the 
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presentation to the living in the Corporation, which compensation in case 
of disagreement to be settled by Jury. 


These are the terms upon which Liverpool obtained a separate existence 
from the mother Church of Walton, and it will be conceded the time had fully 
arrived when such an arrangement was, from all points of view, desirable 
if not imperative. 


COALS 


The existence of Coal in the neighbourhood of Liverpool had long been 
suspected, but the presence of that valuable mineral in the immediate 
environs had not up to this time been ascertained with certainty. The 
Council, in February, 1698, came to the conclusion to expend a sum of not 
exceeding {10 in an experiment to bore for Coals on the Common. The 
result must have been disappointing, as no further reference to the subject 
is made until the year 1717. 


CHURCH PLATE 


The liberality of the Council at this period, consequent upon the 
increasing prosperity of the town, shews itselfin many ways. Asanexample, 
on the 5th October, 1698, it was ordered that a piece of plate be made for 
the use of the Church to the value of about £12, and that Mr. Robert Shields, 
Goldsmith, take the direction of the Ministers about the fashion thereof. 


It is possible that this plate was ordered in anticipation of the erection 
of the new Parish Church of St. Peter, but there is nothing to guide us as to 
whether it was intended for that Church or for the old Parochial Chapel of 
St. Nicholas. 


TARLETON’S CHARITY 


Another instance of a charitable bequest occurs in the year 1698, when 
Captain Edward Tarleton, by his Will, bequeathed to the poor people of 
the town of Walton, near Liverpool, and of the town of Liverpool, £50 
sterling, the interest whereof to be yearly paid and bestowed in bread,by the 
Rector or Parson of Walton for the time being in the Parish Church of Walton 
and Chapel of Liverpool, on 3 Sabbath days yearly, proportionably, to wit, 
on the next Sunday to Christmas Day, on Easter Sunday and Whit Sunday 
yearly, for ever. The money was to be paid to the Rector of Walton and 
by him invested, the interest to be distributed to the poor of Walton to the 
value of 15s. per annum and to the poor of Liverpool 45s. yearly, the portion 
payable at Liverpool to be paid and distributed to the decayed and impotent 
Seamen, their widows and children resident in the town. This Captain 
Edward Tarleton was a member of that distinguished Liverpool family 
whose name will ever be honourably associated with the town’s history, 
and is perpetuated by the street designated in its honour. He occupied the 
Mayoral Chair in 1682-3, and died about the end of 1698. 
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COMMON OR WASTE LANDS 


Disputes with the Lords of Derby, as we know, were of very rare 
occurrence, and hence it is worth noticing one which occurred in 1699. 
Robert Roper (presumably Lord Derby’s Agent) spoke to the Mayor con- 
cerning the improvements on the Common, and asserted that his Lordship 
was a Charterer (freeholder) amongst others, and expected a proportion 
of the same. The Council ordered that a verbal answer should be returned 
to Lord Derby to the effect that the Corporation were sufficiently satisfied 
that they were Lords of all the Waste and Commons within the liberties 
of Liverpool, and were prepared to defend their title to the same. This firm 
and determined reply on the part of the Corporation no doubt effectually 
put a stop to all further claims on the part of his Lordship, and had probably 
a deterrent effect upon others who held similar views as to their right, 
by occupation, to claim lands as their own which apparently had no other 
owner. 


This incident furnishes a second and striking example of the forbearing 
attitude assumed by the Derby family towards the town of Liverpool as 
compared with the antagonistic actions of the Sefton family, of which so 
many examples have been given. As on the occasion previously noticed, 
when Lord Derby claimed certain property at the water side, so on this. 
On the Corporation presenting a bold front and openly declaring their 
position, Lord Derby quietly withdrew his claim and offered no further 
opposition, whereas, had the dispute been with one of the Sefton family, 
the strong arm of the law would in all probability have been evoked to decide 
the dispute. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Although special facilities for its encouragement had not yet sprung 
into existence, shipbuilding was now beginning to be recognized as an industry 
demanded by the progress of the Port,and the Council, while throwing 
no obstacle in the way of accommodation, took care that they should be 
remunerated for the ground or waste temporarily occupied for the building 
of ships. In 1699, it was ordered “that the Carpenters that now are 
building ships, or that for the future shall build ships on the Corporation 
Waste shall pay sixpence per ton for liberty of building, to be computed 
according to fair tonnage.” 


LEASE OF TOWN’S WAREHOUSE, ETC. 


The enhanced value of property in the centre of the town may be gauged 
by the grant of a Lease in 1700 for three lives to Thomas Sweeting of the 
Shops under the Exchange, at a rental of 6s. 8d. per annum, and the Town 
Warehouse (near the prison), at 3s. 4d. per annum, the consideration being 
£120. This was a much larger sum than had hitherto been obtained for 
a like sale, but the indefinite description of the property precludes even an 
approximate valuation. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


Nothing further during the remainder of this year, which closes the 
Century, occurs worthy of notice, and we therefore conclude another section 
of our recital,in the hope that the various items brought under review will 
not have failed to sustain that interest in the progress of the town it has 
been our earnest desire to keep in view from the commencement. 

From a perusal of the foregoing entries, selected only as they are, 
it will be readily conceded that they embrace a very important period of 
Liverpool’s history, and shew a steady and wholesome progression, much 
greater than in any of the respective preceding periods of 50 years into which 
this digest is divided. 

The population during the last half-century had vastly increased, 
numbering now over 5,000 people, and the shipping industry had 
correspondingly developed. Building Leases were being granted and new 
streets opened out. The town’s Exchequer was fast becoming a large 
financial concern, notwithstanding the heavy drains made upon it, and 
the Corporate Estate, a valuable and reliable security for the raising of 
loans for town’s business (an asset of considerable importance),so that 
altogether the outlook for the future was of the most encouraging description, 
and, in the absence of some unlooked-for calamity, the further advancement 
of the still struggling but embryonic City seems to be assured. 
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Section IV 
1701 To 1750 


THE CASTLE OF LIVERPOOL 


It is somewhat remarkable that the Castle of Liverpool, existing as it 
did, in the heart of the town for so many years, and passing through the 
most turbulent times the town had ever experienced, should be so infre- 
quently referred to in the local records, even though it did not, until its 
very latest days, when it was falling into ruin and decay, come under the 
control of the Corporation. In its day the Castle occupied a position in 
the town which dominated all other sites in importance, and as so little 
concerning it is known to Liverpool people beyond the bare facts of its 
existence and the site it occupied, it is conceived no more fitting subject 
could present itself nor apter theme be suggested for the opening pages 
of our fourth section than is provided by a reference to some of the actually 
recorded items affecting the history of this old feudal Castle. 

Camden, in his book published in 1607, referring to the origin of the 
name of Liverpool, states that ‘It’s name occurs in no ancient writer, 
except that Roger of Poitou, who was Lord, as then styled, of the Honour 
of Lancaster, built a Castle there.’’ Seckerston, in his historical petition 
to the Crown in 1566, when urging Liverpool’s claims to royal recognition 
and the preservation of its charters and franchises, mentions that the Queen 
(Elizabeth) had a Castle there, a meagre reference made in a few words, but 
probably full of meaning in times when fortified positions of this description 
were of great value and assistance in repelling invasion. Except on one or 
two occasions, notably in the case of the siege of Liverpool by Prince Rupert 
in 1644, this Castle was fortunately not employed for warlike purposes. 

Able, pains-taking and resourceful efforts have at various times been 
made to solve the problem of its origin, but with inconclusive results. The 
absence of direct evidence naturally leaves an element of doubt, and as a 
consequence the matter resolves itself into one of argument, based more 
or less on conjectural hypotheses. The difficulty of fixing a date for the 
erection of this Castle is increased by some confusion having arisen between 
the references thereto and to the more ancient Castle of West Derby which 
was in the last stages of its existence and had nearly disappeared before 
the Castle of Liverpool was built. The co-existence of these two Castles 
for some years, one in ruins, the other in course of construction, so antiguous 
to each other would render that confusion somewhat excusable. 

Interesting as it would be to know the exact year when and by whom 
this structure was erected, the impossibility of now obtaining that know- 
ledge must make us content with such information as it is possible to secure, 
meagre and indefinite though it be: 
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Both Baines and Picton attribute its origin to King John, while others 
incline to the opinion that it was built by Roger of Pictou (or Poictiers) to 
whom the lands between the Ribble and Mersey were granted by Wiliam 
the Conqueror, but as he was finally banished the realm about the year 1100 
it seems reasonable to dismiss this latter suggestion as one more likely to 
attach to the Castle of West Derby. 

The most feasible and reasonable pronouncement on the point has been 
made by Professor Ramsay Muir, who states in effect that the Castle of 
Liverpool was erected shortly after the reign of King John, and that recent 
investigations of the national records shew that William de Ferrers was the 
builder. In support of this statement he contends that in 1232, when 
William de Ferrers succeeded to the Lancashire estates of his brother-in- 
law, Earl Chester, he is described as having, amongst other things, acquired 
the Castle of West Derby—no mention of Liverpool Castle being yet made— 
but on his death in 1247, his son, on succeeding to his paternal estates, is 
accredited with acquiring the Castles of West Derby and Liverpool. It 
would thus appear that Liverpool Castle had been built in the meantime, 
that is to say, between 1232 and 1247, and this is apparently the nearest 
approach to a probable date that can be arrived at. The actual use to which 
the Castle was put in its early days is nowhere clearly defined, and it is not 
until it had nearly run its course that we learn much about it. No doubt it 
served a useful purpose in its day. 

The fact of so little being known of this ancient pile induces us to lay 
the following information before our readers, not only as being interesting 
in itself and treating of a once important feature of Liverpool, but also as 
being a factor of some value in ascertaining the character of the town’s 
people, or some of them, at the time of its demolition. 

Among the Records of the Court of Chancery preserved in London 
is an Inquisition taken in the first year of the reign of Edward III. (1326-7) 
which states ‘‘ that Robert de Holland about the time of seven years before 
the death of Thomas, late Earl of Lancaster, entered into the Castle and 
Borough of Liverpool, which are worth by the year in all issues £30. ros. od.” 
A further Inquisition taken at Lancaster in 1367 states “‘ there is at Liverpull 
a certain Castle, the foss whereof and the herbage are worth by the year 
2s., and there is there a Dovehouse under the Castle which is worth by the 
year 6s. 8d.” 

In 1476 certain repairs were required to the fabric of which a long 
specification is before us. Its contents are interesting but too long to set 
out here in their entirety. The mode of executing these repairs seems to 
have been, for the most part, to rob one portion of the Castle of materials 
to patch up another. From this Specification, however, we learn something 
of the various parts of the building. Thus, the Hall and the Chapel Chamber 
adjoining were to be covered with ‘‘ Shyngyll”’ (shingle). The new Chamber 
at the West end of the Hall to be covered with stone or mortar. The old 
Chapel and the Chamber adjoining, to be covered with stone and thoroughly 
repaired. The shed between the same Chamber and the Great Tower to be 
taken down and the timber used for other housing in the Castle. The walls 
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of the new Tower at the East end of the Chapel to be covered with turf as 
well as the new Wall going from the same Tower to the Tower at the Gate. 
The Elder trees growing on this Tower and every other place without the 
Castle were to be clear cut away and stopped full of ‘‘ hote lyme.” Mention 


is also made of the Prison Tower and the Tower called the Gate House 
(Hows). 


This document is very interesting throughout and concludes with the 
two following items :— 


“Ye Wyndemyll at Derby next to ye horsmyll is well repaired in all 
things except bording & shynglyng which is ordeigned to bee done.’’ 

“The Hows of the said Horsmy]l is soe feble yt it cannot stande Wher- 
fore it is orddeigned to bee taken downe and a new Hows to bee made 
wherunto is assigned the Tymbre of ye old Stable at Lyv’pole wtout ye 
Castell & such o’r old Tymbre w’t’in the Castell as may bee spared and 
the residue to be had at Symondes wode & carried.”’ 


Constables of the Castle were of course from time to time appointed, and 
in the reign of Henry VI. (1446) Sir Richard Molyneux and hisson Richard were 
appointed to the office, and from the time of this appointment their succes- 
sors claimed an hereditary Constableship of the Castle, which they retained 
until about 1672. Of this claim and a further claim to the site and soil of 
the Castle we will have to speak shortly. The Act of Redemption in 1455 
mentions this appointment which apparently comprised, besides the Con- 
stableship, the Stewardship of West Derbyshire and Salfordshire, and the 
Mastership of the Forest of Simmonswood, together with the Parks of 
Croxteth and Toxteth. These offices were confirmed to Thomas Molyneux 
by Edward IV. in the first year of his reign. 


In 1701 the Constableship of the Castle was vested in the Earl of 
Macclesfield, who had superseded Lord Molyneux in that position, and 
overtures were then made by the Council to the Earl for a tenancy of the 
fortress. Although arrangements for that tenancy seem to have been com- 
pleted they were not carried into effect. Under date 20th January, 1701, 
the following appears, signed by John Morris, who was Lord Macclesfield’s 
agent. 


“‘ By virtue of a Power to mee Granted ye R’t Hon’r’ble ye Earle of Mackles- 
field I do hereby Assign & sett over unto ye Mair, Baylives & Burgesses of Lever- 
poole in ye County of Lancast’r & their Success’s Mair’s, Baylives & Burgesses, 
all ye Castle w’thin ye Liberties of ye same lying and being in Liverpoole afores’d 
(excepting such a Part thereof comonly call’d ye Store for Arms and Ammunicon) 
from & after ye Twenty-fifth day of March next ensueing ye Date hereof, ffor 
& in Consideration of ye Yearly Sume of Twenty Eight Pounds, to be paid yearly 
by ye s’d Mai’r, Baylives & Burgess’ & their Success’s unto mee or my Order. 
In testimony whereof” &c. 


This desire on the part of the Council to obtain possession of the Castle, 
even on a tenancy, in order to exercise a jurisdiction over it not then pos- 
sessed by them was justified by subsequent events. 
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Lord Macclesfield died in the following November, and Lord Molyneux, 
trying to resume his former possession of the Castle, caused some trouble 
which we shall shortly notice. 

Nothing of any interest is recorded of the Castle until the year 1705, 
when the Corporation petitioned Queen Anne for a Lease of the structure. 
A Commission was thereupon appointed to survey the site of the “late” 
Castle of Liverpool and set out the correct compass and true bounds of the 
same and of the Ditch and Avenues thereto, and what encroachments by 
building, enclosure or otherwise, had been made, with power to examine 
witnesses on oath. 

It is thus evident that parts of the building had disappeared and the 
original boundaries had become undistinguishable, and, as we shall see, 
sundry additions had been made to the interior practically destroying all 
pretensions to that dignity usually associated with the title of ‘‘ Castle,” 
and our readers may be reminded that in 1659 the Council ordered that 
Colonel Birch, the then Member for the Borough, should be moved to cause 
the walls of the Castle to be demolished and the trench filled up according 
to the votes and order of Parliament. So that for over 50 years at least 
the use of this Castle as a fortification had been abandoned. 

On the 11th January, 1705, the Commissioners reported to the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy, submitting the evidence of three witnesses, viz. : Robert 
Prenton who had known the site for 45 years. After describing the true 
compass and bounds, as shewn by a plan of the site, he stated that there 
were some few encroachments made in the Castle Ditch or Trench by some 
Warehouses, Sheds and Houses of Office that were built there.—Nicholas 
Mercer had known the site for 37 years, and for several years had worked 
as a Mason in the Castle. He measured the Plan by Compass and the site 
by chains and testified to their correctness. He mentions the same encroach- 
ments as the first witness but adds ‘‘ Swinehouses.’”’ Daniel Danvers had 
known the site for 30 years. Had farmed part of it from Mr. Fazakerley, 
used part as a Garden and on other part he built Warehouses and some 
buildings fit for his purpose. He erected the buildings to the utmost extent 
of the outside of the ditch and so up close to the wall of the Castle which he 
believed to be about thirteen yards from the wall to the outside of the ditch. 

On the zgth January, 1705, a Warrant was issued by Queen Anne to 
the Receiver of the Duchy Revenues to survey and value the site with a view 
to granting a Lease to the Corporation for 50 years for building purposes, 
the profits of the improvements to be set apart for the good and pious 
purposes set forth in their (the Corporation’s) humble petition, &c., so that 
a full third part of the yearly value might be reserved to Her Majesty. The 
good and pious purposes meant the appropriation of the income “to the 
use of the Ministers of the new Church there.” 

A report was duly made in which it is stated that the site of the Castle 
and Ditch contained 6,273 square yards, and after giving the distances — 
between the walls and the surrounding buildings, computed the annual 
value at {12 beyond Reprizes. 
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A Lease was then granted to the Corporation dated 5th March, 1705, 
for 50 years at a rental of £6. 13s. 4d. per annum, containing a covenant 
on the part of the Corporation to maintain some convenient place, building 
or rooms, within or upon the site of the Castle, &c., to contain and keep the 
arms and ammunition and other Military Stores for the public use and service 
of the County Militia, or to provide some other convenient and commodious 
place near thereunto for that service. This covenant was repeated in the 
Grant of the reversion of the Castle in 1718 hereafter referred to. 

The Corporation having obtained this Lease, the next legal step to 
take was to make formal entry and to cause the occupants to attorn and 
become tenants to the Corporation. This was accomplished with regard to 
most of the tenants, but five or six poor families refused to comply on the 
ground that they claimed under Lord Molyneux’s title, who with his ancestors 
had been Constables of the Castle for many years, thus contesting the right 
of the Crown to grant the Lease under which the Corporation claimed. 

To account for the presence of these tenants and to shew the peculiar 
use to which the structure was put at this time, it is stated that the Castle, 
being esteemed a privileged place, several persons of divers trades got into 
it and followed their occupations there to the great prejudice of the Burghers 
and Freemen, and when any of them became poor or chargeable to the Parish, 
they were usually removed into, or charged upon the Parish of Walton 
(“whereof Liverpool was formerly a part, but in 1700 became a Parish of 
itself, though Lord Molyneux did all that in him lay to hinder the same,”’) 
but the Corporation then conceiving that the inhabitants of the Castle (if 
poor) would become chargeable to their own Parish, obtained orders from 
the Court of Quarter Sessions for their removal to the respective places 
of their last legal settlement. Some went out peaceably but others obsti- 
nately refusing, locked themselves up in their rooms and threatened the 
officers, whereupon the Overseers applied to the Mayor for assistance, and 
he, together with several members of the Corporation, went along to the 
Castle ‘“‘ to see the peace kept.’’ The several orders were then read at the 
respective doors, and demand made that they should be opened, but the 
tenants still refusing to go, the doors were broken down, the families forcibly 
removed, and new locks affixed. The opposition of these tenants was at 
the instigation of Lord Molyneux, for although the names of these poor 
people were used in the subsequent legal proceedings, yet all the trouble 
was created and carried on at his charge ‘“‘ who had all along been very 
troublesome to the Corporation by encouraging poor persons and papists 
to come into the Castle and exercise their trades there, though not free.” 
Lord Molyneux caused an action to be brought in the Queen’s Bench against 
the Mayor and others, who, he asserted, went to the Castle for the purpose 
of causing a riot, but the Information was eventually discharged. Soon 
after, three of the evicted tenants brought actions against the Mayor and 
Overseers for trespass, but on the trial in 1707, the Actions appearing to be 
vexatious, a proposal was made in Court and accepted, whereby it was 
arranged that all these Actions for trespass should cease, each side bearing 


jts own costs, 
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Now it is very clear that these pauper tenants could not afford to bring 
actions at law on their own initiative, or pay the costs in case of failure, and 
this is ample proof of the source from which these troubles sprang ;_still 
some of the parties to the Actions in default of payment of costs suffered 
commitment to Lancaster Castle, as we find in 1708 an entry to the effect 
that the Mayor was empowered “to compound with Edward Porter and 
William Porter, now prisoners at Lancaster, for costs of suits in the late 
Actions of Ejectment wherein they became defendants for some part of the 
late Castle, &c., &c., it being made appear that they are poor and in a 
starving condition.” 

This, then, shews the use to which the Castle was put at or about the 
time of its transfer to the Corporation by the Lease of Queen Anne, as also 
the difficulty experienced in dealing with the class of people who occupied 
such portions of the building as still remained habitable. By some means, 
not easily explained, except as before stated, these poor people obtained 
admission to the Castle, which being quite outside the liberties of the town 
and not subject to the authority of its Courts or liable to the regulations 
and bye-laws imposed by the Council upon non-freemen, afforded them a safe 
asylum from Municipal interference with their trades and an immunity 
from fines and forfeitures to which those outside these venerable walls were 
liable, and hence a state of things existed which became intolerable to the 
Corporation and called for a remedy which could only be secured by sweeping 
away these anomalies. ; 

The troubles of the Corporation did not end with the conclusion of the 
actions taken for the removal of these undesirable tenants or occupiers, for 
they had now to contend with Lord Molyneux, who claimed a right in the site 
and soil of the Castle under his ancient Grant (Henry VI.). When the 
Corporation petitioned Her Majesty (Queen Anne) for the Lease, the Petition 
was referred to the Chancellor of the Duchy to report as to the doubtful 
right of Her Majesty in the site and soil of the Castle, “‘ which is long since 
demolished and only one ruinous tower remains standing,’’ and it was 
decided, after hearing Counsel on both sides, that the right was in Her 
Majesty. The matter was further submitted to the Attorney General for his 
opinion, with a like result. Not satisfied with these decisions Lord Molyneux 
entered a Caveat that he might have notice before the passing of the Lease. 
This, of course, re-opened the proceedings, and the case was stated to Her 
Majesty, setting forth the Petition from the Corporation for a Building 
Lease and also the Petition from Lord Molyneux in opposition, which latter 
was to the effect that he claimed as hereditary Constable of the Castle in 
tail male, and that his title to that office and the fees and perquisites thereto 
belonging, was under a Grant to his ancestors by Henry VI., confirmed by 
Queen Elizabeth, and further that he and his ancestors had been in peaceable 
possession until the late Earl of Macclesfield forcibly detained possession 
thereof under a Grant by William and Mary in 1690-1, the then Lord 
Molyneux being for popish recuscancy incapacitated from holding the 
same. This Earl of Macclesfield, who was Lord Lieutenant of the County 
at that time, took possession of the Castle and buildings as well as the 
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Constableship and let portions of the fabric for his own use against the Lord 
Molyneux, but immediately after his (the Earl’s) death, about November, 
1701, the then Lord Molyneux made an entry into the Castle and executed 
a Grant thereof to Wm. ffarrington for life, and then several tenants, or 
most of them, became tenants to Mr. ffarrington, but the Lord Molyneux re- 
ceived the rents. These reasons, and many others which are detailed in 
the records before us, having been placed before Her Majesty, it was hoped 
she would grant a Lease to the Corporation, as prayed in their Petition. 


The arguments or reasons set out are long and intricate and would 
probably not interest the general reader, but the mention made of some 
of the difficulties with which the Corporation had to contend, through the 
“hereditary opposition ”’ of My Lord Molyneux to their proceedings, shews 
that the antagonism which had existed between this powerful neighbour 
and the town authorities for so many years, except during short intervals, 
had not up to this period in the least degree abated. 


So far back as the reign of Charles II. a Warrant was granted to the 
then Lord Molyneux and others to demolish the Castle and keep the timber 
and stones till further orders, and afterwards by another order he was to take 
timber and stone to his own use, at which time some part of the Castle was 
pulled down. Many years before that, the record states, the Castle was 
void of all inhabitants except the Keeper or Governor and some Soldiers 
employed therein, and several houses were built in Cromwell’s time for the 
Soldiers within the Castle. 


The following note to these records puts Lord Molyneux’s claim to the 
site and soil of the Castle in a nutshell. 


‘** The Lord Caryll Molyneux made a Lease of the Castle for life to one Parr 
who assign’d it to one ffazakerley reserving yearly Rent, in which Lease there is a 
clause that the Lease to be void when the King, requir’d the Castle, so that it is 
plain the L’d Molyneux could not have the soyle, scite & ffee too, which ffee 
is still continu’d to him & his heires.”’ 


An Audit account in the year 1707, but having reference to the accounts 
for the year of William Hurst’s Mayoralty (1704) gives a return of the rents 
received in the Castle at 14s. 113d., while another Audit in October, 1707, 
gives the amount of rents received during the Mayoralty of William Webster 
(1705) as £14. Is. 2d. 

With regard to the storage of Arms, &c., provided for by the Lease, it 
may be mentioned that on the 4th July, 1709, it is recorded that by a Warrant 
of James, Earl of Derby, then Lord Lieutenant of the County, directed to 
his deputies, he empowered them to enter into some Room or rooms within 
Liverpool Castle where the County Arms were (the keys being lost or mis- 
laid), and take an inventory thereof and deliver the Arms, ammunition, &c., 
to the Mayor and Common Council of Liverpool or such person as they 
should appoint, who was to be answerable for the same. The Council 
thereupon ordered that Ralph Peters, the Town Clerk, be empowered to 
give a receipt for the same anid the Corporation thenceforth undertook the 
safe keeping thereof during such time as the Government should please to 
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continue the same there, &c. In accordance with this Warrant and resolu- 
tion the Arms and Ammunition were delivered to the Town Clerk, who 
thereupon gave the requisite receipt for the same. 

The Corporation from the date of the Lease enjoyed possession of the 
Castle unmolested, letting the portions still standing to various tenants, and 
in 1718 the Lease granted by Queen Anne was surrendered and the reversion 
in fee simple was thereupon conveyed to the Corporation by a deed, dated 
17th July in the fourth year of the reign of George II. (1718). This deed is. 
of considerable length and is couched in the legal phraseology of the period. 
The single sheet of parchment upon which it is written is of extraordinary 
dimensions, measuring 384 inches by 34. Its contents are exceedingly 
interesting and shew the exact position of affairs both at the time of granting 
the Lease of 1705 and the date of the deed itself. The first recital deals. 
with the provisions of the Lease by mentioning the grant and confirmation. 
of the office of Constable to Richard Molyneux by Queen Elizabeth—that 
the greater part of the Castle was demolished, and the rest ruinous and 
decayed and of no benefit and advantage to her then Majesty (Queen Anne)— 
that the better to enable the Corporation to maintain and provide for the 
Rectors of the Parish Church and the Parochial Chapel according to the 
Act for separating the Parish of Walton from Liverpool and for divers other 
good causes, &c., the said Lease was granted of the site and soil of the late 
Castle and the Castle Ditch with free license to demolish the remaining 
ruins and to level and fill up the walls and ditches and improve the site 
by building thereon and to convert the materials of the Castle for that 
purpose without rendering any account thereof to the Lessor, &c., such: 
building and improvements to be set apart and appropriated for the main- 
tenance of the Rectors of the new Church and Chapel. William, Lord. 
Viscount Molyneux, the Constable of the Castle, was directed to take notice 
of the grant and to give obedience thereto and in all things conform himself 
accordingly. 

It has already been pointed out that, on theseparation of Liverpool from. 
the Parish of Walton, it was originally intended to erect the Parish Church 
of Liverpool upon the site of the Castle, and that that intention was not 
carried out, St. Peter’s Church being built as the Parish Church upon another 
site. Whatever reasons may have existed for the alteration in the original 
plans we cannot say, unless the difficulty with regard to obtaining absolute. 
and immediate possession of the Castle had some bearing on the subject. 
It is, however, tolerably clear that the requirements of the Corporation with 
respect to Church accommodation could not brook delay and hence St. 
Peter’s was proceeded with. The site of the Castle was still cherished as. 
an ideal one for the erection of an ecclesiastical edifice, and the Corporation 
with this object in view continued their efforts to acquire the same. 

The Grant we are now dealing with further recites that by an Act 
made in the first year of the then present reign (George II.) for building and 
endowing a Church upon the site of the Castle of Liverpool, and for explain- 
ing a former Act for the building of another Church there, (the Parish Church): 
powers were granted to the Corporation for building another new Church. 
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or Chapel on the Castle site. The next recital states that since the passing 
of the before-mentioned Act, the Corporation surrendered the Lease and 
the same was accepted. The operative part of the Grant states that “‘ We, 
out of our zeal for the honour of God and our most holy religion, being disposed 
to promote the erection and building of such new Church or Chapel within 
and upon the soil and site of the Castle of Liverpool as the Corporation should 
approve,” &c., have given and granted unto the Corporation, &c., ‘‘ All that 
the soil and site of our said late Castle,” &c.. Then follows a full description 
of the premises which were to be held by the Corporation and their suc- 
cessors for ever “‘in fee and common socage by fealty only for all manner 
of services,” at a yearly rent of £6. 13s. 4d. The deed then revives the 
powers contained in the surrendered Lease for demolishing the remaining 
ruins, &c., as set out in the first recital. Other technical clauses follow 
which we need not detail, except that one provides for a statement of the 
rents to be supplied to the Duchy every five years to the intent that not only 
the rent of £6. 13s. 4d., but also the sum of £200 charged upon the town 
for the maintenance of the Rectors under the before-mentioned separation 
Act might be the better ascertained and applied, such sum to be paid and 
applied to no other use or purpose whatsoever. The Corporation were also. 
at their own cost to erect and maintain a building upon the site, or set 
apart and appropriate a room or rooms for the storage of arms, ammunition 
arid other military stores for the public use and service of the County Militia 
until they could provide some other convenient place for the purpose. 

This is a short epitome of a deed which was no doubt of great importance 
at its date, sealing, as it did, the fate of what was left of the old historic 
Castle of Liverpool which thus disappeared bit by bit, and providing for 
the erection of a Church than which perhaps no other held so prominent a 
position in Liverpool. 

It was not, however, until seven years atter the date of this deed (viz. : 
1725) that mention is made of Plans for a new Church to be erected in the 
late Castle upon that part where the old Great Tower now stands and the 
stone buildings adjoining; and in the following year it was ordered that 
the old Castle wall at the top of Lord Street be immediately pulled down 
and the ground cleared for the contractors to build. This may be taken 
as the date (1726) when the last vestige of the old Castle disappeared. 

Having given this somewhat hasty, but we hope not uninteresting 
sketch of the old Castle, we feel that it would considerably add to that 
interest to produce a ground plan of the site shewing its position with regard 
to the surrounding Streets. We therefore introduce this Plan, which is 
copied from ‘‘ Gregson’s Fragments ” (with apologies for so doing), in order 
to demonstrate the actual site of the Castle as compared with its reputed 
position in the Derby Square of the present day. From this Plan (which 
was originally engraved from a Plan in the Duchy Court) it will be observed 
that the Streets converging on the site do not quite correspond with their 
present positions, and this is explained by the fact that Castle Street, 
Fenwick Street, &c., were, after the demolition of the Castle, extended 
further southward than their point of termination when the Castle existed, 
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so that, for instance, the land upon which the North and South Wales Bank 
now stands was really part of the site of the Castle, or at any rate of the 
Castle Ditch, and the place where St. George’s Church stood was about the 
spot where the two towers marked ¢. ¢. on the Plan are placed. On 
the West side, Preeson’s Row is much in the same position now as it was 
then. This Row (which at that time was approached by a long flight of 
steps known as Kennion’s Steps being on a much lower level than the 
Castle Site), took its name from Alderman Thomas Preeson, who erected 
the first houses and resided there, and on the front of his house there was a 
stone upon which was engraved the words “‘ God’s Providence hath been 
mine inheritance. Anno. 1660,” a legend of which this is not the only 
ancient example. On the demolition of the old buildings, this stone was 
removed to the building at the corner of James Street where it may still be 
seen. 

After a probable existence of some 600 years this old Castle disappeared 
and other structures now surround or occupy part of the site. So— 


“ Pillars may crumble and Towers may fall 
But Time, old Time, will be king after all.” 


ROOFING TILES 


To return to general subjects. The old thatched roofs covering most 
of the buildings at this time (1700) were getting out of date, and the want of a 
roofing material more suitable for town houses was recognized, thereby 
opening a field of ingenuity to find a substitute, which was taken advantage 
of by one David Poole who proposed to make “ Pan Tiles ’’ for this purpose. 
He petitioned the Council in December, 1701, for some ground abutting 
upon Cable Street and Atherton Street to obtain Clay, no Clay near the 
town except in that locality being suitable for their manufacture, as it 
required to be of a blue slutchy nature. From excavations made in recent 
years in the neighbourhood of Whitechapel, the original bed of the Pool, 
such clay as that mentioned was found in abundance, and the bed probably 
extended for some distance from the water side. In this case the Cor- 
poration did not grant the request, but instructed the Mayor and some of 
the Council to look out some other ground for the purpose, and contract 
with the Undertakers. Probably there was a difficulty in finding other 
suitable ground, and as a consequence the improvement in the roofing of 
buildings was deferred for a time. 


BATHS 


The first mention of a Hot Bath occurs in December, I70I, when some 
of the Council went to view a piece of ground upon which a “‘ Baignio ”’ 
(Hot Bath) was proposed to be erected by a Mr. Samuel Dene (or Done) 
and on the 11th March following it was agreed that he should have a Lease 
of the same for three lives and 21 years at 6s. per annum. Where this 
ground was situate is not stated, except by the indefinite description of “‘ to 
the Westward of the New Spinning Place,” but on the authority of Henry 
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Peet, Esq., F.S.A., it may be approximately located as on the South side of 
the Pool, then known as “‘ Over the Poole,” in close proximity to William 
Pluckington’s Bowling Green. 


ANCHORAGE FOR SHIPS 


The increase in the number of ships, which had of course in 
great part to anchor in the river through lack of better accommoda- 
tion, caused considerable damage and inconvenience to each other 
by collisions, chiefly attributable to the carelessness of the persons 
in charge not properly mooring the vessels, so that those ill-moored 
fell foul of those well moored. In answer to a Petition of several 
masters of ships complaining of the damages sustained by reason of 
this practice, the Council in January, 1702, passed a number of orders or 
regulations, with penalties attached, in the hope of reducing the number 
of these offenders and the losses their actions occasioned. The Water Bailiff 
had full power to order the proper mooring of the vessels as to him should 
seem most advantageous, and to bring those who refused to obey his orders 
before the Mayor, the shewing of his Silver Oar being a sufficient warrant 
for the same without further summons or process. 


Having in view the river as we know it now, these regulations are very 
curious. For instance: All ships lying within the Bank and below the 
Water Street End should be moored with three cables and three Anchors ; 
one to the N.W., another to the S.E., and another to the Westward, &c., 
penalty for default 5s. All ships lying above Water Street End should moor 
W.N.W. and E.S.E., care to be taken that both inward and outward ships 
should so lay their anchors as to pass without injury to each other, penalty 
5s. All persons heaving out ballast within full sea mark (without license) 
to forfeit 40s. All persons who leave great stones in the harbour to pay 
tos. All persons who make docks and fill them not up in 8 days after notice 
to pay £5. All who leave their Anchors without buoys to pay 6s. 8d. All 
ships to be laid up, or broken up, were to be brought by their Owners over 
the Pool to lie there out of the way; Penalty, £5. All Ferry or River Boats 
to be subject to the like penalties. 


The making of these regulations was no doubt rendered imperative 
by the increase both in size and number of the ships then anchoring in the 
river, in order to avoid the damage which was inevitable as a consequence 
of overcrowding, and also to minimise the evils arising from the other 
causes indicated in these Bye-laws. It must be remembered that the 
assistance of Tugboats could not be requisitioned in case of danger, as such 
did not exist for more than Ioo years after this date, the navigators’ only 
reliance being upon the sails and the skilful handling of their ships. The 
ships of this day were clumsily but substantially built, and being heavily 
rigged would consequently be more difficult to manage than the trim-built 
vessel of a later period. 

The little protection afforded by these Bye-laws was but the forerunner 
of a greater protective measure for securing the safety of ships, not only from 
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bad weather but also from themselves, and the idea of an enclosed haven, 
once conceived, took but a few years to mature, resulting in the formation 
of the new Dock with which we will shortly have to deal. 


DUES ON SHIPPING 


Certain dues were laid down as payable on Freemen’s ships coming to © 
the Port, such as coasters from Ireland, Scotland, and the Isle of Man, at 
6d. per voyage. Those from Sweden, Denmark, Frarice, Spain and Portugal 
gd. a voyage. In the case of strangers’ ships these rates were doubled. 
Those from His Majesty’s Plantations abroad from 50 tons downwards paid 
1s. 6d. per voyage, and those of 50 tons and upwards, 2s. 6d. per voyage. 
These rates, together with the anchorage dues payable by foreigners were 
to be received by the Water Bailiff, and out of the sum total he was to have 
£30 per annum, but if the amount received by him exceeded that sum, the 
balance was to be paid over to the Corporation, and if less than that amount 
the Corporation had to make up the difference to the Water Bailiff. He had 
other small perquisites for arresting ships, &c. 


OATHS OF CORPORATE OFFICIALS 


In 1702 the Oaths taken by the various Officials on their appointments 
‘were apparently re-modelled and are set out at the commencement of the 
sixth book of the Corporation Records. The quaintness of their phraseology, 
so characteristic of the times, as well as the statements they contain defining 
the duties of each officer, render them worthy of reproduction. They will 
be given in the order in which they occur in the Book. 


THE OATH OF A FFREEMAN OF LIVERPOOLE, 


“Yow shall be a true and faithfull Subject to our Sovereign Lady the Queens 
Majesty, that now is, her heires, and successors, and no Treason do, procure, or 
comitte, or know to be done, Procured or comitted within this Town and Liberties 
thereof ; Yow shall also from time to time (as occasion shall Require) Aid, assist 
and obey, as well the Major of this Town, as all other her Majest’s Officers within 
the same under the said Major in the due and Lawfull execucon of their severall 
offices, And especially concerning the Preservacon of her Majesty’s Peace, The 
Observacon of good Orders, and the maintenance of the Antient and Laudable 
Priviledges, ffranchises, Liberties, and Customs of this Town, which said Liberties 
and Customs yowshall Further, and encrease to your knowledg,and best endeavours, 
Yow shall likewise by no Covine, Colour, or Deceit, ffree any fforaigner, or the 
Goods, Chattels, or Merchandise of any fforaigner, or other Person whatsoever, 
not ffree within this Town, in the Name of your proper Goods, Chattels or 
Merchandise Whereby the Customs of this Town may [be] impeach’t, impard, 
hindre’d delay’d or imbezill’d. Yow shall be legable, and contributory, at all times 
necessary, and convenient, to all reasonable Taxacon & Payment which shall be 
assesst upon y’w amongst other ye Burgesses, ffreemen, and Inhabitants of this 
Town, as well for the maintenance and furtherance of the said ffranchises, and 
Liberties of this Town of Liverpoole, and other necessaries thereunto incident 
and appertaining as also for the upholding and reparacon of the Parish Church 
(St Peters) and y’r Parochial Chappel. And furthermore yow shall not implead or 
sue any ffreeman of this Town inhabiting within the same, for any matter, cause 
or thing whatsoever, whereof the said Majors Court (by the antient usage thereof) 
may hold Play out of the Jurisdiction of this Court, unlesse it be for want of Justice, 
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or Right thereto be Administered. And if yow shall know, or hear of any unlawfull 
‘Congregacons, Conventicles, Ryots, Routs or unlawfull Assemblies, or other dis- 
orderly Tumults to be had or made, or like to be procured, had or made, by day or 
night within this Town & Liberties of the same, to the disturbance of the Peace of 
our Soveraign Lady, the Queens Majesty, her heires and successors, yow shall give 
warning, and notice thereof, to the Major or his Deputy, or Baylives with all 
Speed, And all and every other thing or things, which shall either touch, or concerne 
the Advancem’t or Preferment of the Comon-Wealth and State of this Town, or 
shall appertaine or belong to be done or observed by good and honest Burgesses, 
and ffreemen of the same, You shall (for your part) do, accomplish, fulfill, performe 
and observe, & to the best of your abilitie, power, knowledg, and Witt.—So help 
yow God.” 


THE OATH OF THE MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL, 


“Yow shall Depose to be a true Leige Man unto the Queens Majesty our 
Soveraign Lady and no Treason do, or know to be done unto her Majesty ; But 
that with all speed y’u shall give knowledg to her Majest’s Privie Councell: and 
also you shall execute the office of Major of this her Majest’s Town of Liverpoole 
until the next Election day. And to ye utmost of y’ur Power and knowledg, 
You shall execute or cause ye Queens Majest’s Laws to be executed with true 
and indifferent Justice, without favour need or dread, fear or affection; And 
also all Acts and Statutes made by ye Queens Highnesse, and her most noble 
Progenitors Kings and Queens of this Realm, and their Hon’rbl’ Councell’rs, y’wshall 
execute, or cause to be executed, within this Town, ffranchises, and Liberties 
thereof to ye best of your Power and Knowledg. And furthermore all Liberties 
of this Town and ffranchises thereto appertaining, y’w shall meintaine to your 
Power. And also yow shall see that all inferiour Officers of this Town do their 
Duty’s in their offices, and such as do offend, punish accordingly. And furthermore 
y’w shall not of y’urself make any new Act or Order, within this Town and Liberties 
of ye same, unlesse y’w have ye Assent and Consent of such as have been Majors 
of this Town, with ye Consent of ye most antient Burgesses thereof. And also all 
other thing and things that do appertaine unto ye office of a Major of this 
Corporacon and Liberty, yow shall minister, or cause to be putt in due Execucon 
to ye best of y’ur knowledg. So help y’w God.”’ 


THE OATH OF THE BAILIFFS OF LIVERPOOLE. 


**-Y’w and either of y’w shall be obedient to ye Major of this Town of Liver- 
poole, and to his Deputy during ye time of y’r Office and all such things as ye 
Major or his Deputy for ye time being shall appoint y’w to do belonging to ye 
Bayliffs of this Town, their office, y’w shall well, and truly do & execute, & their 
Comandm’t in that behalfe accomplish; Y’w shall also impannel indifferent 
Inquests, or cause the sane to be impannel’d. As well for such Inquisscons as 
shall be had, & taken in ye Port Moot Court of this Toun, as also for indifferent 
Tryals, to be had according to Law and Justice, in all suites to be considered, and 
moved, between Party and Party in ye Majors Court of this Town during ye time 
afores’d, Y’w shall also, during ye time of y’ur said office, well and truly make, 
or cause to be made, due execucon & Levy between Party & Party of all such 
Debts, Costs and damages as shall be Recovered or Awarded, by or to any Person 
or Persons in ye Majors Court of this Town, according to such Estreat Book or 
Books thereof, as shall be delivered with y’w from time to time, and that within 
Thirty dayes at ye most next after delivery of ye same Book or Books, unlesse 
there shall happen some lawfull Impedim’t to the contrary, And that y’w shall 
also with all convenient Speed, after such Levy, and Execucon had and made, 
well and truly deliver, or cause to be deliver’d, ye said Debts, Costs, and Damages, 
to such Person and Persons to whom the same of Right shall appertaine by Law, 
and by Order of ye said Majors Court, And if any such Impedm’t shall chance, 
as is afores’d, whereby ye due Execucon of ye said Debts, Costs or Damages, or 
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any of them, shall not, or cannot be made within ye said Thirty dayes, Then shall 
y’w endeavour yourselves from time to time thenceforth, with all convenient speed 
during ye time of your Office, to make due Execucon and Levy of ye said Debts, 
Costs and Damages, and thereof to make undelay’d Paym’t to ye Party to whom, 
the same shall appertaine. And if any Impedim’t shall happen to be, Then shall 
y’w Returne the very cause thereof, unto ye said Majors Court, before ye end of 
your said Office, These and all other Articles appertaining to ye office of ye Baylifis 
of this Town of Liverpoole, yow and either of y’w shall do, and accomplish, to ye 
best of your Powers, and Knowledges. So help y’w God.” 


THE OATH OF YE RECORDER OF LIVERPOOLE. 


““-Y’w shall Execute ye office of Recorder of this Town of Liverpoole; And 
y’w shall be Aiding & Assisting to ye Major of this Town & his Deputy for ye time 
being with y’ur best advice & councell in all things concerning ye state and benefit 
of this Town & the Comon-Wealth of ye same, During ye time ye shall be Recorder 
here. And further y’w shall at all times, when y’w shall be there Resident, During 
ye time afores’d Informe ye Jurors according to y’wr Learning and best Knowledg, 
Justly & Lawfully without ffavour, or Affection, hatred, malice, fear, dread, 
profit, or disprofit, in any wise; and shall declare uprightly in all Causes, touching 
y’wr s’d office. So help y’w God.” 


THE OATH OF YE CLARKE FOR YE TOWN, 


“*-Y’w shall Swear y’w shall safely keep all such Records as shall come to y’wr 
hands, without Imbesilling of any of them, or adding unto or diminishing from 
thet, or any of them (saveing matter of fforme) upon Certifying of ye Records by 
virtue of ye Queens Majest’s Writts, her heires or successors, for ye removing of ye 
Records into her Majest’s Courts, y’w shall Record or cause to be Recorded truly 
all matters & things fitt & necessary to be Recorded in every Majors time agreed 
upon & sett down in Writing at every Assembly, by ye Councell of ye said Town. 
You shall not deliver any copy or copies of any Record or Records which shall 
concerne ye State or Comon-Wealth of this Town, to any Person or Persons 
whatsoever ; without ye Consent of ye Major of this Town, or his Deputy for ye 
time being, Y’w shall duly and truly make Entrey of allsuch Warrants as shall be 
by yow granted for ye Attachm’t or Sumons of any Person or Persons whatsoever, 
unlesse ye same be Agreed according to ye Nature & Quality thereof, Y’w shall not 
discover any Errour, defect or default that shall be in any Record in ye Majors 
Court, or any other Record concerning the good of this Town, unlesse it be to ye 
Major or his Deputy for ye time being, or upon Request of ye said Major or his 
Deputy And all other thing & things belonging to ye office of a Clarke of this 
Town, y’w shall observe & do, to ye best of y’ur witt, Understanding & Knowledg. | 
So help y’w God.” 


THE OATH OF YE SERJEANT OF LIVERPOOLE, AND WATER-BAYLIFFE. 


““Y’w shall depose to be Obedient unto ye Major of this Town, And also y’t 
y’w shall be diligent in Executing of y’ur office of ye Serjeant of this Town of 
Liverpoole, and that y’w shall be indifferent between Party and Party, And all 
such Person and Persons as y’w be appointed to Arreast, and Attach, y’w shall 
take sufficient Maniprises or Sureties to answer at ye Majors Court of this Town, 
y’w shall Arreast, or Attach them with y’ur Mace, by Body, or Goods, truly without 
ffavour, fear, Colour or dissembling, And for want of sufficient Maniprises or sureties, 
y’w shall take ye Party and Partys so Arreasted into sure Goal or Prison. There to 
abide, untill hee, shee, or they, can find sufficient Maniprises or Sureties ; And also 
see that ye Party Plaintiffe, do Enter his Plea, or Action into ye Court Book either 
before ye Arreast made, or else imediatly after, So that at ye ffirst Court then next 
after y’w have made any such Arreast, y’w shall p’sent into the Court Books, ye Mani- 
prise or Maniprises of ye Parties so Arriasted, Unlesse that yow shall have perfect 
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knowledg ye Parties be Agreed. And furthermore, all such Person and Persons 
as ye Major or his Deputy appointeth yow to take to Prison, or Ward ; See that 
yow keep them, according as ye Major or his Deputy appointeth and comandeth 
yow and not otherwise. So help y’w God.” 


THE OATH OF YE MERCHANT APPRAISERS, 


“Y’w and every of y’w shall truly Execute ye office of Merchant Appraisers 
for ye Town of Liverpoole untill ye next Election day, y’w shall do y'wr best 
Endeavours for ye Benefit and most Profit of this Town concerning all Comon or 
Towns-Bargains, whereunto y’w shall from time to time during ye time y’w shall 
be officers for that purpose be ordered, by ye appointm’t Request or Comandm’t 
of ye Major of this Town for ye time being, or his Deputy, or Bayliffs. Y’w shall 
also from time to time during ye time aforesaid make due and indifferent valuation 
and Appraism’t of all such Goods, Chattels and Things between Party and Party 
as shall come to y’ur hands for that purpose, or as y’w shall be thereunto appointed, 
called, or required, by ye like appointm’t, request or comandm’t as afores’d. And 
yw shall likewise, during ye time of y’wr s’d Office uprightly, and indifferently 
set down, or cause to be sett down, and all [and] every such Taxacon, sum and sums 
of money as y’w shall be appointed or required to Impose or Lay Belonging to ye 
s’d Office, by ye Antient Usage thereof from time to time upon ye Inhabitants 
and Sworn Burgesses of this s’d Town, & shall truly do ye same to ye best of y’r 
Knowledg and understanding Setting apart all favour, affection, fear, dread, 
hatred and malice in any wise.. So help y’w God.” 


THE OATH OF YE CHURCH-WARDENS, 


“Y’w shall duly, and truly Execute ye office of Church Wardens of this 
Town of Liverpoole untill ye next Election day, Y’w shall do y’r endeavours 
and diligence from time to time, during ye time of y’ur office ; That all good orders 
belonging to ye same be Observed, and kept within ye Church & Chappel of ye 
Same Town, and Comon-Wealth of ye same, and especially upon ye Sabbath dayes 
in time of Divine Service, and other ffestivall dayes ; And if any Person or Persons 
do or shall Wander or Walkin ye Church or Chappel Yard, at Divine Service time, 
or wilfully or Obstinately absent or withdraw him or her selfe, or themselves, 
from Divine Service upon any of ye dayesafores’d, Then shall y’w not only by Special 
Warning appoint and charg them to Repair unto ye Church or Chappel, and see 
that it be so done accordingly ; And alsoif y’wshall hear, know, or understand of 
any Person, or Persons that do frequent Taverns, or Alehouses, or other Tipling, or 
drinking places at ye time of Divine Service, upon any of ye dayes afores’d, y’w 
shall give Special Warning, as well to ye householders, where ye same is or shall 
be used, as also ye Offenders therein, for Reformation thereof; to be had, And if 
upon such y’r Warning given, They do not amend ye same, Then shall y’w from 
time to time, as occasion shall Require, p’rs’t ye Offender, or Offenders as to y’r 
Office and Duty appertaineth without any favour, affection, fear, dread, or need ; 
And of all such Dutys and moneys as sha]] come to y’r hands, or shall be Due 
to be taken or receiv’d by y’w concerning y’r said Office, y’w shall collect and 
gather, and thereof make a just and true Accompt, and undelay’d Paym’t when 
y’w shall be thereunto reasonably called or required by the Major of this Town 
or his Deputy, for ye time being, And these and all other things belonging to ye 
office,’ y’w shall truly do and p’forme. So help y’w God.” 


THE OATH OF YE STEWARDS OF YE HALL. 


““-Y’w and either of y’w shall Execute ye office of ye Stewards of ye Comon 
Hall of this Town & Ley gatherers of Liverpoole untill ye next Election day. 
Y’w shall do y’re diligence and best endeavours to provide, or cause to be had 
and Provided, all such necessaries, as are or shall be needfull for the furnishing 
of ye s’d Hall, as to your office appertaineth by ye Antient Use and Custome thereof 


B 
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and especially at ye Two ffayres, and ye ffeast of ye Nativity of St. John Baptist ; 
And such Dutys and moneys as are incident and belonging to y’ur s’d office by yw 
to be received y’w shall truly collect and take ye same, and thereof shall make a 
just and true Account and undelay’d paym’t as y’w shall be thereunto reasonably 
called or required by ye Major of this Town or his Deputy for ye time being, and 
those with all other things appertaining to y’ur s’d office y’w shall duly & truly 
Execute, or cause to be putt in due Execucon so long as y’w shall be officers for 
ye purpose, to ye best of y’ur pour, knowledg, and und’rstanding. So help y’w 
God.” 


THE OATH OF YE REGISTERS OF TANNED LEATHER, 


“‘-y’w and either of y’w shall duly and truly execute ye Office of Registers of 
Tann’d Leather, within this Town of Liverpoole unto ye next Election day, Y’w 
shall see that no person or persons do or shall putt any Tann’d Leather to Sale 
within this Town or Liberties thereof unlesse ye same be lawfully Tann’d And 
that it be brought to open Markett or ffayre within this Town, and be by y’w 
markt & seal’d before it be sett out to be sold. And also y’w shall not put ye marke 
or Seal of y’ur office upon any Leather whichis not Lawfully Tann’d according 
to the Statute in that Case Provided. And if any Tann’d Leather be putt to Seal, 
within this Town or Liberties thereof in any other place then in open Markette or 
ffaire, or that any being putt to Seale being not lawfully tann’d, or that any Shooes 
or Bootes be proffer’d to be sold within this Town or Liberties thereof, having 
any unlawfull Tann’d Leather within ye same, y’w shall seize and take ye same into 
y’wr hands & thereof give undelay’d notice to ye Major of this Town, or his Deputy, 
for ye time being, And likewise pr’sent ye Offenders and every of them, from time 
to time, at ye first and next Court to be holden within this Town after every such 
offence so committed, setting apart all favour, affection, ffear, and dread in any wise 
So help y’w God.” 


THE OATH OF YE LEAVELOOKERS, 


“Y’w shall duly and truly Execute ye office of Leavelookers of this Town 
of Liverpoole, or cause ye same to be truly Executed untill ye next Election day 
& during ye time y’w shall enjoy ye same office to ye best of y’ur pow’r & knowledg, 
yw shall see that all such Victualls as shall from time to time during ye time of 
yur said office be brought to ye Markette of this Town to be there uttered, and 
sold, be, and shall be good and wholsome for Mans Body, and Marketable, And if 
any be to the Contrary, then shall y’w take ye same into y’ur hands, if it may be 
come by, and give undelay’d notice thereofto ye Majorof this Town, or to his Deputy 
or Bayliffs; And also y’w shall during ye said office Endeavour y’urselves from 
time to time, as occasion shall require, to see that no manner of Victualls or other 
Comoditys coming towards this s’d Town, or Market, bee, or shall be Bought or 
taken by the way before ye same Victualls or Comodities be brought into ye usual 
Markett Place of this Town, there to be utter’d & sold & namely, Butter, Eggs, 
Fish & other White meats upon ye Markett dayes, And also that all Butchers & 
other Victuallers using, or frequenting this Town, or Markette, with their Wares 
and flesh, & shall bring all their hides, ffells, & Tallow of ye same slaughter wair, 
together with ye flesh into ye Markett there to be sold in open Markett & not 
else where, And if any default or offence comitted or to be comitted in any- 
thing touching ye premises, or any other Crimes or offences concerning y’ur said 
office, y’w shall from time to time, during y’ur said office, make true 
pr’sentm’t at ye next Court of this Town, there to be holden, or kept, next 
after such offence or offences so done or comitted, And these with all other 
things belonging to ye office of ye Leavelookers of this Town, yw and either 
of y’w shall do and Execute or cause to be putt in due Execution, without any 
fear, dread, favour, affection, hatred or malice, in any wise. So help y’w God.”’ 
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THE OATH OF THE TOWN CUSTOM’R AND SUB-CUSTOMER. 


“Y’w shall truly Execute ye office of Town Custom’r of this Town of Liver- 
poole untill ye next Eleccon day, and during ye time y’w shall use and enjoy ye 
same office to ye best of y’ur Power and Knowledg, Y’w shall duly and truly collect, 
gather, and Receive, or cause to be truly collected, gathered, and Received, 
all such Customs, ffees, and Dutys, as shall be due and payable, for and in con- 
sideracon of y’ur said office, And all ye ffees, Customs, and Dutys afores’d yw 
shall from time to time during ye time afores’d, yield and pay, or cause to be 
yielded and pay’d to ye Mayor of this Town for ye time being, or to whom hee 
shall appoint to Receive ye same to ye use of this Town, when and so often as y’w 
shall be thereunto reasonably call’d, or Required by ye appointment, or Comand- 
m’t of ye s’d Major or within one Month next after ye same Comandm’t. So 
help y’w God.” 


THE OATH OF YE HALL KEEPER. 


“"Y’w shall truely Execute ye office of ye Hall Keeper of ye Comon Ware- 
house of this Town of Liverpoole, or cause ye same to be putt in due Execucon 
untill ye ffeast of St. Luke ye Evangelist next to come And during ye time 
that y’w shall enjoy ye said office to ye best of y’ur Pow’r and best endeavour ; 
y’w shall safely keep, or cause to be safely kept, all such goods, stuffs & Merchandise 
as to y’w for that purpose shall by any person, or persons, be comitted, or delivered, 
and ye same upon Request, or within a Convenient time after ye same, y’w shall. 
safely deliver, or cause to be delivered unto ye Owners thereof, or their Assigns, 
taking for ye same ye ffees and Dutys onely due and accustomed, And that all 
such ffees, Duties and Receipts as shall come to y’ur hands to be pay’d for and in 
consideracon of y’ur s’d office y’w shall, from time to time, during the time afores’d, 
Yield,and Pay, or cause to be Yielded, and Pay’d, to ye Major of this Town for ye 
time being, or to whom hee shall appoint to Receive yesame to ye use of yes’d Town, 
when and as often as y’w shall be reasonably thereunto call’d or requir’d by ye 
Comandm’t or appointm’t of ye s’d Major, or within One Month after ye s’d 
Request, or Comandm’t at ye furthest. So help y’w God.” 


THE OATH OF YE MOSSE REEVES AND BURLEYMEN, 


““-Y’w and every of y’w shall execute ye office of Mosse Reeves and Burleymen 
of this Town of Liverpoole, or cause ye same to be putt in due execucon unto ye 
next Election day, to ye best of y’ur Pow’r and Knowledges. Y’w shall see that 
all Head-bolts, Side-ffronts, and other ffences be made lawfull and sufficient betweene 
Partie and Partie, within this Town, and Liberties thereof, and so mentain’d and 
kept from time to time, during ye time of y’ur s’d office, Y’w shall also during ye 
continuance of y’ur office afores’d Doe y’ur Endeavours that no Encroachm’t 
be taken in, or made upon any Part of ye Comon or Wast Ground, or other places 
belonging to this Town, or any ffishing or Removing of any Mere-stones, or Stakes, 
or Dewe Stones, altering or seperating of any Water-course or Courses, digging 
of any Pitts or Holes, to ye Straitning or narrowing of any High-Wayes to ye 
annoyance of ye Queens Leige People, nor getting of any Slate or Ashler upon any 
Part of ye Comon or Heath of this Town without Lycense of ye Major of this Town, 
or his Deputy for ye time being. And if any offence or offences Trespasse or 
Trespasses shall be done or comitted in any of these things as are recyted Then shall 
y’w from time to time p’rsent all ye same at ye first Court of this Town to be holden 
within ye same Town, next after such offence, Trespasse or Offences and Trespasses 
shall be comitted or done. These with all other things belonging to y’ur s’d office 
y’w shall truly do, or cause to be done and executed, to ye best of y’ur Pow’rs and 
Knowledges, without any ffavour, ffear, dread, hatred or malice in any wise. 


So help y’w God.” 
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THE OATH OF YE SCAVENGERS, 


‘“y’w and every of y’w shall Execute ye office of ye Scavengers of this Town 
of Liverpoole or cause ye same to be putt in due execution untill ye next Eleccon 
day, or so long as y’w shall be Officers for that y’w shall do y’ur Endeavour from 
time to time during ye same time that ye Streets of this Town shall be kept clean 
and in decent order and sort; and that no waynes, Carts, Clay Hills, Dung hills 
or Middings, Blocks, Stocks, Timber or other things, be sett, lay’d or plac’t in ye 
Streets to ye disturbance or annoyance of ye Inhabitants of ye s’d Town, or any of 
Her Majest’s Subjects or Leige People. And if any such be done contrary to ye 
Antient Orders of this Town, in ye behalfe sett downe, Then shall y’w p’sent all 
and every such offence, Trespasse and Offences from time to time during ye time 
afores’d at ye first Court to be holden within this Town after such Offence or 
Trespasse done, without any favour, affection, fear or dread, p’fitt or disp’fitt. 
So help y’w God.” 


THE OATH OF YE HAY-WARD. 


“Vw shall truly Execute ye office of Hay-ward of this Town of Liverpoole 
untill the ffeast of St. Luke ye Evangelist next coming, or as long as y’w shall be 
Officer for that purpose, Y’w shall do y’ur diligence and best endeavour to see 
That all ye Townfield of this Town, be well order’d and Govern’d as to y’ur office 
appertaineth during ye time afores’d. Thatt all ffences belonging to ye s’d ffield 
be made and done sufficiently in apt, due, and convenient time, and so from time 
to time mentain’d & upholded, as appertaineth to be done. And if any beasts, 
Cattle or Swine shall Trespasse in any Corn that shall be sown in ye s’'d Townfield, 
either in ye time of Harvest, or at any other time untill Corn be gotten into ye 
Barn, or if any Person or Persons do gett or Codd any Pease or Beans not being 
their own, or do Leasow or Teather within ye s’d Townfield any Beasts or Cattle 
[from] Barlance be ended untill all ye Corn be r’mmed, except it be upon their 
own Ground, Then shall y’w not onely impound ye s’d Cattle and Beasts so Tres- 
passing, as to y’ur office appertaineth But also from time to time pr’sent all 
Offenders in any of ye pr’mises at ye first and next Court to be Holden within 
this Town, after [such] Offence or Offences, Trespasse or Trespasses so comitted 
or done, And that y’w shall not take any more for doing of y’ur s’d Office, Then of 
in Antient time hath been & is done unto y’w for ye same: these & all other things 
&c.”” [Ends.] 


THE OATH OF YE ALEFOUNDERS. 


““Y°w shall truly serve in ye office of Alefounders or Ale Tasters of this Town 
untill ye next Election day or that y’w be otherwise discharg’d of ye same, Y’w 
shall see that all Brewers of Ale and Beer in this Town do make good and wholsome 
drink for Mans Body, and do sell ye same at such Reasonable Rates and Prices, 
as shall be assesst by Mr. Major of this Town, And if any do to the Contrary, y’w 
shall pr’sent him, her, or them at ye next Jury Court after such Offence comitted, 
Y’w shall also see that all Bakers of Bread within this Town do make good and 
wholsome Bread for Mans Bodye, and do sell ye same at such Assize and Rates 
as is appointed by ye Statute; Considering ye Prices of Corn, and grain, in ye 
Markett, And if any default be, y’w shall pr’sent every ye Offender or Offenders 
y’w shall know of. So help y’w God.” 


THE OATH OF A COMON COUNCELLMAN. 


““'Y’w shall do y’ur reasonable Endeavour from time to time for ye ffurtherance 
& Advancem’t of the comon profitt, and Comodity of this Town, and to y’ur power 
shall mentaine ye Liberties & ffranchises thereof, without doing or comitting any 
Act or thing wittingly and willingly whereby ye same may be in any wise empayr’d 
or infring’d, And shall further from time to time be ready to attend upon ye Maj’r 
of this Town, or his Deputy, upon Lawfull monicon or Sumons to y’w given at all 
& every Assembly or Assemblys by ye s’'d Major, or his Deputy, to be appointed 
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within ye s’d Town, touching ye Affaires of ye same, unlesse y’w be otherwise 
Lycensed by ye s’d Major, or his Deputy, or have any other Lawfull Impedim’t, 
And at ye same Assemblie or Assemblies, y’w shall pronounce and declare y’ur 
Opinion and advice sincerely and plainly without favour or affection, hate, or 
malice, to be used, in any Wise, in such causes and matters as shall then be pro- 
pounded and moved unto y’w as one of ye Comon Councell of this Town, 
And y’r own Councell and y’r ffellows touching such matters as_ shall 
be moved in ye s’d Assemblies, y’w shall not reveal, or disclose, without 
just Cause, and reasonable occasion; And likewise shall do yur reasonable 
and Lawtull endeavour, That all and every Article, matter, and _ thing 
concluded, and agreed upon in ye s’d Assembly or Assemblys by ye Major 
of this Town, or his Deputy, ye Aldermen and Comon-Councell of ye same, 
or ye greater number of them, shall and may be putt in due Execucon, and truly be 
p’formed, and Observed, according to ye contents thereof, And all and every 
other matter and thing appertaining to be done by y’w as one of ye Comon Councell 
of this Town, y’w shall do, and accomplish to the best of y’ur Power and knowledg. 
So help y’w God.” 


THE OATH FOR YE EXECUCON OF BOTH OFFICES OF TOWNS CUSTOM’R & 
HALLKEEPER, BY ONE PERSON. 


“ Yw shall truly Execute ye severall Offices of ye Town Customer and Hall 
Keeper, or Keeper of the Comon Warehouse untill ye next Election day, and during 
such time, as y’w shall enjoy ye same offices, to ye best of y’ur Pow’r and Knowledg, 
y’w shall duly and truly Collect and gather, and Receive, or cause to be truly 
collected, gather’d and Receiv’d, all such Customs, ffees and Dutys as shall be 
due and payable, And y’w shall safely keep, or cause to be kept, all such stuffs, 
goods & Merchandise, as to y’w shall be deliver’d or comitted by any person or 
persons whatsoever, And ye same in conven’t time upon request made, y’w shall 
comitte and deliver to the Owners thereof; Taking therefor onely the due and 
accustomed ffees, And all such fees as shall be due in respect of either of ye s’d 
Office, y’w shall from time to time, during ye time afores’d, yield and pay, or 
cause to be pay’d to the Major of this Town for ye time being, or to whom hee shall 
appoint, to ye use of this Town, or within every Month, & after, if there be occasion, 
and shall be thereunto required. So help y’w God.” 


THE OATH OF AN INSPECTOR OF INMATES, 


““Y’w shall swear that y’w shall well and truly serve our Soveraign Lady ye 
Queens Majesty and ye Major of this Corporacon of Liverpoole, in ye Office of 
Inspector of Inmates, within ye s’d Burrough, And y’w shall well and truly 
endeavour, according to y’ur knowledg, That ye Statutes ags’t Inmates & for ye 
Punishment of them, and other idle Persons, coming within this Burrough, be 
duly putt in Execucon, & upon discovery of any such, y’w shall imediatly give 
notice of his, her, or their Names, and Sir-Names unto ye Major for ye time 
being, of this Burroug ; And also make pr’sentm’t of ye same, to ye Homage of ye 
Port Moot Court of this Burrough, to be held next after such y’ur discovery ; 
And in all and every other thing belonging to y’ur said Office, y’w shall, well and 
truly, according to y’ur best skill and knowledg discharge & behave y’urself in 
doing that which belongs to y’w so to do, in ye same, for this year now to come, 
and untill y’w shall be lawfully discharg’d thereof. So help y’w God.” 


THE OATH OF AN ATTORNEY IN YE BURROUGH COURT OF LIVERPOOLE. 


““-Y’w shall truly and faithfully Execute ye Office of Attorney, in this Burrough 
of Liverpoole for ye year Ensueing, and to the uttermost of y’ur Pow’r and abilitie, 
shall maintain, and uphold ye Liberties and Jurisdiction of this Court, without 
doing any thing to ye pr’judice thereof ; Y’w shall Not do any falshood, or deceipt, 
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or consent to any to be done ; but if y’w know of any, shall give knowledg thereof 
to ye Major for ye time being, or his Deputy, Y’w shall not plead any fforraign Plea, 
nor wittingly, or willingly sue, or cause to be sued, any false Suits, nor give Aid, 
or consent to ye same; Y’w shall not encrease accustomed ffees, nor delay any 
mans Cause for Lucre, or Malice, on Pain of being expulsed from this Court, for ever, 
But shall do and perform all things belonging to y’ur Office according to yur 
best skill and knowledg, without favour, or affection to any Person or Persons. 
So help y’w God.” 


RENTAL OF CORPORATE PROPERTY 


Following these Oaths is set out what was termed a “ Rent-Tally,” 
or rental of the lands and houses, &c., belonging to the Borough of Liverpool: 
The holdings are enumerated in Schedule form with the rents paid for 
each, such rents amounting in the whole to £36. 16s. 2d. This would 
represent the income of the Corporation at this time arising from properties 
in their possession and not let on lease. 


GORSE AND FURZE 


Gorse and Furze appear to have been largely used for various purposes, 
and was on account of its inflammable nature considered a dangerous 
commodity. To ensure safety, or to guard against calamity, precautionary 
measures were from time to time taken by the passing of orders for its proper 
storage at a distance from the wooden and thatched buildings so generally 
predominating at this period. A typical order is recorded on the rith 
March, 1702, which reads as follows :— 


“Tt is order’d that no ffurrs shall be stored in ye body of ye Corporacon ”’ 
(centre of the town) “after ye 25th of March Inst’t, but ye Bakers & others shall be 
directed by Mr. Maj’r where to lay their gorse or ffurrs in some extream part of ye 
district of ye Town, to prevent any p’judice to ye whole ; and to bring in their 
gorse & furrs gradually as they have occasion for pr’t use, on penalty of 10s. for 
every forfeiture after ye 25th of March Inst.” 


Up to this time no account of a fire occurring in the town is recorded, 
nor does such an event appear for many years after this date, still, it is 
not unreasonable to think that such a precaution as this was not dictated 
by anticipation only of what was possible. To cope with the disastrous 
element of fire the Corporation had already provided buckets and ladders, 
but what use could the buckets be when there was no adequate supply of 
water to fill them ? 


ROGER JAMES 


An order of the Council under date 11th March, 1702, makes this 
interesting statement: “That the ship intended to be built by Roger 
James, late of Liverpool, Shipwright, deceased, shall be removed by the 
first of April next, on penalty of £5; if this order be not performed the 
Corporation is to remove the same and pay the charge out of the product 
of the timber.’’ This Roger James is accredited with giving his name to 


dae Street, he having erected some houses there running back to Moor 
treet. 
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DEATH OF WILLIAM III. 


King William III. died on the 8th March, 1702, as the result of a fall 
from his horse. It is said that he never liked Englishmen and they 
never liked him: He was succeeded by Queen Anne, during whose short 
reign several important occurrences took place affecting Liverpool, with 
which she was associated. 


WAR WITH FRANCE AND SPAIN 


Shortly after Queen Anne’s accession to the throne a strong discussion 
was held in the Imperial Council on the necessity of declaring war against 
France, an event much favoured by the great Duke of Marlborough, who 
held some influence over the Queen. In anticipation of such an event, 
and with a certain knowledge of its early happening, the following warning 
letter was addressed to the Mayor (Thomas Bickersteth) from Whitehall, 
dated 2nd May, 1702 :— 

“S’r <A Warr being ready to break out betweene these Kingdoms & France 

& Spain, a declaracon whereof will Speedily be published, I do by her Majest’s 

Comand give you this early notice of it by an expresse & desire you to impart ye 

same forthwith to ye Masters & Comanders of Ships that are in ye harbour of 

Liverpoole, & thereabouts, & to warn them to take care of themselves & avoid 

falling into ye hands of the ffrench and Spanish Privateers, of w’ch we are inform’d 

great Numb’rs are already putt to sea.” 

Probably Liverpool was not yet considered of sufficient importance 
to justify a request for the services of a war ship for the protection of her 
shipping, but the foregoing letter certainly indicates that the port was not 
beneath the notice of the naval authorities. The Queen’s intentions 
and desires being laid before Parliament and by it supported, War was 
declared on the 4th May. 


DAMAGE BY STORMS 


As may be readily supposed, the buildings erected near the river side, 
owing to their exposed position, were very liable to damage through the 
frequent storms with which this part of the coast was visited. We know 
that at the present time, but for our excellent and substantial dock-walls, 
much damage and loss would be occasioned to our shipping by the force of 
the North-west winds and gales which prevail in this particular locality, 
and it can be easily imagined to what extent damage would be inflicted 
upon ill-built structures erected practically on the beach or in very close 
proximity thereto without any protection from the turbulent waters of 
the Mersey or shelter from the winds. The losses suffered from this cause 
find illustration in a Petition presented in 1703 by Thomas Williamson, 
for a life to be added to his Lease of property in Tewette Hey (near Redcross 
Street) upon reasonable terms, and he expresses the hope that those terms 
may be the more reasonable because the sea has “ intrenched”’ upon the 
ground and rendered it less in value and he must and will be at a considerable 
charge to repair and support the breach already made and to prevent any 
further breach for the future, &c. 
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OLD CUSTOMHOUSE 

An entry dated 5th May, 1703, of no importance in itself, is interesting 
as fixing the position of the first Customhouse. Mr. Sylvester Moorcroft 
(Mayor in 1706-7) is stated to have petitioned the Council to remove a Pump 
at the end of Water Street, he intending to improve a shop there and to 
make a Gateway to the Custom House ; the request was allowed at Mr. 
Moorcroft’s charge. As will be shewn hereafter, Mr. Moorcroft, on the 
completion of the new Dock, erected a new Custom House at his own cost 
on the East side of that Dock. 


ELECTION OF MAYOR AND COUNCILLORS 

A curious proceeding is recorded on the 14th October, 1703, consequent 
upon a difficulty in inducing three prominent and influential townsmen to 
accept the office of Councillors. John Clieveland and William Hurst were 
nominated and appointed to the Council, constituted by the Charter of 
William III. (1695), but do not appear to have acted on that body. On 
the date named, they, together with John Earl, were elected Councilmen 
in the ordinary way, but all refusing to serve, were summoned by warrant 
under the Corporate Seal to attend and take the oath of Common Councilmen. 
On the 18th (Election day) John Clieveland was straightway elected Mayor 
for the year, and it is stated that he “took the oaths of Allegiance and 
Supremacy, and the Abjuration oath and made subscription as by law 
required and also took the oath of Mayoralty the rgth of October 1703.” 
On the same day (18th) by an order under the Corporate Seal he was formally 
required immediately to take upon him the office of Mayor “as well by 
several proclamations as by the consent of the persons hereunto subscribed 
as all others concerned in open Court.”’ This order was signed by 37 
persons. Apparently this was one of those cases of compulsory service to 
which reference has recently been made, and although no direct demur 
or refusal on the part of Mr. Clieveland to accept office is recorded, the fact 
that the requisition or warrant was immediately issued under the Corporate 
Seal, together with the evident pressure brought to bear upon him, points 
to an intention on the part of the Council to insist upon his acceptance of 
the position even against his will. He had served the office of Bailiff in 
1691 and now unwillingly consented to accept the Mayoralty in 1703-4. 
In 1710 he was elected to Parliament and sat as the town’s representative 
for three years, dying on the 1st August, 1716. He was buried in St. 
Nicholas’ Church, where a mural tablet erected to his memory may be 
seen at the South-east corner of the Church. 

William Hurst was also a Bailiff in 1691 along with Mr. Clieveland 
whom he succeeded in the Mayoralty for the year 1704-5. 

John Earl, a member of the well-known Liverpool family, whose 
late representative was Sir Hardman Earle (recently deceased), was presented 
at the Grand Port Moot Court on the 23rd October, 1704, for refusing to 
serve the office of a Bailiff, he being duly elected, and was fined £50. He 


was however again elected Mayor’s Bailiff in the followi 
Served the oie y ollowing year, and duty 
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CURFEW 


On the 25th October, 1703, William Ashton, the Sexton, was ordered 
to ring Curfew Bell at 4 a.m. and 8 p.m. throughout the year on penalty 
of £5; and in January following was presented for a breach of that order. 


BUILDING REGULATIONS 


Building operations had hitherto been carried on at the sweet will of 
the builders as regards the positions of the structures and the land they 
occupied, no restraining or guiding power to be observed nor regulations to 
be obeyed, but in December, 1703, the authorities appear to have realized 
the necessity of preserving a building line of some regularity and consequently 
ordered Thomas Hornbie to pull the new house down, being in part built, 
and leading towards the Bridge at Dale Street end and make it even with 
Janet Brooks buildings, and to remove the Ashlar Wall, he having encroached 
on the street to the prejudice thereof. 


FREEMEN 


: In June, 1704, honours were extended to two Commanders of War 
Ships (Sir Charles Rich and Jordan Sands) by admitting them free Burgesses, 
gratis, 

CHURCH OFFICIALS 


On the 6th September, 1704, the following entry appears’ ‘‘ Ye Sexton 
complains that his Wives son pulls at ye Organ. and ye Clerke of ye old 
Church receives ye money.” 

On the same day it was ordered “ that Richard Simms be Clerk and 
Sexton of the new Church called St. Peters from this day and receive the 
fees thereof, but no Salary.” The fees must have proved altogether 
inadequate to his wants, for in the following month he petitioned for a 
Salary, when the Council authorized the payment of £3 at Christmas but 
no part of the contributions, and from Christmas £4 per annum and half 
the contributions from that time. It is to be hoped these arrangements 
were advantageous or satisfactory to the Clerk and Sexton, but whether 
they proved so or not we have no means of ascertaining. 


CORPORATE INCOME 


In the Audit Account taken in February, 1705, amongst other items, 
there appears (Mayoralty of Thomas Bickersteth) :— 


passe 
To Freemen’s Fines .. Ae ae ae a ar an Os 
To Ingates & Outgates oe sue Ke ae a a4 145 OO 
To Town Customs... ‘is sa ae te Sc 500 PIL a7) 
To Fines of houses & land .. Se a fe eu Lo 8 IG - Cy @ 


These few items, together with the following, taken from an Audit in 
the same month, but of a different Mayoralty (John Cockshotte, 1702), ~ 
are very instructive and testify to the increasing prosperity of the town. 
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i) Sands 
To Lease Rents te i Ee ar ae eg me 67 10 9F 
To Freemen’s Fines .. cf vs se Ex sis 207 el OmO 
To Fines for houses & lands. . au on x ze ic,  TOSutOu FO 
To Town’s duty ww sh if, : = se ee 22 52 34 Oe 
To Ingates & Outgates 3: oe os 2 2% “ Tq 570 
To Rents of the New Market & Stall Rents .. aa Pee nena Ves 
To Brick money ne oe 5 ed aie i os 27 Ie Tees 


and so on. The audit for the following year shews a slight increase in the 
amounts of these particular items. 


STREET CLEANSING 


In the matter of keeping the streets clean it is evident that no differen- 
tiation was shewn between parties when a breach or neglect of the bye- 
laws in that respect occurred, for we find that on the 23rd October, 1704, 
the two Rectors were presented for not cleaning before their Barn in Dale 
Street, and Mr. Alderman Bickersteth for not cleaning the street before his 
own door and house, and before his Barn in Tithebarn Street. They were 
each fined Is. 


SWINE 


The keeping of swine had always been more or less a nuisance, but 
probably these animals were a necessary evil. Orders were from time to 
time passed for keeping them within bounds and the following passed by 
the Grand Port Moot Court on the 22nd October, 1705, will shew how the 
matter was dealt with at that time. “ We order that all persons keeping 
Swine within this town do keep them up and not suffer them to go into the 
town field to the great prejudice of corn ‘sewed’ at this season. And that 
they clear the town field from the same within five days under penalty of 
tzd. each swine and that John Harper, the Heyward. do impound all he 
shall find there after the said time under penalty of 5s. for each neglect.” . 
““'We order that James Grice (Beadle and Bellman) do give public notice 
of this order through every street of this town before Wednesday night 
next under penalty of ros. on his neglect.” 


HORSE-RACING 


A reference is again made to horse-racing on the 7th November, 1705, 
when it was ordered that to encourage a horse race, to be given at the 
water side, ten guineas be referred to the Mayor for one year, but not to 
exceed that sum. 


WATERWORKS 


The question of the water supply was revived in 1705, of which we will 
take just a passing notice. It will be remembered that in 1695 an Agreement 
was entered into with John Green and others to establish Waterworks 
for the supply of fresh water to the town. That Contract was not carried 
out, but Sir Cleave Moore, of Bank Hall, through his Agent, now proposed 
to carry out the work, and free liberty was given him to convey to the said 
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town the River and Springs of Bootle through the waste lands, Commons, 
Highways, Streets, &c., leading to or within the town, for a term of 100 
years upon the same conditions as those previously granted to John Green 
and others. In order to secure Sir Cleave against any claim that might be 
advanced on behalf of the holders of the previous Contract, notwithstanding 
their failure to carry out its terms, the Corporation was requested to concur 
with Sir Cleave in endeavouring to obtain a Declaration nullifying the said 
Contract or Grant, at his expense, but were not required to give any further 
assurance until that Declaration was obtained. Upon these proposals the 
Council agreed that Sir Cleave Moore should have a Lease of the Waterworks. 
for 100 years at 50s. per annum on his bringing in and delivering up the 
previous Lease or Agreement, the intended work to be completed within 
three years and a supply of water to be given to the inhabitants within 
that time on reasonable terms, otherwise the Lease to be vacated. After 
various delays further negotiations and proceedings took place and, even- 
tually, an Act (8 Anne, Cap. 25) was obtained for enabling the Corporation 
to make a Grant to Sir Cleave Moore to bring water into Liverpool from. 
Bootle Springs, but the scheme, however excellent in itself, for some un- 
explained reason again fell through, and the Council in 1720 declared the 
Agreement with Sir Cleave null and void. <A resumé of this very important 
and interesting subject will be made in our sixth section (1802), and the 
early as well as the later and more successful efforts to provide a water 
supply will be fully explained. 


CORPORATE HELP TO EMBARRASSED LESSEES 


A very creditable feature in the Local Government of these days is. 
manifested by various recorded instances of the desire of the Corporation 
to help a lame dog over the stile. We say “desire” because it is not 
evident that the proffered services were taken advantage of by the parties. 
in whose favour these concessions were made, still the fact remains, that 
Burgesses who had got into financial difficulties had occasionally the oppor- 
tunity afforded them of accepting aid from the Corporation, and the follow- 
ing entry is typical of the consideration extended to townspeople whose: 
affairs had suffered derangement. 


‘© Att a Spetial Councell held ye 4th of Janu. 1700. 

“Mem. That in consideracon That Edward Barrow is Considerably indebted 
unto sev’rl Inhabitants of ye Town & in Order to discharg what Part hee can 
hath Sett his house to Sale, w’ch is Town Land and scituate o’th Back o’th Castle, 
and for ye better Sale of ye same ye Two Lives now in it are desir’d to be chang’d 
& one Life added; The Town, out of kindnesse to ye s’d Edw’d Barrow, And to 
ye end hee may dispose of ye same at a better Rate,-Order ye Two Lives to be 
chang’d, and One Life Added, On ye ffine of Tenne Pounds.” 


There is nothing to shew why the clemency or kindness of the Council— 
a Special Council—was extended to this Mr. Barrow in his distress, but it 
may be assumed that although the Council exacted a Fine of {ro for extend- 
ing his Lease, it had more than an ordinary sympathy with this particular 
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case. The only reference to this gentleman (Mr. Barrow) is in the Rent 
Roll for 1702, wherein he is described or mentioned as holding a house 
(probably this very property) at 6s. per annum, but the situation of the 
holding is not given. 

This is only one instance out of many of a similar nature, and might 
easily be passed over without notice, but it is worthy of mention as shewing 
that, whatever undisclosed motive or interest the Council had in support 
of their action, even a soulless Corporation is capable of performing am act 
of kindness whereby someone, who but for such a timely and generous 
grant in aid might have suffered serious loss if not actual financial ruin. 


QUARRY—BROWNLOW HILL 


On the 5th December, 1705, the Quarry upon the Common was ordered 
to be let and a Bill to be fixed on the Exchange in order thereunto. In 
October following an Agreement was come to for letting this Quarry of 
Liverpool to Edward Litherland, of Netherton, at £11. ros. od. per annum 
for seven years, paying for the stones quarried at rates set out in a Schedule. 
This Quarry was situate in Brownlow Hill from which much stone was 
obtained for building purposes in Liverpoo!. In 1714 Richard Norris was 
granted liberty to take what broken stone could be spared at Brownlow 
Hill for the Dry Dock. 


PIPEMAKING 


Pipemaking (presumably clay) was an industry sufficiently pretentious 
at this period to enlist the protective assistance of the Council. In July, 
1706, James Atherton and others petitioned the Council for protection 
against the incursion of Country Pipemakers who came into town and not 
only sold their pipes to the Grocers in town by wholesale, but went from 
Alehouse to Alehouse to sell their pipes by retail, to the destruction of the 
Petitioners and their families who payed for their freedom and contributed 
to Leys and Taxes, &c. 


CORPORATE ESTATE 


At this period the leasing of Corporate lands for 3 lives and 21 years 
had become very general and a proposal was laid before the Council in 
June, 1707, of a method or rule for so doing. The proposition is perhaps a 
little technical, but ought to be introduced here to shew how the Corporate 
Estate was dealt with at this time and by what rules it continued to be 
administered for many years afterwards. 


‘“‘A Proposal to the Council of a method or rule of leasing for Lives and Lives 
and Years :— 
The Order or Method for To put in 3 lives 50 ods o Sasa 
Leasing for 3 lives or To add 2 lives to 1 life in being 
fewer. To add 1 life to 2 lives in being 
To exchange 1 life vs 
To exchange 1 life and add 2 lives 
To exchange 2 lives and add 1 life 


HAH NWN 
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NotE.—That in the exchange of lives regard is to be had to the age and habit 
of body of those to be exchanged, if they are above 60 years of age they ought 
to pay higher, viz. : the Lessee or if 50 years of age and of an ill habit of body, the 
same Rule holdeth. 

Notre.—That 7 years as above is about half the interest the Tenant has in 
the premises when his Lease is full 3 lives with tenant right being commonly sold 
for 14 years’ value. 

No. of years’ value. 


The Order or Method for To add 3 lives to 21 years .. 56 54 
leasing for 3 lives and To add 2 lives to 1 life and 21 years .. 4 
21 years. To add 1 life to 2 lives & 21 years .. 14 
To exchange 1 life .. Si ae a 
To exchange 1 life and add Sa 42 
To exchange 2 lives and add 1 ae 3 of one 


The yearly value if for land to be assessed after this method, viz. : The value 
being known or adjudged, to take off 3th, then deduct the Chief Rent, the remainder 
to be the clear value to proceed on toa Fine. By this or such like method the Fines. 
will (in a great measure) be certain, and consequently the land very much valued 
on that account, people knowing how they are to be used, will make sales and 
purchases with more certainty. 

It is also necessary that all Leases should be seen and examined by the Council 
or a Committee thereof before any Fine be set. 

And also that all Leases be read in the Council before they are sealed; and 
that an account of them be kept in a Book for that purpose after an alphabetical 
manner, shewing the date, names of the Lessees, and lives. 

By JouHn SEACOME.”’ 


TOWN CLERK’S IRREGULARITIES 

On the 11th July, 1707, the Mayor (Sylvester Moorcroft) delivered to the 
Council a list of high omissions and irregular transactions committed by Mrs 
John Sandiford, Town Clerk of Liverpool, in relation to the Records and 
other matters relating to his office, and the Council unanimously voted to 
suspend him until Wednesday, the 23rd, when he had to appear before the 
Council and answer the charge. On the 23rd July the Council voted by a 
great majority that “ Mr. John Sandiford is not capable of discharging the 
office of Town Clerk.’”’ On the 2oth August following, Mr. Ralph Peters was 
appointed Town Clerk in his place, the conditions of the appointment being 
that he should pay to the use of the Corporation 100 guineas within 3 months 
after the death of Mr. Sandiford, and also pay to Mr. Sandiford £40 per 
annum during his life, to give up all private practice as an Attorney and to 
receive no other fees than those formerly paid except by order of the Council. 
John Sandiford was appointed Town Clerk in 1678, so that it took 29 years 
to find out that he was not capable of discharging the duties of the office. 


MAYOR'S ALLOWANCE 
In September, 1707, the Council recognizing that the duties of the Mayor 
had much increased and his attendance was more required than formerly, 
passed a Resolution that the two best Fines which should be paid by any two 
freemen admitted and sworn in such Mayor’s time, should be paid to him 
towards the necessary expenses of his office. This would appear to be the 
first notice of a Grant to the Mayor for his official expenses, or the Mayor’s 
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allowance as it is now called, but as the amounts payed by way of Fines 
for admission to Freedom very rarely reached a substantial sum, this allow- 
ance, to say the least, would at all times be vicarious and often trivial. 


ELECTION OF LORD DERBY AS MAYOR 

A striking instance of the friendly relations so long existing between 
the town and the Derby family is given in this year (1707) when it is recorded 
that the Right Hon. James Earl of Derby (the roth Earl) paying a visit to 
Liverpool on his way to Halnaker in Sussex from Lathom, on the rst day of 
October, the Council waited upon him and gave him an entertainment in 
the Exchange, and it being proposed to elect his Lordship Mayor for the 
year ensuing, a Council was summoned to meet at 8 o’clock next morning 
in order to elect him one of the Common Council and thereby capacitate 
him for the position of Mayor. The ardent feelings of the Council on 
this occasion can very well be deduced from the tone of the following 
Record : 

** Att which Assembly held the Second day of October 1707, The R’t Hono’r’ble 

James Earle of Derby, Lord Stanley & Strange &c. Chancellor of the Dutchy and 

County Pallatine of Lancaster, Lord Livetenn’t and Custos Rotulor’m of the said 

County, Chamberlain of the County Pallatine of Chester, One of her Maj’ties most 

Hon’rble Privy Councell, was in full Councell, Nemine Contradicente, elected 

one of the Comon Councell of this Burrough. And the Bayl’s being appointed 

to waite on his Lord’pp att his Lodgeing, and acquaint him thereof, His L’d’pp 
very kindly came into the Comon Hall, and Honour’d the Corporation with his 
acceptance thereof.” 

His Lordship being subsequently elected Mayor, the Council signified 
the same to him by letter, to which he returned this kind answer under 
date rst November, 1707, from London, his Lordship having gone thither 
from Halnaker in order to be sworn by special Commission. 


‘** Gentlemen, 

“JT cannot but acknowledge mySelf very much Oblidg’d to you for your kind 
Letter and the ffavo’r you are pleased to doe me in chooseing me so unanimously 
Mayor. I wish I had itin my powertomakeany Returne. But you may beassur’d 
that I shallalways makeit my endeavour toShew my Selffe A faithful Member of your 
Corporation, Iam extremely Concern’d Business falls out so that I am oblidg’d 
to be out of the Countrey. That I cannot so Behave my self to you as I would 
heartily have wish’d; I should have sent this Sooner But that I had A mind 
att the same time to give you an Acc’thowmatters wentastomy takeing the Oath 
which though I have not yet Done, I shall I Believe very Soon. But if I could 
not have Done it here, I should have made A Journey to your Town to have Done 
it in forme there for I was Resolv’d, Since you had been so kind to choose me Mayor, 
No Neglect of mine should have hinder’d me from Shewing how Sencesible I was 
of your ffavo’r, who really am, Gentlemen, Your most hearty and very affectionate 
ffrend—DeErBy.” 


A difficulty arose as to his Lordship being sworn which was however 
overcome, under advice of Counsel. The Corporation being determined 
that the appointment should not fall through on technical grounds, and 
acting upon precedent, presented a Petition to the Queen in Council on the 
subject, and the Lord Chancellor by advice of the Solicitor General, ap- 
pointed a Commission consisting of 3 gentlemen, empowering them to ad- 
minister the Oaths, which was accordingly done on the 13th November 
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in London. The Corporation were, however, doomed to some disappoint- 
ment, for Lord Derby, finding it impossibletoexecute the duties of the office 
in person, appointed Richard Norris and Sylvester Moorcroft jointly and 
severally Deputy and Deputies of the office of Mayor and Deputy Mayor 
of Liverpool, so that it does not appear that his Lordship during his year of 
office acted otherwise than in a nominal capacity. 


PROTESTANT DISSENTERS 


In November of this year (1707) appears the following Memorandum :— 

“That the new Building lately built in a new Street which leads Northwards 
from Moorffields is Recorded for a Meeting place for an Assembly of protestants 
Dissenting from the Church of England for the Exercise of their Religious Wor’pp 
in pursuance of an Act of Parliam’t. Entituled An Act for Exempting their Maj’ties 
protestant Subjects Dissenting from the Church of England from the penaltys 
of certain Laws, according to the tenor & purport of the said Act.” 


This would no doubt have reference to the Chapel built in Key Street 


afterwards removed to Paradise Street, of which we shall take notice here- 
after. 


SIR THOMAS JOHNSON 


In April, 1708, it is recorded that Thomas Johnson, Esq., one of the 
representatives in Parliament for the Corporation, waiting on the Earl of 
Derby, the then Mayor, upon presenting an Address to Her Majesty from 
the Corporation, had the honour of knighthood conferred upon him by 
Her Majesty on the zoth March, 1708. This Sir Thomas Johnson was 
elected Bailiff in 1689, was Mayor in 1695, and a Member for the Borough in 
ten Parliaments from 1701 to 1722. He was a prominent and indefatigable 
worker for the advancement of Liverpool’s affairs, but beyond his name 
being perpetuated by Sir Thomas’ Buildings (now Street) at the Dale Street 
end of which he built some houses, and a marble tablet in the North-west 
entrance to the Municipal Buildings, nothing exists to preserve the memory 
of one who was untiring in his exertions for the good of the town. The 
tablet bears the following inscription :— 

In Memory 
of 
Sir Thomas Johnson Knt. 
Mayor of Liverpool in MDCXCV. 
And its Representative in Ten Parliaments, 
From MDCCI to MDCCXXII, 
To whose Activity and Energy 
The Town is indebted for many of its 
Early Improvements; amongst others 
The Formation of the Parish, 
The construction of the first Dock, 
And the Erection 
Of St. Peter’s and St. George’s Churches. 
This Tablet is placed, A.D. MDCCCLXXIII. 
On the site of the buildings erected by him, 
From which the adjoining Street 
Takes its name 
Born MDCLXX, died MDCCXXIX,. 
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In 1722 the following Memorandum appears :— 


““Mem: The Second Day of ffebruary 1722, The Hono’r’ble Langham Booth 
was Elected Representative in Parliam’t for this Borough in the Room of S’r 
Thos. Johnson who hath accepted of A place under the Governm’t.”” 


This was probably the mode adopted by Sir Thomas to relieve himself 
of his parliamentary duties, having in view, as the sequel shewed, other 
business to attend to. In any case he is said to have retired from Liverpool 
life in this year, and emigrated to Virginia where he probably died. In 
1728 his name appears amongst the Aldermen, but the word “ mort” is 
written in the margin of the record. The exact date of his death is 
unknown. 

USURY 


A conviction under the Statute of Usury (13 Car. II. cap. 13) is recorded 
in April, 1708. One Peter Alexander, a shoemaker, was indicted at Sessions 
for taking greater interest from one Thomas Anderton on a Bond or loan 
for {5 than by law he was allowed, and being found guilty was ordered to 
pay £10 and costs. 

BRIDGE OVER POOL 


On the 5th May, 1708, it was represented to the Council that there was 
an absolute necessity for the convenience of the Corporation tenants over 
the Pool, that a Bridge be made from Pool Lane end (South Castle 
Street) or thereabouts, linable with the new intended Street over the 
Pool. The Deputy Mayor and other members of the Council having viewed 
the site and consulted Workmen it was ascertained that the Bridge might 
be built for £6, whereupon it was ordered that it be built at the charge of 
the Corporation. The intended new Street referred to would probably be 
Park Lane, but it is impossible to say whether the proposed work was ever 
carried out. The entry clearly shews that the town was so extending itself 
on the South side of the Pool, as to render it imperative to provide greater 
facilities for inter-communication between the two shores. The filling up 
of the Pool shortly after this time no doubt altered these arrangements. 


WHIPPING 


On the 12th July, 1708, a very large number of persons were presented 
at the Portmoot Court for various delinquences, amongst whom were 94 for 
entertaining Inmates, 16 for using the faculty of a freeman, not being free, 
and others for offences against the existing code of morality. The following 
sentences shew the severity meted out in the latter cases, in default of 
finding sureties for good behaviour. 

“ That Marg’t Justice be Whipt the next day at 2 Aclock in the afternoon at a 


Carts [Tail] and Ann Blevin & Jane Justice be carryed in the Cart att the same time 
from the Exchange to Jane Justices house in Dale Street.” 


Another case of whipping is recorded in 1712 when upon examination 
at the Grand Inquest of Robert Cowdock, of Walton, and Jane Meyetsye, 
of Woodside, it was proved they were guilty of an infamous offence of 
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lewdness together to the great dishonour of Almighty God, the ill example 
of others and in contempt of the Laws against immorality and profaneness, 
whereupon the Court ordered them to be carted on Wednesday next between 
the hours of 12 and 2 from Lukenars to and round the Exchange and that 
Cowdock be afterwards whipped to Dale Street end. 


THE FIRST DOCK 


We now come to a very important and momentous period in the annals 
of the town, viz.: the construction of the first Dock, the pioneer of a system 
that even now is second to none in the world. The shipping interest had 
now assumed such dimensions as to necessitate better provision for the 
accommodation of the numerous vessels trading to the port. The rapid 
development of the West Indian trade, as well as the over-sea communication 
which had established itself between Liverpool and almost all parts of the 
world at this period, left no doubt as to the policy to be pursued, and the 
Council recognizing this fact ordered on the 3rd November, 1708, that Sir 
Thomas Johnson and Richd. Norris, the Borough Members, who were then 
going to London, “ be desired and empowered to treat with and agree for 
a proper person to come to this town and view the ground and draw a plan 
of the intended Dock.” 

A further entry in March, 1709, states that one Henry Huss, of Derby, 
who came to survey the place where to make a Dock, with Mr. Sorocold, and 
draw a plan and estimate of the cost was admitted to the freedom of the 
town gratis, but whatever scheme they proposed was not acted upon, and it 
is not clear upon whose invitation Mr. Huss made his survey and prepared 
his plan. In October following it was reported to the Council that a person 
had been agreed with by the two Members and had viewed the ground where 
it was intended to make a convenient Dock for the safety of ships and a 
Plan thereof being made, it was conceived that about the sum of £6,000 would 
make and perfect the same The Council then ordered that the ground as 
then set out, or to be set out, be granted and set apart for a convenient Dock 
for ever,and the Members of Parliament were requested and empowered to 
obtain the necessary Act for raising the requisite funds to carry out the 
work. In addition to the grant of the land the Council on the 8th December 
following ordered that £500 be given towards making the Dock, out of the 
Corporation Stock or to be taken up for that purpose. 

Matters seem to have progressed satisfactorily for on the 17th May, 1710, 
at a special meeting of the Council it was stated that an Act of Parliament 
had been obtained (8 Anne, Cap. 25) and was then brought in and read, for 
the making a Wet Dock or Basin for the preservation not only of Merchant 
ships but also of Her Majesty’s Ships of War and that the Mayor (John Earle, 
Esq.), Aldermen, Bailiffs, and Common Council were thereby appointed 
Trustees for carrying out the work. It was unanimously resolved that they 
(the Trustees) should proceed with the making of the dock, in and upon the 
ground (part of the Town’s Waste) formerly granted and in the said Act 
mentioned and as then set out by Mr. Thomas Steers, of London (the 


Cc 
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“ person” agreed with by the Borough Members),.who was brought down 
for this special purpose and had surveyed and staked out the same nearer 
to the sea than set out before, and it was ordered that the said ground should 
remain to such use for ever. The thanks of the Council were given to Sir 
Thomas Johnson and Richard Norris (M.P.’s) for their good service therein. 
It was further ordered that the future orders respecting the Dock were to 
be kept in a book for that purpose by Ralph Peters, Town Clerk, who was 
thereby appointed Clerk therein, for which service he was to receive 5 guineas 
per annum. 

It may here be remarked that this Book as well as the subsequent 
volumes containing a record of the proceedings of the Trustees previous to 
the year 1793 would no doubt supply much valuable information on the 
subject, if existing, but they are unfortunately missing. It is surmised 
that they were destroyed with other valuable Corporation Muniments 
in the fire which occurred at the Town Hall in 1795, but this cannot 
be definitely stated. The details of the progress of the work during 
this long and interesting period being lost or destroyed, we must be satisfied 
with such information as can be obtained from the Counci] Records, 
on the principal points, which it is hoped will in some degree supply the 
deficiency. 

In connection with the making of this Dock, it was found highly neces- 
sary to buoy out Formby Channel for the guidance of mariners trading to 
and from the port, but the same interfering with the power of Trinity House 
it was not included in the Act of Parliament, so that the charge thereof 
was not provided for in the Act. It was therefore ordered on the 5th July, 
1710, that so much of the sum of £500 previously given towards the making 
of the Dock as should be found necessary for buoying the Channel; should 
be devoted to that. purpose and laid out as the Managers for the Dock 
should from time to time direct and order. 

Thomas Steers was admitted to the Freedom in 1713. 

This sum of £500 does not appear to have been raised immediately, 
for on the 7th April, 1714, the Mayor was empowered to treat with any 
person willing to take ground about the Dock on Lease for building purposes, 
in order that the sum so voted by the Council should be thereby raised for 
the Dock. On the 21st of the same month it was ordered that all moneys 
so raised, except the reserved rents, should be applied towards finishing the 
Dock; and at the same meeting the Mayor (Thos. Coore), Sir Thomas 
Johnson and Alderman Norris were appointed Commissioners for inspecting 
the Dock Accounts pursuant to the Act of Parliament. One or two appli- 
cations were made for leases of land near the Dock Quays but the suggested 
mode of raising the requisite amount did not prove successful, owing pro- 
bably to the reticence of investors to purchase property based upon a scheme 
so novel and beyond anything that had been attempted in the history of the 
town. The Council had therefore to fall back upon the time-honoured 
system of borrowing money at interest, and accordingly, on the 17th March, 
1715, it was ordered that the said sum should be taken up at interest, the 
persons becoming bound therefor being indemnified out of the Town’s 
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Customs according to the practice of the times. A further sum of £700 was 
ordered to be raised in the same manner in May, 1717, for paying off the 
debts already contracted and carrying on the necessary works for the Dock, 
and a still further sum of £100 was ordered to be taken up at interest in 
December, 1718. 

The work in connection with the completion of this Dock did not 
progress as rapidly as was anticipated by the promoters, and an extension 
of the time allowed by the Act of Parliament had to be obtained. On the 
25th January, 1717, the Town Clerk was instructed to take the necessary 
means to that end. The extension of time was obtained by a further Act 
and the Town Clerk for his trouble in the matter was awarded 40 guineas. 

Owing to the non-existence of the Dock Minute Books before mentioned, 
it is impossible to state the exact date when this dock was opened and we 
are without any account of that important event, but Sir James Picton 
fixes the time as 1715 from an entry in a diary of the time which mentions 
the “‘ Mulberry ” (Captain Bryan Blundell’s vessel), the ‘‘ Bachelor”? and 
the ‘“‘ Robert ” as the first ships to enter the dock. We are also without any 
details either as to its construction or its management and it was not until 
the roth October, 1717, that Thomas Steers, the Engineer, was elected 
Dock Master, as will shortly appear. 

With further reference to the financial aspect of this Dock construction, 
the Corporation, being inexperienced in so great an undertaking, might 
easily be excused for underestimating the total cost of the work. To 
meet the excess expenditure they found it necessary to accept a proffered 
loan in February, 1720, of £8,000 for managing the Dock, at 4 per cent. 
interest, and the entry curiously states “ that the Lender will take the Act 
of Parliament for the Dock as security in such method as Counsel shall 
advise,” &c. 

At the same time a further loan of £4,000 was ordered to be taken 
up to discharge the Corporation debts. 

These two loans were afterwards amalgamated, and in June, 1720, 
we have the following entry explanatory of the two previous ones :— 


‘Mr. Mayor haveing now Comunicated to this Councill that A Gentleman in 
London will Lend the Corporation twelve thousand pounds att Interest on certain 
Condicons haveing security under the Corporation Seale by way of Mortgage 
of all the Corporation Lands Town Customs Rents on Leases Shambles and all 
other Rents (except the Castle) and also of the ffund or Tunage ariseing by and 
out of the Dock Duties It is Order’d that Mr. Mayor Be requested to Doe what 
is proper and needfull therein for obtaining the said sume, takeing advice and care 
that the Covenants be proper and in the maner and Method of Repaying the same 
as the profitts and incomes yearly arise, the Draught of the Mortgage & Covenants 
to be Laid before this Councill and approv’d before the same be ingross’d and 
pass’d under the Seale, and the moneys so taken upp to be imediatly apply’d 
in dischargeing all the moneys taken up at Interest for account of the Corp’n and 
Dock as this Councill shall direct and appoint.” 


It will be observed that the whole of this loan was not required for 
Dock purposes, but the immediate necessities for that work were doubtless 
the primary cause of contracting so large a loan. It is interesting to note 
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that the ordinary requirements of the town at this period necessitated 
the raising of very large sums of money for public purposes upon security 
of the Corporate Estate and these transactions testify to the fact that 
at a time when such large demands were made upon the public purse, 
the wisdom and foresight of the early Councils in collecting and pre- 
serving so valuable an asset began to be appreciated. : 


In most schemes of this description it is only when the work is completed, 
or nearly so, that defects manifest themselves, and this case did not prove 
an exception to the rule. In consequence of faulty construction or design 
complaints were made to the Council in August, 1720, that the causeway 
on the North side of the Dock was so low that the tide overflowed into 
the adjacent Cellars to thegreat damage of the tenants, and it was therefore 
ordered that the same be speedily raised at the charge of the Trustees of 
the Dock and that the Watercourse and Channel at the bottom of Pool 
Lane, which was a great annoyance to the Wharf and Dock, be altered 
and turned down the Street called George Street or King Street into the 
Common Shore. 


The Trustees having the construction of this great undertaking in 
their care, and being responsible for the financial arrangements necessary 
for carrying on the work, do not seem to have been rewarded for their 
pains with that gratitude or appreciation from the community to be benefited 
which their exertions and trouble would appear to deserve, but on the 
contrary, calumnies were cast abroad as to their disinterested conduct of 
the business which called forth the following indignant repudiation from 
the Council on the 13th October, 1720 :— 


““Whereas A most unjust insinuation and Groundless protest is privately 
Dispers’d and handed about to and amongst the Burgesses and ffreemen of this 
Burrough as if all the Comon Councell (except A few of them) Call’d and Represented 
therein by the Style of A Sett of Men have sold the Dock to themselves and all the 
Strand in manifest Breach of their trust. And Whereas the Wor’pp’ll The Mayor, 
S’r Thomas Johnson, Ald’n George Tyrer and others of this Councell att A Meeting 
had on ffriday night the Seventh instant Did offer & propose that in case any 
other person or persons would within three Months Propose A better Scheme or 
Method of paying off the Debts contracted on account of makeing the Dock, or 
give More for the publick Benefitt of the Corporation than had been offer’d by the 
undertakers the 16th day of August last the Order made that Day to be sett aside 
if this Councell thought fitt and that none might be impos’d on therein nor any 
person concern’d misrepresented Publick notice hath been given that ev’ry person 
that is minded to Give more or make any other proposalls may have Liberty so 
to Doe. This Councell Doth entirely agree thereto and Give Six Months time to 
Receive any new proposall.” 


This probably had the effect of silencing the malcontents as nothing 
more is recorded on the point. 

In recognition of the services performed by Mr. Thomas Steers, he was 
on the roth October, 1717, elected Master of Attendants, or Dock Master, 
to take care of the Dock and look after the cleansing of the same when 
necessary ; also to look after the Buoys and Landmarks for the direction 
of ships into the harbour, his remuneration to be agreed upon thereafter. 
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This salary was afterwards fixed at £20 per annum from the Corporation 
and £30 from the Dock Trustees. William Braddock was then elected 
Water Bailiff and his salary fixed at £10 from the Corporation and all the 
Water Bailiff’s perquisites. A revision of their duties and emoluments took 
place in 1724 when it was agreed that Mr. Steers should take upon him 
both the place of Dock Master and Water Bailiff, but the duties of the latter 
were not to include the execution of Warrants, or attendance upon the 
Mayor, which he was to find a deputy to perform. He was to have all the 
perquisites and fees belonging to the office of Water Bailiff, but no salary 
for either place from the Corporation, and to pay William Braddock, the 
late Water Bailiff, in consideration of his resigning that office {25 per annum 
and to allow his (Steers’) deputy the benefit of the fees for executing all 
Warrants, &c. 

The fees of the Water Bailiff at this period must have been estimated 
at more value than they were worth, for after paying £25 a year to the late 
Water Bailiff and allowing the deputy the benefit of the fees for executing 
all Warrants, &c., the post given to Mr. Steers did not prove very remunera- 
tive. This was really the case, for in April, 1725, Mr. Steers complained 
that the perquisites of the place of Water Bailiff were so small that he was 
discouraged from continuing therein, and the Treasurer was thereupon ordered 
to advance the first half year’s allowances to Mr. Braddock and Thomas 
Charnock (probably the deputy Water Bailiff) by way of loan. 

How these officials ultimately fared we do not know, but apart from 
considerations of that description we are more concerned in shewing the 
importance of this first step towards our magnificent Dock system, and this 
has induced us to enter into some detail on the subject rather than simply 
state bare facts, for it is considered that the revolution produced by this 
bold and adventurous scheme in the shipping trade of our town, leading to 
further and continuous developments in the same direction, together with 
the difficulties attending so great a work, as it certainly was at that time, 
deserves more than a passing glance, and cannot fail, we think, to interest 
those who regard Liverpool’s advancement with any degree of patriotism. 

The first Dock, afterwards designated “‘ the Old Dock” existed until 
about 1828 when it was filled up and the present Custom house erected on 
the site, having performed its useful purposes for over one hundred years. 

The work of constructing this dock and his acceptance of the posts we 
have mentioned under the Corporation caused Mr. ‘Steers to settle per- 
manently in Liverpool, where he and his descendants acquired considerable 
property, and remained for many years. . 


MARKETS 


The good offices of the Earls of Derby were constantly in evidence to the 
advantage and benefit of the town. The Corporation were not lax in 
appreciation and the following instances of those kindnesses will not be with- 
out interest. On the gth December, 1708, it was stated by the Mayor, in 
Council, that the inhabitants having grown very numerous (the population 
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at this time would be about 8,000), it would be highly necessary to have 
two market days in a week, and it was therefore ordered that Sir Thomas 
Johnson and Richard Norris, the Parliamentary Representatives, be re- 
quested, empowered, and authorized to obtain a patent from Her Majesty 
for the holding and having a Market upon every Wednesday and that the 
charge thereof be reimbursed by the Corporation. 

In February following it is recorded that the Right Hon. James Earl of 
Derby being Chancellor of the Duchy, did out of his great favour and respect 
to this Corporation and its honour and advancement, not only freely give 
his own right, as Chancellor, to the Prizage of all Wines imported into this 
County, but also interceded to and obtained from Her Majesty a Patent 
or Lease for the same tc the Corporation for the term of 31 years. He also 
readily presented to Her Majesty the Petition of the Corporation for the 
additional Market day and obtained the same. The following entry shews 
the value the Corporation placed upon his Lordship’s services in these 
matters. Referring to the Lease for the Prizage of Wines and the 
Commission issued from the Duchy with regard to the Market, it states 
that :— 

“‘ Both which were brought down by Ralph Peters, Town Clerk, from London 
and a Letter of Thanks Return’d to the said Earle of Derby for the same, and to 


pr’serve the said ffavours of the said Earle in Memory, the New Markett to be 
settled in the late Castle is named Derby Square.” 


The Charter or Letters Patent conferring the right to hold a second 
Market in Liverpool was granted in the eighth year of Queen Anne’s reign 
and is still in the possession of the Corporation. Its importance to the 
people of Liverpool at this time may be judged by the jubilation with 
which it was received, as is recorded in the following words :— : 


“2nd June 1709. The Pattent for the new Markett being obtain’d this 
Month, the same being brought Down by Warrington Coachman to Warrington, 
Was fetch’d thence by Mr. Baylife Wainwright and Ra: Peters, and accompany’d 
into Town by Mr. Major & A great Number of the Ald’n & Gent’n of the Town, 
The Streets being Lyn’d by the Hon’r’ble Leivetenn’t Gen’rall Gorges Regim’t 
of Soldiers, who then Lay att Liverpoole, Waiting for a Wind to Embark for Ireland, 

ythe 16th day of June 1709, and being read in the Comon Hall, is Lodg’d in the 
Towns Chest,” &c. 


With regard to the grant of the Letters Patent for holding this second 
Market, it will be interesting at this point to give, shortly, a general outline 
of the subject of Markets and Fairs which so largely affected Liverpool in 
ancient times. Most of the details have been mentioned in our previous 
pages, but as a reminder we venture to epitomisé them as follows :— 

So far as is known, no especial grant of the Saturday Market, or of the 
two Fairs held on 25th July and 11th November, was given, but it may be 
reasonably inferred that they were originally instituted and held as part 
of the profits and emoluments of the fee-farm of the town. Mention of them 
is made in old records, so far back as the first year of the reign of Edward III., 
and subsequently further references occur such as double charges being 
made on Market days for passage across the Mersey, &c. In 1555 the toll 
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of the Fairs is mentioned, ‘and in the following year the ringing of the Market 
Bell on the Market day. Probably up to the beginning of the rgth century 
the holding of the Fairs was proclaimed by the Town Clerk in the presence 
of the Mayor, attended by the Sub-Bailiffs, the Sword-bearer, Sergeant-at- 
Mace and the Water Bailiff, with the Regalia, and as before mentioned, for 
10 days before and after each Fair, a hand was exhibited at the South-east 
corner of the top of the Town Hall as a symbol that all parties attending 
on the business of the Fair were protected from Borough process or arrest 
during that period. The Market tolls (except as to the Fish Market) were 
also doubled during that time according to ancient usage, a practice which 
was perpetuated by the introduction of a clause to that effect in the Market 
Act of 1820. 

With regard to the sale of fish a curious order passed by the Jary in 
January, 1709, may be quoted here, viz.: ‘‘ That according to custom and 
usage of this Corporation no persons bringing Oysters or any fish to this 
Corporation to retail the same there on the usual days, shall sell the same by 
wholesale to any person or persons that usually sell the same again in any 
other Market, or that buy to sell again in any other Market till after 12 o’clock 
on every Market day, on forfeiture of the fish.” 

The proceedings for obtaining the Letters Patent of Queen Anne are 
curious and interesting as evidencing the formalities practiced in such cases 
at this period, but for a work of this description they would be too technical 
and verbose to set out at length. What we have said on the subject as 
affecting this particular period, is presumably sufficient to shew the import- 
ance of a question which was of great mercantile value to Liverpool at that 
time. The further changes in the Markets we will deal with at a future date. 


PROPOSED CANAL—POOL 


In April, 1709, one William Bibby petitioned for a Lease of the ground 
along the intended Canal, between Cable Street end and Thomas Street 
end. A like request was made by Edward Litherland for land on the 
South-west side of Lord Street near the Bridge, and a similar application 
came from Thomas Ackers for all the land from Edward Litherland’s to 
Cable Street end all along the intended Canal. These three parties were 
evidently of a speculative turn of mind and desirous of keeping abreast 
of the times. For some years previous to the making of the Dock, the 
utilization of the Pool as a navigable Canal was in contemplation, or other- 
wise that it should be converted into an inner harbour for the safety of the 
shipping frequenting the Port, an idea which evidences the increasing trade 
at this period, requiring better protection than had been hitherto afforded 
by the ancient Pool itself, which was but a tidal stream running in from the 
River, the only convenience being a small quay or landing place, the exact 
position of which is unknown. The project never assumed any tangible 
form, and on the construction of the Dock the idea of a Canal being con- 
demned by Steers was fortunately abandoned in favour of this intended 
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PRIZAGE OF WINE 


The duty on Wine imported into Liverpool known as the Prizage of 
Wine, appears to have been in the hands of the Corporation at this time, as 
on the 13th April, 1709, it was ordered that Ralph Peters, Town Clerk, be 
deputed under the Corporation Seal to collect the Prizage Duty of all Wines 
imported in the Port of Liverpool and pay the same yearly to the Mayor 
for the time being. 


QUAKERS’ MEETING HOUSE 
On the 2nd May, 1709, a Memorandum appears as follows :— 


“That the Building or House on the East side of Hackins Hey form’ly Mr. 
Preesons, Backwards now in possession of Rob’t Haydock is Recorded for A Meeting 
place for an Assembly of Protestants Dissenting from the Church of England 
called Quakers, pursuant to 1st W’m & Mar.” 


This has reference to the original Quaker’s Meeting House erected in 
1706, attached to which was a burial ground. The building served its 
purpose until 1796, when it was vacated for new premises erected in Hunter 
Street, which were until recently used by this sect. Batavia Buildings now 
stand upon the site of the old Meeting House in Hackin’s Hey. 

Another entry in 1710 states that a house at the bottom of James Street, 
wherein Daniel Fabyus lives, is recorded for a Meeting place for protestant 
dissenters, but this had reference probably to the Baptists of whom Dr. 
Fabius was a prominent member. 


ATTENDANCE ON THE MAYOR 


On the 2nd May, 1709, the Portmoot Court ordered “‘ that copies of the 
ancient orders and Bye-laws made within this Corporation touching the 
Aldermen, Bailiffs’ Peers, and other persons formerly ordered to pay their 
attendance on the Worshipful Mr. Mayor of this Corporation on Sundays 
and Festivals and on Council days and other public days, be affixed on the 
Public Exchange that everyone obliged thereby may take notice.” 

A reference to “ Bailiffs’ Peers” frequently occurs about this period, 
but in no instance have we been able to find a definition of the term. A 
reasonable supposition is that just as ex-Mayors became Aldermen, so 
ex-Bailiffs became Bailiffs’ Peers. 


RECORDER ENTWISTLE 


At a special Meeting of the Council held on the 1gth August, 1709, a 
letter was read from John Entwistle, Esq., the Recorder, whereby he desired 
to be discharged from his office and as a member of the Council by reason 
of the infirmity of age. The letter is as follows :— 


‘‘Gentlemen—I have served your Corporation as Recorder upwards of fforty 
yeares faithfully to the best of my Skill and Knowledge. I am now near Eighty 
four years old and find that the Infirmities of my age Render me less capable of 
Dispatching Business than formerly. As my reall Desire of the prosperity and 
welfare of your Corporation hath made it A pleasure to me to serve you hitherto: the 
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same Reason now makes me Desirous to be Discharged of that trust since I cannot 
pay the Attendance necessary in order to A Due Execution of it. And I heartily 
Wish you may fix upon A Successor that may second my sincere Endeavours for 
yo’r prosperity. If you pitch upon one of my ffamily It will be A great satisfaction 
to me, and I hope my concerne for yo’r Welfare may go allong with the office to him 
from, Gentlemen, 


““Y’r old faithfull & humble Serv’t 
“ Ormskirke ye 17th of Aug’t 1709.” Joun ENTWISTLE. 


It is pleasing to record that in compliance with the wish expressed in 
this pathetic letter, the Council unanimously and immediately elected 
Bertie (or Bertin) Entwistle, of Wigan, to be a Common Councilman, and 
to fill the vacant post at the same remuneration. 

Mr. Entwistle, the retiring Recorder, was appointed in 1662 and there- 
fore held the office for 47 years. Bertie Entwistle was his second son, also 
a Barrister and a J.P. for Lancashire. . 


FRENCH REFUGEES 


Consequent on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV. 
in 1685, it is said that no less than 50,000 Huguenot families quitted France, 
distributing themselves in various Countries to avoid the persecution to 
which they were subject in their own country. Many settled in London 
where they introduced their various trades and manufactures to the gain of 
England and the loss of France. Parliament voted money for the relief of 
these protestant refugees and subscriptions were raised throughout the 
Country for the same purpose. In after years the influx of these refugees 
became so great that it was necessary to allocate them in batches to certain 
towns, and Liverpool had to bear its share of the burthen. 

Consequently in August, 1709, it was ordered that 100 persons (poor 
Palatines, as they were then called), or thereabouts, lately arrived in Great 
Britain, be sent for and received as settled inhabitants of the Borough, and 
the Mayor, with such of the Council as he should choose, was requested to 
set them to such trades as would tend most to the advantage of the Corpora- 
tion. 

In September following advice was received from Sir Alexander Caiznes, 
of London, that he had sent 130 poor Palatines to Liverpool, and the Council 
concurring therewith, ordered that they should be received as settled 
inhabitants and in consideration of £5 per head received with them, they 
and their issue were permitted to exercise their trades and employments 
in the Borough without disturbance, the Council expressing the opinion 
that it was their undoubted right to admit any persons to exercise any trade 
here without the consent of the Parish. 

A Committee was appointed to arrange for the settlement and employ- 
ment of the Palatines and the poor of the town, and to provide a Workhouse, 
or settling any of them in any other employment as they should think would 
be for their better maintenance and way of living. The sum of £650 received 
with the Palatines or some part thereof was to be laid out in renting a house, 
houses or other buildings and buying in such necessary Stock as the Com- 
mittee should direct, the accounts to be kept separate from the accounts of 
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the Borough. The housing and employment of these poor Palatines, 
although to some extent obligatory on the Corporation, forms a strong 
contrast with the treatment meted out to our own countrymen, who, desig- 
nated “ foreigners” by not being “ free” by birth or servitude according 
to custom, or who had not purchased freemen’s rights, were altogether 
debarred from exercising their trades or occupations, or even trading in the 
town, without paying heavy dues. 


INMATES 


The settlement of these Palatines in the town would, no doubt, have 
some effect upon the treatment of the class known as Inmates. These 
Inmates or poor lodgers have been in evidence almost from the commence- 
ment of our Records, and the increase in their numbers from time to time 
may be taken as an indication of the growing importance of the town. 
Liverpool was undoubtedly progressing somewhat rapidly at this date 
and in such a way that its reputation as a port spread far afield, thereby 
inducing many needy wayfarers to resort thither with the hope of obtaining 
employment or assistance. Of course, whatever employment Liverpool 
could have given to a reasonable number of these casuals, was practically 
nullified by the excessive number of applicants, and hence the surplus 
immigrants became not only a nuisance to the town but a serious charge 
upon the resources of the Corporation. In addition, these undesirable 
aliens were housed or harboured by sympathetic friends in contravention 
of the Bye-laws then in force, and on that account had been a source of much 
trouble to the Council for many years. 

It had been the practice to register their names in the proceedings of 
the Portmoot Court which were entered in the same Volume as the Council’s 
minutes, but the great increase in the number of Inmates, and the recording 
of their names in the Council Books, occupying so much space in consequence, 
it was resolved by the Portmoot Court on the 18th January, 1711 “ that 
the presentments of persons that are not free, and as Inmates growing so 
very numerous and most of whom upon their examinations when summoned 
before the Mayor and the Justices in order to have fines set thereon, appear- 
ing to have legal settlements in town, and the Recorder being of opinion 
that there is no necessity to enter them in this Record, but to make an 
Estreat Book or record thereof by itself, an Estreat Book will be begun from 
this year, but all Orders and Bye-laws made by the Grand Jury will be 
entered in this record.” The doubt here expressed as to who were really 
inmates and who were not is emphasized by a further Resolution of the Court 
passed on the gth July following in these words: ‘‘ Many persons are 
presented as Inmates who upon being summoned before the Justices of 
Peace appear not to be; save some few who are ordered to depart, and 
therefore omit inserting their names, which would take up a great space in 
Sn Sa and be of no manner of use and have entered them in an Estreat 

ook.” 

Very long lists of people presented before the Portmoot Court for this 
class of offence (harbouring Inmates) appear at intervals prior to this 
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period, but with their elimination or exclusion from the records ends our 
notice of this particular phase of Liverpool life and its attendant evils of 
squalor and overcrowding. 


SUB-BAILIFF 


A case of refusal to accept office as Sub-Bailiff came before the Council 
on the 19th January, 1711. It appears that James Halsall being elected 
to that office on the last Election day, petitioned to be excused from serving, 
and in support thereof instanced a case where one Thomas Robinson, who 
had been duly elected to the same position in the previous October, had 
refused to serve and was improperly excused. He urged that if every officer 
regularly elected on St. Luke’s day were to be excused, than all officers 
might be chosen by the Council and not by the majority of freemen, so that 
this office in such circumstances could not legally be forced upon him. The 
Council could not however accept his arguments, and in reply stated that 
Robinson had shewn good cause why he should be excused from serving and 
that the Council had power by the Charter to elect another, and accordingly 
did. They therefore passed the following order, which we quote at length, 
as it sets out very clearly the powers under which the Council acted and 
the general practice followed on such occasions. 


‘“Whereas The Mayor and Comon Councell of this Burrough in Councel 
assembled Did according to the Custom of the said Burrough and to the power 
Given them by Charter, the Sixth day of December last Elect and Choose James 
Halsall of this Burrough, Pewterer, Sub Bayliffe, in the Room and place of Henry 
Mercer, Brewer, Deceased, late one of the Sub Baylives of this Burrough, and who 
hath since Refus’d to be Sworn and to take upon him the said office, and being 
this Day sumon’d to appear before the Mayor and Comon Councell not only refuses 
to appear but to take upon him the said Office and to be sworn, And that the said 
Burrough and Corporation hath and time out cf mind have had A Custom used and 
approv’d That if any person within the said Burrough and Corporation Refuse 
or neglect to take upon him any office or place to which he shall be Duly Elected 
within the same That then the Mayor and Comon Counceil have ffyn’d such person 
so Refusing. Therefore We the Mayor and Comon Councell Doe hereby ffine 
and amerce the said James Halsall in the sume of Tenn pounds And Doe Order 
That the same be speedily Levy’d by Warrant from the Worpp’!l George Tyrer Esq 
Mayor for the use of the said Burrough and Corporation by Distress and sale of his 
Goods, to be Directed to the pr’sent Baylives.”’ 


It will be remembered that the appointment of Sub-Bailiffs was first 
authorized by the Charter of William III. 


ATTACK ON WILLIAM III.’S CHARTER 


The various Charters granted to the Town have frequently proved 
a source of contention and oftimes incurred litigation, causing the 
Corporation considerable trouble and expense in defending their rights 
under them. As an instance, on the 4th April, 1711, it was reported to 
the Council that attempts had been lately made and were then in progress 
to destroy the present constitution and to vacate the Charter granted by 
William III. (1695), in which attempts the Rev. Henry Richmond (one of 
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the Rectors of Liverpool, who was presented to that benefice by the Cor- 
poration under the powers of the Charter he was now endeavouring to 
set aside), took a leading part. The object of this proceedure is stated to: 
be “to overthrow the method of electing a Mayor and other officers and 
thereby take from the freemen some of their most ancient privileges and 
establish it in the Common Council, a form contrary to the ancient usage of 
the Corporation ever since it was so created, as appears by the oldest records 
thereof, which are from and ever since the year 1552, save that on some 
unhappy difference which happened in or about the zgth year of King 
Charles II.’s reign touching the election of a Burgess to serve in Parliament, 
a new Charter was then obtained by a few persons without the knowledge 
and consent of the greatest part of the Burgesses and freemen and without 
the surrender of the former Charter then in being, and that on the coming 
in of King James II. that last Charter was also changed, tending to the 
manifest prejudice and destruction of the Constitution, and so continued 
till the year 1695, when this present Charter was obtained, which restores 
and confirms the said former Charter that was not surrendered, made by 
King Charles the First, with some other privileges, by and under which this 
town hath been governed ever since, and greatly increased in their riches 
and trade, more than ever was known before. It is therefore ordered and 
enacted by this Assembly that the present Charter and Constitution and 
the ancient privileges of and belonging to the freemen of this Borough and 
Corporation be defended and supported at the public charge, &c., &c. 
After charging the public funds, revenues and stock with the costs of defend- 
ing the Charter it was ordered “ that all public treats and works do cease 
until these unhappy differences be finally ended and determined.” 

This concisely states the history of the Charters previous to 1695 and 
gives the grounds, or some of them, of the desires on the part of the movers 
in this matter for the abrogation of William’s Charter. 

That these proceedings were of a serious nature may be assumed from 
the elaborate means adopted to establish the rights of the Corporation 
under the provisions of this all-important Charter. On the 2oth May, 
I7II, it is stated that the Corporation being greatly divided into parties 
of High Church and Low and that a Petition had been preferred to Her 
Majesty in the name of the Corporation for a “‘ Scire Facias”’ to try the 
validity of the present Charter, alleging that the Charter granted by King 
Charles II. was never surrendered nor the present Charter accepted, which 
Petition was referred to the Attorney and Solicitor General and notice being 
given to hear all parties, many Affidavits of the most ancient freemen 
were prepared by the directions of Mr. Thomas Bootle, a young Student in 
the Temple, proving that the Charter of Charles II. was surreptitiously 
obtained and that the present Charter was fully accepted by the whole town ; 
es Bese very persons who then petitioned against it had all along acted 
oboe oS ‘i petitioned for and taken Leases from the acting Corporate 
sole : - es ene the ancient usage and manner of electing Mayors, 

» &C., Dy the treemen in general, were sent up, and Alderman Richard 
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Norris, who had examined the Records, took up several extracts therefrom 
for the defence. 


To carry on this action a deed was ordered to be passed under the 
Common Seal in the following October conveying over the Town’s Customs 
to Sir Thomas Johnson, Jasper Maudit, and Thomas Norris, to enable 
them to defend the Charter and Constitution, the Town’s Customer being 
instructed to hand no money over to any other persons than those named. 
The then Town’s Customer (Bryan Dawney), by reason of his absence 
abroad, neglected to fulfil his duties and was discharged, and upon the 
appointment of a successor (Nathaniel Smith) on the 7th May, 1712, the 
Council ordered that the deed already prepared be sealed and served upon 
him to secure the payment of the moneys to Sir Thomas Johnson, Mr. 
Maudit, and Mr. Norris. On this occasion it is stated that the Mayor 
(James Townsend, Esq.) “‘ declared that he was against the last order and 
then said ‘I adjourn this Council,’ but the majority of the Council voted 
for the order and none voted against it but Mr. Mayor.” 


In the following July a writ of “‘ Sciere Facias ” was issued out of the 
Chancery Court, returnable in the Chancery of England, to shew cause why 
the Charter ought not to be repealed and a Warrant of Attorney was 
granted under the Corporate Seal to Sir Thomas Johnson and his confréres 
empowering them to enter an appearance and defend the Action as they 
should be advised by Counsel. 


A second Writ was served with the same object, returnable in this 
County, and on the 6th August following similar powers were given for the 
defence of the Corporation, who, no doubt, feeling that their cause was a 
just one, and consequently had every confidence as to the success of their 
endeavours to preserve the rights they claimed under the Charter thus 
assailed, unfalteringly persevered in defending their position. 


These legal proceedings dragged their weary course along, as most legal 
proceedings do, so that in September, 1714, more than two years after 
the commencement of the Action, the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Town Clerk, and 
his Clerk, were served with notices that a Writ of Attachment for not 
producing the Records at a trial at law to have been had last Assizes at 
Lancaster, the Council ordered that they be saved harmless from the 
consequences. 

As no further action appears to have been taken, and as it is possible 
the funds of the opposition had given out, it may be assumed the Charter 
was not further molested, as it remained in force down to 1835. 


The Rev. Henry Richmond (who seems to have been the prime mover 
in this matter), having been appointed to the Rectory by the Corporation, 
his conduct with regard to this attempt to interfere with the governing 
powers of the town would naturally be resented by them and lead to retalia- 
tion. Hence we find the fulfilment of his clerical duties, or his neglect 
of their proper performance, was brought under the notice of the Court. 
The Grand Jury, on the 29th October, 1711, taking into consideration 
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that he had been absent from his Parish and flock for a long time and thereby 
neglected his duty, made the following presentment :-— 


° We being also to inquire as well for our Soveraign Lady the Queen as for the 
Burgesses of this Burrough, haveing seriously as we ought consider’d her Maj’ties 
Gracious Proclamation for the Encouragem’t of piety and vertue and for preventing 
and punishing vice, Prophaneness and Immorality read this Day uinto us, and that 
notwithstanding her Maj’ties most Religious Care therein, there hath been great 
neglect within this Burrough by the not Discountenancing and Duly punishing 
vice, prophaneness and Imorality, and putting the wholesome Laws in Execution 
against them as by the said proclamation is Enjoin’d, and being Deeply sensible 
of the Great Increase of all maner of vyce and Debauchery amongst us, and well 
weighing what to us may seem the cause thereof We doe humbly lay the same 
before the Magistracy of this Town with our sincere and hearty Desires and offers 
to join and unite in all proper Measures for the Effectuall Remedying and preventing 
thereof for the future. 

“« And first We think the unhappy Divisions amongst us to be one principall 
Cause thereof.” 

‘‘andly Another Cause thereof we are sorry (but canot in Justice forbear) 
to assign, which is the unaccountable Behayviour of the Rev’d Mr. Hen. Richmond, 
one of our Rectors,who haveing seem’d to Renounce or Exchange his most holy 
profession, Did for ffour Months, or Betwixt the last of January & Begining of 
June last past abandon his ffiock and for much longer time hath so farr forgott 
himself to be the Guide of the Contending parties, who by his Christian Offices 
might have influenc’d and Disposed both sides to an accomodation, instead of 
which he hath rather Chose to set himself at the head of the Contention, incourag’d 
the Tumults, been the Mover and persuader of the most violent Councells and 
Measures, and by his Rage to the people of one side, and Complyance with the other 
hath made his publick instruction when attended unedifying and unprofitable 
but what we particularly charge upon him in breach and Contempt of the said 
proclamation, is, that within this year last past, and not to goe farther back than 
her Maj’ties most Gracious pardon, since that time he hath not once read the said 
Proclamation in his Church or Parochiall Chappell or caused the same to be read, 
or taken any notice thereof so as to make A Discourse suitable thereto as by the 
said proclamation is Enjoin’d.” 

“And lastly are the several scandalous and villanous Libells sett forth or 
publish’d within this Town, especially one Entituled A True and impartiall account 
of the Election of the Representatives in Parliam’t for the Corporation and Burrough 
of Liverpool in the County Pallatine of Lancaster October the 16th 1710.” 

“Also another without any Tytle Page, wherein pa: the 6th the Comon 
Councell are called A Corrupt Majority and page the 14th A pack’t Councell, which 
said Libell was publish’d by the abovesaid Rector, and that both the said Libells 
which are false in fact have not only Reflected on the Comon Councell of this 
Burrough but of the Town in Generall and Rais’d and stirred up so many heats and 
Dissentions as in all appearance tend to Distract and Destroy all manner of Christian 
Charity and Society to the High Displeasure of God and all Good Men.” 


In the following July a note appears stating that the Rector brought a 
Writ of Certiorari to remove the Presentment against him from the Sessions 
to the Assizes at Lancaster, but not having served it on the Town Clerk in 
time for him to make a return thereto he lost the benefit of it. His Counsel 
then moved at the Sessions to quash the presentment on the ground that 
it was written in English and ought to have been in Latin and for that 
and other reasons the Court allowed the application and ordered the Present- 
ment to be quashed and destroyed. 
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The Corporation and Mr. Richmond were now at daggers drawn. In 
April, 1714, it was reported to the Council that a Curate (Mr. Orme) employed 
by Mr. Richmond had taken upon himself to collect from the parishioners 
Easter dues, which the Council considered were not payable to the Rectors 
of the Parish as the amount paid yearly to them and to the Rectors of 
Walton was in full of all tithes, oblations, and obventions as intended by 
the Act separating the two Parishes, and the Court ordered that the collection 
of these moneys should cease and those already received should be accounted 
for. 

In September following (1714) it was brought to the notice of the Council 
that not only had Mr. Richmond collected those dues but had also taken upon 
himself to appoint a Clerk to St. Peter’s Church, contrary to the ancient 
custom and power reserved to the Corporation, and had also misbehaved 
himself in relation to his duty towards his Parishioners, and they therefore 
ordered that such proper methods be taken by the Mayor, under advice of 
Counsel, to ascertain the right of the Corporation and so restore the peace 
and quiet of the inhabitants, and the Town Clerk was afterwards instructed 
to enter a Caveat to stop the pretended choice of a Clerk. 

The Records do not disclose what supporters the Rev. Mr. Richmond 
had in this attempt to overthrow the ruling powers under the Charter, and 
from the absence of any further reference to the matter of any importance 
it may be concluded that little or no advancement was made by the reverend 
gentleman, who probably found the contest an unequal and expensive one, 
and therefore withdrew. : 

Ultimately is recorded in a single line under date 17th July, 1721, 
““ The Reverend Hy. Richmond dying,” and that entry is followed by a notice 
of the appointment of Thomas Baldwin, his Curate, as his successor, “‘ for 
the great care and diligence in supplying the Cure during Mr. Richmond’s 
indisposition and disorder,” and he was thereupon duly elected Rector of 
the Mediety of the Parish in the place and stead of Henry Richmond, late 
Rector, deceased. 

With the death of this Rector all present interference with the Municipal 
Government vanished and the Corporation resumed the even tenor of its 
way until 1729, when a further disturbance took place which will be referred 
* to in due course. 

CARTERS 


On the 29th October, 1711, an ancient Order was renewed to the effect 
that all Carters (when not employed) refusing to go with the first person 
who demanded him to fetch a load should forfeit 3s. 4d. for every refusal, 
and that every Carter riding on his Cart in the Streets should forfeit 
3s. 4d. for each default. 

TRADING 


The Council seem to wake up at intervals and make spasmodic efforts 
for regulating the trading community and protecting the interests of the 
freemen from the encroachments of foreigners. On the 2nd July, 1712, it 
was ordered “that the Town Clerk prosecute all persons that inhabit and 
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keep shops within this town and exercise trades within the same, not being 
free, in such manner as the Recorder shall advise and direct and to commence 
and prosecute actions at Law against such persons in the name of the Mayor, 
Baylives and Burgesses of this Borough at the charge of the Corporation.” 


It was also declared that the children of all such freemen not living in 
the town ought not to be admitted to follow and exercise any trade within 
the town upon a separate Stock distinct from the father’s stock, and that all 
persons living in the town and following a business there, using the faculty 
of freemen, but not being free, should be obliged to pay “‘ Quarterage,” 
otherwise to be prosecuted. 


CORPORATE FINANCE 


The numerous disputes involving legal proceedings to which the Cor- 
poration was subject at this period, together with the increased expenditure 
necessary to cope with the requirements of an increasing population, were 
making inroads upon the none-too-opulent Exchequer, which called for some 
economising process on the part of the Council. The mode adopted for 
this purpose is shown by the following order under date 8th October, 
op 

‘** Whereas the Debts of this Corporation by reason of our unhappy Differences 
Daily Encrease and are become so very great it is highly reasonable that all such 
of the Revenues thereof as are apply’d otherwise than towards Dischargeing the 
same and the necessary affairs of the Corporation should be so apply’d for the 
future that the persons bound or Concern’d in the same mayin some Reasonable 
time be Discharg’d from such their Obligations and that in perticular the profits 
of the Grant to the Mayor, Bayl’s & Burgesses of this Corporation of the Prizage 
of all Wines imported into this County which in time of peace is hop’d will be con- 
siderable and which by order of this Councell of the 7th March 1708 was Order’d 
to be taken and Receiv’d by the Mayor for the time being without Rendring any 
account for the same, as also two of the best ffines of firemen by an Order of the 

Councill of the 17th September 1707 And it being propounded to this Councill 

that the ancient Allowance to the Mayor towards Defraying his extraordinary 

Expenses being thentofore only the Second best ffine of the ffreemen that should be 

made in his year, It is thought convenient so to be hereafter and Ordered 

accordingly untill these Differences be ended, and that the future Mayor and Bay- 


lives Doe take notice of and Comply with this Order and account for the [m] 
accordingly.”’ 


In February following this further order on the same subject was 
passed :— 


‘Whereas it is made appear to this Councill that sev’rall Sumes of money 
heretofore taken up att Interest for account of the Corporation are now call’d 
in and the persons bound are already sued and threaten’d with Suite for the same 
whereby great Damage will Ensue if the same be not speedily Discharg’d. There- 
fore it is Order’d That A term of yeares not exceeding twenty one be added to the 
term of three Lives in ev’y Lease of Lands of any person that will take the same 
paying A Reasonable ffine. Whereof Publick Notice to be imediatly given to all 
the Tenants, and that the Debts of the Corporation be thereby Rais’d with what 
speed may be, and in the meantime the persons bound be indemnify’d and saved 
harmless therefrom by and out of the same.” 
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Two years later the first of these orders was repealed and the Prizage and 
the two best freemen’s fines were restored to the late Mayor (Thomas 
Coore) for his good service, as was allowed before the making of that order. 


TOWN’S CHEST 

In the various trials which had taken place in late years it had probably 
been necessary to produce the town’s Charters in the Courts to prove the 
right of the Corporation to raise the issues contended for or to defend actions 
brought against them, and on the 2oth February, 1712, the Council, being 
desirous of assuring itself that these documents had been safely returned 
to the Town’s Chest, requested that the keys be brought and the Chest 
opened and inspected. This led to a rather curious proceeding. The Mayor 
(James Townsend) and several others were in favour of deferring the opera- 
tion until the following day (on what grounds is not stated), and although a 
majority were for opening it then and there, the Mayor still refusing his 
consent, it was propounded that the Chest be now opened and that 5 new 
locks be affixed thereto ; and it was ordered that in future the Chest should 
not be opened without the consent and order of the Council. The keys were 
to be kept respectively by Mr. Maudit, Mr. Norris, Mr. Moorcroft, Mr. Kelsall 
and Mr. Kendrick. 


On the Chest being opened the two Seals and the several Charters 
were found intact, except that of King John (for the absence of which at this 
time no explanation is given) but there is just the possibility that by reason 
of its diminutive size it may have been overlooked. It was then ordered that 
the keys of the Hall door be lodged in the Town Clerk’s Office until the 5 new 
locks were fixed on the Chest. This precaution may havé been taken 
under an apprehension that those who so recently had advocated the abro- 
gation of William’s Charter might purloin it to gain their ends. 


DUCKING STOOL 


The next item claiming our attention is the curious old Ducking Stool 
for Scolds, or Cuckstool as it was sometimes called, an ancient instrument 
of punishment for shrewish offenders of both sexes, quarrelsome married 
couples being tied back to back. Reference is made to it in various entries 
in our Records with regard to its repair, but what position it then occupied 
is not disclosed. In October, 1712, an order appears that a Ducking Stool 
be erected at the Flashes; and curiously two years later it is ordered to be 
yemoved to the Flashes or some other convenient place. From what situation 
the Ducking Stool was to be removed we are not informed, but the Flashes, 
as already stated, was a large pond situate at the East end of Tithebarn 
Street near the junction of Great Crosshall Street, close to St. Patrick’s 
Cross. The pond was filled up about the year 1790. The Ducking Stool 
consisted of a Chair placed at the end of a long plank reaching to about the 
middle of the pond, the other end being on the bank. The plank was sup- 
ported in the centre by an upright piece of timber and formed a sort of 


D 
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shaddle, and the “Scold’? being secured in the Chair was usually ducked 
three times in the water in the presence of all who cared to attend the 
performance. 


Eventually this somewhat dangerous form of punishment was dis- 
continued out of doors, probably just before the Flashes was filled up, 
and transferred to the Prison, where it was used for women on their first 
admission as the only means at that time of giving them a bath. In some 
districts unruly paupers and dishonest tradesmen (especially brewers of 
bad beer and bakers of bad bread) were punished by the same means. 
The latest recorded use of the Ducking Stool in England was at Leominster 
in 1800. 


PEACE WITH FRANCE 


On the 9th May, 1713, a sum of not exceeding £15 was voted to defray 
the expense of proclaiming the peace between Great Britain and France, 
which proclamation was to be made about 3 o’clock in the afternoon of that 
day. This has reference to the Treaty of Peace signed at Utrecht in March, 
1713, and the expenditure was to provide a “ treat’ in celebration of the 
occasion, 


BULL-BAITING 


Bull-baiting was included in the sports of this period. An animal 
so treated was not considered fit or marketable food, and in October, 1713, 
complaints were made that bulls were killed, having been previously 
baited, and an order was made that every person exposing such Bull for 
sale should forfeit 6s. 8d. for every such offence. This sport was declared 
illegal in Britain in 1835. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The tricks of trade, or the wrong-doings of tradesmen, had to be held 
in check with a strong hand. As we have seen, bye-laws were passed and. 
Standard Weights and Measures were provided many years ago, for the 
guidance of vendors and the protection of purchasers, but, as is the case, 
unfortunately, in our own time, these laws were frequently evaded, 
sometimes clumsily, sometimes cunningly; in any case the Authorities 
were not without knowledge of the fact. Many instances of these 
evasions appear in the records before us, and examples of some 
of the methods adopted at this time for cheating the public are 
shewn in complaints made to the Court. A case in point appears 
on the 26th October, 1713, to the effect that persons selling Potatoes 
and Roots in the Market, sold the same by long narrow Pecks made after 
an unusual [pattern] and thereby wronged the poor. The Grand Jury 
ordered that all Pecks used for the sale of Potatoes, &c., in the Market be 
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no deeper than 6 inches, on penalty of 3s. 4d. for every offence; and that 
Wine Standard Measures be provided, and all retailers of Brandy were to 
use sealed (stamped) Measures. 


CORN TOLL 


The curious method adopted for the payment and collection of toll 
en Corn by the Water Bailiff, already referred to, is illustrated by the 
following resolution, passed by the Council on the 7th April, 1714 :— 


“This Councell haveing Requested Mr. Mayor and sev’rall of the Councill to 
inspect into the Right of the Water Bayliffe who Demands and takes One Bushell 
for ev’y hundred Bushells of Corne imported or brought into this port tho’ not sold 
here, but often carry’d upp to Warrington, and they haveing inspected the ancient 
Records and inquir’d into the Nature of such Rights, Doe find that the Water 
Bayliffe is oblig’d to attend all Ships bringing in Corn into this Port, and to Keep 
A Measure or Bushell to Measure the same with, on Delivering it out either here 
or att Warrington being within this Port, but the usual way hath been for the Water 
Bayliffe to take half for such as is Deliv’red at Warrington, and then he Does not 
Measure it out, otherwise he is to Measure it out or find A proper Measure and 
person to attend and Measure it out, This Council Doth agree that the said Right is 
justly Due, and that he insist on and take the same.” 


JASPER MAUDIT 


On the 4th June, 1714, the following entry appears :— 


““The Common Seal being now to be made use of, and Mr. Maudit, who is 
entrusted with one of the Keys of the Chest in which it is kept pretending he hath 
Deliv’red his Key to Ald’n. Geo: Tyrer who Refuses to attend with it It is now 
Order’d That the Serjeant at Mace goe imedatly to Mr. Maudit and Demand 
the Key, Who Being Return’d without it It is thereupon Order’d That in case 
Mr. Maudit Doe not send the Key this night to Mr. Mayor, that then he be Desir’d 
to order that Lock to be Knock’d offand A new one putt on in the pr’sence of the 
others that have the Rest of the Keys and that Mr. Rob’t Lowe keep the New Key.” 


This may or may not be a correct account of what actually took place 
on the occasion, as the difficulty in obtaining the key from Mr. Maudit was 
much more likely to be occasioned through his serious indisposition at this 
time than from any stubborn resistance on his part to the due carrying out 
of the town’s business, or any such pretence as that mentioned in the resolu- 
tion. The delivery of the key to Mr. Tyrer and his refusal to attend with it, 
is problematical, otherwise the Serjeant-at-Mace would not have been sent 
to demand it from Mr. Maudit. In any case the fact that on the 29th of 
the same month Mr. Thomas Fillingham was by resolution elected 
and chosen Councilman in the place of Jasper Maudit, Esq., deceased, 
rather supports the above theory. In quoting this latter resolution we record 
the death of one of Liverpool’s noted worthies of this era, whose election 
as a member of Parliament in 1694 caused a sensation and resulted in the 
overthrow of the then Mayor (Alexander Norris), a circumstance already 
described. He was an Attorney of some standing and influence in the 
town and filled the Civic Chair in 1693. He retired from Parliament on its 
dissolution in 1698 and was succeeded by William Clayton, a Merchant of 
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great eminence in Liverpool. To Mr. Maudit was referred many questions 
of the day and he had worked strenuously for many years In the town’s 
affairs. 


DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE 


On the death of Queen Anne the following entry was made in the 
Records, which tells its own story :-— 


“On ffriday the Sixth day of August (1714) an Account was brought by Post 
that Queen Ann Departed this Life On Sunday before being the first Day of this 
instant August and that Day King George was proclaim’d, with Loud acclamations 
and the General Joy of the people, By the Worpp’ll The Mayor, the Aldermen, 
Bailives and Comon Councell in Gowns,” 


It was not until about seven weeks after the proclamation of George I. 
as king that his arrival in England took place. Thrones and Crowns were 
generally seized upon with avidity, but in this case the King seemed to feel 
more regret in quitting his petty Electorate of Hanover than eagerness to 
assume the Crown of England. The tardiness displayed by the King in 
assuming so high and distinguished a position in the monarchial world was 
fully maintained by his subsequent conduct. The proclamation of the 
accession of George I. was received in London, York and other large towns, 
as also in Ireland and Scotland, not only without disorder, but with accla- 
mations of joy from the population, which plainly showed the desire and 
determination of the people to uphold the protestant principles of the nation 
at this time of great moment as opposed to those of the Pretender (James, 
of Scotland). Liverpool was again to the fore in testifying its loyalty to the 
throne. On the day before His Majesty’s entry into England (17th Septem- 
ber, 1714), the Council ordered that the public rejoicing on the King’s arrival 
be referred to the directions and management of the Mayor (Thomas Core), 
and that an Address be speedily prepared, sealed and forwarded to the Earl 
of Derby for presentation to His Majesty. These instructions were no doubt 
faithfully carried out, but the text of the Address is not recorded. 


‘ BOWLING GREENS 


Bowling Greens existed in Liverpool from very early times, the game of 
Bowls being a very fashionable one with the people, and as we do not meet 
with much notice of public recreations in these days, it will be worth noting 
what is recorded of these Greens. 

In March, 1714, an order was made “ that the Bowling Green, house, 
gardens and fields thereto adjoining in possession of William Pluckington 
be surveyed, that this Council may be satisfied what the same contains and 
what is granted to him, and what condition the Bowling Green is now in 
and the way to it which he is obliged to maintain by the old Lease.” This 
entry does not give the position of the land, but in 1723 Mr. Pluckington 
petitioned for a full Lease of the Bowling Green House and adjoining land 
in Park Lane, Southwards of the Bowling Green, &c., and it may be assumed 
that the same Green was referred to. 
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Another Bowling Green was attached to a Tavern near the junction of 
Hope Street and Mount Pleasant. This is believed to be the oldest of these 
favourite recreation places in Liverpool. In 1753 this particular house was 
kept by Mr. Roscoe, father of the William Roscoe whose literary and poetic. 
attainments entitle him to a high and lasting place in the annals of his native 
town. This old house disappeared about 1810. 

Another Bowling Green was at the back of a large house of entertain- 
ment in Upper Duke Street ; another in Garden Street (Park Lane) attached 
to a Tavern there, and as the town increased so also did the number of these 
Greens. . 

No more convincing testimony to the beneficial effects on the health of 
the people who patronise this mode of recreation can be advanced than the 
fact that the increasing popularity of the game has caused the Corporations 
throughout the Country to recognise the importance of so healthful a 
recreation by providing public Greens for the benefit of the people. 


ARMS OF CORPORATIONS 


In March, 1715, the Council ordered that two sets of Coats of Arms of 
all the Corporations in England, composed by Mr. Wm. Jackson be sub- 
scribed for by the Town Clerk at the charge of the Corporation. This would 
no doubt now be a very interesting heraldic collection, but it is regrettable 
that neither of the sets, if obtained, has been preserved. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Shipbuilding as an industry undoubtedly had a great bearing upon 
Liverpool’s progress from very early times, though, as we have seen from 
previous entries little encouragement was extended to it up to this period. 
Perseverance, however, accomplishes much, and the sequel to those small 
beginnings is well known. On the 7th January, 1715, the Council resolved 
that a Lease be granted to Thomas Steers of all the waste ground on the sea- 
shore lying between Pluckington’s point and Duke’s house, or as much of 
it as the Mayor should think fit to set out, to low water mark. The names 
mentioned are sufficiently suggestive as to the position of the ground. 

The lease of this land was subsequently assigned to Wm. Marsh, who 
also obtained a Lease of some adjoining land, intending probably to utilise 
both pieces for some scheme he had in mind for building ships, but finding 
that the charges were beyond his calculations, he petitioned the Council 
in August, 1716, to reduce the rent of the second piece of land and to fix the 
fine payable upon the death of every life in his Lease; also for liberty to 
enclose 30 yards more towards the sea. These requests were in part acceded 
to, but having struggled on for a time he found that the concessions granted 
were insufficient to meet his requirements, for in 1721 he again applied for a 
modification of his Lease, when the Council appear to have offered him 
absolutely fresh terms. It was ordered that a Lease be granted of all the 
ground at the river side lying open from Pluckington’s point as far as the 
Liberties of the Corporation extended Southwards, which would reach about 
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as far as the bottom of Parliament Street. He was to pay One Guinea per 
annum rent, and leave convenient ways for all persons having ground adjoin- 
ing and for the public riding of the boundaries, &c., which it will be remem- 
bered came along this part of the shore. Other conditions were stipulated 
with which it is not necessary to deal, it being sufficient to say that even on 
the terms now offered it does not appear that Marsh could see his way to 
carry out his project, or that he ever took up the new Lease or enclosed the 
land. His idea was nevertheless a good one, for this site afterwards became 
extremely valuable for shipbuilding purposes. 


TOBACCO TRADE 


About this period the Tobacco trade with Virginia took root in Liver- 
pool. This important trade has ever since been a staple trade of the port 
to an extent which may be gauged by the evidence presented by the extensive 
Warehouses erected solely for its accommodation. Probably owing to the 
inferior means of over-sea transit by small vessels, much of this commodity 
sustained damage by sea water and was rendered unmarketable and had to 
be destroyed. As an instance, in 1715 at the Portmoot Court a presentment 
was made that the new building where damaged Tobacco is frequently burnt, 
lately built in the Custom House Yard, was acommon nuisance and very 
prejudicial to all the neighbourhood. Alderman Moorcroft (owner of the 
Custom House) and the Collector and Surveyors of the Customs were also 
presented for building it and burning tobacco therein to the manifest pre- 
judice of the inhabitants of the town. It will thus be seen that the King’s 
(or Queen’s) Pipe, which burned forfeited as well as damaged tobacco, 
existed prior to 1715. 


TOWN DUES ON CORN 


The avoidance of the payment of Customs duty upon tobacco was a 
fruitful source of increase to the profits of the Merchants upon that article 
of commerce, and the same tactics were employed with regard to Corn upon 
the importation of which town dues had to be paid. The following entry 
will shew how this was accomplished in the case of the latter commodity. 
The entry is dated rst June, 1715. 


“It being represented to this Councill that sev’rall Shipps that bring Corn 
into this port and Discharge here or att Warrington Doe often Report their Cargoe 
att the Custom house to be less than it really is & thereby Defraud the Town of its 
Custom and just Due It is Order’d That on Suspicion that any such false Report 
is made by or of any Ship going upp the River & that the Towns Customs & Water 
Bailiffs ffees are not truly paid that such Ship shall be stopp’d here till the Cargoe 
be Measur’d or Gaug’d & the Customs & ffees paid.” 


POTTERIES 


The manufacture of earthenware was one of the principal industries of 
the town at this time and in later years a colony of manufacturers was formed 
in the neighbourhood of Shaw’s Brow (now William Brown Street). One of 
the first of these potteries to be established there was erected by Samuel 
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Shaw, from whom the street took its name. Specimens of the productions 
from these Potteries are still preserved in the “ Mayer” Collection of the 
Museum now built on part of the site of the Colony. The following entry, 
which occurs in July, 1715, with reference to a Pottery not far from thissite, 
is interesting as shewing the conditions under which the trade or business 
was carried on at this time :— 
“Tt is Order’d That the Owners of the Pott house at Lord Street End shall pay 
Tenn Shillings Quarterly for liberty of Carrying on their Business of making and 


selling Earthenware att that Potthouse they not being free of this Town, but not 
to be Excus’d from paying Town’s Duties for what they shall import.”’ 


In March, 1719, one Mr. Hughes had liberty to get Clay or Marl within 
his field for making Sugar Moulds or Pots and other kinds of Mugs; and in 
the following year a Pothouse is mentioned as being close to St. Peter’s 
Church. 

This particular industry, so prominent in the history of our town about 
this period, may be considered as unique, seeing that Liverpool was never 
given much to the production of manufactured articles, especially those of 
an artistic nature. Its principle concern was to provide useful and necessary 
articles for the furnishing and upkeep of the shipping. Interesting and 
valuable works have been written on the manufacture of earthenware in 
Liverpool to which our readers are referred, but the subject is so great 
as to preclude a further reference to it here. 


ATTENDANCE AT COUNCIL MEETINGS 


Although for many years the non-attendance of members at the meetings 
of the Council was punishable by Fine, there were still those who systema- 
tically disregarded the order. Whether these fines were as systematically 
collected there is no evidence to shew, but the revival at intervals of the 
Council’s order reminding the members of their duty, suggests that some 
laxity prevailed in this matter. On the 18th September, 1715, the Council 
passed a drastic resolution to the effect that every Councilman who did not 
attend at 2 o’clock on the first Wednesday in every month, being Council 
day, according to custom (unless sufficient cause be shewn for his absence), 
or within half an hour afterwards, should forfeit 6s. 8d. immediately after, 
without further order, and in default of payment the Bailiffs were empowered 
immediately to levy such forfeiture according to the custom of the Borough, 
on the goods and chattels of the offender. The same order was to apply in 
the case of other than monthly Councils when regularly summoned, which 
orders were to remain Standing Orders for the future. 


HIGH SHERIFF 


On the 29th November, 1715, it was represented to the Council that 
Thomas Crisp, Esq., a member of the Corporation, and a friend, in doing 
some particular service (not stated) for the public benefit of the town, had 
been appointed High Sheriff of the County for the year, whereupon it was 
ordered that the Corporation find and fit one man to attend him, with clothes 
and proper accoutrements. 
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REBELLION 


The rebellion which broke out in 1715 in the cause of James of Scotland 
(the Pretender to the English throne) caused Liverpool great expense in 
providing fortifications for the protection of the town against a feared 
invasion by the Rebels, and on the conclusion of the disturbances money had 
to be raised for the discharge of those expenses. The following entry, which 
is worth quoting at length for the general information it contains, was 
therefore passed by the Council on the 7th December, 1715 :— 


‘“‘ Order’d That Mr. Mayor Be Desir’d to take upp Moneys att Interest to 
Defray the Expense of the late ffortifications made for the Defence of the Town 
and to preserve and secure it and the Port from falling into the hands of the Rebells 
who haveing Rais’d A most unnaturall Rebellion in Scotland in ffavour of the 
Pretender against our most Gracious and most undoubted liege Lord and Soveraign 
King George and the Happy Establishm’t and Settlem’t of the Crown in the 
jlustrious House of Hannover and to have overturn’d our Governm’t both in 
Church and State and brought in amongst us Popery and Arbitrary power March’d 
from thence so farr as Preston where by the intrepidity of his Maj’ties fforces under 
General] Wills They were totally Defeatedand many of them taken Prisoners on the 

.’ [43th November, 1715.] 


The Town Clerk was afterwards (14th May, 1718) instructed to go te 
London to obtain payment from the Government of the costs of the fortifica- 
tions, and what money he recovered was to be applied towards the 
building of the new Church (St. George’s). 


On the oth January, 1716, a Second Portmoot Court could not be held 
as the Assizes or Commission for trying the Rebels was then opened and held 
in Liverpool. 


APPOINTMENT OF TREASURER 


In August, 1716, the first appointment of a Treasurer occurs. Up to 
this period: the finances of the Corporation were managed by the Mayor 
and the Bailiffs and accounted for at the annual Audit, but the Corporate 
Accounts now became so large as to require the appointment of an official 
for their especial control, consequently the foliowing resolution was passed :— 


“It is Order’d That a proper person be appointed to be Towns Treasurer 
and manage the Corporation Affaires and shall be subject to the Orders of the 
Councill in such maner as they shall from time to time Direct and appoint and have 


A Sallary of ffifty pounds p. ann: Giving good Security for performance thereof. 
in the penalty of One thousand pounds.” 


Inserted in the margin of the Record is the following Memorandum :— 


“Then elected Ald’n Moorcroft Treasurer to comence the 18th October next 
on these terms.’’ 


This first Corporation Treasurer, Alderman Sylvester Moorcroft, it will 
be remembered was the owner of the original Custom house at the foot of 
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Water Street, and the builder of the new one on the East side of the old Dock. 
He was Mayor in 1706-7, 


Notwithstanding Mr. Moorcroft’s previous prominent connection with 
the town the Corporation appear to have been unfortunate in the choice of 
their first Treasurer, who did not hold office very long, for on the 13th October, 
1720, only four years after his appointment, he was discharged, and another 
elected in his place. The following entry will best explain the circum- 
stances :— 


“Whereas it is made appear to this Councill That Ald’n Sylv’r Moorcroft, 
Towns Treasurer, who since the last Councill held hath not only Comitted a very 
great Misdemeanour in Carrying out the Books of Orders of this Councill upon 
some ill Designe to Disclose publish or Destroy some of the Orders therein which 
might tend to the manifest prejudice of this Burrough and Corporation But also 
voluntarily and obstinately Refus’d to attend in Councill when Duly sumon’d 
By means whereof the Corporation Affaires have been very much Delay’d and. 
the Publick Bussiness Retarded. This Councell have thought fitt to Remove 
and Doe Remove and Discharge the said Ald’n Moorcroft from being Treasurer, 
and Doe Elect Mr. Peter Hall Treasurer in his stead. To hold upon the same 
Terms and giveing like good security as Mr. Moorcroft by the Order of Council 
of 31st August 1716 was Order’d to Doe.” 


Unfortunate as the appointment of Mr. Moorcroft turned out to be, 
the Corporation was even less fortunate in the selection of a successor, for on. 
the 20th March, 1721, appears the following :— 


“Then Elected Mr. Henry Trafford, Treasurer for the Benefitt of Mr. Peter 
Hall, who is att pr’sent under some Misfortunes, he giveing Security imediately 
to Lay his accounts Monthly before the Councill and to have twenty ffive pounds. 
p. ann: Sallary. A Councill was afterwards call’d to settle Mr. Halls accounts: 
which not being Ready were order’d to be settled next Council] day.” 


These accounts may have been adjusted at the next Council Meeting, 
but as no record was made of the circumstance, and Mr. Hall is not again 
referred to, it may be assumed that some arrangement or settlement was: 
arrived at. 


OFFICIAL ROBES 


Instances have been given of the desire to maintain the dignity of the 
Council by insisting upon the Members appearing in their Robes, a rule which. 
appears to have been more honoured in the breach than in the observance, 
but the Council as a body were not inclined to allow the practice to fall into 
disuetude for on the 7th November, 1716, they ordered that the former order 
enjoining every Councilman to wear a Cloak when he appears and ‘sits in 
Council be revived and be made a Standing Order and Law; and that Joseph 
Borck be discharged from carrying a Halbert; also that John Scholfield, 
Edward Man and John Kell be Halberteers. By a later entry it appears. 
that the two Halbert Bearers who attended every Sunday at the Hall door 
were remunerated to the extent of 6d. between them, for every Sunday’s. 


attendance. 
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_ COALS 


The suspicion of the existence of Coals in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Liverpool had not been dissipated by previous unsuccessful attempts to 
find that valuable mineral, for in March, 1717, Alderman Gildart obtained 
liberty to bore for coals within the Corporation lands and in case any were 
found, he was to pay 6d. per working (?) to the Corporation by way of royalty. 
‘What success attended the efforts of the worthy Alderman we cannot say, 
but in 1723 he made further application for liberty to bore for and get Lead 
and other Ore within the liberties of the town in addition to the license he 
already had for getting Coal, and the Council agreed that he should have a 
Lease of both under such limitations as would not prejudice the rights of 
private persons, he paying a tenth part of the Ore that should be got and 
2s. 6d. per annum rent until that event happened. Such a Lease was after- 
wards settled by the Recorder and ordered to be sealed. 

The presence of valuable minerals under the soil of Liverpool would not 
be suspected without reasonable cause, and this application would not be 
made without a knowledge sufficient to warrant it. Who is to say what 
mineral wealth may be hidden beneath the streets of the City at the present 
day. 

WAITS 

The public musicians or Waits seem to have been both neglectful and 
neglected. On the 4th December, 1717, they petitioned the Council to the 
effect that as they had had no allowance for some years past, they might 
have some compensation for the arrears, and an order for so much certain 
for the time to come as the Council should please. It was ordered that they 
have four guineas for the arrears and forty shillings per annum for the future 
“if they attend on public days better than they have done.” 


HIGH SHERIFF 


Alderman Richard Norris, whom the Council held in high esteem, and 
whom we have had occasion to refer to as a member of the very old and 
influential Liverpool family, the Norrises of Speke, was Mayor in 1700, 
represented the Borough in Parliament in 1708-10, and in this year (1718) 
was further honoured by being appointed High Sheriff of the County. 
The Corporation by way of shewing their appreciation of the honour thus 
conferred upon one of their most esteemed members, passed the following 
Resolution :— 


oe Ald’n Richard Norris being appointed Sherriffe of this County for the 
Ensueing year, This Corporation is Desirous to shew their utmost Respect, and this 
Councill being of Opinion That they canot Doe Less than fitt out ffour persons to be 


ee men to Attend him to the Assizes, Doe Order it accordingly at the publick 
arge.”’ 


BUILDING OPERATIONS 
Many street improvements and other important works both great and 
‘small were contemplated and carried out about this time. The formation 
of the Dock no doubt gave a great impetus to building operations and the 
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development of the land in its neighbourhood. Applications for leases were 
made by various persons to meet the growing demand for buildings to 
accommodate the increasing trade, amongst which may be mentioned one 
from William Shaw, of Preston, for a lease of all the waste ground from the 
North side of Atherton Street to the South side of Thomas Street extending 
eastwardly to the street called Shore Ditch (formerly the margin of the 
Pool), which was granted him on payment of a Fine of 40 guineas, and 40s. 
per annum rent. A similar application was made by Thomas Houlston for 
a lease of land between Thomas Street and Cable Street which he obtained 
for £30 Fine and 30s. per annum rent; also Edward Litherland for land at 
Lord Street End for building purposes, and so on, clearly shewing that this 
part of the town was then being rapidly improved by converting the waste 
into useful and profitable building sites. 


STREET LIGHTING 


These improvements were probably the means of bringing to the notice 
of the Council the inadequacy of the existing arrangements for lighting the 
Streets, arrangements which were necessarily of the most primitive descrip- 
tion. The following Resolution of the roth December, 1718, was therefore 
passed for remedying the evil :— 


“It being Represented That Lamps are much wanted within this Town 
and Mr. James Halsall proposeing to attend and Keep them in order and Light 
them ev’ry night for Tenn shill’s a piece p. ann. It is Order’d That ffourty five 
Lamps be imediately prepar’d and that the Corporation pay and allow Mr. Halsall 
Tenn pounds towards [the charge] of makeing them and he to repair them after- 
wards at his Own charge and that what charge shall be expended in placeing them 
and putting them up shall be consider’d of by the Councill. And that the Sub 
Bayl’s shall Collect in person the moneys for Watch and Ward as Mr. Mayor & the 
Just’s of Peace shall settle Direct and appoint and have ffour assistant Constables.” 


FIRE-EXTINGUISHING APPLIANCES 


It was at the same time ordered that three Engines for extinguishing 
fire, and four dozen leather Buckets be provided at the charge of the Cor- 
poration, and a Memorandum states “ that Mr. Bootle hath since sent two 
Fire Engines and bestowed them upon the Town at his own charge—A 
Generous Gift.” 


STREET REPAIRS 


The Corporation were realising their responsibilities as to the mainten- 
ance of the public thoroughfares, a matter which offered great scope for 
improvement, so that in addition to the lighting question, evidence at least 
of their desire to improve matters in this direction is afforded by the following 
entry under date 7th October, 1719 :— 

“It being Represented That Old Hall Street is ill pav’d and unpassable It is 


Order’d that the Corporation allow Eight pounds towards amending the same 
upon Condicon that the person who shall undertake to Doe it shall Doe it Effectually 


or repay the said 8/.” 
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Whether Old Hall Street was considered a Highway repairable by the 
Corporation at that time we do not know. The tone of the above entry 
would rather imply that it was not, but its defective state being brought to 
the notice of the Council, they, by their generous and voluntary vote of £8 
towards its effectual repair, evidenced that desire for amendment already 
mentioned. A further entry in March, 1721, records that two Aldermen 
offered their services to inspect the management of the Supervisors of the 
Highways, who were thought to expend and lay out very extravagantly in 
repairing the Highways, &c., and this rather supports the idea that Old Hall 
Street was then outside the jurisdiction of the Corporation. The Council 
ordered that the supervisors should not do anything without the orders of 
those gentlemen. 


SCAVENGING 


We are entirely without statistical information with regard to the death 
rate in Liverpool at this period, probably such a thing was not thought of 
for very many years later. If the excellent sanitary arrangements obtaining 
in our day are conducive to longevity, or a low death-rate, such a system of 
sanitation as is disclosed by the following Resolution of the 24th October, 
1719, not only forcibly illustrates the crude notions of the people on this 
important question, but their consequent ineptitude for combatting an 
epidemic :— 

“Ald’n Gildart and Mr. Sam’l Done proposeing to provide proper Carts 
and Carriages and therewith to take away all the Muck and Dirt in the Streets 
and Passages of this Town twice ev’ry week, viz., evy Munday and Thursday 
It is now Order’d that they have Liberty att their own charge to make A Convenient 
Hole with an Iron Grate over it att every Street End to be approv’d of by Mr. 
Mayor, and have power to take away all the Muck and Dirt whatever, which they 
shall find in the publick Streets and Passages, and in Case of failure to forfeit 


five shillings A week. And to be granted to them for the term of Eleven yeares 
and A Contract thereof Entred into imediatly.”’ 


It is scarcely necessary to point out the peculiarity of this arrangement 
by which Messrs. Gildart and Done undertook to do the work at their own 
charge, they not only receiving no remuneration for their pains, but being 
liable to a penalty in case of failure. 

It is surprising that this matter of cleansing the Streets—a duty so 
obviously belonging to the Corporation—was not taken into their own 


hands until about the year 1867, the work previously to that date being done 
by Contractors. 


BLUE COAT HOSPITAL 


It will be known to most Liverpool people that the Blue Coat School, 
or Hospital, was founded by Bryan Blundell. This old Liverpool Worthy, 
like his father before him, followed the sea as a profession, and is mentioned 
in the Records as Master (being also owner) of the ship “ Mulberry,” which 
in the year 1699 was engaged, as many others at that time were, in trading 
to the West Indies and taking out to the Barbadoes and Virginia what are 
described as ‘‘ Servants,” i.e., young people who engaged to serve a certain 
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number of years, anywhere between four and twelve. Sympathetically 
impressed with the sight of children running about the streets of Liverpool 
scantily clothed, apparently uncared for, and often begging, this tender- 
hearted old salt was prompted to devise some means for their present 
betterment and future care. This he did by purchasing a house in School 
Lane (then Ware Street), where temporary shelter was provided for these 
unfortunate youngsters, and this. small building formed the nucleus. of the 
future Blue School. In what year this house was purchased we have been 
unable to ascertain with certainty, but it would be about the beginning 
of the 18th Century, for shortly afterwards Captain Blundell’s benevolent 
ideas took a more extended form, resulting, with the aid of subscriptions, 
in the erection of the Blue School in School Lane, from which the thorough- 
fare probably takes its name. The structure was commenced in 1708, the 
year of Captain Blundell’s marriage, and took ten years to build, being 
completed in 1718, but was only a small edifice, having to be considerably 
enlarged in later years. 


In 1718 the Council ordered, upon Mr. Blundell’s representation, that 
the Corporation bear the charge of ali the paving and flagging before the 
Charity School, and that the stones and flags used therein be obtained at 
Brownlow Hill. It will be observed that the School was at this time, 
perhaps not inappropriately, called a Charity School, a term which probably 
fitted those times, but though still used in our day, is fast falling into 
disfavour. Nevertheless, by whatever name the School was known, the 
benefits it has conferred upon rising generations at all times since its inception 
amply justifies its beneficent existence, and merits the most generous support 
the townspeople can afford. Its popularity and utility is evidenced by the 
necessity for the enlargements or extensions made within the first few years 
after its completion. The founder was ably assisted in his charitable 
work by the Rev. Mr. Stythe, one of the two first Rectors of Liverpool, who 
during the absence of Captain Blundell at sea, carried on the necessary 
negotiations for the erection of the buildings, and, no doubt, looked after 
the subscriptions towards its cost, but died (1713) before the actual com- 
pletion of the work. 


The following interesting resolutions concisely state the history of 
the foundation of this noble Institution. 


“6th January 1708. It is Order’d that Mr. Mayor Be requested to take such 
A number of the Councell allong with him to view & Consider of some Convenient 
peice of Ground on the Wast of the Corporation whereon to Build A Charity 
School for teaching poor Children (pursuant to the Petition or Remonstrance of 
the Rev’end Mr. Rob’t Styth one of the Rectors) and make Return thereof to this 
Assembly next Councell Day.” 


In the margin of the Record the following note is written :— 


«Ground sett out att the Southeast corner of St. Peter’s Churchyard containing 
15 yards front & 37 yards backwards & confirmed by the Comon Counceli 2nd 
Febr. 1708 to be appropriated to that use & purpose for ever.” 
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Five years after the completion of the School its enlargement became 
imperative, and assistance was obtained as appears by the following 
resolution :— 

‘14th February 1722. It being now propounded in Councell That Whereas 

upon the Representation of the late Rev’end Mr. Styth in December 1708, a 

certain piece of Ground part of the Wast of & belonging to the Mayor Bayl’s & 

Burgesses of Liverpool was by order of Councill of the 6th Day of January 1708 

sett out att or near the South East Corner of St. Peters Church yard for A Charity 

School to be built thereon and which hath since been there Erected for teaching 

and instructing poor Children in, and that other parts and parcells of the said 

Wast have been since sett out and added thereto for the same use and A new 

School and Conveniences for Child’n to Lodge in, already made and other Build’gs 

are propos’d to be added thereto for the benefitt of such School and that the 

pr’sent Maior hath purchased the present term & Intrest of and in A Small Cottage 
adjoining on the South West side (heretofore Demis’d by the Corp’n to Thos. 

Hodgskinson) for the use of the School and is wanted to be added thereto It is 

now Ordered That all the said Wast Grounds & that Cottage shall be legally 

Convey’d by Deed under the Corp’n Seale to Remain for ever for the use Benefitt 

and advantage of the said School, and to & for no other use w’tsoever.”’ 


Mr. Blundell had now retired from the sea, and the fact of his being 
Mayor in this year (1721-2) may have influenced the Council in making 
this Grant of the freehold as a supplement to his own generous gifts. He 
was again elected Mayor in 1728 and died in 1756 at the ripe old age of 
82, having held the office of Treasurer of the Blue School (with which 
Institution his name will, of course, ever be honourably and gratefully 
associated) for the long term of 42 years. He was buried in the Chancel of 
St. Nicholas’ Church near a mural tablet erected to his memory there. 

Here our records end with regard to this most useful Institution, no 
doubt from the fact that it was in the hands of Trustees who capably 
managed its concerns without further aid from the Corporation. The 
immense good it has done in the cause of education and the moral training 
of the young, both male and female, for the past 200 years is well known 
to all, and although it may be superfluous, it is nevertheless irresistible 
to point out that the very mention of the name the Institution bears is a 
guarantee that those who have been tutored within its walls, have been 
taught the very best principles by which their actions in after life should 
be governed, and it is not too much to say, that hundreds of men who have 
been brought up in this School have had reason to be grateful for their 
early training under the strict, but beneficial curriculum of this estimable 
establishment. All honour, then, to him who realised the value of implanting 
in youth a good and solid foundation for the time to come, and who took 
so practical a means of carrying out his views. 

Before leaving this subject it may be remarked that thousands of our 
townspeople have visited this School on Sunday afternoons to view the 
impressive and reverential service conducted by the children themselves. 
Seated in the “‘ Chapel,” the visitors witness the march in of the boys and 
girls, clad in their substantial, unique, but becoming apparel, to the har- 
monious strains of the Organ Every movement, every item in the proce- 
dure is carried out with a methodical precision and solemnity which can 
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only be attained by a close attention to the instruction imparted, with: 
the result that such a demonstration touches the hearts of all observers. 
and moves many to sympathetic tears. The unfaltering manner in which 
the selected pupils pass through the ordeal of reciting the Catechism, &c.,. 
in the presence of a large and strange audience, cannot but impress the 
observer with the feeling that the accomplishment of such a trying task 
by the pupils, reflects the highest credit not only upon the pupils themselves, 
but also upon those responsible for their tuition. 


After 200 years of service the old building has, not so much from 
sheer old age, as through the unsuitability of its surroundings, been con- 
sidered no longer fit for its purposes, and it has therefore been relegated to a 
historical past, a new building being erected in the more healthy and open. 
atmosphere of Wavertree, where, it is to be hoped, it may long continue: 
to exercise its sphere of usefulness in the training of good and worthy 
Citizens. 


FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


In connection with the subject of school accommodation it will be 
well to remind our readers that Liverpool possessed a Free Grammar School: 
from very early times. The Corporation, to whom it belonged, always. 
as jealously guarded the right to appoint the Schoolmaster as they did. 
that of appointing the Minister to the Church, such right being considered: 
vested in them, as we have seen by our early extracts, thus shewing that 
the Authorities did not neglect educational matters however meagre their 
means of supplying and supporting this essential element in the progress 
of the people may have been. In comparing the steady progress and 
uninterrupted success of the Blue School with the snail-like march of the 
Grammar School, we are constrained to think that to the conduct or 
management of the latter establishment, hedged in, as it was, by official 
red-tapeism in the way of rules and orders, &c., and, what was of more 
importance, lacking that personal or individual interest so patent in the 
case of the Blue School, may be attributable its failure to attain a higher 
standard of excellence than it did. 


Let us see what occurred at this time. The following entry under 
date 4th April, 1711, may be quoted as shewing that up to this period the 
ancient right claimed by the Council or Corporation to appoint the School- 
master had by no means been relaxed. 


“On the Representation of the Rev’rend Mr. Styth and Mr. John Clayton’s. 
Petition to this Assembly It is Order’d and Declar’d That Mr. Clayton take upon 
him the managem’t of the whole ffree School and have the whole Sallary, he 
procureing A suitable usher under him whom he to have power to Remove & 
Displace as shall see needfull and also to pay such usher reasonable Wages, The 
Right of Electing Schoolmasters still Reserv’d & Contin’d to this Assembly as- 
formerly & usuall this order above notwithstanding.” 


Arather curious entry occurs in October, 1719, testifying to the exclusive: 
privileges it was intended this School should confer upon the children of 
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freemen only, much on the same lines as the freemen themselves obtained 
their commercial and political privileges. It is as follows :— 


“Order’d That the School Master of the ffree School shall not be Oblig’d 
to teach the Children of any person not free, nor of those that are free of this 
Burrough unless they have A Certificate from Mr. Mayor, the firee School being 
for the Benefitt of ffreemens Children & none else, But he to have liberty to teach 
such as are willing to come to learn there, altho’ not free, upon such terms as he 
shall agree of, Subject to the Orders of the May’r, Ald’n & Councill. Mr. Mayor 
is Desired to Consult Mr. Blundell about the Changeing of the School & report 
it next Councill Day.” 


The latter part of this entry foreshadows the doom of this Free, or Old 
School, as it was sometimes termed, so far as its position in the Old Church- 
yard is concerned.” No date is given as to the removal of this ancient 
school, but in March, 1721, Joseph Clitherall petitioned for a Lease of the 
Jate old School, proposing to improve it by converting the building into a 
dwelling house. This Lease was ordered to be granted on payment of £25 
fine and 5s. a year Ground Rent. In the following June the Council, 
‘“‘taking into consideration the present decay of the free School” (the 
word ‘“‘ decay” presumably referring to the attendance of scholars and not 
to the structure), ordered that the Mayor (Henry Taylor), with such of the 
Council as he might choose, should visit the School, and the result of that 
visit is given in the following entry which supplies interesting details as 
to the reasons for its removal,-as well as the purposes it was or was not 
intended to fulfil. It bears date 1st November, 1721 :— 


‘** Whereas by order of Councill of the 21st Day of June last past Mr. Mayor 
was Requested to vissitt the ffree School of this Burrough late in the old Church 
Yard, but by reason of its scituation on the Sea Shore was manifestly inconvenient 
and A great hindrance to the Schollars improveing and is now Remov’d and 
fix’d in School Lane in the building which was heretofore Erected for A Charity 
School and which being alter’d and Enlarg’d att the charge of the Corporation 
is now made fitt for A School intended for A free Grammar School instead of the 
Old School. 

“Which the Corp’n hath since Conv.rted and made into A Dwelling house 
and apply’d the moneys ariseing therefrom towards the charge of altering and 
Enlargeing such new School. And Whereas upon such Vissitation it appears 
and is now Represented that A great number of little Children are admitted and 
taught in the said School that ought not to be admitted into A Gramar School 
being under the Accidence and Do only learn to Spell and Read English which 
takes up A great part of the Matter and ushers time, is A very great impedim’s 
to the Gramar Schollars and contrary to the Originall institution and Method of 
A free Gramar School It is now therefore Order’d That the said School shall 
hereafter Remain and be A free Gramar School to all the ffreemens Children of this 
Burrough that have before they be admitted there learn’d to or above the accidence, 
but not any before to be admitted of any kind whatsoever, and that none shall 
be admitted but such as have A Certificate from the Wor’pp’ll The Mayor for the 
time being. It is also Order’d That the Master shall have liberty to take and 
Receive all Gratuities whatsoever Such as Entrance Money, Cock peny, ffire 
Money, and Quarteridge from such ffreemens Children as are of Abillity and 
please to Give it to the Master for his Dilligence & Care. 

“Order’d That the Corp’n Doe Continue and pay the usuall sallary and 


Te pounds p, Ann. Rent for the School to the Governors of the Charity School 
or ever.” 
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It will thus be seen that on the removal of the Free School from the Old 
Churchyard to School Lane, it occupied part or perhaps the whole of the 
building originally purchased by Mr. Blundell for a Charity School, the 
Corporation paying a rent therefor. Though it cannot be claimed that this 
free School held a position in any way approaching in usefulness that of the 
Blue School, still it accomplished a good and meritorious work, a work that 
was continued down to 1803, when on the death of the then Master (Mr. 
John Baines) it was discontinued. It was revivified however in 1825, at 
which date the matter will again be mentioned, but in the meantime a further 
reference will be made to the constitution and government of this interesting 
old School. (See 1749.) 


HAWKERS 


On the 23rd October, 1721, the Grand Portmoot Court ordered that as 
great numbers of people of all trades daily came to town and hawked their 
wares from door to door to the great damage of the freemen, no person 
whomsoever, not being free, should be suffered to hawk or retail any goods 
(except on Market days) on pain of forfeiting the goods so hawked Hawkers 
or Peddlers in these olden times were numerous and had a roving commission, 
being free from any restrictions except such as those imposed by the towns 
they visited, until late in the 19th century, when various Acts were passed 
requiring them to be licensed. ; 


STREET CLEANING 


At the same Court an order was made that the Bellman give public 
notice every Saturday night for every person to clean their Streets on pain 
of 3s. 4d. 


BEGGARS 


Also that the Bellman suffer no sturdy Beggar to beg from door to door 
on penalty of 2s. 6d. 


BAILIFFS 


The office of Bailiff, although a position of honour, was neither a pleasant 
one to fill nor free from personal expenses which could be recouped from the 
Corporate funds. In 1721 a curious deadlock occurred in the appointment 
of Bailiffs. By the Charter and constitution of the Borough the Bailiffs 
elected must be members of the Common Council and it happened on the 
18th October, 1721, that there were no members who had not previously 
served that office. Anyone having once served as Bailiff was not likely 
to aspire to the honour a second time. On this Election day, John Goodwin 
and George Taylor were elected to fill the posts and, as we know, a refusal to 
serve meant a heavy fine, they accepted, it is said, willingly. On the rst 
November following, at a meeting of the Council, the peculiar circumstances 
of the case were under discussion, and the newly-appointed Bailiffs humbly 
hoped that the Corporation would consider their expenses. The Council 
therefore taking into consideration that they had already served the office 


E 
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once, ordered the Treasurer to pay so much of the necessary expenses they 
would be put to during the coming year, as the Mayor should allow and 
order. Mr. Goodman served the office of Bailiff in 1718 and Mr. Taylor in 
1692, the latter died before his second year of office expired and the appoint- 
ment of his successor “‘ in Common Hall” will shortly be referred to. 


DIVISION OF TOWN INTO WARDS 


It having been represented to the Portmoot Court, on the 23rd October, 
1721, by the Grand Inquest, that the town had so enlarged and its 
inhabitants so increased as to render it impossible for the Sub-bailiffs to 
perform their duties satisfactorily and that for the better government of the 
Borough, &c., there should be six Assistant Constables elected yearly. 
The Court ordered that six proper and fit persons, freemen and inhabitants 
of the Borough, be yearly elected as deputy Constables, Headboroughs or 
Assistants to the Sub-bailiffs, and to be obliged to take an Oath for the due 
performance of their duties. In pursuance of this Order the Council on 
the 1st November, 1721, proceeded to elect these Officers and divided the 
town into four Wards or districts, assigning two officers, including the 
Sub-bailiffs, to each Ward. The Wards were named The East Ward or 
Dale Street District, West Ward or Water Street District, South Ward or 
Castle Street District, and the Dock Ward or District, which took in all the 
Streets lying to the South-east of Derby Square, including Mersey Street, 
Liver Street, Park Lane, &c. 


This is not the first intimation we have had of the division of the town 
into “‘ Wards,” not, it is true, for electoral purposes, with which we associate 
the term at the present time, but for purposes rendered necessary for the 
good government of the town, by reason of its increasing area and 
importance, requiring better police supervision and control, and it speaks 
well for the system inaugurated so long ago that it has been emulated and 
applied to the same as well as other purposes ever since. No doubt such a 
system was bound to come into vogue eventually as the town still further 
increased, but it is worthy of remark that so far back as 1721 the slowly 
growing town had so extended its area as to require a division into Wards 
for its systematic and proper supervision. 


LEASEHOLD TITLES 


Up to this date, numerous instances are recorded of the renewal of 
Leases, the practice being that anyone holding a property on Lease under the 
Corporation, and being desirous of renewing that Lease could do so by 
merely making application therefor to the Council, who passed a resolution 
granting the extension on payment of a Fine, but without apparently 
investigating the title of the applicant. That such a laxity existed is con- 
cluded from the following resolution of the 6th December, 1721, which also 
Suggests that these renewals were not always granted to the parties legally 
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entitled, and greater care was therefore necessary on the part of the 
Corporation to avoid such an occurrence. 


“ Order’d that no new Lease of any Land already in Lease be granted until 
it be fully made appear that the new Lessee hath a good tytle by Assignment 
or otherwise.” 


This entry is important as fixing a date when it became imperative 
that ali titles should be examined before Leases were renewed. 


= 

COMMON HALL 
One of the very few recorded instances of holding a ‘‘ Common Hall ” 
is given in the year 1722. Mr. George Taylor, one of the Bailiffs, died on the 
7th May, and a Council was held on the roth, which passed a resolution to 
hold a General Court or Common Hall of all the Burgesses on the following 
Monday at Io in the morning for the election of a Bailiff in the room of George 
Taylor, deceased. Public notice thereof was to be put up at the Exchange, 
the White Cross, and Castle Hill. On the 12th, being Saturday, public 
notice was given of the intended Assembly in the Public Market. The Court 
was duly held by Mr. Bryan Blundell, and James Goodwin, the surviving 
Bailiff, and attended by the Aldermen and Burgesses, on the 14th May, in 
the Common Hall. Thomas Steers was then duly elected to serve till the 

next Election day, and took the oath of Bailiff. 


COST OF CIVIC ENTERTAINMENTS 


The Mayor of 1720-1 (Henry Taylor) died insolvent, leaving several 
Bills for public entertainments held by his order undischarged, and the 
Bailiffs of that year, upon whom the burthen of the payment of those Bills 
in such an event would fall, approached the Council with a view of obtaining 
relief. The Council, on the 1st August, 1722, taking the matter into con- 
sideration, and recognizing that it would be a great hardship for the Bailiffs 
to pay the moneys, since they had been expended in the public service, 
ordered that the liabilities should be discharged by the Treasurer out of the 
public moneys of the Corporation, but to provide against such a contingency 
in the future, the Mayor’s allowance (£40) was not to be paid until the end 
of his year of office, and the cost of the public entertainments discharged. 


HIGH SHERIFF 
In March, 1723, Sir Edward Stanley, Bart., was appointed Sheriff of 
Lancashire, and the Corporation (as in the case of Alderman Richard Norris 
jn 1718), in order to shew their respect to him, being a near relation to the 
Earl of Derby, ordered that two men be sent and fitted out at the charge of 
the Corporation to attend him to the Assizes. 
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MARKETS 


In November of the same year the following entry appears with regard 
to the Derby Square Market place :— 


‘“‘ Whereas an Order hath been Drawn up for settling the New Markett in 
Derby Square, and for Removing the Retailers of Grocerys and Hardware and all 
their Stalls out of that Markett and for Restraining the Hucksters from buying 
and selling again in the same Markett, and has been perus’d by Mr. Recorder, 
and hath now been Read and is approv’d. It is therefore Order’d by this Councill 
that only Butter, Cheese, Pottatoes, ffowles, Eggs, Bacon and other sorts of 
victualls (except Butchers Meat) shall be Retaii’d in that Markett, and that Mr. 
Mayor be requested to grant his Warrant to the Baylives to see that this Order 
be obey’d and perform’d.” 


The conclusion to be drawn from this entry is that the place had already 
become too small as a Market for the sale of all sorts of commodities, and 
the vendors of goods there had consequently to be weeded out. 


In March following (1724) it was represented to the Council that an 
improvement might be made at the upper end of the Shambles by erecting 
17 shops for Shoemakers. Bailiff Shaw proposing to build them and find all 
for £60, was ordered to do so with all convenient speed. An owner of adjacent 
property petitioned that there might not be any shops built so near as to 
hurt his windows or darken the lights of his house at the Shambles, which 
had been agreed to on the granting the liberty of a passage through the 
Woolpack (Inn) into Water Street. 


The provision of market accommodation has always been a very 
important item for the consideration of the Authorities in Market towns, 
and Liverpool from its earliest days has been deeply interested in providing 
proper market accommodation for its market people. The subject is a 
very interesting one, and we propose to givea summary of the various changes 
that took place in the Liverpool Markets from time to time in our next 
section, after they had been concentrated principally in St. John’s, Great 
Charlotte Street. 


RECORDER 


Another change in the Recordership of Liverpool is brought under notice 
by the death of Bertie Entwistle. It will be recollected that he succeeded 
his father to that position in 170g. On the 5th February, 1724, the minutes 
of the Council record that “‘ the Worshipful Bertie Entwistle, Esq., our late 
Recorder, being departed this life—Then elected Thomas Ashhurst of Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Recorder, and one of the Common Council of this Borough in the 
place and stead of Bertie Entwistle, Esq., deceased, our late Recorder.” 
The gentlemen who successively occupied this prominent position, from the 
first recorded appointment in 1577, were men of great attainments in their 
respective generations, and are therefore worthy of special notice as being the 
chief legal advisors in all matters relating to the government ofthe town. 
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FREEMEN 


The different rules, regulations, or orders made from time to time for 
the admission of freemen evidence the mutability of the laws governing this 
particular and important phase of civic life. Space does not permit the giving 
of more than an occasional instance of the rigid attitude assumed by the 
Council at some periods, so as to compare it with the ease the freedom could 
be obtained at others. The following resolution of the 7th August, 1723, 
places the matter in a light so dissimilar from others we have met with 
that to quote it at length is imperative. 


“ Whereas it is thought necessary by the Common Council that all labouring 
persons petitioning to purchase their freedom in this Borough should bring Certifi- 
cates from the place of their last legal Settlement before they be admitted free. 
It is ordered that the same be observed accordingly & that all.the inferior officers 
of the Customs & Salt that have no settlement within the Parish of Liverpool be 
obliged to bring such Certificates.” 


During the Mayoralty of John Scarisbrick (1723-4), there were 167 
persons admitted to the freedom, of whom 16 were admitted without payment, 
the fines for the remainder amounting to £153 16s. od. 


TOWN’S CUSTOMS 


The following entry of the 16th October, 1724, savours of that red- 
tapeism so often noticeable in the conduct of public affairs :-— 


“Capt’n Nicholas Webb who hath Built A Large Ship att this Town by 
Recomendacon of our Representative in Parliam’t, Thomas Bootle Esq., and laid 
out considerable sumes of money and haveing Agreed to take some Lead upon 
fraight from Wales which he Runs the Risque of hither by Boat rather than take 
his ship to fetch it or Load from thence, and now haveing the Honour to be A free- 
man of this Burrough, Prays that he may be Excus’d the Towns Custom for such 
Lead, and this Councill takeing into Consideration the said pr’misses Doe order 
that the Towns Custom must be paid, but the Towns Treasurer is now Order’d to 
Return the same to Capt’n Webb again.” 


BEAUMARIS BAY 


The importance of Beaumaris Bay as a sheltering haven for ships making 
for Liverpool in case of storm is well known to mariners, and the following 
entry of the same date, in recognition of that fact, is not without interest :— 


“Tt Being Represented to this Councill that A proposall is made to Blow up 
two Great Stones that Lye just att the Edge of the Chanell into Bowmaris (where 
many of our Shipsare frequently putt into, ) Over against Penmon within Prestholme 
Island which are Dangerous to vessells putting in there and have by strikeing upon 
one of them been Oversett: The Greater of which Stones is call’d Maen Wen 
Penmon, and are adry only on Spring tydes, if this Corp’n will Contribute some Gun- 
powder It is now Order’d that the Treasurer Doe send thirty pounds Weight of 
Gunpowder and seven pounds in Cash for the purpose aforesaid and be allow’d 
the whole in his accounts.” 
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CORPORATE SALES 


For some few years prior to this date, Corporation sales of property 
occasionally took the form of public competition, which was quite an innova- 
tion on the usual mode of dealing with land. The following order, made on 
the 7th April, 1725, will illustrate this new practice :— 


“ That such parts of the Buildings and Ground of the late Castle as the Councill 
shall think fitt on’t to Lett out shall be putt into Small Lots by the Gent’n appointed 
to view it, of Six yards in A Lott and public notice be given that the same is to be 
Leas’d to the Highest Bidder for 3 lives & 21 yeares paying twelve pence p. yard 
Rent to the ffront.”’ 


On the r5th April the following further order on the same subject was 
made :— 


“It is now Order’d That the Houses over the Piazas in Derby Square be also 
Letted and Leas’d out to the Highest Bidder and that Mr. Mayor and Bayl’s be 
Desir’d to attend at the Comon Hall on Monday the third day of May next by two 
a’clock in the afternoon, att which time it is appointed to putt them up and Continue 
till all be Contracted for and that in the mean the sev’rall Lotts be Drawn out with 
their Dimensions and publish’d. That the purchaser pay A Guinea Down to the 
Treas’rer and give notes for paym’t of the Remainder of the ffine as follows vizt. 
One fourth in tenn Days and half of the rest in three Months and the other halfe in 
three Months after.” 


It cannot be definitely concluded whether these peculiar sales were by 
auction or not, as the term “ highest bidder’ would be equally applicable 
to a sale by tender, the highest offer being accepted. 


CHADWICK’S MAP 


In this same year (1725) the first Map of Liverpool was made by James 
Chadwick, who had been employed by the Corporation for the purpose, 
and on the 6th October it was ordered that he be paid £6 towards the cost. 
There are Maps shewing what Liverpool was long prior to this date, but they 
are either conjectural or made subsequently to this period from other data. 
So far as can be ascertained, the Map here mentioned was the first made 
from actual survey and measurement, and its value may be gauged from 
that circumstance. 


ROAD TO PRESCOT - 


The supply of Coals to the town was obtained from Pits in the neigh- 
bourhood of Prescot and Whiston. It will be remembered that mention 
has been made of the damage occasioned to the streets, in 1667, by Carts 
carrying Coal for shipment, but while measures were taken for preserving 
the streets within the town, the roads outside the boundaries were entirely 
neglected, and could only be used by vehicles with the utmost difficulty. 
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Realising the importance of an improvement in this direction, the Council 
passed the following Order in November, 1725 :— 


“This Councill takeing into Consideration that the Road between this Town 
and Prescott hath been almost unpassable and that the Inhabitants of this Town 
have suffer’d much for want of getting their Coales home Dureing the Sumer season 
thro’ the Great Rains that have happen’d in these parts and that it would be highly 
necessary to Gett an Act of Parliam’t for the Repairing that Road, so that it may be 
passable att all times of the year and for Erecting A turnpike thereon It is Now 
Order’d That a Petition to the Parliam’t for that purpose be prepar’d.” 


The exceptionally bad weather experienced at this time had apparently 
a very strong effect upon the minds and actions of the Council, causing them 
to pass the following further Resolution in January, 1726, on the same 
subject :— 

“The Councill takeing into their further Consideration the Great Charge 
of Bringing Coales and Merchandizes to this Town and Port in bad Weather and 
especially in the Winter Season and att all times when the Weather happens to be 
Wett and unseasonable as it hath happen’d the last Sumer and that the Roads to 
the Coalpitts and particularly to Prescott canot be sufficiently Repair’d by the 
Statute Work as it will be passable att such times without the help and Assistance 
of Atoll Itisnow Order’dand Agreed that Application be made to the Parliam’t 
to Obtain an Act for that purpose and that the Treasurer Doe advance One half of 
the charge.” 


Where the other half of the expenses was to come from is not stated. 
Mr. Chadwick, who had prepared the first Map of Liverpooi, was 
employed to survey, measure, and map out this Road to Prescot, for which 
service the Treasurer was ordered to advance him the sum of three guineas. 


HIGH SHERIFF 


To supply Attendants to the Sheriff had now become a recognized 
institution, at any rate when someone connected with the town was 
appointed to that office. Having once inaugurated the system, it could 
not very well be discontinued without some good and sufficient reason, and 
hence, on the appointment of Edmund Hopwood, a relative of Alderman 
Norris, in 1726, the Council ordered the Treasurer to fit out and send two 
men to attend him at the charge of the Corporation. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH 


The preliminary arrangements with regard to the erection of St. George’s 
Church were in progress at this time, and a Committee was appointed to fix 
upon a proper model for the structure. The building of a Church had long 
been in contemplation, for, on the demolition of the Castle, it was intended 
to erect the Parish Church on the site, but this scheme was altered by the 
erection of St. Peter’s, as we have already shewn. Still, the determination 
to erect a Church on this site was adhered to, and, so far back as 1714, the 
Mayor was requested to take proper methods to signify the intention of the 
Corporation to build a Church on this ground, with a view of obtaining an 
Act of Parliament for the purpose, which Act was subsequently procured. 
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Again, in 1717, the Mayor, with the assistance of such Members of the Council 
as he should choose, was desired to consider a proper place to erect the new 
intended Church in the most commodious part of the Castle, and care was 
to be taken that the money to be received from the Government for the 
charge the Corporation had lately been put to in fortifying the town against 
the Rebels when obtained should be laid out in the building of the Church. 
The remaining tenants in the Round Tower of the late Castle were to be 
removed, and the ground levelled with all convenient speed, in order to 
proceed with the work. In 1725, when the Committee was appointed, it 
was ordered that a proper Model of the Church should be settled, ascertained, 
and fixed upon, and it was particularly laid down that the walls thereof 
should be plain, without pillars or pilasters, and the windows after the same 
form as in Mr. Shaw’s Model, the remaining details being left to the discretion 
of the Committee. Strange to say, however, notwithstanding these definite 
instructions, the Church was built with both pillars or columns and pilasters, 
which it is admitted gave a very pleasing effect to the structure. On the 
2nd June, 1726, the Committee reported that they had agreed with Mr. 
Thomas Steers (the same Architect who designed the Dock), and Mr. Edward 
Litherland, for building the walls and part of the Steeple, and the Council 
approving of their choice, ordered a Contract to be entered into, and the 
work to be commenced immediately. The Contractors for the erection of 
this Church were James Shaw (who was Bailiff in 1723) and his brother, 
who originally had extensive Potteries in Shaw’s Brow. 


Before commencing the work, it was necessary to clear away certain 
obstructions, and, as in most cases of the kind, to pay compensation, costs, 
&c., for damage done to adjoining property. For instance, it became 
necessary to obtain certain houses in Preesons Row which, it was alleged, 
would be damaged by the foundations of the Church and Steeple. These 
had to be valued and paid for. Mr. Sephton, who had drawn some plans, &c., 
though not used, had to be paid ten guineas. The wood stairs lately built 
by James Kenyon in the passage out of Derby Square into Preesons Row 
were to be immediately pulled down, having been presented by the Court 
Jury as an encroachment (these stairs were known as ‘“‘ Kennion’s Steps’’), 
and the old Castle Wall at the top of Lord Street was to beimmediately pulled 
down, and the ground cleared for the Contractors to build, the cost of clearing 


away the rubbish to be borne by the Treasurer and Mr. Litherland in equal 
shares. 


No doubt great things were expected of this Church, and the want of 
such a building was greatly felt prior to its erection, but its career cannot be 
said to have fulfilled the expectations of the promoters, for in tracing its 
subsequent history we find that owing to defects in part of the foundation, 
a settlement of the building took place which so damaged the Spire that it 
had to be taken down, and between the years 1819 and 1825 the Church, 
with the tower and Spire, were practically rebuilt. In after years the 
congregation, owing to the removal of the people to the suburbs, then 
quickly developing for residential purposes, had so dwindled in numbers that 
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very few remained to attend the services, and ultimately it was recognised 
that the building was of no further use as a Church. In 1898 it was pulled 
down, and the historic site was made more historical by being utilised for 
the erection of the Memorial to the late Queen Victoria, which now stands 
there. However much views may differ as to this Memorial adorning the 
site, the removal of St. George’s Church will be regarded as a distinct loss, 


from an architectural point of view, so long as anyone remains to remember 
its existence. 


CUSTOM HOUSE 


The new Custom-house was erected about this time in Canning Place, 
where the Sailors’ Home now stands, at the East end of the old Dock, by 
Mr. Sylvester Moorcroft, the owner of the old building at the foot of Water 
Street before alluded to. The Records on the 2nd June, 1726, state that he 
had been at great charge in erecting the new Custom-house and improving 
the Corporation waste. 


DEATH OF GEORGE I. 


The reign of George I. (nearly 13 years) now came to an end (11th 
June, 1727), and the announcement of his demise, together with the pro- 
clamation of his successor, was carried out in the usual official way. The 
following entries duly record these important national events :— 


““On Sunday, the Eighteenth day of June Ano Dui 1727 We had the suddain 
and unexpected account of the Decease of our late Most Gracious Sovereigne 
King George on the Sunday Morning before att Osnabrug in his travell to Hannover. 


““On Tuesday the twentieth Day of June 1727 Our Most Gracious Sovereign 
King George the second was proclaim’d in most Solemn Manner By the Worp’ll 
ffoster Cunliffe Esq’r Dep’ty Mayor, The Ald’n, Baylives and Bayl’s peers in their 
Gowns and by A Generall Acclamation of the whole Town.” 


It is curious to note the difference in the feelings of the people on the 
deaths of Queen Anne and George I., judged from the verbiage used in 
recording those events. In the case of the former the people were sorrowful 
for the loss of their Queen, yet jubilant on the accession of her successor, 
while on the death of the latter Monarch surprise only is expressed on 
receipt of the news of his unexpected demise, and his successor was pro- 
claimed in the most solemn and formal manner. 

The difference of expression may be attributable only to the style of 
the scribe who recorded the events. 


RESIGNATION OF MAYOR 


A curious incident with regard to the Mayoralty is recorded in 1727. 
Thomas Bootle, Esq. (afterwards Sir Thomas), Mayor, being desirous of 
surrendering his office, communicated such desire at a meeting of the 
principal burgesses and freemen, and a day was appointed for a “ Common 
Hall”? to be held. In connection with this procedure we will remind our 
readers that the Assembly originally consisted of the whole of the Burgesses, 
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but as that body increased numerically it became unwieldy and it (the 
Assembly) therefore from time to time appointed a Council, to which was 
delegated certain powers of government, but the two bodies coming into 
frequent conflict, it was in 1580 definitely decided that the elected Council 
should undertake the duties of the government of the town and be responsible 
therefor irrespective of the Assembly. The Assembly still continued 
to meet at irregular intervals, but by this arrangement its powers as a 
governing body practically ceased and were transferred to the more select 
and powerful Council. But as the Mayor and Town’s Bailiff were always 
elected at an assembly of the Burgesses, the proper course was adopted by 
Mr. Bootle for resigning the position. 

The Records put the matter of the Mayor’s intended resignation 
shortly as above stated, but one of the reasons for his taking this step was 
that he aspired to the higher honour of representing Liverpool in Parliament. 
As Mayor he was the legal Returning Officer for the Election, and con- 
sequently, before he could become a Candidate, he had to free himself 
from any official connection with the contest. 

This Thomas Bootle was the person described in our previous pages as 
‘‘a young student in the Temple,” who prepared evidence in support of 
the validity of the Charter of William III., and who afterwards attained 
considerable eminence in his profession. 

The Burgesses were evidently loath to part with Mr. Bootle as the official 
head of the Corporation, and as a consequence opposition was offered to 
his retirement which entailed elaborate proceedings in order to obtain 
his release from that position. These proceedings were unique and may 
be stated shortly as follows :— 


A Summons, in print, for a Common Hall was served on every freeman, 
or left at his house, giving notice of the day appointed to consider the 
matter, and a public notice in writing was published, and in addition the 
usual verbal notice by the Bellman. The meeting took place on the Ist 
August, 1727, and upon reading the formal document of surrender, several 
of the Burgesses opposed the resignation and demanded a poll. The Poll 
was taken for and against the acceptance, and the names of all the Burgesses 
who were pleased to vote were taken down in a Poll Book. The result of 
the voting was 545 for and 441 against, and the Instrument of acceptance, 
already prepared for the purpose, was then signed by the two Bailiffs and 
several of the Burgesses and sealed. The Mayor then delivered up his 
Staff of Office and the meeting adjourned. 

A further meeting was called for the 5th August to elect a Successor, 
and George Tyrer, who had already served the office of Mayor in 1710-1, 
stepped into the breach and was duly elected to fill the office of Mayor 
for the remainder of the year. 


MAYOR’S BAILIFF 


At this point the sixth book of the Corporation Records ends, and 
for a period of about five years from this time no account of the Council 
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or Municipal proceedings has been entered in that book beyond a record 
of the appointments of the Mayors and Bailiffs and a few other Corporate 
Officers on the usual Election days (18th October), supplemented in 1731 
by the following additional entry :— 

“ And th’ above named Thomas Steers praying to be excused from serving the 
office of Bayliffe, Arthur Hamilton, Merchant, is elected Councilman and sworn, 
afterwards is elected Mayor’s Bayliffe in the place & stead of the said Tho’s Steers 
and by reason that the said Thomas Steers hath twice serv’d the office of Bayliffe 
his fine is remitted.” ; 

Another account of this matter states that Mr. Steers was to pay the 
mitigated fine of 6s. 8d. for his refusal. On Mr. Steers declining to serve 
the office of Bailiff, he was re-elected Water Bailiff, a post he apparently 
did not object to fill. 


COUNCIL DISSENSIONS 


Corporate affairs seem to have become uncompromisingly disarranged 
through the dissensions then existing in the Council, and it is to be deplored 
that a full and complete record of the events occurring at this interesting 
time was not kept. The disturbance of the ordinarily smooth conduct 
of Corporate business, financial and otherwise, was mainly due to the action 
taken by the late Mayor, Mr. Thomas Bootle, who during his year of office, 
by reason of his anti-Council views, did not hold the usual Council meetings 
as the custom and usage of the Corporation demanded and the Charter of 
William III. authorised (his example in this respect being followed by his 
successors who shared his views), and when desirous of resigning his office 
as we have pointed out, he did not do so at a Council Meeting but at a 
Commen Hall or General Assembly of the Burgesses with the result already 
shewn. The majority of the Council (who were of course unable to hold 
Council meetings without the presence of the Mayor and one of the Bailiffs) 
appointed a Committee, consisting of the Mayor and seven Aldermen, 
to carry out the work in connection with the new Church and for granting 
and renewing leases, and an order was made empowering that Committee 
to demand and take all the Corporation Records, Books, and Leases it 
required, and to have recourse to the Charters when necessary for its pur- 
poses. This certainly foreshadowed trouble and suggested a strenuous 
fight to uphold the supremacy of the Council as against the rights of the 
Burgesses, as a body, to control the affairs of the town from a popular 
standpoint. These disputes continued for many years, and indeed were 
not finally settled until close upon the end of the century. 

The absence of Council Minutes during these five years is, however, 
somewhat compensated for by a very instructive entry dated 5th March, 
1729, which deals fully with the prevalent disputes and explains the position 
of affairs at this juncture. The entry is as follows :— 

‘“‘ Whereas by the Constitution of this Corporation no Business of Moment 
relating thereto can be order’d transacted or Done save only by or under the 

Direction of the Comon Council assembled and that no Council or Assembly can be 


held without the Mayor and one Bayliffe And whereas by an Order of Council of 
he first day of May 1679 It was Order’d that the first Wednesday in every month 
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sho’d thenceforth be A Council Day and Duly observ’d and altho’ the same hatk 
since been constantly observ’d and put in practice except in case of Sickness or 
other very extraordinary accidents untill the time of Mr. Bootles Mayoralty in 
the year 1726, who first Declined to hold Councills by himself or Deputy as usuall 
and afterwards wilfully and obstinately refused or Neglected the same and made 
A Breach of the said Order and then in an unprecedented manner took upon him 
to surrender and vacate his office of May’r and notwithstanding his Oath left the 
Corporation void of A Head or Mayor to act or administer Justice, which put the 
same & the Burgesses and Inhabitants thereof in the utmost Confusion and hath 
been the source and spring of many great inconveniences, Law suites, and extra- 
ordinary expenses, to support the Rights of the Corporation ever since, and that 
by his Example and advice Mr. Geo. Tyrer who pretended to act as Mayor after him 
for Remainder of that year, and also Mr. John Hughes the year following Did 
neither of them think fitt to pay any Regard at all to the said Order or other 
Subsequent Orders to that purpose or to the repeated sollicitations and Request 
of A Majority of the Comon Council who often Desired that A Council might be 
held in order to Elect peace officers and to carry onand Do the publick Business of the 
Corporation for the Benefitt and advantage thereof, but on the Contrary like 
Enemies to the Corporation have all out of sinister views regardless to such sollicita- 
tions, contemn’d the said Order and perversely refused to assemble or meet in 
Councill so that none hath been since held (save only upon the Sixth day of 
November last) to the Great Detriment of the said Corporation and the sinking 
and Diminution of the Revenues and Incomes thereof inasmuch as without Councils 
no peace officers were or could be Elected, no Leases could be Renew’d, no ffines 
raised, noe ffreemen made nor any money on that or other accounts as usuall charg’d 
Impos’d or Collected nor any other important affaires howsoever necessary or ever 
so much for the good of the Corporation be transacted Which not only put A full 
stop to the Carrying on the Building and ffinishing of the new Church, the Cleansing 
of the Dock and other publick works, but also to many other necessary matters 
Relating to the said Corporation, which for want of frequent Councills have been 
alltogether slighted, hinder’d and obstructed ; for Remedy whereof and in some 
Measure to supply the Defect of Councills But principally to prevent the ill conse- 
quences which the Majority of this Councill foresaw might in all probability attend 
and greatly affect the Body-Politick in the unjustifiable measures and procedure 
of such Malecontents and Designing persons: The said Majority of this Council 
therefore thought it exceeding proper and absolutely necessary not only for the 
safety of the said Corporation but as much as possible to prevent the Ruin and 
Constitution of it for being intirely subverted to appoint A Comittee of seven of 
the Aldermen of their said Body to meet in the Comon Hall every Thursday in the 
afternoon or oftner as occasion sho’d require to transact such of the Corporation 
affairs for the Good and Benefit of it as might probably fall within their Care and 
any ffive of them to Examin and sign all Bills & notes for any thing justly Due from 
the said Corporation and all charges for Workmens wages Done at the New Church 
and other publick works and such other Demands as might appear to them to be 
Reasonable or justly Due and owing and to transmitt such Bills or notes so by them 
Signed to the Treasurer to be paid or to undertake for the paym’t thereof to avoid 
the Expence of Lawsuits for the same all which the said Comittee observedand acted 
accordingly ; And this Council being fully appris’d thereof Doe hereby approve of 
Ratifie and Confirm the same and all that the said Comittee have Done in pursuance 
of their Directions and the Trust reposed in them ; And whereas upon the Sixth 
day of November last it being found necessary that A Comittee might still act in 
manner aforesaid it was thereby order’d and Directed that the same Comittee of 
seven Aldermen whose names are therein mention’d together with the pr’sent 
Mayor being added as one of the said Comittee sho’d still subsist and act as before 
they had Done for the purposes afore mencon’d but no proper or full Directions 
being given therein to the Treasurer for paym’t of such notes Bills or Sumes as sho’d 
be by them allow’d and sign’d The said Treasurer hath scrupled and Refus’d to 
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Discharge the same as well as those allow’d and sign’d by the other former Comittee 
So that the Building of the said New Church and Other publick Works are still 
at A stand and cant be carried on without the further Order and Direction of this 
Councill. Wherefore it is hereby Order’d that all Bills, notes, sallarys or other 
Demands for money which have already been allow’d and sign’d by either of the 
said Comittees or any five of them (being yet unsatisfy’d) be with all convenient 
speed paid and Discharg’d by the said Treasurer and that all such paym’ts by him 
paid or to be paid are hereby Directed to be allow’d in hisaccounts. Andto prevent 
the like scruples and inconveniences for the future and that the Treasurer may be att 
A certainty what paym’ts shall be and what are not to be allow’d in his accounts 
It is further Order’d, And the said Treasurer is hereby Directed to satisfy and pay 
all such notes, Bills papers or accounts as shall hereafter be Examin’d and Sign’d 
by any five or more of the said Comittee who are hereby Continued as such, and also 
all such sume and sumes of money us shall be Directed or appointed to be paid 
under the hands of any five or more of them and not otherwise and the 
said Treasurer is further to take notice that from henceforth no other sumes or 
paym’ts (not so allow’d Directed or appointed as aforesaid) shall on any Colour 
or under any pretence whatsoever be by him paid to any person or persons or 
allow’d him in his accounts notwithstanding any former order or orders of Council 
to the contrary (the Interest of money owing by or taken upp on the Corporation 
account which he usually hath paid and is still to pay as the same becomes Due 
without any further or other Direction only excepted) and to avoid all future 
Objections or Disputes concerning the prizage of Wine belonging to the said 
Corp’n which sometimes has by order of Council been given to the Mayor for the 
time being and at other times reassum’d and recall’d as Occasion sh’d happen, and 
also concerning the sume of ffourty pounds which hath for some time past been paid 
to the Mayor for the time being after he had fully serv’d that office for one year 
Now it is hereby Order’d and Declar’d that all future allowances or paym’ts of 
the said prizage of wine and the said sume of ffourty pounds be and is hereby 
withdrawn stay’d and forborn and that th’aforesaid Comittee or any five of them 
Do and shall from time to time Compound and agree for the said Prizage of Wine 
with the importer or importers thereof and that the Treasurer by the Order of them 
Do Collect and Receive the said Composition and Do apply and pay the same 
and also the said sume of ffourty pounds for and towards the Discharge of the 
Debts of the said Corporation untill such time as the Comon Council in Council 
assembled shall think fitt by some proper order or Directions otherwise to Dispose 
thereof or appropriate the same to some other use or purpose.”’ 


Mr. Bootle was elected Member of Parliament for Liverpool in con- 
junction with Mr. Thomas Brereton in 1727. 


CORPORATE SEAL 


Although no actual proceedings of a Council (since such did not legally 
exist) could be made, certain fragmentary entries were inserted in the 
Council Books by way of memoranda. By one of these certain irregularities 
with regard to the sealing of Corporate documents are disclosed, and stringent 
regulations were imposed for safeguarding this very important official 
act (5th March, 1729). 

“ And Whereas it hath been usual to pass all Leases Assignm’ts and other 
writeings under the Comon Seal of this Burrough before the Mayor & Bayliffs for 
the time being with some of the Burgesses and there being now great Reason to 
believe some Leases have been lately passed in A secret and Clandestin manner 


and Contrary to the grant and Order of this Council. Therefore It is now Order’d. 
That for the future no Leases Assignm’ts or other writing shall be executed or past 
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under the said Comon Seal until the same have been first examin’d and Compar’d 
with the Originall Grant thereof by the Comittee appointed by this Council the 6th 
day of November last or five of them and that there shall for the future be three att 
Least of the said Comittee present with the Mayor and Bayliffs at the Sealing or 
passing any Lease Assignm’t or other writeing under the said Seal.” 


ADMISSION OF FREEMAN 


On the 2nd July, 1729, an entry appears indicative of the disorganisation 
under which the Council then suffered. The occasion appears to have 
been the question of admitting one Thomas Vernon to the freedom of the 
Borough without payment. The entry does not assume the form of a 
Resolution or Order of the Council, but merely makes the statement that 
‘this being the first Wednesday in the month of July when according to 
the constitution of this Borough a Common Council should be held, but 
Mr. Mayor and Mr Tyrer one of the Bailiffs absenting themselves—There 
appeared ”” Here is set out the names of 27 Aldermen and Councillors, 
one of whom subsequently withdrew, and a copy of a Mandamus which 
had been served on the Council was produced, when all the persons present 
declared themselves in favour of admitting Thomas Vernon free pursuant 
thereto. Whether their desire was carried out in spite of the absence of 
the Mayor and the Bailiff is not shewn, neither is any special reason given 
why Mr. Vernon should be admitted free. 


NEGLECT OF DUTY BY MAYOR 


In August following certain “ Articles” or accusations are set out 
against Mr. John Hughes for his misbehaviour and neglect of duty during 
his year of office as Mayor, and for other offences he had committed. These 
Articles charge him—(r) that “‘ he did not assemble together the Common 
Council of the said Corporation, nor did attend according to the Byelaws 
of the Corporation on the stated days, viz., the first Wednesday in every 
month although required thereto, to the great damage of the said Corpora- 
tion and contrary to the oath he took at the time he began first to exercise 
the said office.” (2) That “for want of such Council there were no peace 
officers appointed that year although directed by the Charter to be chosen 
within one month after the election of every Mayor, which not being done 
endangered a forfeiture of the present Charter under which this Council 
now act, and is a manifest neglect of his duty; and that he the said John 
Hughes hath been guilty of other misdemeanours and neglects of his duty 
in respect of his exercising the said office.” 

A copy of the Articles was to be immediately delivered to him by the 
Town Clerk and an answer thereto was required within one month. The 
answer was duly delivered and was to be “ considered next Council day,” 
but unfortunately the substance of that answer has not been recorded, 
so that we are left in the dark as to the result of the Mayor’s defence in 
this important matter. ; 

The disjointed and incomplete nature of the information given in the 
Records at this period for the reasons before mentioned, is rather unfortunate, 
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as much useful and interesting items would have been available had the 
Book been kept in a proper way. The consideration of important matters, 
as in the above case, were frequently left over to the next Council day, 
and as frequently allowed to drop, so that the ultimate result is not recorded 
and the story therefore left unfinished. 


FREEMEN 


A very large number of applications were made about this time for 
admission to the freedom of the Borough, to a large extent by persons who 
had no legal right thereto, An entry in September, 1729, states that 
‘““many and great inconveniences disputes and confusions have arisen by 
the irregular entries of the Petitions and admissions of persons to their 
freedom within this Corporation and thereby swelled the Records to an 
unnecessary bulk.” To obviate this the Council ordered that all applica- 
tions should in the first instance be made to the Committee appointed on 
the 6th November, 1728, and the 8th August, 1729, who were to be satisfied 
that the claims preferred for admission to the freedom by birth, service, 
or purchase were justifiable and report to the Council every month. The 
Committee was to keep a book for the purpose of entering the names of the 
applicants and no persons’ names were to be entered in the Minute Book 
or Common Council Book until their claims had been substantiated. Various 
other regulations for carrying out this rule were made, and a public notice 
or advertisement thereof was ordered to be printed and distributed. At 
the end of these proceedings, however, the following Mem. appears :— 

“ Th’ above order was read in full Councill and thereupon Mr. Mayor withdrew 
out of Council! and Mr. Hughes, Mr. Cunliffe & Mr. Tyrer went with him, but the 
Question was putt before he went away, for the passing the said order without any 
adjournment by the Councill.” 

This is the last recorded act of Mr. Bryan Blundell’s Mayoralty. 

The irregularities practised in the wholesale admission of freemen 
became a matter of great concern to the Council. Many persons were 
admitted freemen who had no right thereto, and the practice seems to have 
obtained for anyone making application and having 3s. 4d. or 6s. 8d. placed 
opposite their names in the Council Book were entitled to be sworn, and no 
questions asked. So great was the demand for admission at this time 
that no less than 618 names are entered in the book on the 8th August, 
1729, and large numbers on other dates, and hence the revival of the 
Committee of Enquiry above mentioned. It had been discovered that 
many persons were trading as freemen who were not free, and in May, 
1729, the Council ordered that all persons exercising the faculty of freemen, 
not being free, and not applying for and taking up their freedoms, should 
be prosecuted at the Corporation charge, and probably this action on the 
part of the Council caused a rush of the conscience-stricken inhabitants 
to avoid trouble. It was necessary, however, to repeat this order five 
years later. : a” 

On the 5th November following (1729) a list of 12 persons is given 
who were proposed to be admitted free on payment of the usual fee of 
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6s. 8d. or 3s. 4d. as the case might be, and is followed by a further list 
of no less than 105 persons who were proposed to be admitted free, gratis, 
and thereupon it was ordered that in case the Mayor, or in his absence, his 
Deputy, should refuse to swear any of the before-named persons upon their 
tendering themselves to take up their freedoms, that then the senior Alder- 
man with one or two more Aldermen and one of the Bailiffs at the 
least should administer the Oath of a freeman and the Government 
Oaths to any such persons before voted free, gratis. This shews the deter- 
mination of some members of the Council to carry the admission of these 
proposed freemen, for purposes of their own, and the following memorandum 
at the foot of the proceedings testifies to an equal determination on the part 
of a minority to frustrate the proposal :— 

“That upon the motion of Ald’n Gildart for voteing the aforenam’d p’sons to 
be free Gratis and two or three of them being read, Mr. May’r, without moveing 
to adjourn this Councill, withdrew out of Councill abruptly arbitrarily and 
illegally, with Ald’n Tyrer, Ald’n Poole, Ald’n Hughes, & Mr. Bayliffe Whitfield.” 
The withdrawal of these parties would render the attempt to admit 

these freemen abortive, and it is curious to note that, probably by reason 
of the constitution of the Council at one meeting, any decision come to 
might be entirely reversed at the next, thus we have at a meeting held 
on the 6th February following, a declaration by the Council in these terms :— 

“That the sev’rall persons Whose names are Entered before as voted free 
gratis beginning with the R’t Hon’ble The Lord Viscount Malpas & Ending with the 
Name John Lobsey of Lincoln and the above sev’rall ord’rs ther under being 
Entred after the late Mayor withdrew out of Councill the 5th day of November 
1729 are void to all intents & purposes & that they nor any of them are thereby 
voted free nor have any claim of right to their freedom by the said Entry of the s’d 


5 November 1729 & that the said Orders thereunder are absolutely void & of none 
Le COs 


This entry refers only to the admission of the 105 persons mentioned 
in the list of the 5th November, whom it was proposed to admit without 
payment, and it will be observed that the names given in the above 
memorandum were those of the parties who were the cause of the Council’s 
troubles all along. 


COUNCIL LIBELLED 


Mr. Foster Cunliffe now assumed the reins of office, but the entree 
during his year are very few. These few entries only tend to shew the 
height to which feeling ran at this time, and the following may be taken as 
an example of what the Council had to contend with. The entry, under 
date 24th October, 1729, is as follows :— 


““ Whereas a base & scandalous paper hath been putt upp and was found upon 
the publick Exchange and was taken off on the ffifteenth day. of this instant, 
which being now read is Declar’d by this Councill to be A high Reflection on the 
body of the Comon Councill of this Burrough A Scandalous Libell and unjust 
charge upon them And it is now Order’d that enquiry be made after the Author and 
publisher thereof, and that publick notice be given that A Reward of Tenn Guin’s 
shall be paid by Mr. Hen: Trafford to such person or persons as will Effectually 
Discover the Author and publisher of that paper or either of them.” 
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What the nature of the “ base and scandalous paper ” was we are at a 
loss to conjecture, as we are unfortunately without any copy or knowledge 
of the text, but that it raised the ire of the Council to a considerable extent 
is sufficiently evident by the tone of the resolution passed. Whether the 
reward of ten guineas was ever claimed remains as much a mystery as the 
nature of the libel which induced the Council to make such an offer. 


COUNCIL DISPUTES 


No further record appears during Mr. Cunliffe’s year of office so that 
from February until the following October nothing is divulged. 

Probably these frequent disputes induced the Council on the 6th 
February, 1731, during the Mayoralty of George Tyrer, to appoint an 
eminent Counsel as a permanent legal adviser to the Corporation at a Salary 
of 20 guineas per annum. John Radcliffe was appointed to the position 
and was admitted a freeman, gratis. He held this post until November, 
1736, when on his refusal to attend and advise the Mayor upon an Election 
question on the 18th October, 1734, his salary was ordered to be paid up 
to that date and no more and to cease from that time. 

At this meeting a further Order was made that not any member of 
the Council should leave without consent until they (the Council) be ad- 
journed. ‘‘ Then Mr. Gildart moved that the Hall Door should be locked 
and it was ordered by the Council to be locked, and he locked it accordingly. 
Then moved that these persons following might be admitted free, whereupon 
Mr. Mayor withdrew off the Bench but their names were read before he left 
the room.” : 

Here again the records end abruptly so that for the remainder of this 
Mayoralty we are left entirely without information of the Council’s proceed- 
ings, if indeed any meetings were held. It is quite evident that at this 
time the admission of freemen was a point of strong contention and on the 
question the Council came to a deadlock. 


REMOVAL OF COUNCILMEN 


On the assumption by Mr. Richard Gildart of the Mayoralty for the 
year 1731-2 one of the first matters to engage the attention of the Council 
was the weeding out of certain members who had removed from the town 
and in consequence neglected their duty of attending in Council. It was 
therefore ordered that Alderman Josia Poole, Wm. Squire, Thomas Bootle 
and Mr. Charles Pole be summoned. The reason of this action is set forth 
in the summons served upon each of these gentlemen, viz.: that, As you 
are obliged by the duty of your office of Common Councilman, &c., to attend 
the Mayor, &c., at every assembly of the Common Council and have not only 
several times neglected so to do but also been absent from Council for several 
years last past and are removed out of the town and the liberties thereof, 
and the Common Council, &c., taking the same into consideration and the 
great necessity there is of holding Councils in order to despatch the public 
and necessary business of the Borough which without a sufficient number 
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cannot be held, and that it often happens such number (by and thro’ just 
and reasonable cause) cannot be got together, have ordered that you be 
summoned to attend in Council the next Council day. You are therefore 
hereby required, all excuses set apart, to attend the Mayor in Council on 
Wednesday, the 3rd day of November next, &c. 

On the 3rd November Affidavits were read in proof of the service of 
the summons upon the respective parties, and as they did not attend it 
was ordered that they all be summoned again. These second summonses 
failed to elicit any response, and the Council on the Ist December, 1731, 
discharged them from the office of Common Councilmen. 


TRADING 


The vexed question of traders (free and foreign) carrying on business 
continually presents itself. Much surveillance on the part of the Authorities 
was necessary to protect the rights of parties and especially the privileges 
of the freemen, but their efforts in this direction were not always successful. 

In November, 1731, it was represented to the Council that great numbers 
of Artificers and Handicraftsmen, foreigners, had presumed to exercise 
their trades and to open shops for the retailing of goods contrary to the 
ancient customs and bye-laws, in manifest violation of the known rights 
and privileges of the freemen and to the great damage of the whole Body 
Corporate. A strict order was then made that no foreigner, not free, should 
on any pretence whatever, directly or indirectly, open a Shop, or set up 
any trade without first compounding with the Corporation for liberty to 
do so. For the purpose of detecting offenders, public notice was to be 
given, and all freemen and burgesses were invited to furnish information 
to the Committee of cases coming within their knowledge. 


MAYOR’S ALLOWANCE 


On the 17th November, 1731, it was ordered that the Prizage (of Wine) 
and the £40 in lieu of the two best freemen’s fines be allowed to the present 
Mayor to support the honour and dignity of his office for that year. This 
allowance was repeated for two or three years with some slight differences, 
until a fixed amount was decided upon. 


WATER SUPPLY 


As we have previously seen, one or two attempts had been made by 
private individuals to supply the town with water, but none had succeeded. 
In 1731 another effort in that direction was made, and the Corporation, 
who seemed always willing to encourage the endeavour, although diffident 
about undertaking the work themselves, passed the following order :— 

““Mr. James Shaw proposeing on behalf of himself and partners to undertake 

& bring ffresh water to Town provided they may have liberty so to Do and A proper 

grant thereof It is now Order’d That they shall have liberty & A Grant be pass’d 

for that purpose under the Corp’n Seale, the(y) Begining the undertaking within 

A year now next and being oblig’d to ffinish the same in seven yeares and paying 


ffive Guin’s Rent from Mich’as next and that they Enter into proper Articles 
for that purpose.” 
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How Mr. Shaw fared with his scheme for improving the existing Well 
supply (if he ever started it) we do not know; the terms may have been too 
onerous or exacting for him, but it is certain that many years elapsed before 
the absolute necessity for increasing the supply to meet the requirements 
of the people was thoroughly realised, or the necessary outlay sufficiently 
safe-guarded so as to ensure a fair or reasonable return. This matter, however, 
went so far that a draft of the Lease giving Mr. Shaw liberty to bring fresh 
water to town and lay pipes, &c., was read and approved of by the Council 
on the 12th July, 1732, and was ordered to be engrossed and passed under 
the Common Seal. The Lease was stated to be for 999 years. (See 1802.) 


EXCHANGE CLOCK 


That the Corporation were not prompt payers of their accounts is 
evidenced by an order of the above date that the Treasurer pay Joshua 
Brown’s Bill of £16. 5s. owing to him for his attendance for 5 years and 5 
months for looking after the Exchange Clock. Joshua Brown had ceased to 
look after this Clock, as on the 24th October, 1729, William Kenyon was 
appointed to attend the ’Change Clock and wind it up and keep it in order, 
and have the same salary as was theretofore allowed to Joshua Brown. This 
salary, according to Brown’s account, was 5s. a month, and it is to be hoped 
his successor took measures for preventing so magnificent a salary from falling 
into arrear for so long a period. 


- STREET CLEANSING 


Reference has before been made to the cleansing of the streets, a duty 
properly considered as devolving upon the Corporation at the present day 
but carried out by a third party in olden times. A recurrence to the subject 
may not be inapt here, as a curious entry appears in February, 1732, which 
should not be omitted. The Mayor propounded that a proper person be 
appointed to take away the dirt out of the Streets, and it was ordered that 
if any person would undertake to carry away the dirt twice a week he should 
have the muck for his pains, and two or three guineas a year, and that every 
inhabitant should be obliged to clean their respective Streets every Wednes- 
day and Saturday, &c. ; 

Notwithstanding this compulsory co-operation imposed upon the 
inhabitants, the Contractor would have no easy task, as Liverpool was 
notoriously ill-paved, and had narrow and tortuous alleys or ways that were 
courteously termed streets, so that the work of cleaning them would be a 
greater “art” than is now required to give an air of cleanliness to the best 
paved town in England, as Liverpool admittedly is to-day. 


POOR-HOUSE 


Our readers will remember that the Pool House, in Pool Lane (South 
Castle Street) was purchased for and utilised as a home for poor peopie. It 
served its purpose for many years, but the number of paupers had so 
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increased at this time (1732) as to necessitate further provision for their 
accommodation. Action was taken by the Parish Authorities, upon whom 
this duty now devolved, and a Committee, or Trustees, were appointed, at a 
General Meeting held in the Common Hall on the 16th February, 1732, to 
fix on and treat for a proper place to build a Workhouse, wherein to employ 
the poor of the Parish, and thereby to ease the inhabitants of the great 
burthen they entailed upon them, a burthen which was likely to increase. 
The proceedings of this Committee were read and approved of by the Council 
on the 1st March, 1732, and a piece of ground adjoining to the back wings 
of the Charity School was acquired upon certain terms for building the Work- 
house. This site was at the corner of College Lane and Hanover Street 
and it is stated that on this account College Lane was at first called Work- 
house Lane. The Workhouse, as we know, was afterwards removed to 
Brownlow Hill, where it still remains. 


WATCHMAN 


The following entry, of the gth November, 1732, is not without its 
significance with regard to the means adopted for the protection of the 
town from internal depredators :— 


“It being made appear to the Comon Councill that Henry Hardy Did attend 
the Watch House Dureing the Winter Quarter in the year 1730 when the Inhabitants 
of this Burrough were threat’nd by incendiaries and never had any Reward or 
satisfaction it is now Ordered that the Treasurer Do pay him two Guineas in full for 
such his attendance & all Demands.” 


Attention has been drawn to the absence of any record of fires occurring 
in the town, but, from the above entry, the danger existed from other than 
accidental causes. 


GEORGIA SETTLEMENT 


Having shown how provision was made for the housing of poor people, 
first by devoting the Pool House and afterwards by establishing a Work- 
house for that purpose, we now encounter the evil of poverty in another 
and worse form, viz. : in conjunction with crime. 

In February, 1733, the Serjeant-at-Mace complained that the charge 
and work of the Gaol had been very great in consequence of the late Act of 
Parliament in respect to the discharge of poor prisoners, whereby his profits 
and perquisites were reduced and he was very often a great sufferer by such. 
poor prisoners. The Council sympathising with him ordered that he should 
have a yearly allowance of £10. 

These poor people, whether prisoners or not, had been for many years 
a great charge upon the resources of a not too opulent town, and in order 
to provide an outlet for them the Mayor proposed that the Corporation 
should contribute towards the relief of such poor unfortunate persons as 
were willing to go to and settle at Georgia. An emigration scheme seems to 
have been in hand at this time under the control of Trustees appointed under 
Royal Charter for establishing the Colony of Georgia and the prospectus or 
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design was read in the Council and it was resolved that the Treasurer pay 
£50 to the Trustees towards providing for such persons as should be sent to 


settle there, in the name of and as a benefaction from the Corporation of 
Liverpool. 


EXCISE DUTIES 


Perplexities and difficulties frequently assailed our luckless Corporation, 
and whether they were of a local or national character seemed to keep the 
authorities in a continual state of unrest. The Tobacco and Wine trades 
of Liverpool, as we have already shewn, were assuming large proportions, and 
consequently anything in the way of increased duty on those commodities 
seriously affected the Merchants of the town. At this period a scheme was 
before Parliament, introduced by Sir Robert Walpole, for increasing the 
revenue. This scheme took the form of lessening the burdens upon land, 
but increasing the Excise duties. The Council naturally took alarm at a 
measure that would so largely affect the trading inhabitants of Liverpool 
and passed the following Resolution :— 


“‘ That a letter sho’d be wrote to our Representative in Parliam’t to oppose any 
new Excise or any Extension of the Excise Laws which is apprehended will be of 
great consequence to the Trade in gen’rall & to the manufacturers of this Town & 
Port of Tobacco & Dealers in Wine in particular It is order’d & Agreed that such 
Letter be imediatly wrote to the Representatives Earnestly Recomending their 
utmost care to oppose it.” 


Sir Robert, in his speech to the House of Commons in support of the 
Bill, mentioned that it was the frequent advices he had of the shameful 
frauds committed in these two branches of trade (Wine and Tobacco) that 
turned his attention to a remedy for the growing evil. After detailing the 
various frauds on the revenue in Tobacco, he stated that the remedy he 
proposed was to transfer the revenue from the Customs to the Excise, and 
foreshadowed a like treatment with regard to Wine, holding out the expecta- 
tion that the success of the plan would render the land tax unnecessary, and 
enable the Government to dispense with it entirely. 


William Pulteney (afterwards Earl of Bath) who led the opposition, in a 
subsequent debate on the subject opened another view of the case which had 
much real truth and warning in it. He said, “ It is well known that every 
one of the public officers have already so many Boroughs or Corporations 
which they look on as their properties. There are some Boroughs which are 
called Treasury Boroughs; there are others which may be called Ad- 
miralty Boroughs ; in short it may be said that nearly all the towns upon 
the sea coast are already seized upon and in a manner taken prisoners by 
the officers of the Crown. In most of them they have so great an influence 
that none can be chosen Members of Parliament but such as they are pleased 
to recommend. But, as the Customs are confined to our seaports, as they 
cannot travel far from the coast, therefore this scheme seems to be contrived 
in order to extend the laws of Excise, and thereby to extend the influence 
of the Crown over all the inland towns and Corporations of England.” 
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Notwithstanding his arguments a majority of 61 voted in favour of the 
measure, as on the first division, but on subsequent debates that majority was 
reduced to 16, probably consequent upon the strong and increasing opposi- 
tion of the public on the provisions of the Bill becoming better known to 
them. In any case the hostile demonstrations and clamour of the populace, 
who gathered round the House in great crowds, assumed so pronounced and 
determined an attitude that the Bill had ultimately to be abandoned. 

The rejection of this obnoxious Bill provided food for much rejoicing 
throughout the Country, and the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” for April, 1733, 
thus alludes to the episode ‘‘ An Express arrived at Bristol with the agree- 
able news that the Tobacco Bill was postponed to the 12th of June, and tho’ 
11 o’clock at night, the Merchants and principal traders assembled at the 
Council House, and drank healths to the worthy 204 and other gentlemen 
who opposed the Excise Bill. Bonfires were lighted and Rejoicings were 
made thr’out the City, &c. . . . the joy has been universal, particularly 
at Liverpool, where a Courant, containing some severe reflections on the 
Merchants was publickly burnt.” 

These were the days when the vox populi carried some weight and was 
exercised with determination and force, a striking contrast to the passive 
acceptance of a Finance Act, for instance, by the people of the present day. 


NAVIGATION OF RIVER DEE 


Another source of uneasiness to the Corporation at this time was the 
feared rivalry of the Port of Chester by means of the River Dee, and it 
was thought necessary to prefer a Petition to Parliament against an Act 
which was then being applied for to recover and preserve the navigation 
of that River, it being apprehended that such would tend to the prejudice 
of the Port and more especially to destroy ‘‘ Hoyl Lake.’ This Petition 
was prepared at great cost in conjunction with Sir Roger Mostyn who owned 
most of the lands on the shore of the Road or Harbour at Parkgate; and 
on the question of these costs the subject was brought before the Council 
on the 24th September, 1733. It appears a Solicitor in London was engaged 
jointly by the Corporation, through its representatives, and Sir Roger 
Mostyn, to manage the business. The Bill of Costs for this gentleman’s 
services amounted to £240. 15s. od., one half of which was to be paid by 
each party. The amount of this Bill was considered “‘a very extravagant 
charge,” and the Council ordered £50 to be remitted to the said Solicitor 
and in the meantime Sir Roger was to be communicated with to know how 
much he had paid towards the said charge, and whether he did not intend 
to have the Bill taxed. 

This apprehensive feeling of rivalry, or the possible supremacy of the 
River Dee over the Mersey occurred nearly 200-years ago, but with what 
little real danger we now know, still for many years the Dee was of great 
importance as a navigable river for shipping, Parkgate being the place of 
embarkation for passengers to Ireland by a regular line of traders. 
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ELECTION OF MAYOR AND BAILIFFS 


At this point it will be interesting to narrate, as concisely as possible, 
the troubles that occurred over the appointment of the Mayor and Bailiffs 
M 1733. 

On the Election day (18th October) some trouble was caused to the 
authorities over the election of Mayor, and an undesirable deviation from 
the usually decorous proceedings at that annual event resulted. Mr. Wm. 
Pole was proposed as Mayor for the ensuing year, and a Poll being demanded 
the same was begun and continued for several hours, but the people becoming 
so tumultuous and complaint being made to the retiring Mayor (who, of 
course, presided over the Election) that the freemen were insulted and 
abused in coming to give their votes, he ordered the Court and Poll to be 
adjourned till next morning at 8 o’clock, which was accordingly done, a 
great majority having up to that time voted in favour of Mr. Pole. The 
election was continued next day, when the majority being still in favour of 
Mr. Pole he was declared by public proclamation duly elected. He there- 
upon took the usual oath and nominated John Brooks to be Mayor’s Bailiff 
according to custom. Mr. Brooks’ appointment being likewise declared 
by public proclamation, he took the oath of Bailiff. His appointment was 
afterwards disputed and a Poll demanded for the Bailiffs, but the Court 
ruled that as the Mayor’s Bailiff had been sworn they could not grant a Poll 
for both Bailiffs, but leave was given to poll for the Town’s Bailiff. The 
Mayor recommended Owen Pritchard, and the Town Clerk took a Poll from 
several persons when a demand was made for an adjournment of the Court 
until the next day, which was acceded to. 

On the following day the Mayor and Bailiffs came into Court and 
declared that as there was not any provision in the Act of Parliament for 
preventing inconveniences arising for want of Elections of Mayors being 
made on the days appointed by Charter or usage for making Elections after 
the day next after the expiration of the day of Election by Charter, he 
apprehended they could not make any Election that day, but that the Elec- 
tion made the previous night must stand; and afterwards Mr. Pritchard, 
having the majority on the Poll, was proclaimed and took the oath accordingly. 

The language employed in chronicling these proceedings may be a little 
abstruse, but possibly its meaning may not be difficult of elucidation. It 
may be remarked however that the records of these Elections appear to 
be very one-sided as no opponents names are mentioned. 

Thus far matters appeared to have been settled with an authoritative 
and strong hand, but unfortunately for the peace of the Council, those who 
took a different view of the situation were not so easily satisfied with the 
Mayor’s ruling. These dissentients served the Mayor and Bailiffs with a 
Rule from the King’s Bench calling upon them to shew cause why an infor- 
mation in the nature of a Quo Warranto should not be exhibited against 
them to shew by what authority they claimed to be the Mayor and Bailifts 
of the town. The Council being of opinion that the Poll was fairly and 
regularly carried on and that Mr. Pole had indisputably a great majority of 
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legal votes, and was accordingly duly elected and sworn, accepted the 
challenge, and fearing little, but risking much, they ordered that the Mayor 
and Bailiffs be indemnified against the expenses of defending the Actions, 
and to that end Mr. Richard Aldersey, Receiver of the Town’s Customs, was 
instructed to immediately pay to Alderman Brereton (Ex-Mayor) 30 guineas 
towards carrying on the defence. Mr. Pole, the elected Mayor, and the 
Bailiffs, had of course duly assumed their respective offices. 

In March following (1734) authority was given to the Mayor to take to 
Lancaster Assizes the Charters and public books of the Corporation for 
production at the trials, and Mr. Aldersey was to pay a further sum of £50 
towards the costs. 

The Actions appear to have been transferred from Lancaster to West- 
minster, and the costs therefore became an unknown quantity, so that in July 
following the Council realised the necessity of remitting moneys from time 
to time for the purpose of the defence, and Mr. Aldersey was further authorised 
to pay the Town’s Customs then in his hands and what he might thereafter 
receive, in payment of those charges. As time went on these charges 
became far in excess of the wildest anticipations of the Council, but having 
once launched into the turmoil there was no alternative but to continue 
the matter to the bitter end. In September, 1734, it was represented to 
the Council that there was a great necessity to take up the sum of £500 to 
discharge the great expense the Mayor and Bailiffs had been put to in their 
defence, and there being no money in the hands of the Receiver of Town’s 
Customs to answer the same, it was ordered that £500 be taken up at interest 
to be repaid out of the Town’s Customs as soon as the same could be raised 
from that source. Mr. Pole’s year of office having by this time come to a 
close the matter seems to have dropped. Whether the actions were aban- 
doned in consequence or not is left to conjecture, but the dissentients to the 
Elections certainly had their revenge, by not only depleting the town’s 
Exchequer, but creating a debt to meet the costs to which the Council had 
been put, and probably they were satisfied with the result of their efforts. 

The conduct of these Elections may have been carried out in a some- 
what high-handed manner, but considering the disunited state into which 
the Council and Burgesses had fallen at this period, it is not difficult to 
understand the antagonistic and litigious form their disagreements assumed. 


DISCHARGE OF COUNCILLOR 


While on the subject of Corporate troubles we will instance a case which 
occurred during the year of Mr. Pole’s Mayoralty of the expulsion of a 
Councillor from the Council ostensibly for non-attendance at Meetings, but 
from the proceedings afterwards taken there would seem to be more in the 
matter than appeared on the surface at the beginning. The party in 
question was Mr. Robert Whitfield, who had absented himself from the 
Council ever since the 18th October last (1733). On the 6th February 
1734, this unpardonable offence was brought before the Council when it 
was asserted:-he had absented himself particularly for the last three Council 
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Meetings held on the 2nd, 8th and 30th days of January. The plea put 
forward was that the despatch of public and necessary business could not 
be carried on unless a sufficient number of Councillors attended, and that it 
had often happened that the Council was without the requisite number of 
members, in consequence of which public business had been delayed. It was 

proved that Mr. Whitfield had been duly summoned in writing to attend each 
of the said Council Meetings but had neglected to do so, without shewing any 
cause or reason for his absence, and had thereby forfeited his office or place 
as one of the Common Council. The Council being of opinion that such 
absence or neglect was contrary to the duty of his office and a sufficient 
cause to remove him, ordered that he be summoned to appear before the 
Court of Common Council on the 15th February to shew cause, “‘ if he can,” 
why he should not be removed, &c. 

On the 15th he appeared before the Council and it being moved that he 
should make his defence, he delivered it in writing. This was read, but what 
it contained is not disclosed, and Mr. Whitfield was asked to withdraw. 
Upon the question being put it was ordered that he be removed from 
the Council—evidently a foregone conclusion. Why this particular indivi- 
dual was signalled out for such treatment or what purpose it was intended 
to serve, does not appear, but that his case was more than an ordinary 
one may be deduced from the later proceedings taken for his restoration. 

On the 4th February, 1735, the Deputy Mayor (Mr. Bryan Blundell, 
who was acting for James, Earl of Derby) declared he was for restoring Mr. 
Whitfield. This led to various proceedings and disputes amongst the mem- 
bers of the Council, when Mr. Tyrer (the Mayor’s Bailiff) declared he would 
not stay to do any other business than that for which the Council had been 
called, viz.: to make a return to the Mandamus issued from the King’s 
Bench for restoring Mr. Whitfield to his place in the Council. Thus it is 
evident legal proceedings had again been resorted to, in order to bring the 
Council into line. Alderman Cunliffe, Mr. Tyrer and the Deputy Mayor 
handed in their written Declarations in favour of Mr. Whitfield’s restoration, 
and then Mr. Kelsall moved that two persons who were at the door might 
be called in to witness his delivering to the Deputy Mayor and Bailifis a 
Return to the Mandamus, which was signed by the majority of the Council 
present, and as those two persons came into the hall, Mr. Tyrer withdrew 
and went away, and Mr. Kelsall delivering it, the same was read. 

It will here be noticed that the parties named (Cunliffe, Tyrer, 
Blundell, and Whitfield) were those who figured so prominently in the 
case of admissions of freemen in 1729. 

As this Return in some degree explains the rather hazy circumstances 
attending all this hubbub we will give its substance shortly.. It states that 
the Town of Liverpool is incorporated by the name of the Mayor, Bailiffs 
and Burgesses by the Charter of Charles I. confirmed by that of William III., 
and that by the latter Charter there is constituted and appointed a Common 
Council of 41 persons who are obliged to take the following oath (oath set 
out). That on the roth August, 1726, Robert Whitfield was elected a 
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Councillor. That on the 3 several Council days before mentioned he was 
summoned to attend the duty of his office in Council but neglected to do so. 
It then details the procedure taken against Whitfield as already mentioned 
and concludes with the statement “ that the Mayor, Bailiffs and Common 
Council or the major part of them had time out of mind used for any reason- 
able cause to displace any one of the Common Council as often as occasion 
required and that for the causes aforesaid the said Robert Whitfield was 
displaced and we cannot restore him. All which—turn over” and there 
the record ends disappointingly, as it would have been interesting to know 
how the Council fared, but as Mr. Whitfield’s name does not again appear in 
the list of Councillors, so far as we have been able to ascertain, it may be 
assumed that the answer to the Mandamus was effective and his dismissal 
confirmed. 


MAYORAL ENTERTAINMENTS 


The entertainment portion of the Mayoral duties are rarely mentioned 
in these Records—it was not necessary, perhaps not expedient to do so— 
but that such functions were not altogether neglected is apparent from the 
following order of the 7th November, 1733 :— 


‘“It being now represented that the late Mayor and Bayliffs Did provide at 
their own charge 22 Dozen of Knives and fforks to be us’d in and for the publick 
Entertainm’ts in the Hall and the great necessity there is of haveing A sett of Table 
Linen for the two Tables and the Bench and more Knives & fforks It is Ordered 
That the Treasurer Do repay the late Mayor and Bayliffs the charge of those Knives 
& fforks they Did provide and take them for the publick use and provide such Linen 
as shall be suitable & necessary and so many Knives & fforks more as will make 
upp the whole Tenn Dozen of Knives & tenn Doz’n of fforks & ffour setts of Lignum 
vite Castors.” 


The Town Hall social functions were evidently not held upon any great 
scale of magnificence in these days and this liberal, perhaps extravagant 
expenditure in the way of Cutlery and Table-linen necessary to uphold the 
dignity of these State occasions may have taxed the more or less attenuated 
resources of the Corporate Exchequer. Who, having seen the Town Halli 
tables laid at the present day, with the magnificent service of silver, can 
imagine the civic hospitality of the good old town being dispensed to the 
accompanyment of wooden cruets ? 


ALMSHOUSES 


The old Corporation Almshouses it will be recollected were built on the 
South side of Dale Street at its east end, on the site originally occupied by 
the Stone Bridge which crossed the Pool there giving access from the town 
to the Prescot Road (now William Brown Street) and beyond these houses 
and adjoining thereto, were other almshouses known as ‘‘ Richmond’s 
Almshouses,” so that no direct way existed from the South to the North. 
The inconvenience caused by this want of the means of communication 
was now being felt and in consequence the Council on the 5th December, 
1733, ordered “that an opening be made through the East end of the 
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Corporation Almshouses at Dale Street end by pulling down the 
next Almshouse to Dr. Richmond’s Almshouses so as a convenient 
passage be made there to the Ormskirk Road from Lord Street End, and that 
the materials be set up at the other end.” This small passage has now 
blossomed into the spacious Old Haymarket of the present day. The Orms- 
kirk Road was of course the modern Byrom Street. In 1748 these Alms- 
houses were ordered to be pulled down and a like number to be erected on 
another site. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH 


We will now return to the subject of St. George’s Church. The structure 
had just been completed and was to be consecrated by the Bishop of Chester 
on the 1st August, 1734. It is rather interesting to record the arrangements 
for the conduct of the services as well as the appointments and duties of the 
Clergy and Officers, as the occasion was a momentous one to the people 
generally, the opening of the Church for public service being a great event 
in the religious life of Liverpool. The Council in July considered it necessary 
that a fit and proper person should be elected and chosen to be the first 
Curate or Chaplain. That it would be expected from such Curate or Chaplain 
that he perform divine service and preach every forenoon and afternoon 
on every Sunday in the year, and morning and evening prayers every Tues- 
day and Thursday in the week and every holiday (Holy day) in the year, all 
the rights of the Corporation being reserved to them according to the Act 
of Parliament (1 Geo. I.). The Rev. Henry Wolstenholme was then elected 
first Curate or Chaplain; Thomas Vernon, watchmaker, was elected Clerk, 
and John Nicholls, joiner, Sexton, for one year. 

On the recommendation of the Mayor (Wm. Pole) the Rev.. Cuthbert 
Sewell was appointed Assistant to the Chaplain, and it was stipulated that 
one of them should preach a Lecture Sermon on every other or second 
Thursday in the afternoon throughout the year, and that the prayers in the 
week days were to be at Io in the morning and 6 in the evening during the 
Summer season, and at 3 in the afternoon in the Winter season. 

On the 3rd November, 1736, it was stated in the Council that the Act of 
Parliament gave the Corporation full and free disposition of the seats and 
pews, and that in pursuance thereof they did on the 15th August, 1734, agree 
to let the same (the public seats for the Mayor, Aldermen, Bailiffs and 
Common Council and their Wives only excepted). The parties taking the 
seats entered into a Contract for the same at certain yearly rents. That on 
the 12th September, 1734, the Council fixed the Salaries of the Chaplain 
at not less than £50 per annum; his Assistant, £40; the Clerk, £20, and the 
Sexton, £10. The Council then taking into consideration the Report of the 
Committee appointed for the management of the Church, giving details 
of the income arising from Pew rents of the seats already let, from 
which Report it appeared that such income would reach above £30 
more than the salaries; and the Council being of opinion that the 
Salaries of the Chaplain and his Assistant were not adequate to the 
trouble they had, ordered that the surplus be paid to them in the proportions 
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of two-thirds to Mr. Wolstenholme and one-third to Mr. Sewell, thus shewing 
that the income of the Church was not intended to swell the coffers of the 
Corporation, but, leaving out of consideration the initial cost of the struc- 
ture, or the amounts required from time to time for its maintenance, &e., the 
surplus income was generously devoted to the augmentation of the stipends 
of the underpaid clergy. This income still increasing, it was on the 7th 
June, 1738, decided to make up Mr. Wolstenholme’s Stipend to £80 a year 
from the commencement of his appointment, and this amount was again 
increased in 1743 to {100 per annum. 

This Chaplain apparently performed his duties with great satisfaction, 
and some of his sermons were ordered to be printed at the charge of the 
Corporation. 


COUNCIL PROCEEDINGS 


On the 19th October, 1734, the Right Hon. James roth Earl of Derby 
was elected Mayor of Liverpool for the second time (see 1707). The Records 
of this Election are peculiar. The Court of Election met on St. Luke’s day 
and after the Act for the prevention of Bribery at Elections was read (the 
usual prelude to the business of this Court), an adjournment was made at 
seven o’clock in the evening until 10 next morning, when the appointment of 
his Lordship was made and he took the usual oaths. The only other business 
transacted was the election of the Bailiffs, the Sergeant-at-Mace, Swordbearer, 
Bellman and Change Keeper when a further adjournment took place to the 
25th October. At this adjourned meeting, under the Chairmanship of 
Alderman Bryan Blundell who had meanwhile been appointed Deputy 
Mayor, the election of officers was continued, and the usual ceremony of 
handing over the Corporation Plate, &c., to the custody of the new Mayor, 
or as in this case to his Deputy, was performed, but no further business was 
transacted, owing, it is stated, to an insufficient number of Members being 
present to form a Council. On the 4th February following a Special Council 
was held, at which there were present the Deputy Mayor and 25 other 
members, but the only subject discussed was that relating to the restoration 
of Mr. Robert Whitfield as a member of the Council, which has already been 
dealt with. The next meeting was held in March, but beyond three matters 
of no consequence, no other business is recorded, and no other meeting of 
the Council was held during the remainder of that Municipal year. Owing 
to the unfortunate state of Lord Derby’s health, he was precluded during 
his year of office from taking any active part in the conduct of Municipal 
affairs, and the direction of public business during the whole of that year 
consequently devolved upon Mr. Bryan Blundell under his appointment as 
Deputy Mayor, who with the two bailiffs (Tyrer and Hughes) strenuously 
endeavoured to divert matters into the hands of that party in the Council 
who were striving to overthrow the exclusive administrative power held by 
the Council for so many years, and transfer it to the control of the Assembly 
or Common Hall. As Lord Derby only attended the first meeting, the occa- 
sion of his election, it must be a matter of extreme doubt (by reason of his 
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illness), whether he had exercised any controlling power, or was at all con- 
sulted, or in any way gave his consent to the subsequent proceedings con- 
ducted in his name. 


Under date 1st February, 1735, the following entry stands alone :— 
“ At two o’clock this morning Dyed The R’t Honor’ble James Earle of Derby.” 


It may be pointed out that the date here given is the old style and would 
consequently mean 1736. 


COMMON HALL 


Mr. Foster Cunliffe, who was Mayor in 1716, and in 1729-30 (when so 
much trouble existed in the Council) was again elected Mayor for 1735-6 in 
succession to Lord Derby, probably by the influence of his own party (Mr. 
Bryan Blundell being elected Town’s Bailiff), and the whole question of the 
Council v. Assembly was revived towards the close of his year of office. 
During the whole of that year no record is given of any Council Meeting 
having been held with the exception of one we will next refer to. Mr. 
Cunliffe’s connection with the Council disputes in the past, and his again 
accepting office at this particular time, suggests this as a fitting and con- 
venient place to shew, in as few words as possible, the basis upon which 
these quarrels, occurring between the two bodies from very early times, 
rested, and the reasons for their frequent recurrence. 

In the first place we will quote a resolution passed at the above- 
mentioned meeting which was held on the 23rd September, 1736—an entry of 
great importance and interest in following the course of our local govern- 
ment. The subject has already been alluded to, but the entry about to be 
quoted brings matters forward to a time when the question became a burning 
one, and it may not be inopportune to offer some explanatory remarks, 
without which the action of the Council might appear incomprehensible. 
The entry is as follows :— 


‘‘ Whereas since the holding of the last Comon Council! to witt in or about 
the month of July one thousand seven hundred thirty ffive in the Mayoraity 
of the Right Honourable James Earle of Derby the then Mayor and Bailiffs 
Did take upon them in an Arbitrary and illegal manner to Sumon and hold 
A Meeting or Assembly at which were present the said Mayor and Bailiffs and 
A small Number of the Burgesses of this Corporation, which meeting they 
thought fit to Call A Comon Hall and then & there pretended to make certain 
Orders or Bylaws relateing to the Governm’t of this Corporation contrary 
to the Charters and immemorial usage thereof, which arbitrary proceedings this 
Court takeing into their Consideration It is hereby Declared that the said 
Meeting or Assembly and the Orders or Bylaws pretended to be made thereat and 
all proceedings of the said pretended Comon Hall were and are illegal and Contrary 
to the Known and immemorial usage Customs Privileges and the very Constitution 
of this Burrough and are hereby Declared to be absolutely null and void to all 
intents and purposes whatsoever. And it is hereby further Ordered That all Orders 
Bylaws and proceedings whatsoever had or made or pretended to be had or made 
by or at the said pretended Assembly or Meeting Called the Comon Hall which 
may or have been entred in any of the Books or Records of this Corporation 
be by the Town Clerk now produced and forthwith expunged and cancelled. 
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It is obvious that as the noble Lord did not, so far as the records shew, 
attend any of the meetings during his year of office he would not personally 
be a party to the action taken at the meeting stated to be held in or about 
the month of July, the proceedings of which however if held, are not recorded. 
Although in the resolution above quoted it is stated that that meeting was 
convened by the then Mayor and Bailiffs, such a reference could only apply 
to the acting or deputy Mayor, and there is nothing to shew that he acted 
under Lord Derby’s personal instructions. 

To explain the meaning of the foregoing resolution it will not be neces- 
sary to go further back than the Charter of Charles I., which declared (not 
without some unpremeditated irony) that thenceforth the town and port of 
Liverpool should be and remain for ever a town and port of peace and 
quietness, to the dread and terror of all evil-doers and the reward of the good, 
and granted that the Town of Liverpool should for ever be a free Borough 
of itself, and the Burgesses should for ever thereafter be one body corporate 
and politic in deed, fact and name, &c. It gave ample governmental powers 
to the Burgesses and granted that the Mayor, Bailiffs and Burgesses, or the 
greater part of them (of whom the Mayor and one of the Bailiffs were to be 
two) on a public summons then being made to meet together to elect the 
Mayor and Bailiffs and have full powers (tter ata) to make reasonable 
laws, &c. No mention is made in this Charter of a Council, and it is therefore 
conclusive that as prior to its issue the affairs of the Corporation could only 
be legitimately transacted by General meetings of the Burgesses at large, 
in Common Hall assembled, so, after its grant this power continued vested 
in the Mayor, Bailiffs and Burgesses. They had power to choose their own 
officers and to make Bye-laws for the good government of the town and were 
therefore the only legal local authority for those.purposes. 


These Assembly meetings were not very frequent, but as before pointed 
out, on the population still increasing they became more and more unwieldy, 
and in consequence it was found necessary to entrust part of the public 
business to a select body in the nature of a Council which was nominated 
yearly. The members so nominated varied from time to time in number, 
but their duties appear to have been merely to transact formal business 
and to arrange matters for consideration by the Common Hall. 


The first indication of the real existence of a Common Council appears 
in the resolution passed during the Mayoralty of Edward Halsall (1579), 
already given, a resolution upon which the Council from that time based 
their rights, as a Council, but this did not prevent the Burgesses from con- 
tinuing to hold Meetings under their ancient Charter privileges. It is not 
easy to conceive the reasons for this selection of a Council (except on the 
ground of the numerical strength and consequent multifarious divergence 
of opinions of so large a body of legislators as the Burgesses), but it may have 
been thought necessary to do so in order to prevent or remedy inconveniences 
which might eventually arise in the administration of public affairs, by the 
obstinate refusal or neglect of gentlemen (of which we have given instances) 
to perform their duties as Councilmen, and in such cases it was within the 
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power of the Mayor and one Bailiff to assemble such a number of Freemen 
as would be sufficient to authorise and give effect to any act which might be 
considered of public utility. 


So matters continued down to the time of William III.’s. Charter (1695) 
which introduced other and more definite rules for local government. This 
important Charter has already been fully referred to but it may here be 
pointed out that while it appointed a Common Council of 41 Burgesses, &c., 
it did not abolish the old Assembly, and this is where the powers of the two 
authorities came into conflict. The Burgesses contended that the Council 
had no power to make Bye-laws, a very important point, as such power was not 
expressly given by the Charter. By the Charter of Charles I. no Common 
Hall or Assembly of the Burgesses could be held without the assent of the 
Mayor and one of the Bailiffs. By the Charter of William III. the Mayor 
and Bailiffs were to be chosen from the Council, hence, as the Council still 
continued to elect each other, their policy was only to elect such persons 
as they knew would not call or support a General Assembly for the purpose 
of making Bye-laws, and the result of such precautionary measures was that 
for more than a Century the Burgesses were unable to avail themselves of the 
privileges intended by the Charters to be granted to them. When it was 
desired to elect some one to the office of Mayor who was not already a 
member of the Council (as in the case of Lord Derby) it was necessary he 
should be first sworn a Common Councilman. 


Thus we come to the period when the resolution we have quoted was 
passed. The Assembly referred to in that resolution was held, it will be 
noted, in July, 1735, and is there erroneously stated to be a Common Council, 
but as its proceedings were not considered legitimate by the Council, they 
were not, of course, entered in the Council Minute Book, and we are therefore 
without information as to what occurred at that Meeting or what Bye-laws 
were pretended to be passed. 


This is shewn by the fact that the Town Clerk being called upon to 
produce the Orders or Bye-laws, declared that he had not them in his custody, 
nor had he entered them in any Book or Record in his custody belonging to 
the Corporation. 


Then follows this Resolution of the same date, dealing with Mr. Tyrer 
and Mr. Hughes, who were undoubtedly the prime movers in these dis- 
turbances, and with their dismissal a period of comparative calm ensued. 


“* And Whereas the said Assembly or Meeting pretended to be A Comon Hall was 
sumoned and held by George Tyrerand John Hughes Gentlemen the then Bailiffs as 
well as by the said Earl of Derby the then Mayor of this Corporation We the Mayor 
Bailiffs and Burgesses of this Burrough now in Comon Council assembled looking 
on the said pretended Meeting or Assembly as illegal and wholly subversive of the 
very Constitution of this Burrough and that the same was sumoned and held by 
the said Mr. Tyrer & Mr. Hughes the then Bailiffs in which We apprehend they acted 
manifestly in breach of the trust in them Reposed as Council-men of this Burrough 
and for the said High offence They the said George Tyrer and Jobn Hughes be and 
they are hereby Dismiss’d to all intents and purposes from their respective office 
of Council-men of this Borrough,”’ &c. 
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These two Bailiffs were given the opportunity of explaining their con- 
duct in writing if they thought fit. They attendeda Council meeting on the 3rd 
November, 1736, but refused to give any answer in writing, owning, however 
that they were present at the holding of the Common Hall, but only said 
that they were illegally dismissed from the Council. Under these circum- 
stances the Council confirmed the former order of dismissal. 

In October, 1740, Mr. Hughes became repentant of his conduct, and it 
is recorded that he ‘“‘ being very sensible of his fault” waited upon the then 
Mayor (Henry Trafford), acknowledged the same and gave full assurance for 
his future good behaviour, and the Council thereupon restored him to his 
place as a Common Councilman, and as such he continued to act for many 
years afterwards. 

It seems clear that immediately after passing the above resolutions 
the Council resumed the control of the town’s affairs without further moles- 
tation for some time. The further contest between the Burgesses and the 
Common Council, respecting the interpretation or construction of the 
Charter of William III. as affecting this question, and the attempts made by 
means of the law to end them, are matters of considerable importance and 
will receive the attention they merit when the subject is again and finally 
referred to later on, when the disputes were brought to an issue about the 
end of the 18th century. 


TREASURER 


Mr. Wm. Pole, whose contested election to the Mayoralty in 1733 has 
been alluded to, was on the 23rd September, 1736, appointed Treasurer to 
the Corporation, and it is curious to note that one of the first acts devolving 
upon him in that capacity was to pay to John Radcliffe, Esq., who was 
appointed Standing Counsel to the Corporation in 1730, his salary up to 
the 18th October, 1734, and no more, such salary to cease from that date. 
The reason assigned for this order was that he had refused to attend Mr. Pole 
on his election as Mayor when sent for on the-adjournment of the Poll, to 
give his advice on the proceedings. 


SEXTON 


On the same date appears an entry curiously illustrative of the prevailing 
practice of payment for appointments to offices of emolument, from which 
apparently even church appointments were not free. It is recorded that 
Richard Clitherall, Sexton at the old Church, be appointed in the place of 


his father, deceased, upon paying £10 per annum to his mother for her life. — 3 
His salary is not stated. 


MARINE APPROACHES TO LIVERPOOL 


Since the making of the first Dock the increase both in size and numbers 
of the ships resorting to the Port had been very marked, and the necessity 
for regulating the Buoys on the Banks of Hoylake was forced upon the 
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attention of the Council, so that Mr. Steers, the Dock Master, was in Novem- 
ber, 1736, ordered to take immediate care of and see that they be placed in 
proper places for the safe direction of all ships coming in and going out of 
this port, &c. This Mr. Steers appears to have been a man of many parts. 
He it was who designed the Dock, was Architect for St. George’s Church, 
appointed Dock Master and Water Bailiff, and now had to undertake the duty 
of arranging and buoying the Channel approaches to Liverpool, a duty in 
itself which it is surmised would obviously not be attempted by any single 
individual at the present time. It will be noted that whenever the approach 
to Liverpool from the sea is mentioned, it is always by way of the Rock and 
Horse Channels, that is the waterway passing near Hoylake; no reference 
ever being made for navigation purposes to what is now the principal 
entrance to the river, viz.: the Crosby, Formby and Queen’s Channels. 
This seeming disregard of what even then might have been a valuable 
adjunct to the Port we are fortunately able to explain from a Volume of 
Charts entitled ‘‘ Great Britain’s Coasting Pilot,’ published in 1774, in 
which the Formby Channel is mentioned fer the first time. In the preface 
to this valuable book (as it was at the time of its compilation) Captain 
Greenvile Collins, the Naval Hydrographer who made the survey, states that 
** King Charles II., who was a great lover of the Art of Navigation, finding 
that there were no sea charts or maps of these kingdoms, but what were 
Dutch, and copies from them, and those very erroneous, His Majesty, out 
of his great Zeal for the better improvement of navigation, was pleased in the 
year 1682 to give me the command of a ‘ Yatch’ for the making of this 
survey, in which service I spent seven years time.” Short directions are 
given for sailing into the various Ports around the Coast and amongst them 
is the following which is particularly interesting at this juncture. 


** DIRECTIONS TO SAIL INTO HYLE, OR HIGHLAKE AND LIVERPOOL. 


‘“‘ Being on the Back-side of the Hylesand, bring the Mill and Wood 
one on the other, as in the Chart No. 30, and run in, keeping close along 
Aylesand, and so into Hyle or Highlake, and anchor. Here the great ships 
that belong to Liverpool put out part of their Lading till their ships are 
light enough to sail over the Flats to Liverpool. There is a Channel near 
Formby to go into Liverpool where is 3 fathom at Low Water on the Bar ; 
but this place is not buoy’d or beacon’d and so not known. The Ships lie 
aground before the Town of Liverpool; it is bad riding afloat before the 
Town by reason of the strong Tides that run here ; therefore ships that ride 
afloat, ride up at the Sleyne where is less tide, &c.” 

The Horse Channel was no doubt a very handy approach to the Mersey 
for the small vessels then using it, creeping along the Welsh coast from 
Holyhead to Liverpool, but when ships became so large that even partly 
discharging cargo at Hoylake was not sufficient to allow of their sailing 
over these “ Flats,” or even through the narrow, shallow and tortuous 
Horse Channel, the opening out of the other and better Channel of course 
became an absolute necessity in later years, but was not accomplished 
until about 1830, when a further reference will be made to the subject. 


G 
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CLEANSING THE DOCK 


The Dock as we know was completed about the year 1715, and it quickly 
developed the failing of all docks by shewing a tendency to silt up with 
mud carried in by the ever-flowing tide, so that measures had from time 
to time to be taken for keeping it as clear of that undesirable accretion as 
possible. The cleansing of the Dock was therefore a matter of some moment 
and the work had at various time been entrusted to Contractors in order 
to preserve its utility to the greatest advantage. To this end an order 
of the Council was passed on the 19th November, 1736, which provided for 
the appointment of a proper person to make a computation of the depth of 
the mud in the Dock in order to agree with any person willing to undertake 
the work of cleaning it, and making it as deep as it was at first. By the 
end of the year such a person was found in Mr. John Martindale who, in 
the execution of the work, it was stipulated, was not to lay any of the mud 
on the Quays, to find all materials, not to “ prejudice” the Gates, to make 
good all damage, and to complete the work by the last day of August for 
the sum of £550. To accomplish this work the ships had to be kept out 
of the Dock from the 15th March until the 31st August. Thus, although 
the Dock was not a very large concern such as we are now accustomed to, 
it was nevertheless an expensive one to keep clean and usable. 

The inconvenience experienced by excluding the Ships from this only 
dock for a period of nearly six months must have seriously affected the 
facilities for loading and unloading vessels, for the accommodation of 
which, as well as their protection, the dock was especially designed, but out 
of evil comes good, and it may be that the very inconveniences then 
experienced, in conjunction with the increasing trade of the Port, were the 
means of, or at least gave an impetus to, the future development of the 
dock system. 


ADDITIONAL DOCK ACCOMMODATION 


Further, the inconvenience caused by the overcrowding of the dock 
and the difficulty experienced in moving the ships to and fro was not long 
in forcing itself upon the attention of the Council, who therefore on the 11th 
January, 1738, passed the following interesting Resolution :— 


“Tt haveing been heretofore and is now again represented to this Council 
that there is an absolute necessity to have an addition made to the present Dock 
or Bason for Light Ships to lye in whilst refitting and other necessary uses, and A 
Convenient Pier be erected in the open harbour on the North side of the Entrance 
into the present Dock tow’rds Redcross Street End for the safety of all Ships when 
ready to sail from this Port to lye within till A fair Wind happens, and which | 
very often are prevented when within the Wett Dock or Bason by other Ships lying 
before at the Entrance and are all pressing to gett out before them to the manifest 
prejudice and frequent delay and often loss of their voyages, and that in case 
of a ffire happening in the Wett Dock (which God avert) will be of the greatest 
consequence and safety to the rest of the Ships to fly unto and to be preserved 
from, And that according to A Plan Computation and Estimate lately made by 
Mr. Thos, Steers the same will take up at least Seven Acres of the adjacent Wast 
Ground of and belonging to this Corporation, and will cost at least the sume of 
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Twelve thousand pounds to make and perfect such Works and Conveniences 
necessary. And The Mayor Aldermen, Bailiffs and Comon Councill now takeing 
the same into Consideration and that the makeing such addition and Pier will tend 
greatly to Encourage Trade, advance his Maj’ties Revenues and be A Publick 
Good and safety to all Ships tradeing to and from this Port Do Order that so much 
of the said Wast Ground as shall be sufficient for the makeing such addition and 
conveniences on the South side of the said Entrance into the present Wett Dock, 
and for such Pier and Compass within as shall be necessary on the North side of 
the said Entrance be granted and sett apart for those purposes and Remain to 
and for such use and uses for ever Saving and Reserving to the Corporation the 
Benefitt and advantage of setting Letting and Granting the Wast Ground adjoining 
in such manner as they might have Done in case the said addition and Pier had 
not been made and it is further Order’d that the Corporation Doe actually advance 
out of their Towns Customs or take up upon the credit thereof the sume of One 
thousand pounds towards the first charge out of their Publick Revenues to carry 
on such Pier which is conceiv’d sho’d be first made and will be’of great advantage 
to the Harbour & Port and that the Treasurer Do pay the same as shall be first 
wanted & take it up at Interest under the Comon Seale if occasion be and be 
allow’d the same in his accounts.” 


The making of this additional Dock and Pier now became a very 
important part of the Council’s work, steps being at once taken to obtain 
the necessary Act of Parliament, and the Town Clerk with others were 
authorised to go to London for the purpose. The Act was duly obtained 
and advertisements were ordered to be inserted in the public Newspapers 
from Chester and Manchester (Liverpool did not possess a Newspaper at 
this time) for tenders for the masonry work of the new Pier to be submitted 
to a Committee which would sit every Thursday to receive the same and carry 
out the requisite details. Mr. Thomas Steers was to have the direction of 
the new works and have the same salary he had on his making the first 
Dock. A Contract was duly entered into with Mr. Edward Litherland for 
the masonry work of the “ outward wall” of the new Pier which was to be 
built of stones obtained from Quarry (Brownlow) Hill and thus Liverpool’s 
first dock extension scheme was fairly launched. 


FREEMEN 


The admission of freemen was carried out in a wholesale fashion during 
the year of Lord Derby’s Mayoralty (1734-5). These admissions were 
considered illegal, but the Council while not actually repudiating or nullifying 
them, passed a condemnatory resolution on the 19th November, 1736, to 
the effect that by an order made on the 21st November, 1646, no person 
was to be admitted free without the consent and assent of the Mayor, Alder- 
men and Common Council, and it being then represented that 112 persons 
were admitted in the last Mayoralty of Lord Derby by his Deputy without 
such assent, the Council was of opinion that admitting any person free 
without such consent was an arbitrary, illegal, and partial act of the Deputy 
Mayor and contrary to the usage of the Corporation and the order of 1646, 
tending to weaken the rights and franchises of those who had a right to 
freedom by birth or service, and they therefore revived the said order. 
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SALTHOUSE 


The Saltworks (from which the Salthouse Dock took its name) were at 
this time in lease to John Blackburn, Esq. (of Hale). Their value may be 
estimated from the fact that on his applying for a renewal of the Lease in 
January, 1737, he had to pay a fine of £800, besides being subject to certain 
conditions with regard to street widening, &c., in favour of the Corporation. 

These Saltworks (or Salthouse, as they were sometimes called) were 
originally built on part of the Pool. After the reclamation of the land to 
the westward and the formation of the Salthouse Dock and adjoining streets, 
the Works were bounded by Salthouse Lane, Hurst Street, Campbell Street 
and the dock quay. The greater part of the site has been absorbed in 
the improvements effected by the Dock Board, but a small portion, sold by 
the Corporation in 1801 to Edward Molyneux, fronting to Hurst Street, 
still remains. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE COUNCIL 


The Council being self-elected, gave the members every opportunity 
of electing their own relatives and friends to fill the vacancies as they occurred 
from time to time. As an instance of this practice it may be cited that on 
the 16th June, 1737, the Council ordered that a Lease be granted to Mr. 
Dansie of the close called the Gallow Field, &c. Mr. Dansie was a member 
of the Council at this time, and in a previous entry made at the same meeting 
occurs the words “‘ Mr. James Dansie who married the daughter of the late 
Alderman Sweeting.” Another entry of the same date mentions “‘ Ralph 
Peters’ late father-in-law Alderman Preeson.” In these and many other 
instances the relationship of the parties can be traced, thus shewing that the 
election of members in this way would not tend to make the Council really 
representative of the Burgesses. 


HONORARY FREEDOMS 


Our readers will be aware that by the ‘‘ Honorary Freedom of Boroughs 
Act, 1885” Corporations are enabled to confer the Honorary Freedom of 
Boroughs upon persons of distinction or upon any person who has rendered 
eminent services to the Borough with which he is connected or to the Country 
at large, but that freedom does not confer any rights, not even that of voting 
at Elections. This honour is considered the highest it is in the power of a 
Corporation to bestow, and in the case of Liverpool at least, has been 
extended to some who have attained a national eminence though not directly 
connected with the City itself. It is truly said that there is nothing new 
under the sun, and to shew how that expression applies in this particular it 
is only necessary to state that the Act referred to is but a revival of a practice 
which obtained many years ago, but in another form. As an illustration 
it was ordered by the Council on the roth August, 1737, “ that His Grace the 
Duke of Athol be complimented with his freedom, and that the Right Hon. 
Lord Sidney Beauclerk and the Rev. John Norris be admitted free, gratis.” 
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Up to this point many instances occur of admissions to the freedom 
without the payment of the usual fees, but this appears to be the first of a 
complimentary character. 

This gift of the honorary freedom of the town as instanced in the case 
of the Duke was a distinctive honour conferred upon him quite different from 
ordinary free admissions, such as those given to Lord Beauclerk and the 
Rev. John Norris. In the latter cases they had to take the usual Freeman’s 
Oath, but in the former this formality was not required, and the dis- 
tinction was therefore much on a par with the freedom conferred 
under the powers of the above-mentioned Act. Though in most cases 
these ancient admissions were bereft of the elaborate surroundings with 
which such honorary freedoms are now adorned, viz : the public pre- 
sentation of a handsomely illuminated copy of the Council’s resolution, 
encased in a costly silver casket, still the honour was perhaps as much 
appreciated by the recipients at that time as it is by those who are 
more effusively presented with a like honour at the present day. 
Instances, however, occur at a later period when the freedom is pre- 
sented in a gold box, &c., and sometimes accompanied by a dinner in 
honour of the occasion, but this elaboration was only indulged in when the 
party was of very high social standing. These instances will be duly noted 
as we proceed. It is not possible to say exactly what special privileges, if 
any, these honorary freedoms conferred, but as they were generally pre- 
sented to people who held no local habitation, nor had any commercial 
interest in the town, it may be assumed that beyond the honour conferred 
no other advantages accrued, and even if such did attach, for the reasons 
stated they would remain inoperative. 


GUNPOWDER MAGAZINE 


In the year 1737 it was represented to the Council that Thomas Pearse, 
Samuel Underhill and Robert Norman, of London, had laid out a considerable 
sum in building a Powder House and walling it about in the Close in lease 
to Richard Gildart, lying on the North side of the Lane leading to Brownlow 
Hill, and that they desired to have a Lease thereof, which was accordingly 
granted. This Powder house or Magazine was the first, perhaps the only one, 
of its kind in Liverpool, and existed on this site for some 30 years, until 
the storage of Gunpowder in the midst of a growing population was realised 
as an element so dangerous, that it was removed to Liscard. 


THE TOWER 


Owing’ to the great increase in the population of the town, and the 
consequent addition to the number of evil-doers, it became necessary to 
provide means of “‘ accommodation” for the latter of a more adequate 
description than at this time existed. It was represented to the Council 
on the 11th January, 1737 (old style) that the Prison or Common Gaol 
(then situate in High Street) was too small, and that, there then being an 
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opportunity of having the vaults and rooms, late in the possession of John 
Earle, part of the Tower at Water Street end, for a term, under a reasonable 
rent, the Mayor was desired to negotiate for a Lease. The intention of the 
Council to utilise the Tower as a Borough Gaol furnishes an opportunity 
of describing shortly the dealings with this historic building. As the Castle 
in its day formed a prominent and historical feature of Liverpool, so did 
the Tower, and it will not be without interest at this point to trace the 
latter to its close. 

The property was at this time owned by Mr. Richard Clayton, of Adling- 
ton, and, on the 25th January, the Mayor reported that he had agreed with 
him to take a Lease for 99 years at £28 per annum. A Lease was accordingly 
obtained, and bears date the 2nd February, 1737, but the total rent payable 
thereunder amounted to £33. ros. od. per annum, which included the Burgage 
rent of ros. and the Chantry rent of 20s. The increased rent is accounted 
for by a portion of the premises at the time of negotiation being in the 
occupation of one Robert Linaker as tenant. The Council, considering 
that it might be inconvenient to have any part of the premises let to a 
person not under the power of the Corporation, arranged with Mr. Clayton 
to terminate that tenancy, and in consideration thereof {4 per annum 
should be added to the reserved rent under the agreed Lease. That Lease 
would have expired in 1837, but we shall see that the reversion was acquired 
by the Corporation, and the buildings demolished long before that date. 
Certain alterations were ordered to be carried out to fit the premises for 
use as a Prison and House of Correction, and the iron Grates and Ceiling, 
and what was necessary, were ordered to be removed from the old Prison 
and utilised in furnishing the new one. Some of the rooms were used 
as Assembly Rooms, and the Serjeant-at-Mace was held accountable to the 
Treasurer for the income arising therefrom, which had to be applied towards 

the payment of the reserved rent. 


What an ignominious use to which this ancient lordly pile was put ! 
It stood on part of the site of the present Tower Buildings at the foot of 
Water Street, the waters of the river washing up to its very walls. It was 
erected and occasionally occupied by the Derby family as their town residence, 
and no doubt if stones could speak, the walls of this building would have had 
some wondrously curious tales to tell of the doings in Liverpool during the 
period ofitsexistence. Itmay be mentioned that in 1406 Sir John Stanley ob- 
tained a Royal license to fortify this house. In 1577 the then Earl of Derby, 
on his way to Ireland, stayed at his “‘ fortified Mansion in Water Street ” ; 
the great doings on that occasion have been detailed in a previous section. 
During the Civil War in 1642 the Earl’s retainers occupied the Tower ; 
balls, assemblies, and general revelries were held in the ancient Chapel, 
and ultimately we find it used as a Common Gaol. : 


In 1775 (by a deed dated 11th November) the Corporation purchased 
the reversionary interest in their Lease from Sir Richard Clayton and others 
for £630, and thus became the freeholders, and, at the same time, purchased 
from the same parties certain premises adjoining on the East side of the 
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Tower at the corner of Tower Garden, for £905, in order to complete the 
block. In 1745 the Corporation, while they were leaseholders, sub-let a 
small back portion of the Tower premises in Tower Garden to Thomas 
Baldwin for the remainder of the term of 99 years under which they held, 
but in 1794, requiring the whole of the building for their own or public 
purposes, they bought out the sub-lessee for £500. 

In 181x the accommodation afforded for Gaol purposes had again 
become too small, and the prisoners were removed to more commodious 
premises, which had been erected in Great Howard Street. Finally, in 1819, 
the demolition of the Tower (which had by that time assumed a ruinous 
condition) was decided upon; the buildings were taken down and the 
materials sold for £200 in the following year. The land was then sold on 
Lease for 60 years to Joseph Bailey, of the renowned firm of Monmouthshire 
Ironmasters, for the sum of £3,454. 10s. od. He first erected warehouses 
on the land, and afterwards the offices, known as Tower Buildings. These 
buildings have in their turn been demolished, and a handsome and more 
modern suite of offices erected on the site (1908). The property still remains 
in the same family. 


MAYOR’S ALLOWANCE 


On the 12th October, 1738, the Council had again under consideration 
the subject of the Mayor’s allowance. It was stated in effect that the town 
and the number of its inhabitants had so greatly increased that most of 
the Mayor’s time was taken up with the duties of his office, and that he 
had scarce any time to negotiate his own private affairs, consequently, 
the present allowance was inadequate to the extraordinary trouble, atten- 
dance, and expenses every Mayor must necessarily be put to; they were, 
therefore, of opinion that such further reasonable allowance should be made 
as would be sufficient to support the dignity of the office, &c., and ordered 
that an annual sum of 100 guineas over and above the £40 already allowed 
in lieu of the two best freemen’s fines should be paid to the present and all 
future Mayors until otherwise ordered. 


POLICE ARRANGEMENTS 


Another instance of the town’s expansion is given by a resolution of the 
18th October, 1738, when it was ordered, as the Parish had agreed at their 
annual Vestry, that the town should be divided and two separate and 
distinct watches kept ; that the inhabitants should watch by turn, according 
to ancient custom, and that it would be necessary to have ten assistant 
Constables, who were thereupon appointed. 

The town was therefore divided into two separate districts, the North 
and the South. Each district was sub-divided into three Wards, and 
two of the assistant Constables, with the sub-Bailiffs, were assigned to 
serve within the limits of each Ward. A list of about eighty Streets is 
given as being under their respective care for summoning the inhabitants 


to watch. 
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STREET LIGHTING 


It would manifestly be unfair to expect people to keep watch throughout 
the town at night without giving them facilities, by way of artificial light 
for carrying out the duties assigned to them. The only means of illumina- 
tion in those days was by oil, and even at this period (1738) the authorities 
do not seem to have availed themselves to any great extent of this modest 
mode of lighting the streets, a lamp here and there apparently being sufficient 
for their needs. The appointment of these Constables or Watchmen, 
however, appears to have brought the matter forward, and the Council, 
recognizing that the lighting of the streets would be of great importance 
and tend to the preservation of the persons and properties of the inhabitants 
and others resorting to the town, and that to encourage so good and necessary 
a work several persons had proposed to be at the charge of lighting and 
maintaining one Lamp apiece if they could have such lamps placed at or 
near their dwelling-houses free of charge, and the Council agreeing to the 
proposal, ordered, on the 6th December, 1738, that lamps should be provided 
and fixed for such persons as would engage to light and maintain the same 
at their own charge, and the Mayor was desired to send to London for a 
quantity of oil, where it could be obtained cheaper than it was sold here. 
It seems inexcusable that the Council, admittedly so much alive to the 
necessity of lighting the streets for the better security of person and property, 
should adopt so half-hearted a measure for supplying the deficiency. 


PENWORTHAM BRIDGE 


Probably with a view to facilitating communication with the manu- 
facturing districts of Lancashire, a scheme was adopted for erecting a public 
County Bridge over the River Ribble between Penwortham and Preston, 
at or near the old ford, which had become dangerous. The Council, con- 
sidering that such a Bridge might be of great use and service to the trade 
of the town, &c., agreed, on the 7th February, 1739, to advance a reasonable 
proportion of the cost of obtaining an Act of Parliament for the 
erection of the Bridge, such cost being borne by voluntary con- 
tributions, and thereupon voted the sum of {20 for that purpose. An 
Act was apparently obtained and Commissioners appointed to carry 
out the work, but it was not until the end of the year 1755 that the Bridge 
neared completion, for in that year the Corporation was approached for 
assistance towards finishing the Bridge, as the subscriptions had fallen 
short of the requisite amount, and an order was made to give the Com- 
missioners the sum of £50. : 


ADJOURNMENT OF COUNCIL 


On the 18th October, 1739, the usual Election Court was held, when 
the Mayor (Thomas Steers), his Bailiff, and the town’s Bailiff were duly 
elected. As was customary, the Court then resolved itself into a Council 
Meeting, for general business, but all that was done was to elect the two 
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sub-bailiffs and adjourn. No less than 25 adjournments of the Council 
then took place, extending from the 18th October to the 8th December, 
when the ordinary business was resumed. No explanation or reason is 
given in the Council Minutes for these frequent adjournments, nor does 
any business appear to have been transacted during that period. 


CHARITIES 


In these early times, Liverpool was not behindhand in the matter of 
charitable schemes, instances being recorded (and there may be many 
unrecorded) not only of the liberality of the Corporation, but also of the 
benevolence of private individuals, and we have already noticed the establish- 
ment of Almshouses, Schools, Poorhouses, &c., all tending towards the 
alleviation of distress, and for the benefit of the poor. The local Charities 
and the charitable bequests made to the town from time to time forms a 
very interesting subject in itself, but would take up too much time to discuss 
here, and we must therefore be content with a very superficial glance at 
this estimable feature of the town’s proceedings. The following Resolutions, 
passed on the roth December, 1739, will serve to illustrate the sympathetic 
feeling of the Council with those less fortunate than their neighbours :— 


““ Mr. Mayor (Thomas Steers) now proposing the Building A Number of houses 
for habitations for poor Decay’d Seamen and such as shall happen to be maim’d 
in the publick service or otherwise, and thereby Rendred incapable of maintaining 
themselves and families upon some part of the Wast belorging to the Corporation 
To Encourage so good and laudable an undertaking this Councill Do unanimously 
Concurr therein and Recommend to Mr. Mayor that he will be pleas’d to take such 
of the Comon Councill and view such part of the Wast as will be most Comodious 
and Report the same to the Councill.”’ 

‘* Whereas it hath been Represented to the Worpp’ll The Mayor Ald’n Bailiffs 
and the rest of the Comon Councill of this Corporation that Great Numbers of the 
inhabitants of this Town are in great Distress for want of Work which they are 
Deprived of by and thro’ the severity of the Season and Reduced to great Misery 
and that thro’ the Dearness of the Marketts are not able to subsist themselves and 
families and must inevitably perish if not timely Releiv’d, and that it hath been 
proposed by the principall Merchants and Inhabitants to Contribute thereto and 
that if a Collection be made thro’ the Town amongst the better sort of the 
inhabitants A Competent Releife for such poor miserable persons might be rais’d 
and Distributed amongst them and that several persons haveing undertook such 
Collection and Distribution which this Councill takeing into Consideration Doe 
Agree that the Corporation Contribute thereto and Order that the Treasurer Do 
advance the sum of ffifty pounds out of the Corporation Stock for and towards 
such Charitable Contribution and be allow’d the same in his accounts.”’ 


OLD EXCHANGE 


In October, 1740, it was represented that the Exchange had become 
decayed, and the pillars, and one of the Arches below, had given way, and 
had lately shrunk, by reason, it was apprehended, of the great weight of the 
Turret. The Turret was ordered to be immediately taken down, and the 
building to be surveyed, with a view of making it secure, and the Bailiffs 
were to take an account of the weight of the lead taken off. This applied 
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to the old Exchange, or second Town Hall, which stood in the centre of the 
North end of Castle Street. It was patched up at this time, but did not 
last long, a new building being erected a few years afterwards, the preliminary 
step towards which was taken at this time by the Mayor and Bailiffs being 
desired to make enquiries as to the terms upon which the houses on the 
West side of the Exchange could be purchased. 


DEATH OF MAYOR 


On the 28th May, 1741, Henry Trafford, the Mayor, died, and, on the 
following day, the Council assembled, and agreed to proceed to the election 
of a successor, fixing the 1st June for that purpose, when Peter Rainford was 
elected for the remainder of the year. Henry Trafford belonged to a 
family long prominently identified with the town’s affairs, and from whom 
Trafford’s Wient took its name. His nephew, also Henry Trafford, was 
elected Bailiff in 1766. 


RATHBONE FAMILY 


On the ist July, 1741, Mr. William Rathbone was admitted tenant of 
63 yards of ground, on the North side of Duke Street, by him lately purchased 
from Alderman Gildart. This land, with other ground adjoining, is no doubt 
the site upon which his dwelling-house stood, and where his timber-yard was 
located, but it is chiefly interesting to know that this is the first recorded 
notice we have of the Rathbone family, a race so long and honourably 
connected with Liverpool, and one of the few old families whose representa- 
tives are still actively associated with the welfare of the town. 


ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH ORGAN 


St. George’s Church was furnished with an Organ from the commence- 
ment of its career, as the Organist (Mr. Allen) we are told, in 1725, applied 
for and obtained an increase to his salary, which was advanced to £30 per 
annum, on condition that he attended every day. What description of 
instrument this organ was we are not informed. It was in use down 
to the end of 1741, when, on a representation being made to the Council 
that a good new Organ, fit for St. George’s Church, might be had at Coventry 
for a reasonable price, it was resolved that a proper Organ be bought or 
provided, and the Mayor and others with him were desired to treat for the 
same. This they did, and reported the result to the Council in the following 
April. This Report was to the effect that they had entered into a Contract 
with Mr. Thomas Gwyn, of Coventry, for an Organ, at a cost of {145, “ and 
the further sum of £5.” The Contract was approved of by the Council and 
the amount ordered to be paid out of the Common Stock of the Corporation. 
We shall hear more of this old Organ later on. 


RECORDER 


On the 22nd September, 1742, Mr. Thomas Henry Ashurst, who had 
held the office of Recorder since 1724, resigned the post, by reason of his 
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removal! into Oxfordshire, and Mr. Owen Brereton, who was destined to be 
somewhat famous in the office, was unanimously elected in his place. 


STREET CLEANSING 


It will be within the memory of many that Dust Carts were the common 
or only means employed for collecting the ashes and such like refuse from 
houses which were not supplied with any other facilities for getting rid of 
domestic rubbish, and it will also be remembered that those Carts were 
supplied with a Bell attached to one of the shafts, to give notice to tenants 
of its presence, a practice which has not yet entirely died out. The practice 
seems to have originated so far back as 1742, when the Council, on the 
22nd October, considered the necessity of taking some immediate and 
proper method for cleansing the streets, which were ‘then very much 
neglected. Previous orders enforcing tenants to sweep the street before their 
doors twice a week and carry away the dirt were confirmed, and it was 
further decreed that in case of failure to do so two public Carts and two 
men were to be employed for the purpose of carrying away the soil swept 
together by the inhabitants, and that immediately on the ringing of a Bell, 
the people were to bring out their ashes and dirt to the Cart. This refuse 
was to be deposited in some convenient place outside the town and disposed 
of by the Surveyor of Highways, the proceeds to be applied towards the cost 
of its removal. Those who neglected to avail themselves of this opportunity 
were to be prosecuted. 


DEATH OF RALPH PETERS (TOWN CLERK) 


On the 16th December, 1742, the death of Ralph Peters, Town 
Clerk since 1707, was reported to the Council, who considerately 
ordered “‘ that the benefit of all Leases already engrossed but not executed, 
should be allowed to his Executors for the use of his last Will.” It was the 
Town Clerk’s duty then, as it is now, to prepare all the Corporation Leases, 
but at this time the fees payable for that service formed part of the Town 
Clerk’s remuneration, so that by passing the above order the Council 
evidenced its desire that his estate should not lose the benefit of work 
already done by him. This Town Clerk was held in high esteem and great 
respect. He had capably served the Corporation for the long period of 
35 years, during a time when the progress of the town, especially with 
regard to the dock estate, would exact the greatest skill and knowledge 
it was possible to obtain. His son (also Ralph Peters) became Deputy 
Recorder, and his descendants were connected with the town’s affairs down 
to about 1826. 

Mr. Francis Gildart was elected on the same day to succeed Mr. Peters, 
and to hold the office so long as he should behave himself well. He was 
thereupon sworn a Common Councilman, and took the oaths to the Govern- 
ment. A condition of his appointment was that he should take William 
Statham as his assistant Clerk, and pay him 60 guineas a year for 3 years; 
Mr. Statham to have liberty to practice as an Attorney and Solicitor for 
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his own advantage, and with the consent of the Mayor and Bailiffs to be 
sworn an Attorney of the Borough Court with liberty to attend Assizes 
and Sessions, but if he attended on the Town Clerk’s behalf then to be 
allowed all reasonable expenses by the said Town Clerk, but he was debarred 
from acting as a Notary Public during the three years. These arrangements 
shew that although no sum of money is mentioned in this case as a price 
to be paid for the office, as was usual, the conditions attached would no doubt 
act as an equivalent. 


FIRE-EXTINGUISHING APPLIANCES 


Precautions against fire are still carried out in a most primitive fashion, 
for instance, on the 2nd February, 1743, the Mayor drew attention to the 
scarcity there was of a sufficient number of leather buckets to be ready in 
case of fire, and the Council ordered that 60 Buckets be added to the 
present number, and three fire hooks and six Ladders of different sizes were 
to be provided. 

CORPORATE SEAL 


In April, 1743, it was ordered that, there being two Corporation Seals, 
the newest of them, or the last made, be destroyed in the presence of the 
Council at such time as they should appoint. In October following it is 
recorded that in pursuance of that order ‘“‘ one of the public Seals of this 
Corporation was broke before the Council.” This latter entry does not 
state that the newest Seal was destroyed, but there is no cause to doubt that 
the order of April was not carried out in its entirety, and it is therefore 
only reasonable to assume, if it is not an absolute certainty, that the Seal 
at present in use is the identical Seal which we believe dates back to about 
1645. Our ground for this statement is that the original Seal undoubtedly 
disappeared in 1644, having been either stolen or destroyed by Prince 
Rupert’s Soldiers; in 1655 a new Seal is mentioned in an Inventory of the 
Town’s Plate already refered to, and as it would be impossible to transact 
the town’s business between the two dates named without a Seal, it seems 
only reasonable to suppose that the new Seal would be made as soon as 
possible after the loss of the old one. On the same date (April), the Mayor’s 
Seal of Office being defaced and worn out, the Council ordered a new one 
to be provided and the old one “broke.” This latter Seal is used only by the 
Mayor in the course of his mayoral duties, and differs entirely from the 
Corporate Seal. 

NEWSPAPER 


The absence of a local Newspaper has before been noticed, and such a 
want was apparently felt to be an inconvenience to the Merchants and others 
at this time. This want was to some extent supplied by a London publica- 
tion, as the Mayor represented that there had been a Newspaper commonly 
had every week at the Exchange, and it was ordered (1743) “‘ that St. 
James’s Evening Post be now provided every Post weekly at the expense: 


of the Corporation, to be directed to the Members of Parliament to be left 
with the Mayor.” 
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LADIES’ WALKS 


In this year it was also ordered that Alderman Rainford be desired 
to lay out and plant hedges, and make grass Plots for the inhabitants to 
dry their clothes on, at the expense of the Corporation. Also that two public 
Walks be made, one at the South, the other at the North end of the town, 
and the Mayor was authorised to treat for the purchase of two pieces of 
ground fit for the purpose. These Walks were afterwards formed at a cost 
of 20 guineas for the laying out, and were known as the Ladies’ Walks, 
one being situate in or near Duke Street and the other in the neighbourhood 
of Old Hall Street, the site being now occupied by the Canal. They were, 
no doubt, pleasant and beautiful arboreal resorts during the time they were 
allowed to remain, probably about 30 years, but, like other things of beauty, 
they had to give place to buildings more fitted to the requirements of the 
ever-extending town. 


FORTUNATUS WRIGHT 


In June, 1743, an application was made for the renewal of the Lease 
of a house in Strand Street. The property is described as the house “‘ where- 
in Fortunatus Wright now lives.” This reference to Fortunatus Wright is 
made in such a way as to suggest that everyone at that time knew who he 
was. Probably such was the case. Being Captain of a Privateer he had 
attained great notoriety as one of the most daring and successful Privateers- 
men of his day. After many successful engagements in the Mediterranean 
and elsewhere, his vessel unfortunately foundered on her passage home 
from Leghorn in 1756, and all on board were lost. 

Smollet’s History of England contains the following interesting state- 
ment as to this hero: “ Fortunatus Wright had equipped a Privateer, the 
St. George, of Liverpool, with 12 guns and 80 men. Being in Port at Leg- 
horn about the year 1756, a large French Xebeque mounted with 16 guns 
and more than double his complement of men, fixed her station in the 
mouth of the harbour to intercept British commerce. Wright could not 
brook this insult ; he weighed anchor, hoisted his sails, engaged the Xebeque 
and, after a very obstinate action, within sight of shore, in which the Captain, 
Lieutenant, and above three score of the men belonging to the vessel of 
his antagonist were killed, he returned to the harbour in triumph. The 
Austrian Government imprisoned him under pretence of his having violated 
the neutrality of the port ; he was released by the interference of Sir Edward 
Hawke, the British Admiral on that Station. In his return to England his 
vessel foundered, and himself and his gallant crew perished.” Ona tomb- 
stone, erected to the memory of his father, in St. Peter’s Churchyard, it was 
recorded that his son (Fortunatus) was always victorious and humane 
to the vanquished. He was a constant terror to the enemies of his king 
and country. 


FREEDOM TO NAVAL COMMANDERS 


Visits to the Mersey by Warships were occasionally made, and, to 
show the Council’s appreciation of the compliment, the Commanders were 
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invariably admitted freemen of the town. In June, 1734, John Pitman, 
Captain of H. M. S. “ Aldborough,” was admitted free, gratis, and an order 
made to entertain him at the Corporation expense, and, on the gth August 
in the following year, a similar visit being paid by two warships, a like com- 
pliment was paid to John Wickham, Commander of H. M.S. “ Lar “ae 
and William Fielding, Commander of H. M.S. “ Pearl,’ who were iike- 
wise entertained at the expense of the Corporation. Many free admissions 
had, prior to this time, been granted to distinguished visitors, but, as far 
as our information goes, there the matter ended, and these are the first 
cases notified where the grant of the freedom was accompanied by an 
entertainment, a procedure destined to be oft-repeated in after years. 


ERECTION OF PIER 


In connection with the dock works, it was considered necessary to 
erect a pier, near the entrance to the old dock, and plans for that purpose 
were ordered to be prepared on the 7th September, 1743. On the 19th 
January following, the Mayor, with others, were requested to inspect the 
works of the new docks with a view of immediately building a Pierhead, and, 
at the same time, to consider the difference in the expense between a stone 
and a wooden pier. A stone structure was decided upon, and, on the 12th 
June, the work was ordered to be immediately begun, and carried on during 
the summer. It was to be constructed under the directions of Alderman 
Steers, and to be run out 50 or 60 yards to the westward of the new docks. 
A wooden Pier a little to the South of this intended new Pier is known to 
have existed some years before this time, and is shewn on several old Maps 
of Liverpool. It jutted out from the South side of the Octagon entrance 
to the old dock, but there is no record of its erection or of its demolition. 


ROYAL ADDRESSES 


About the middle of this year (1743) Germany, Austria, France, and 
other Continental countries were engaged in war, in which the British Army 
took part in support of the Queen of Hungary. Immediately on the 
prorogation of Parliament, in April, the King and his son, the Duke of 
Cumberland, proceeded to join the forces in Germany, and there fought the 
Battle of Dettingen, the last battle in which a King of England commanded 
in person. The King returned to England in November, and, at a special 
Council held on the 2nd December, it was ordered that an humble Address be 
presented to His Most Excellent Majesty, to congratulate him on his happy 
return into his British dominions, &c. This “ happy return” was, of 
course, to find preparations in active progress for an invasion by the French 
in conjunction with Prince Charles, the young Pretender, and also serious 
troubles in Parliament. Impending events of this kind would but stimulate 
Liverpool’s eagerness to express its loyalty, so, in February following, a further 
Address, “on account of an intended invasion in favour of the Pretender’s 


son,” was ordered to be forwarded to the Borough Members for presentation 
to His Majesty. 
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INGATES AND OUTGATES 


On the 19th October, 1744, the tolls commonly called Ingates and 
Outgates were let for £100 for the year, but such was the steady increase 
in business that, in 1746, this amount was raised by £5. 


WAITS 


The old Waits or public Musicians still existed at this period, for an 
entry appears that they were to be displaced or dismissed from their offices 


for misbehaviour, and a new set provided. What the offence was is not 
stated. 


ADMISSION TO FREEDOM 


A somewhat unique reason for admission to the freedom of the town 
is recotded in 1744, as follows :— 


“That Thomas Ashburner, Mariner, late Mate of the Ship Cunliffe, be 
admitted free, gratis, for his Gallant behaviour in defending the said Ship when 
Attack’d this Voyage by a ffrench Privateer from which he cleared the said Ship, 
after his Capt’n was disabled or killed.” 


CUSTODY OF CHARTERS 


On the 13th February, 1745, it was ordered that the Council be desired 
to attend the Mayor at the Exchange to break open the old Corporation 
Chest and take out the Charters, &c., and remove them into the Seal Chest. 


SESSIONS DINNERS 


It was customary at this time, and so continued for many years, to 
provide a luncheon for those engaged in the business of the Sessions Court. 
A privilege of this description is always liable to abuse, and hence we find 
an order made that the expense of a Quarter Sessions and Court of Trials 
dinner should not for the future exceed f10 if separate and £15 if joint. 


UNIFORM CLOTHING 


A further economy is prescribed in a commonplace yet curious order 
of the Council relative to the clothing or uniform of Corporation servants, 
which restricts or limits the prices to: be paid for the official clothing they 
had to wear. The Treasurer was entrusted with the duty of seeing that the 
Serjeant, Sword Bearer, and Water Bailiff’s Hats and Lace did not exceed 
15s. each, the Bellman’s and Exchange Keeper’s Hats and Lace Ios. 6d., 
and the Halbadier’s Hats 4s. 


INFIRMARY AND SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL 


In April, 1743, a Field commonly called the “Oyl Mill Field,” at 
Dale Street end, fell out of Lease, and the Council ordered it to be fenced in. 
Two years later, viz., on the 3rd April, 1745, this field, together with the 
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waste before it, was granted by the Council to Trustees, as the site for a 
new intended Hospital or Infirmary for sick and wounded poor people, 
for a term of 999 years, at a yearly ground rent of 5s., on condition that 
the Mayor for the time being should always be one of the Trustees. In case 
of it being used for any other purpose, of course, it would revert to the 
Corporation. 

The Royal Infirmary of Liverpool may possibly be equalled, but it 
is doubtful whether it is surpassed, by any other similar Institution 
in the provinces. Having this point in view, it cannot but be interesting 
to Liverpool people to know something of its birth. 

Arrangements having been concluded for the Lease, it was discovered 
that by a curious oversight it was for the moment forgotten that this being 
a charitable grant it must, in order to comply with Statute (9, Geo. II., 
cap. 36, known as the Mortmain Act) be made free from charges and 
restrictions, and the Council’s good intentions had therefore to be remodelled 
by passing a further resolution in August following, deleting the ground 
rent and withdrawing any condition of forfeiture. On these amended 
conditions the grant was prepared and duly executed, but the following 
circumstance happened. Grants of a charitable description are required 
to be enrolled in Chancery within six months from their date, and the Lease 
was accordingly sent up to London for that purpose, but, curiously enough, 
it was not discovered until three years afterwards that, owing to a mistake 
on the part of the Attorney, the deed was wrongly enrolled in the King’s 
Bench, instead of the Court of Chancery, and consequently a fresh Lease 
and Counterpart had to be prepared and properly enrolled, and the old ones 
cancelled and destroyed. This Infirmary, to which was afterwards annexed 
the Seamen’s Hospital, although stated to be at the bottom of Dale Street, 
was really at the top of Shaw’s Brow, and occupied part of the site of the 
modern St. George’s Hall, Dale Street at that time extending as far as the 
present Lime Street. 


REBELLION OF 1745 


We are now onthe eve of the great rebellion of 1745, and it became 
necessary for the Council to put their house in order, so as to meet any case 
of emergency that might arise through the feared invasion. As a 
preliminary step, an inventory was made of the public arms available 
for the defence of the town. This was done in August, and the following 
return made :— 


Chest No. x contains 66 Muskets; No. 2 contains 65; No. 3 
contains 47, and No. 4 contains 43. Total 22x. One chest of Pistols 
containing 154, and 25 swords. 


Not a very formidable array of weapons to repel Prince Charles’ Army ! 

Prince Charles—the young Pretender, as he was called—landed at 
Lochnnaugh, on one of the western islands of Scotland, on the 25th July, 
1745, and it is said the news of his landing was brought here by a Liverpool 
Captain, who had called in that neighbourhood on his voyage from the 
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Baltic. Immediate preparations for defence were then made by the 
Corporation. Having made his way to Edinburgh, Prince Charles, with 
what comparatively few Highland followers he could persuade to accompany 
him, commenced his invasion of England with the avowed object of 
conquering London and seizing the Crown, but with what result we of course 
know. On his journey southwards, his army passed so close to Liverpool 
that it had to ford the Mersey at Stockport, and passed through Preston, 
Wigan and Manchester, but Liverpool, as on previous occasions, probably 
from its peculiar position, escaped this unwelcome visit. 

The usual loyal sympathy of Liverpool with the King (George II.) 
at this crisis was expressed in an Address which was approved at a special 
Meeting of the Council, held on the 17th September, 1745, and of which the 
following is the text :— 


“Most Gracious Sovereign 

“We Your Majesty’s most Dutyfull and Loyal Subjects The Mayor, Recorder, 
Aldermen and Common Council of the Ancient Borough of Liverpoole in Council 
beg leave to Congratulate Your Majesty on your Safe and happy return to your 
British Dominions after having Contributed so much to the Election of an Emperor 
and thereby to Settle the Peace of Europe. 

“The taking of Cape Breton by Your Majesty’s fforces is another Event 
which will add to the Glorys of Your Majesty’s Reign, as it is an Acquisition much 
wish’d for and of the Highest Importance not only to the Trade of these Nations but 
as it will remain a Constant Supply and Nursery of Seamen for Your Royal Navy. 

‘* This Second Daring Attempt of the Pretenderin Scotland We Cannot think 
of but with the Utmost Abhorrence and We Do with Hearts full of the Warmest 
Loyalty assure Your Majesty that We will (at the Hazard of our Lives and 
ffortunes) Exert Ourselves in Support of the Succession in Your Majesty’s Royal 

House (as this Corporation with the greatest Unanimity did on the Rebellion in the 
year 1715) against all Opposers whatsoever. Your Majesty’s Mild and prudent 
Government Calls for our Earliest Testimonys of Loyalty as Subjects, the Defence 
of Our Religion and the Support of our Laws Requiie them of us as Men All Concur 
to demand Our Prayers for a Continuance of Your Majesty’s Reign over a ffree 
People and that the Succession may remain your Royal and Illustrious House to 
the latest Posterity. 

‘In testimony whereof,” &c. 


The offer of service contained in this Address was accepted perhaps 
sooner than the framers anticipated. 

In the meantime great preparations were set on foot to cope with 
eventualities by arranging for the fortification and defence of the town. 
Messengers were dispatched in all directions to gain intelligence of the Rebels ; 
the Watch was increased ; six men were to be employed to guard the Powder 
Magazine until the Powder was transferred to some ship for safety, and all 
things prudent and necessary were ordered to be done. On the 2rst 
September, the following entry appears :— 

‘“‘ Upon Intelligence being received that the Pretenders Son is now invading 
Scotland with a great fforce And a plan being now laid before this Council for raising 
ffortifications about this Town for its defence against the Rebels And a subscription 
being proposed to be set on foot for the defraying the Expenses thereof It is now 


Ordered that this Corporation Do Pay and Contribute the sum of One thousand 
Pounds towards the Carrying on these Works and raising fforces for the defence 


of the Town” &c. 


H 
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A special Council was held on the roth October to consider a Royal 
Commission which had been received, when the following Resolution was 


passed :— 

‘“ Whereas upon good Advice taken it hath been found impracticable to fortifye 
this Town to any Effect without Incurring Vast Expenses And Mr. Mayor having 
been Empowered by His Majesty’s Royal Sign Manuel to Raise fforces for the 
Defence of His Majesty’s Person and Government This Council Doth now Order 
that the Sume of One thousand pounds Ordered last Council day to be Subscribed 
by this Council towards the Expense of Raising ffortifications be now Made and 
Paid towards the Expenses of raising One thousand Men more or less in this Town, 
for the Defence of His Majesty’s Person and Government, And that the said 
Commission to Mr. Mayor under His Majesty’s Royal Sign Manuel be Entred in 
this Council Book as follows :— 

“‘ George the Second by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, ffrance and 
Ireland, Defender of the faith, &c., To our Trusty and well Beloved Owen Pritchard 
Esq Mayor of our Town of Liverpoole Have Testified unto Us their earnest Desire 
in this time of Common Danger when a Rebellion is actually begun within this our 
kingdom in favour of a Popish Pretender, to Enter into Associations for taking up 
Arms, for the Common Defence And have Desired Our Royal Approbation and 
Authority for their so doing. We therefore having a Just Sense of so Commendable 
a Zeal, and being desirous to encourage this Seasonable instance of their Loyalty 
to Us and their Concern for the Religion and Libertys of their Country have 
thought fit hereby to Give You Powerand Authority and We do hereby Authorize and 
Empower You to Signifye to Our well affected Subjects Our Royal Approbation of 
the said Design and to fform into Troops or Companys such Persons as shall be 
willing to Associate themselves for the purposes aforesaid in our Town of Liver- 
poole, And to Grant Commissions in Our Names to such of them as You shall think 
Proper to Exercise and Command them. And for your Executing and Performing 
the Power and Authority hereby Given and Granted to You This shall be a Sufficient 
Warrant. Given at Our Court at Kensington,” &c. 


The usual complimentary freedoms were voted to the Commanders 
of the land forces and to the Commanders of two Men-of-War stationed 
in the River, viz., Colonel Wm. Grames (or Graham), Lieut.-Col. Gordon, 
and Major Richard Bendishe, in consideration of their taking upon them- 
selves the command of the forces raised by the town ; and to John Amhurst, 
Esq., Commander of the “‘ South Sea Castle,’ and William Bladwell, Esq., 
Commander of the ‘“‘ Mercury,’ and in addition the Right Hon. George 
Cholmondley, commonly called Lord Malpas, was also admitted free. 


As a precautionary measure, the Mayor was empowered, if he thought it 
necessary, to remove the Corporation Chest with the Seal, Deeds, Charters, 
Records, Leases, and other Books and papers on board one of the Men-of-War 
then lying in the river, if the Rebels approached near the Town, this action 


no doubt being prompted by a recollection of the occurrences during the 
siege of 1644. 


A very important item in the defence arrangements considering the 
slender resources of the town, was the raising of money to pay the officers 
and troops brought here at the town’s request for its protection. The 
Mayor represented to a Special Council held on the rgth November that, 
as His Majesty had been graciously pleased to send down Officers, a Colonel, 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Major to command the forces raised in the town 
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and which officers must be paid for their service by the Subscribers to the 
forces, or the Corporation, that therefore to prevent any disagreement or 
discord between the Subscribers and the Corporation about the payment 
of the officers, &c., it was ordered that the Corporation pay the officers 
so long as they and the forces continued in this service, and that for the 
better providing for this cost, and also the cost of sending out Expresses 
from time to time to gain intelligence of the Rebels, and for other expenses 
unprovided for, the Council should take up at interest the sum of £1,000 
and Bonds be issued as security. The Merchants came to the aid of the 
Corporation, and held a Meeting on the r9th December, at which they agreed 
to subscribe towards the support and maintenance of the Regiment raised 
by the town, called the Liverpool Blues, on condition that the Corporation 
would subscribe an equal amount. On this proposal being laid before the 
Council, on the 24th December, it was ordered that the Corporation out of 
their great zeal for and loyalty to his present Majesty’s person, family, 
and government, and in consideration that the money formerly subscribed 
had been expended in the maintenance of the troops, who had then become 
good disciplined soldiers, and who had joined the King’s Troops and might 
be of great service against the Rebels, ordered the Treasurer to pay the 
requisite amount, but upon condition that if the whole of the money was 
not expended, a proportionate part of the balance should be returned to the 
Corporation. 


Prince Charles reached Derby on the 4th December, but, owing to 
dissensions amongst his advisers, he was compelled to abandon his enterprise, 
and the retreat to Scotland began on the 6th, Glasgow being reached on the 
27th. After engaging in several battles and skirmishes with the Royal 
troops, he was finally defeated in April, 1746, and eventually made his 
escape from South Uist in female attire, and, with a reward of £30,000 
on his head, embarked on a French vessel on the 20th September following. 


The rebellion having been effectually suppressed, the Council, on the 
gth May, 1746, ordered an Address to be presented to His Majesty congratu- 
lating him on the success of his Arms against the Rebels. 


Further admissions to the freedom were granted in June, viz., to 
Major George Mariot, Captain John Muisray, and Captain George Clark, 
who were in the Earl of Cholmondley’s Regiment of Foot—gratis—and to 
Richard Kelsal, son of Alderman Kelsal, Lieutenant in the same Regiment, 
on paying 3s. 4d. Also Benjamin Heywood, Merchant, was admitted free, 
gratis, he having served Mr. Crosby 5 years by Indenture, and in con- 
sideration that Col. Graham, his Uncle, commanded the Liverpool Regiment 
raised by the Corporation for His Majesty’s service during the late rebellion, 
but refused and declined to take any pay for such service from the Corpora- 
tion. 

When the disturbances had subsided locally, the Council, feeling, no 
doubt, somewhat proud of their efforts towards the suppression of the 
rebellion, and of the laudatory recognition received from the King, &c., 
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passed an Order on the 3rd May, 1749, as follows ; which is an interesting 
and concise history of this great rebellion :— 


“ Ordered that the Minutes or Abstract and Account of the Common Council 
and Town and Corporation of Liverpoole’s Behaviour and Proceedings during the 
late Rebellion and the Commissions and Letters which the Mayors of this Cor- 
poration were honoured with from His Majesty or His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cumberland be Entred in the Council Book as a Record and are as ffollows :— 

‘“‘ Whereas an Unnatural Rebellion broke out in that Part of Great Britain 
called Scotland in the year of our Lord One thousand Seven hundred and fforty 
ffive Charles Edward the Pretenders Elder Son came over from ffrance with a 
small retinue and Landed in the Isle of Sky. The ffirst Intellingence was brought 
to this Town by Capt. Robinson who coming ffrom the Baltick put into that 
Island a ffew days after the said Pretender’s Son landed: the Account was 
Transmitted by Express to His Majesty’s Secretary’s of State’s Office at London 
by Order of Owen Pritchard Esq’r then Mayor. 

‘* As the Rebels Collected in Great Numbers and it was imagined they intended 
to Invade that part of his Majesty’s Dominions Called England the 17th Day of 
September 1745, The Mayor Recorder Aldermen and Common Council of this 
Borough Addressed His Majesty Expressing their Abhorence of such Unnatural 
and base behaviour towards the best of Princes. 

_ ‘Upon the 21st Day of September aforesaid the Common Council Ordered the 
sume of One thousand Pounds to be raised and applyed to the making such ffortifica- 
tions and raising fforces for the defence of the Town as should be thought necessary 
and sent Mr. Samuel Street to Edinburgh To Give the best Intelligence Possible as 
to the Number and Progress of the Rebels. 

‘* The Worshipfull Owen Pritchard Esq (then Mayor) received a Commission 
ffrom His Majesty to Raise and fform into Troops such Persons as should be Willing 
to Associate themselves. Soon after this a Regiment of ffoot was raised, Proper 
Officers Appointed The Men ffurnished with Hatts, Coats, Stockings and Shoes 
with an allowance of Twelve Pence a Day for each Private man and the Pay of the 
Officers in the Proportion according to Rank and so soon as they were Equip’d and 
Disciplined The Honourable Colonel William Graham (Soon after Created a 
Brigadier General) Lieutenant Colonel Gordon and Major [Richard] Bendish were 
Appointed by His Majesty to take upon them the Command of the said Regiment 
at the request of the Corporation. Soon after it being thought necessary for 
the good of The Common Cause that the said Regiment should March out of Town 
to any part of His Majesty’s Dominions where they Could be thought to be Most 
Serviceable Accordingly on the 15th Day of November 1745 They begun their 
March for Warrington and Quartered in several Villages in Cheshire with an 
Additional Allowance of ffourpence a Day to every Private Man during their 
Absence from the Town, The ffirst Duty they were engaged in was taking down 
several Bridges on the Rivers betwixt Lancashire and Cheshire to Prevent the 
Progress of the Rebels in those parts. Soon after this when the Rebels (who got 
into England as far as the Town of Derby) Retreated to return towards Scotland— 
the Liverpoole Regiment Called Bleus (their Uniform being of that Colour) Con- 
sisting of Eight Companies Joined His Majesty’s fforces and Marched as far as 
Carlisle where They Did Duty during the time of the Seige till the Place was Sur- 
rendered to His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland after which they Marched 
back by Direction of His Royal Highness to Liverpoole and were there Discharged 
having Acquitted themselves in such a manner as gave general Satisfaction to His 
Majesty, His Royal Highness, and Other General Officers. 

““ During the whole time of their Doing Duty all the Officers and Private Men 
(except the said Colonel Graham who Generously refused to Take any Pay from 
the Corporation or Town for his Service) were duely and regularly Paid out of a 
Sume of money raised by Generous Subscriptions of the Common Council out of 
their Publick Stock and the Merchants and other Inhabitants of the Town. 
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“ The Charge of Raising and Paying the Regiment with other incident Charges, 
of Expresses, amounted to Upwards of Six thousand pounds besides what further 
Expence Must necessarily have attended it If the Care and Trouble of Collecting 
the Subscription money, Paying the same and Holding the necessary Accounts 
relating to the whole affair had not been generously Undertaken and Executed 
by Gentlemen of the Town without any other Consideration than the Pleasure of 
doing Real Service to their King and Country. 

“When the Regiment Raised by the Town was Ordered to March The 
Merchants and other the Inhabitants of the said Town fformed themselves into 
ffive Companies, Supported themselves at their own expense (except a small 
Sume which the Corporation Allowed these Companies) Did Duty in a regular 
manner, and thereby Prevented any Riots or Disturbances in Town during 
the Course of the Rebellion. 

“When his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland was upon his March 
pursuing the Rebels fflying to Scotland the Corporation sent an Express to know 
if the Army would want anything which they Could ffurnish and accordingly they 
Sent about Thirteen Tons of Biscuit bread after the Army as far as Carlisle, under 
the Care of the Worshipfull Joseph Clegg Esq Present Mayor and Mr. Ald’n William 
Pole, who saw it safely Delivered to His Royal Highness the Duke’s Orders, 
wherefore and upon the general Conduct of the Town of Liverpoole on this Affair 
His Royal Highness the Duke by Letter to the Worshipfull James Bromfield Esq’r 
then Mayor Expressed his gratefull Acknowledgement for the Zeal and Affection 
Shewn by the Town of Liverpoole to His Majesty’s Person and Goverment. And 
since that time not only His Majesty but his said Royal Highness have on several 
Occasions Expressed and Testified with Royal Gratitude their Remembrance of 
the Loyal behaviour of the Town of Liverpoole. And in a Particular manner 
by His Majesty’s Command to His Grace the Duke of Bedford on the said Present 
Mr. Mayor’s Generous Application interceding for a Pardon for one Thomas Lawson, 
a Rebel Prisoner, who having on the like Application been by a Royal Warrant 
Detained in this Goal to be Cut for the Stone, which Operation he Survived, and 
then had his said Pardon given him—the copy of which Letteris hereinafter inserted. 

‘“A copy of Mr. Bromfield’s Commission from His Majesty to him as Mayor 
of Liverpoole Empowering him to Raise Troops within the Town of Liverpoole— 
as follows :— 


[A copy of this Commission has already been given. See page 460.] 


“ Copy of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland’s Letter to Mr. Mayor 


&c. as ffollows :— 
Litchfield 29th November 1745 


“Gentlemen of the Magistracy of Liverpoole, 

‘“The Proofs of ffidelity and Zeal which You have given and Give upon this 
Important Occasion and of which Col’ Grimes has Made a very exact Report are, 
as they ought to be, extreamly Agreable to me, and I must earnestly Recommend 
to You to Persevere in the same laudable and honourable Course, and at the same 
time let You know how much it will be for the King’s and the Nation’s Service that 
You should not be induced either by Intreatys or Menacys to Call back the Boats or 
Vessels of what kind soever which You have sent off and Put under the Protection 
of His Majesty’s Ships of War, but that You leave them there in the Perswasion 
that the Utmost Care will be had of them and which by this Messenger I recommend 
in the Strongest manner to the Commanding Officer of those Ships. 

“I am very sorry Your Courage and good Affections are Put to so severe a 
Tryal,and that Youare Exposed toso great Inconveniences But [hope the time of Your 
Deliverance Draws Nigh, and that by the blessing of the Almighty these Insolent 
Plunderers will receive very soon the Just Rewards of their Villanies. 

““ This Army will be fformed in a Day or Two when I shall endeavour to Pursue 
such Courses as will most effectualy Contribute to that end. 
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“I Cant help taking Notice to You how much I am pleased with the Account 
Col’ Grimes Gives of Your Regiment. Be assured I shall be glad to Do any thing 
that may Contribute to Your Ease and Contentment and to Give You the most 
Effective Marks of my Esteem and that I am truly Your good ffriend.— WILLIAM. 

“ By His Royal Highness’s Command—Everard ffawkener.” 


Copy of Letter to Joseph Clegg Esq. Mayor, ffrom His Grace the Duke of 
Bedford’s Secretary, Concerning Lawson’s Pardon :— : 


“‘ Whitehall 23rd Feb’ry 1748/9 

Sr 

‘* The Duke of Bedford hath directed me to Acknowledge the Receipt of Your 
Letter to His Grace of the 14th instant inclosing a Petition from Thomas Lawson 
a Rebel Prisoner who has been lately Cut for the Stone at Liverpoole and Recom- 
mending him to His Grace as a proper Object of His Majesty’s Mercy for a ffree 
Pardon I have Upon this Occasion the Satisfaction of Informing You that in Con- 
sideration of Your Recommendation the King immediately Complied with this 
request, making Use at the same time of the Most Obliging Expressions of His 
remembring with Pleasure the very Loyal Behaviour of Your Corporation during 
the whole Course of the late Rebellion. 

‘** You will be Pleased therefore to Acquaint the Corporation with this instance 
of His Majesty’s Regard for them as well as of His goodness and Clemency And to 
take the necessary Precautions with regard to the Poor man till such time as a 
Warrant Can be prepared and sent down to Liverpoole to have him discharged 
in due fform. 

“1 am.Sir 
** Your most Obed’t Humble Servant, 
“Ric. NEw. ALDWORTH. 
“To Joseph Clegg Esq.—Mayor of Liverpoole.”’ 


Thus ends this little historical sketch of these stirring and anxious 
times, as recorded in our Council Books. We have preferred to give this 
summary of the events, containing as it does, all that is necessary to know, 
rather than make separate references to the resolutions of the Council, at 
the dates upon which they were passed, the story being thus more connected 
and consequently of greater interest to the reader. 


GUNPOWDER 


The unruly conduct of certain sections of the community and some 
rioting which took place at this time made the Corporation cautious as to 
the handling of Gunpowder, then considered a most dangerous article, 
even in small quantities, and a resolution was consequently passed on the 
4th September, 1746, to the effect that no vessel lying within the Docks 
or Pier should receive on board any gunpowder on penalty of £5 ; and also 
prohibiting the common practice of carting large quantities of gunpowder 
through the streets and the quays of the docks on carriages and carts without 
any cover over it, as being attended with dangerous consequences to the 
safety of the town and to the great annoyance and terror of His Majesty’s 
subjects. Any person who should load, drive, or carry any quantity of ' 
Gunpowder exceeding five pounds weight, on any Cart or carriage not 
covered with a sufficient and second covering, should forfeit £10. 
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SUPPLY OF BREAD TO TROOPS 


In the preceding account of Liverpool’s share in the suppression of the 
rebellion it will have been noticed that the Liverpool Blues did not remain 
in idleness to protect the town, but were ordered to Carlisie, there to join the 
Duke of Cumberland. The Corporation forwarded 13 tons of biscuits towards 
provisioning the Army. There are always some people to be found who 
take advantage of the misfortunes of others in order to enrich themselves, 
and such a case is chronicled in October, 1746. One Samuel Jones, a Bread 
Baker, who supplied part of the bread to the army, sent in a Bill to the Mayor 
charging a price in excess of that asked by other Bakers, and refused to 
take less, but the Council ordered that he should be tendered the same price 
as other Bakers charged, and the Mayor was to be indemnified in case any 
action arose—they went further and ordered that enquiry should be made 
as to whether the corn of Jones & Co. had paid any and what tolls on being 
brought into town. Jones would probably be glad to take what he could 
get rather than face the ordeal. 


THANKSGIVING 


A thanksgiving day was held on the gth October on which occasion 
the Rev. Mr. Maddox preached a “loyal and good Sermon ”’ for the signal 
victory obtained by the Duke of Cumberland over the Rebels, for which the 
thanks of the Corporation were given him with a request to print the Sermon 
at their expense. 

PEACE CELEBRATION 


After this great national disturbance the affairs of the Country, of 
course, took some time to settle down, but the exciting and distressing 
events of the rebellion as it affected Liverpool, and the worthy efforts the 
townspeople had exerted in aid of its suppression, coupled with the great 
cost entailed, remained fresh in the minds of the people, so that it seems only 
reasonable that they should, on the conclusion of peace, adopt some means 
of giving vent to their feelings of satisfaction at the welcome result. It 
was, however, not until February, 1749, nearly four years after the outbreak 
that the Corporation in practical form desired the Mayor to give a public 
entertainment to the ladies and gentlemen of the town to celebrate the day 
of His Majesty’s Royal Proclamation of Peace. The entertainment was 
provided at the expense of the Corporation and took the form of a very 
elegant Ball held in the Infirmary at which were present nearly 1,000 ladies 
and gentlemen. A cold collation was provided “ and every person pleased.” 
The cost of the entertainment amounted to £81. gs. r1d., and the Mayor 
together with those associated with him were subsequently accorded the 
best thanks of the Council for their great care and frugality in carrying out 
the arrangements. 

TOWN’S HOUNDS 


“The horn of the huntsman was heard on the hill,” and on the heights 
of Everton it must have been frequently heaid, for Liverpool was not 
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without the fashionable sport of hunting at this time and no doubt the sur- 
rounding beautiful country, as it then was, greatly aided the pursuit of such 
a pleasure. The sport was not entirely in the hands of the neighbouring 
gentry, for the town kept a pack of hounds of its own, as the following 
entry, the only one on the subject, under date 1746, will shew :— 


‘Ordered Upon the humble Motion of Mr. Bailiffe Lawrence Spencer that this 
Corporation Do Patronize and Qualifye the Pack of Hounds Comonly Called the 
Towns hounds, kept by Subscription in this Town to hunt for the Diversion of the 
Gentlemen of this Town. And that the Corporation Do Allow the Huntsman 
for the time being the Yearly sume of ffive guineas as and for a Livery and that the 
Treasurer be allow’d it in his Accounts,” 


SITE OF SEEL STREET 


An order was made at this time to the effect that the Lane or Road 
leading up between the house of Mr. Thomas Seel and the garden belonging 
to John Tarleton in Hanover Street (who was about to sell the same for 
building purposes), to the fields, late Prescot’s, be reserved and kept open 
as a public highway or Street. This house of Mr. Thomas Seel was situate 
in Hanover Street, an aristocratic region of Liverpool at this time, and the 
Lane or Road mentioned, no doubt, ultimately became Seel Street, taking 
its name after the proprietor of the house it adjoimed. A further order was 
made that Mrs. Tarleton (who occupied a house and garden in Hanover 
Street}, or the Purchasers of her Garden, should be supported by the Cor- 
poration in her claim as a tenant under the Corporation, to the benefit of 
the Lane or passage which was to be considered a public highway for ever. 


NEW TOWN HALL 


On the 15th June, 1747, certain houses on the North side of Water Street 
were ordered to be purchased from Mr. Fazakerley, of Ormskirk, at a price 
not exceeding £900, and a plan for a new Exchange was to be drawn and 
laid before the Council. This was the first move towards providing for the 
erection of the new Exchange, our present Town Hall. The houses were 
purchased, notice to quit was served upon the various tenants, and an 
order passed on the 1st September, 1748, for the commencement of the 
work. The old building had by this time become very dilapidated, and the 
Mayor was therefore desired to employ workmen to view the Change, 
and take any stones, &c., down which he should judge necessary to ensure its 
safety. Mr. John Wood was appointed Architect for the new building, 
whose plans were approved and ordered to be carried out. His remuneration 
was to be 5 per cent. upon the cost of the structure, together with travelling 
expenses, and, during his absence, his son, also John Wood, was to superin- 
tend the work. The foundation stone was laid on the 14th September, 1749, 
and the opening took place in September, 1754, when the Town Clerk was 
ordered to write to the Recorder to put off the Court of Trials for a few 
days on account of the great concourse of Company expected to be in town 
at the opening of the building. Festivities were duly held, a Ball and a 
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Dinner being mentioned, at the cost of the Corporation. It was decided 
to ornament the pediment of the building with Statuary or Bas-reliefs, 
and a Mr. Stephenson was employed to do the work, but its execution 
not proving satisfactory, the Council, on the roth July, 1753, ordered that 
he be paid 80 guineas and no more, they thinking it a sufficient and full pay 
for the same. Subsequently, in 1756, however, Mr. Stephenson petitioned 
the Council for a further sum of £20, but they answered that the work was 
ill-executed, and thought he was already paid more than he deserved, 
and therefore they would pay him no more. 


FALL WELL 


The Fall Well, an old and prominent feature in ancient Liverpool, 
was continually getting out of repair, and, by reason of its dilapidated 
condition, was more or less a source of greater danger than its utility com- 
pensated for. In June, 1747, the Council ordered that it be walled round 
to prevent children falling in, and that the wasting stones be removed to a 
greater distance from it. 


ST. THOMAS’ CHURCH 


In January, 1748, we are informed, several well-disposed persons had 
subscribed £2,300 and upwards towards the building of a new Church or 
Chapel in Mr. Okill’s ground near Park Lane. Mr. Okill promised to give the 
land, and the Presentation and Advowson were to be vested in the 
Corporation in consideration of their granting the reversionary interest 
in the land, and bearing the cost of obtaining the necessary Act of Parliament. 
On the 5th September, 1750, the Lord Bishop of Chester consecrated the 
Church, on which occasion he was entertained at the expense of the Corpora- 
tion, and in April following the expenses of consecrating the Church, which 
would include those of entertaining the Bishop, were ordered to be paid, 
the amount being £18. 16s. 6d. The land forming the Churchyard was 
separately bought from Mr. Okill. 

This was the origin of St. Thomas’ Church, the handsome spire of which 
formed so conspicuous a landmark for many years, and figures prominently 
in many of the old prints of Liverpool. The structure, having of late years 
fallen into disuse, was eventually converted into a building for secular 
purposes. 

TRADING BYE-LAWS 


As we have shewn in previous pages, the evasion of the Bye-laws 
with regard to trading, and the rights of freemen, as against foreigners or 
non-freemen, was always a matter of great concern to the Corporation, 
and one very difficult to deal with. The disregard of these Bye-laws had 
become so pronounced, and even barefaced, that the Council, having 
obtained the opinion of the Attorney-General on the subject, on the 16th 
September, 1746, in an exhaustive order, summarised the grounds of their 
complaint, and laid down stringent rules for the future conduct of business. 
In this order it is stated that by ancient custom time out of mind no person 
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not being free ought to sell or expose for sale, except in open Fairs or Markets, 
any wares or merchandise (Corn, Grain, and Victuals only excepted) within 
the Borough or Liberties, by retail, or keep any open Shop or inward room 
for that purpose, or for exercising any trade or handicraft therein ; that the 
Bye-laws theretofore made had proved ineffectual, inasmuch as divers 
strangers had of late years devised and practised by all sinister and subtle 
means to defeat the said custom and Bye-laws by selling their goods in 
secret places, to the detriment of the freemen, who pay scot and lot, and 
bear offices, and undergo other charges which strangers were not chargeable 
with, and would not perform. For reformation thereof, it was ordained 
that it should not be lawful for any person not free to sell or expose any 
merchandise by retail on pain of 4os.; nor should any person directly or 
indirectly keep any shop or other place inward or outward for retailing 
goods, or using any art, occupation, mystery, or handicraft for gain, on a like 
penalty ; Corn, Grain, and Victuals, and selling goods at Stalls, Booths or 
Shops at the times of public Fairs and Markets, were not subject to this 
ordinance. 


DRY DOCK 


The construction of the Dry Dock would no doubt be considered 
a great achievement, and be exceedingly useful as a safe place for the repair 
of ships, but apparently it was made to accommodate only such vessels’ 
as were at the time of its construction of such amodest size as not to overtax 
its capabilities, the quickly-increasing size of vessels being a matter left 
out of consideration. As an illustration, it is recorded, on the 2oth June, 
1748, that the ship “‘ Queen Elizabeth” occupied the dock for repairs, 
but could not get out when finished, and was detained 16 tides for want of 
water to float her. As a consequence, the Corporation had to allow the 
owners £3. 4S. od. to be deducted from the charges for the use of the dock. 
The sum of £4. gs. 6d. was also allowed for Blocks provided for her repair, 
and left for the use of the dock. 


RESIGNATION OF RECTOR BALDWIN 


In 1721 the Reverend Thomas Baldwin was elected one of the Rectors 
in succession to Henry Richmond, deceased, and in 1733 he was elected 
a member of the Council, a position he continued to fill until 1748, when, 


on the 5th October, he resigned his seat, and wrote the following courteous 
letter :— 
“Leyland Oc’be 4th, —48. 
“Worthy Gentlemen, 

“TI should Esteem myself guilty of the Highest Ingratitude did I refuse 
granting any request to that body Politick which hath been so Extraordinary 
generous in Constituting Me one of their Rectors. As to Oblige Your Honours I 
Consented to be a Member of Your Society, So at Your Desire I now Willingly 
Resign that Station and heartilly wish that You may Pitch upon One to Succeed 
as willing to Exert himself on Ail occasions to Promote your true interest and 
welfare as I have been and ever shall be. Remain, Gentlemen, 

“Y’r most devoted hum’! Ser’t, 
“THO: BaLpwin.” 
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DOCKGATEMEN’S WAGES 


The Corporation could not be accused of extravagance in the payment 
of Dock Gatemen at this time, as we are informed by an entry under date 
7th December, 1748, “‘ that William Urmston’s salary of Dock Gateman, 
being now 7s. a week, which is 1s. a week more than the others, in con- 
sideration of his being a Carpenter, but he not now working in that way 
at the Gates, he is now reduced ts. a week of his said salary.” A further 
entry states “that Captain Robert Stone’s pay, as a Dock Gateman, be 
8s. a week, and be allowed the benefit of the Draw-bridge of the new Dock, 
So as he demand no more than Is. a tide for any vessel going in or out.” 
Such entries as these, trivial in themselves, are extremely interesting for 
comparative purposes. 


FIRE STATION 


The first mention of a Fire Station occurs in December, 1748, when it 
was ordered “ that a piece of ground be allotted and set out by Mr. Mayor 
to the Parish for building an house upon to lodge one or more Fire Engines 
in, opposite or near Mr. Steer’s Smithy.’ Prior to this date, the provision 
of a few leather buckets, some fire hooks and ladders, and, later, some 
Fire Engines, were considered to be all that was necessary. Though we 
have no record of their ever having been used, still, the ever-extending 
area of the town, and the consequent greater risks of a conflagration, 
determined the Council to provide additional facilities for coping with an 
occurrence of this nature. This fire station was established near the Piex, 
the apprehensions of the Corporation being that fire was more likely to 
occur amongst the shipping than in the streets or houses of the town, on 
account of the burning of tar and pitch and the unrestricted use of naked 
lights, &c., on the quays at this time. 


FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


The free School, of which we have before written, does not appear to have 
been utilised to the extent it might or ought to have been by the inhabitants 
of the town. The Council having this fact brought to their notice, passed 
the following Order on the 1st February, 1749, which, together with the 
Rules, formulated for the future government of the School, give a good 
insight into the mode of conducting that establishment, and the purposes 
it was intended to fulfil :— 


‘‘ Whereas Mr. Mayor with several of this Council have lately visited the ffree 
School of this Town and found the same to have very ffew Scholars in it, the reason 
whereof as appears to this Council that the Inhabitants or ffreemen Have Neglected 
to send their Children. Therefore this Council Doth Order that Publick Notice be 
Given to the Inhabitants or ffreemen that for the ffuture there will be taught in 
the said School the Latin and English Tongues as also Writing and Vulgar Arith- 
metick as an Inducement to them to Send their Children in, thereby effectually to 
Answer the good intent of the said School in giving Sutable Education to the 
Children of those Poor ffreemen who Could not without this Assistence have Done 
it, and that the Comittee be Appointed to Draw up proper Rules and Regulations 
for the better Government of the said School.” 
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These Rules were duly drawn up and read to the Council who, on the 
1st March, 1749, ordered them to be entered in the Council Book. They are 


as follows :— 

‘‘y The Head Master to Instruct the Scholars in Latin and English. 

“2. That he keep a Book wherein to enter the Name of every Scholar, with the 
Parents Name and Place of Abode, the Time of the Scholar being admitted, the 
time of Dismission or leaving the said School and the reason thereof. 

‘3. That another book be kept wherein to be entred anything that either 
relates to the misbehaviour of the Scholars in the said School, Neglecting due 
Attendance Or the neglects or Indulgences of Parents with respect thereto. 

‘“4. That the Under master be Assisting to teach Scholars in reading ; that 
he teach to Write and instruct the Boys in Vulgar Arethmatick. 

‘“‘s. That both Masters Attend the Duty of the said School from the 25th of 
March to the 29th of September from Seven o’clock in the morning untill 12 o’Clock 
at noon, and from 2 in the afternoon till 5 in the Evening And from the 29th of Sept’r 
to the 25th of March in every year from 8 in the morning till 12 at noon And from 
half an hour past One until 4 in the evening. 

“6, That every Scholar at Admittance Pay One Shilling and Entrance Money, 
One Shilling at Shrove Tide, One Shilling fire money and One Shilling at Christmas 
And that these Perquisites be proportioned Two third Parts thereof to the head 
Master And one third Part to the Under master. 

‘““7, That Vacation time at Christmas be three Weeks, at Easter a Week, at 
Whitsontide a ffortnight other Holydays—Only Church Holydays. 

' “8. That firing with the Expense of making, Cleaning the School, and Carry- 
ing out Ashes be at the Expence of the Masters in proportion to the Division of 
Perquisites. 

““9, That nobody be admitted a Scholar of the said School till he is able to 
-read in the Psalter and that their Parents send them in Clean and Decent dress 
and ffree from offensive and Catching Disorders. 

“to. That the School be Visited the ffirst Monday in every Month by at least 
three Gentlemen of the Council, at 10 o’clock in the morning, then to Examine 
into the Conduct and behaviour of Masters Parents and Scholars and to Make 
such Orders as they shall think most Conducive to the good Government of the 
said School.” 


Prior to this time, the Schoolmasters appear to have been parsons. 
The Rev. Mr. Baldwin, one of the Rectors, had lately left the Parish, whereby 
double duty was thrown upon the Rey. Mr. Martin, his Curate, who was also 
Master of this School, making it impossible for him to attend to the duty 
of the School as he otherwise might or would have done, and the Council, 
seeing that this dual office did not answer satisfactorily, offered that in case 
Mr. Martin would surrender up the School to the Council at once, they 
would give him a Gratuity of 40 guineas (an amount which was at the next 
Council meeting increased to 50 guineas) in full of all claims, if he would 
quit within a month, and at the same time it was decided that for the future 
no clergyman should be admitted Schoolmasteror Usher of the said School in 
any capacity whatsoever. There appears to have been some difficulty in get. 
ting rid of a Schoolmaster when the Council so desired, a sort of vested interest 
being attached to the position, which necessitated the holder being bought 
out. To avoid this inconvenience, the Council ordered that whoever should 
be elected to the post in future should give a Bond in the sum of £500 to 
resign the School whenever the Council should require him to do so. The 
post was advertised, and Mr. Ascroft appointed on the 5th July, 1749. 
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COUNCIL MINUTES 


A curiously-worded entry appears under date 16th November, 1740, 
as follows :— 


“ Ordered that any Minutes of the Councils Proceedings now in the custody of 
any the fformer Mr. Mayors or other Persons be brought into the Council and 
Destroyed, and that all ffuture Minutes to be Made be destroyed as soon as entred 
and Approved by the Succeeding Council.” , 

Of course, this could only mean that such notes of the proceedings as 
were. made unofficially and retained by the persons making them were to be 
destroyed, in order, probably, to prevent misuse or confusion. As the 
drafts or notes of past proceedings were to be destroyed, so future minutes 
taken with the object of entering them in the Council Books were to suffer 
the same fate, but there is nothing to explain why these notes were taken 
by various persons and not by the Town Clerk alone. 


RECLAMATION OF SHORE 


Evidence is given of some attempt to reclaim part of the shore in front 
of St. Nicholas’ Church by an entry under the above date, ordering that 
Alderman Bromfield or any person who had or should thereafter build on 
or improve the ground lately taken in from the shore opposite the Old 
Church Alley and Yard should be defended in their possessions and indemni- 
fied against all claimants at the Corporation expense. It may here be noted 
that the whole of the land or shore to the westward of the Old Churchyard, 
extending from Chapel Street southwards to the old Dock, was at this date 
largely, if not exclusively, used for Boat-building purposes. The Corporation 
claimed this shore as part of their Estate in much the same way as they 
claimed the waste lands on the land sides of the town, and exercised the 
rights of ownership by granting parts of it to proprietors of houses on the 
West side of the Old Church Alley, and by authorizing the laying of rubbish 
on the ground about to be enclosed by the Parish for an additional Church- 
yard to Saint Nicholas’ (for which permission had been granted), and the 
rubbish carried down James Street and Moor Street to be laid against the 
North wall of the Pier. This was evidently the commencement of the 
levelling-up process, which resulted in the formation of the Georges Dock, 
and ultimately in the splendid River Approaches of to-day. Liberty was 
also given in 1750 to Samuel Fearon to build a ship on part of the ground 
opposite the Old Custom House on paying the old accustomed rate of six 
pence per ton, but not to obstruct the road ; and a license to Richard Brooks 
to set-a ship on the stocks on Corporation ground somewhere between 
James Street and Moor Street was granted on similar conditions. The right 
of the Corporation to the ownership of this foreshore was disputed by one 
of the occupiers of the land at the bottom of Water street, which led to a 
very interesting trial, commenced in 1752, known as Galley v. Clegg, 
a trial of such importance that we will leave it over to our next section, 
when the subject can be dealt with as a whole. In addition to taking these 
steps for conserving or asserting their rights to the land in this particular 
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locality, and probably to avoid similar disputes with regard to the shore 
further from the central or active part of the town’s river frontage,the Council 
requested the Mayor to order boundary stones to be fixed all along the edge 
of the banks of the ground on the North side of the town upon the Strand 
or Shore to the extent of the Corporation Liberties (which would be at 
Beacon’s Gutter, the present Boundary Street) and no houses were to be 
set within 12 yards to the westward of those stones. In speaking of the 
Tower we mentioned that the waters of the Mersey came up to its very walls, 
and as they were lineable with the West side of St. Nicholas’ Churchyard 
the same conditions obtained there. A change in these conditions was 
evidently becoming desirable, if not absolutely necessary, and a view of 
this particular site at the present day will afford our readers a full knowledge 
of the extent to which this reclamation of the shore has been carried out 
and the valuable acquisition it has proved in providing suitable and con- 
venient approaches to the River, at a point where the entire traffic of the 
town converges for communication with the Cheshire shore. It is only 
right to remark, however, that although the Corporation exercised these 
acts of ownership over the shore, they were clearly uncertain of their right 
to do so, as will be seen by subsequent events, but with that doggedness 
which characterized most of the actions of the Council and with that deter- 
mined and persistent perseverance which helped them over many a difficulty 
when less decisive methods would have failed, they successfully resisted 
all opposition to their control over this waste until they could make their 
position more secure by obtaining an absolute grant by Charter such as 
they had in contemplation at this time. An attempt, though unsuccessful, 
to accomplish this object was made in 1751 of which we will treat in the 
next section. 


STREET LIGHTING 


We are now in the middle of the 18th Century, yet what a dismal spot 
Liverpool must have been at night, especially in the winter time. Some 
attempts had been made at lighting the streets, as we have already shewn, 
but such lights as had been provided, wretched oil lamps that did 
little else than make darkness visible, were now altogether inadequate, 
numerically, to meet the modest requirements of the town, so that additional 
illumination had to be installed, the extent of which is shewn in the following 
resolution of the 16th November, 1749 :— 


“And that this Town be enlightened by the Council for this Winter as usual 
and that Lamps be Provided and Set up, at the following Places, at ye Corporation 
expense Viz’t at the North West Corner of the Exchange, at Mr. Marklands, the 
Corner of Edmund Street, at the Corner of Hackins hey in Tithebarn Street, at the 
bottom of Lord Street, at John Colquitts Esq : at Mr Banks in Pool Lane, at Corner 
house where Clark lived, at the Corner of Preesons Row next Pool lane, at Mr. 
Reids and Castle Hey.” 


In January following an additional lamp was ordered to be put up in 
Tithebarn Street, 
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FIRST BOOK OF RECORDS 


On the 6th December, 1749, it was ordered that the first Book of 
Records, being much defaced and worn, the Town Clerk get it copied in 
the office under his own inspection to preserve a duplicate thereof. This 
was done as far as the defacements would allow and the copy, as well as the 
original, are still in the possession of the Corporation. 


PAUPER PRISONERS 


A curious mode of treating prisoners in the Borough Gaol is recorded 
on the 7th February, 1750, when it was ordered that the prisoners committed 
to the Gaol for any felonies or misdemeanours and who should appear to the 
Mayor to be in actual want and have no friends to relieve them, be paid any 
sum not exceeding one shilling a week each during the pleasure of the 
Council. 


ST NICHOLAS’ ORGAN 


On the 4th April, 1750, Elizabeth Bolton was appointed Blower of the 
Organ in the Old Church with the usual salary, but in the following May 
Nathaniel King was appointed to succeed her, “Betty Bolton not being able 
to discharge the office.” 


RECTOR STANLEY 


The following graceful recognition of the services of one of the Rectors 
is worthy of record :-— 


“ath April 1750. Itis Ordered that the thanks of this Council be given to the 
Honourable and Rev’d Mr. Stanley one of Our late Rectors upon his Cession now 
made of this His Cure for his dilligent ffaithfuland Able Discharge of his Ecclesiastick 
ffunction, for his kind and early Letter of Resignation thereof to this Body, his 
Patrons, on his being inducted to the Rectory of Halsall in this County, and for the 
Pious and gratefull Orthodoxand Instructive Sermon of ffarewell which He Preached 
and Delivered to His Congregation last Sunday at St. Peters Churchin this Town. 
And that Mr. Mayor be Desired to Waite on him in the Name of the Whole Corporate 
Body for this purpose.” 


The Rector’s letter of resignation, directed to the Mayor (Joseph 
Davies) was ordered to be recorded in the Council Book, and is as follows :—- 


“Liverpool Apr. 2. 1750 

Sir 

‘“‘T am just returned from my Institution to Halsall So that there is this Day 
Made a Cession of this Living into the hands of the Corporation and by that means 
it is become Vacant for the Corporation to Present a new, whenever they Please. 
I thought it became me to give you this early and regular Notice as a Mark of my 
respect. You will be so good to make my Compliments to the Whole body of my 
late Patrons when you next meet in Publick and Accept, Yourself, my Particular 
thanks for the Civilities I have received from you, doing me the Justice to believe 
me, 

“Your most Obedient and Obliged humble Servant 


“J. STANLEY.” 
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As will be surmised, this Rev. John Stanley was one of the Derby 
family, who in after years (1766) Sir James Picton informs us, resided at 
the Old Hall, in Old Hall Street, and after his death, his widow continued 
to reside there until the time of her demise, about 1804. 


CATTLE DISEASE 


Hitherto, much as Liverpool has been interested in the Cattle trade, 
no intimation has been given of the animals being affected with disease. 
It appears however, that in November, 1749, an order was made to pay 
Joshua Tunstall sixpence a day for such time as he had kept watch and ward 
on account of the distemper raging among the horned Cattle. He appears 
to have been engaged by the County authorities who only allowed him 
eighteenpence a day, but the Corporation was inclined to deal more liberally 
with him, for in May following the Treasurer was ordered to pay him seven 
guineas for his work in connection with Certificates for Cattle coming from 
Cheshire, and also 5s. for taking care of the Bullrope. 


STREET PAVING 


Such ill-paved streets as Liverpool possessed at this time could not be 
other than a source of continual annoyance and expense to the authorities. 
The ever increasing traffic rendered it necessary to appoint a Committee to 
look after this work, and on the r9th October, 1750, the Council ordered 
that the Committee consider the state of the paving of the Streets and also 
to divide the town into proper districts and draw up conditions for an annual 
paving Contract. The Committee reported their views to the next Council 
on the 7th November and submitted proposals as to the conditions for the 
Contract, of which the following are interesting :— 


““The town being now divided into North and South districts, the 
North district consists of Water Street and Dale Street where the Turnpike 
Causeways join northward and from thence as far as where the said town 
is now paved. The South district consists of from Water Street and Dale 
Street southwards as far as the said town is now paved except such parts 
about the docks which the Trustees thereof pave. The Council to supply 
the Contractors with a sufficient quantity of paving stones at a market 
price or the Contractors may find stones as they like it best. The customary 
work of the town will be allowed to the Contractors, which is, that every 
inhabitant of the town keeping a Team owes six days’ work to the Streets 
and outroads, within the liberties; and every householder is to pay 4d. a 
house a year instead of doing customary work in the Streets, &c., three of 
which days’ work, and the Groats will be allowed the Contractors, the other 
three days being reserved for the outroads. |The Contractors to find all 
their Carriages, Labourers and materials about the work and to have liberty 
to get sand for the pavement on the Sea Strand with the Corporation right, 
but so as not to prejudice the navigation of the river,” &c. Then follows 
Clauses usually adopted in inviting tenders for work. On the 5th December 
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following the tender of Edmund Parker was accepted and a Contract entered 
into with him to keep the pavement of all the streets of the town in repair at 
f90a year for a term of 7 years. 


GUNPOWDER 


Familiarity with a dangerous occupation ofttimes leads to a culpable 
disregard of the ordinary precautions for averting disaster. The presence 
in close proximity to the town of the Powder Magazines (Brownlow Hill) 
and the danger of handling this explosive was always more or less a source 
of apprehension to the inhabitants. On the 5th December, 1750, repre- 
sentations were made to the Council that great neglects were committed at 
the Powder Magazines by several persons employed to fill ship’s powder 
there who left that duty to boys and other careless persons, and it was there- 
fore ordered for the preservation of the town, the lives and properties of 
the inhabitants, that notice be given to the Proprietors to exercise due care, 
and that no powder be filled up but in the presence of a Master Cooper, 
and no person to go into any of the Powder Magazines but with wooden 
slippers on, having no nails or irons about them, and keep them on whilst” 
they continued in the Magazine on penalty of 20s. payable by the Master 
Cooper, both for his own or his servants default. 

Complaint was also made that a new Powder Magazine was being erected 
near the old Rape Oil Mill within half a mile of the town, contrary to an 
Act of Parliament lately passed, and the Builders or Proprietors were to 
have notice to desist going on with it. 


DEATH OF THOMAS STEERS 


The last item to be mentioned in the closing pages of this section is 
unfortunately a melancholy one, viz.: the death of Thomas Steers. The 
event is laconically stated in the Records under date 7th November, 1750, 
in the words ‘‘ Whereas Mr. Aldn. Steers is lately dead.” As we have 
already pointed out, he was a man of many parts. He was a man of origin- 
ality, resource and energy, as his works testify. He it was who designed the 
first Dock of Liverpool, an entirely new and original idea for providing a 
sheltering haven for vessels at all states of the tide and in all weathers. 
This work was followed by the making of the Salthouse and Canning Docks 
as well as by similar meritorious works carried out by him elsewhere. He 
was also the Architect of St. George’s Church, and no doubt performed 
many other unrecorded but valuable services in his day, the advantages of 
which have been reaped by succeeding generations, and his memory certainly 
merits more honour than it has received. Notwithstanding all the hard and 
responsible work he had undertaken and successfully accomplished, all the 
skill he had placed at the disposal of the Corporation in the various important 
works then in course of treatment, yet, when so useful and helpful a life 
came to an end, nothing more is said of him than that he is “ lately dead.” 
Sic transit gloria mundi. To shew his influence on the town’s development 
at this time it may be recalled that when the conversion of the old Pool 
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into a Canal was mooted in 1708, Mr. Steers was consulted and requested 
to prepare a plan of the work, but his report was so adverse to the proposition 
that the whole project was abandoned with the result that the first Dock 
was constructed in substitution, and there can be no doubt whatever that 
such a scheme, originated by Mr. Steers, has been immensely beneficial to 
Liverpool, saving as it did a great initial cost which such an experiment as 
a Canal would have entailed, but what is much more important, getting on 
the right lines for the ultimate development of the port. Although no 
monument exists to perpetuate his memory, and very little, if any, of his 
own work remains, it is gratifying to know that the esteem in which he 
was held descended to his son, Spencer Steers, who was on the 5th 
December, 1750, appointed Water Bailiff in his father’s place with the same 
fees and emoluments his father enjoyed. It is also pleasant to reflect that 
his descendants remained connected with the town for many years, the 
name of Spencer James Steers being frequently met with in the Corporation 
Books as a holder of leasehold property under the Corporation. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


In reviewing the incidents of the past 50 years of which we have spoken, 
it may be urged that many of them are common-place, and only such as are 
experienced at the present day. To some extent this may be so, but con- 
sider for a moment the vast effect these matters, trivial as they appear 
to us now, had upon the population of the town at the period of which 
we write. Reflect that education among the masses was of the most meagre 
description; that facilities for the dissemination of news and exchange 
of views by means of the press were practically nil; that intercommunication 
with other towns was most difficult and costly, and that a thousand and one 
other auxiliaries so helpful, even indispensable to our present requirements, 
were almost entirely absent at this time, and it will be readily conceded 
that it is only by a knowledge of the mode of dealing with the various 
Municipal, Commercial and other questions of the day that a full appreciation 
of the result can be obtained. A large allowance must be made for the 
shortcomings of the people of 1750, yet at the same time great credit is due 
to them for the admirable results attained by their endeavours, of which 
we now reap the benefit. Bright intellects undoubtedly existed in bygone 
days, otherwise our town would never have reached the territorial dimen- 
sions it has, nor acquired the high position it now occupies among the 
Cities of the British Isles, and we cannot help thinking that with all its 
faults and foibles the ancient Corporation of Liverpool conducted Municipal 
business upon just, conscientious, reasonable, and common-sense principles 
throughout the many years of its existence, affording the Citizens of the 
present day the satisfaction of looking back with pardonable pride on the 
successful efforts of those who held the reins of local Government in the 
past. The population had now reached about 22,000. 
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